



IN TWO PARTS 


Sixtieth Year, No. 40 


Bugbee Calls For 
_ Fire Marshal Post 
| In New York State 


-_ State Fails in Effective Com 
trol of Fire Hazards Due to 
Division of Responsibility 


CITES PRESENT CONFUSION 


General Manager of NFPA Says 
Many States Have Law Giving 
Marshal Full Powers on Safety 


New York State is failing in effective 
control of fire hazards because of con- 
fusion and division of responsibility, 
Percy Bugbee told the Governor’s Fire 
Prevention Conference meeting in Al- 
bany. The state’s present setup for fire 
safety administration is a “patchwork 
pf overlapping agencies and conflicting 
responsibilities,” according to Mr, Bug- 
bee, who is general manager of the 
7,000-member National Fire Protection 
Association, source of the nation’s fire 
afety standards. 

The end result, he said, is that the 
people of the state “are not getting all 
he protection they should and could 


have.” He urged creation of a state fire 
marshal’s office as a central point of co- 
brdination, regulation and enforcement. 














Cites New York Setup 


“The situation in New York State, 
re-wise, is—to say the least—compli- 
fated,” declared Mr. Bugbee. “The 
Labor Department has jurisdiction over 
fre safety standards for business and in- 
ustrial establishments, and _ certain 
laces of certain assembly. The Com- 
issioner of Health is responsible for 
ire safety in hospitals. The Commis- 
ioner of Welfare controls conditions in 
ertain other institutions. The Division 

f Safety is charged with developing fire- 

en’s training programs and with emer- 
ency mobilization of fire departments. 

“Then there is a suggested state build- 
ng code which municipalities may adopt 
and there are state laws covering con- 
rol of arson and fireworks whose en- 
forcement is left up to local fire 
Dfficials.” 

Administration and enforcement of 
basic fire safety regulations throughout 
the state should be handled by a state 
fire marshal’s office, Mr. Bugbee recom- 
mended. He said that many states have 
ndopted a model law which gives this 
bfficial appropriate powers to enforce 
nll laws relating to safety of life and 
property from fire, and authority to issue 
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Yesterday is in 
our files 


The calendar doesn’t lie. We’ve hit our 
50th birthday year at Jaffe Agency, but 
we refuse to “remember when.” 
We’re concerned only with this month, 
next month and all the months up 
through the next 50 years in relation to 
‘how they’ll affect the insurance 
industry. 

Brokers constantly discover Jaffe 
Agency has young ideas superimposed 
on mature experience in dealing with 
problems. That counts when you need 
strong facilities and good markets. 
Drop in on us. 












Fire, Inland & Ocean Marine 
Automobile, Liability 
Compensation, Disability 
Burglary, Glass, Bonds 
Boiler & Machinery, Life 







JAFFE AGENCY, 
Insurance Underwriters 
55 John Street, New York 38, N. Y. BArclay 7-8900 
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. and this is only one of the 
scores of ways we help you to 
write and keep new business. Get 
full details now about United Life, 


the agent-minded company. 


UNITED LIFE AND ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1913 
CONCORD, NEW HAMPSHIRE 





Write H. V. Staehle, Jr., C.L.U., Field Management Vice 
Pres., United Life, 10 White Street, Concord, N. H. STATES 
SERVED: Cal., Conn., Del.,* D. C., Ind.,* La., Me., Md.,* 
Mass., Mich.,* N. H., N. J., N. C.,* Ohio,* Pa.* R. I., V#., 
Va.* 


*General Agency opportunities available 


Overseas territories available 


Brokerage opportunities available 
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Program Completed 
For The Institute Of 
H. O. Underwriters 


Case Clinics and Panel Discussions 
Among Features of Three- 
Day Convention 


AT ST. LOUIS OCTOBER 28-30 


I. M. Spear General Chairman; Dr. 
Reeder, Dr. Wilson, George 
Denny Among Speakers 








The program has been announced for 
the 23rd annual convention of the In- 
stitute of Home Office Underwriters 
which is to be held October 28-30 at the 
Statler Hilton Hotel, St. Louis. I. M. 
Spear, vice president, State Farm Life 
of Bloomington, IIl., will preside as gen- 
eral chairman. 

Following the address of Ira A. Dry- 
den, Jr., president of the Institute and 
vice president of Amicable Life of 
Waco, Texas, at the first morning ses- 
sion will be an address on “A Philosophy 
by Dr. C. L. Reeder, 


vice president and medical director, Con- 


of Underwriting” 
tinental Assurance, Chicago. Dr. Reeder 
will be followed by Robert R. Gallagher, 
associate actuary, North American Re- 
assurance, New York, who will speak on 
the “Underwriting of Guaranteed Insur- 
ability Options.” 
Session on Underwriting 
The Wednesday 


will be conducted by Lee G. Stephen- 


afternoon meetings 


son, director of sales, Nationwide Life, 
Columbus, Ohio, who will moderate a 
“Underwriting Procedures 
and Costs,” while Frank 
associate underwriting officer, Minnesota 
Mutual Life, St. Paul, will moderate a 
“Special Risks and Avoca- 
tions,” and John B. Ulrey, assistant vice 


session of 


T. Somers, 


session on 


president, American United Life, Indian- 
apolis, will moderate a session on “Un- 
derwriter Training.” 

The third session, Thursday morning, 
will cover various underwriting problems 
by means of an Ordinary Case Clinic to 
be held in two sections, one section to 
be moderated by R. S. Wagner, vice 
president, United Benefit Life, Omaha, 
and the other section to be moderated 
by Wallace E. Bidelman, underwriting 
secretary, Farm Bureau Life, Des 
Moines. Panelists from various insur- 
ance companies in the United States and 
Cuba will participate. 

Thursday afternoon there will be a 


(Continued on Page 13) 
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Policies in & interview, 
thanks to The Travelers 
Premium Budget Plan,’ 
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ee - ROBERT J. SALISBURY, 
Roslyn Heights, N.Y. 


“I’m really enthusiastic about The 
Travelers Premium Budget Plan,” says 
Agent Bob Salisbury. ““My prospects are, 
too, for there’s tremendous appeal in this 
new plan that lets them wrap up all their 
personal or business insurance in a single 
program and pay for it by the month with a 
single check. 


“My first Premium Budget Plan 
interview was with a young couple who 
had just moved into a new home. Here are 
the results: Automobile coverage, Home- 
owners policy, Mortgage Redemption, a 
Family Life Insurance policy, and 
Accident Insurance . . . all possible 
because premiums could be put on a 
pay-by-the-month basis.” 


MR. SALISBURY found out how effectively 
The Travelers Premium Budget Plan can 
help build premium volume. This new 
method of merchandising and financing 
all the personal and business lines of 
insurance also cuts red tape and helps 
meet competition on all fronts. And it will 
save you expense dollars in the operation 
of your office. Find out what The 
Travelers Premium Budget Plan offers 
you by writing our Manager in the branch 
office nearest you. 


THE TRAVELERS «# : 


Insurance Companies 


HARTFORD 15, CONNECTICUT 


Oct 
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Equitable of Iowa Promotions 


Vice President and Actuary P. C. Irwin Retires; Succeeded 
by W. D. MacKinnon; A. O. Groth, Kermit Lang, T. A. 
Moilien Advanced; Other Appointments Announced 


P. C. Irwin, vice president and actuary 
and a member of the board of trustees of 
Equitable Life of Iowa, retired Septem- 
ber 30 under the provisions of the com- 
pany’s retirement plan for home office 
personnel after more than 40 years of 





A. O. GROTH 


| company service. 


Named vice president _ actuary to 
succeed Mr. Irwin is W. D. MacKinnon, 
formerly underwriting vice ’ president. 

At the same time President J. H. 
Windsor also announced the promotions 
of A. O. Groth to actuarial vice presi- 
dent, Kermit Lang to actuary, T. A. 
Moilien to actuary, F. T. Beasley to 
associate actuary, K. A. Austin to super- 
intendent of policy issue, J. F. Duston 
to director of underwriting, and Re E. 
Whelan to director of applications. 


P eS 
Mr. Irwin, a native of Shenandoah, 





T. A. MOILIEN 


Iowa, and a graduate of Coe College, 
joined Equitable in 1919, following serv- 
ice in World War I. In 1926 he was 
named assistant actuary. He was pro- 
moted to associate actuary in 1938, and 
in 1943 was advanced to actuary. He 
was elected actuarial vice president in 
1948, vice president and actuary in 1955, 
and a member of the board of trustees 
of the company in 1956. He was inti- 


mately concerned with all phases of 
company management, holding member- 
ship in six of the eight major policy- 
making committees of the company. 
Mr. MacKinnon, the new vice presi- 
dent and actuary, is a native of Hawar- 


eee 





KERMIT LANG 


den, Iowa. He joined Equitable in 1923 
upon graduation from the State Univer- 
sity of Iowa, was named assistant ac- 
tuary in 1929 and associate actuary in 
1943, He was advanced to actuary in 
1948, and in 1955 was elected underwrit- 
ing vice president. 





W. D. MacKINNON 


Mr. Groth, the new actuarial. vice 
president, is a native of St. Ansgar, 
Iowa. He went with the company in 
1927, following the earning of a master’s 
degree at the State University of Iowa. 
He was made assistant actuary in 1938, 
associate actuary in 1948, and in 1955 
was named actuary. 

Mr. Lang, new actuary, was born on 
a farm near Norwalk, Iowa. Following 
the earning of a master’s degree at the 
State University of Iowa, ‘he joined the 
company in 1935. He was named assist- 
ant actuary in 1947 and in 1955 was ad- 
vanced to associate actuary. 

Mr. Moilien, also named actuary, is a 
native of Coon Valley, Wis. Following 
the earning of a master’s degree at the 
State University of Iowa, he served the 
Iowa Old Age Assistance Commission 
as actuary for four years, resigning in 
1939 to join the Equitable. In 1949 he 
was named. assistant actuary and asso- 
ciate actuary in 1955. 





Dedicate New American College Site 


A ground dedication ceremony was 
conducted Sept. 21 in Bryn Mawr, Penn. 
at the site of the new home for Ameri- 
can College of Life Underwriters and 
the other educational groups joining with 
it in developing a permanent insurance 


education center. The organizations 
which will occupy the new facilities 
with the American College include: 


American Institute for Property and Li- 
ability Underwriters, Inc., American So- 
ciety for Chartered Life Underwriters, 
Society of Chartered Property Casualty 
Underwriters, and Insurance Institute of 
America. For many years, all of these 
groups have functioned together in the 
now out-grown building in Philadelphia. 
The new building will be erected on a 
ten-acre tract, which was formerly one 
of Philadelphia’s most beautiful “Main 
Line” estates, near the heart of Bryn 
Mawr. Since the property was acquired 
in June, 1959, the old mansion house has 
been demolished and ground has been 
cleared for construction. The new build- 
ing, a 23,000 foot structure, is being de- 
signed specifically for the particular edu- 
cational requirements of the various 
and it is expected that the build- 


groups; 
ing will be ready for occupancy early in 
1961. 

Dr. S. S. Huebner, renowned inter- 
national insurance authority, college 


teacher, lecturer and writer, and mem- 
ber of the University of (Pennsylvania 
faculty for 52 years, who is now 
president emeritus of the American Col- 
lege, and chairman of American Institute 
for Property and Liability Underwriters, 
highlighted the ground dedication cere- 


mony, which marked the beginning of 
the new national center for insurance 
education, by turning the first spade of 
earth. 


Julian Myrick and Paul Clark 
Participate 


Julian S. Myrick, chairman of Ameri- 
can College, and internationally known 
figure in life insurance as well as in the 
tennis world, said, “This beautiful new 
campus in one of the great cultural 
communities of the nation, offers an ex- 
cellent environment for the creative ef- 
forts of our educational staff. Its beauty 
should be an inspiration to all in educa- 
tional and insurance circles who will visit 
the center in the years to come. 

Paul F. Clark. CLU, chairman of John 
Hancock Mutual Life, and vice chairman 
of the board of trustees of the College, 
participated in the ceremony by turning 
a spade of earth. 

Representing the American Institute 
for Property and Liability Underwriters 
in the ceremony were: Kenneth B. 
Hatch, president of Reliance Insurance 
Co. of Philadelphia, and currently presi- 
dent of American Institute; and Herbert 
P. Stellwagen, executive vice president 
of Indemnity Insurance Co. of North 
America, and long-time trustee of the 
American Institute. 

Robert Dechert, renowned Philadelphia 
attorney and long-time counsel for the 
various educational groups, who, until 
recently, was general counsel of U. S. 
Department of Defense, also participated 
in the ceremony. 

William H. Andrews, Jr., CLU. presi- 
dent of the American "Society of Char- 
tered Life Underwriters, and manager 
in Greensboro, N. C. for Jefferson Stand- 





P. C. IRWIN 


Mr. Beasley, promoted to associate ac- 
tuary, is a native of Des Moines and a 
graduate of Drake University. He went 
with the company in 1942 and in 1950 
was advanced to assistant actuary. 

Mr. Austin, new superintendent of pol- 
icy issue, is a native of Keosauqua, 
Iowa, who earned a master’s degree at 
the State University of Iowa. He joined 
the Equitable in 1947, and following 
broad experience in the policy issue area, 
was named assistant secretary in 1953 
and staff assistant to Mr. MacKinnon 
in 1955. 

Mr. Duston, new director of under- 
writing, is a native of Des Moines and 
a graduate of Drake University. He 
joined the company in 1927. In 1947 he 
was named secretary of the risk com- 
mittee and in 1948 was promoted to un- 
derwriting secretary. 

Mr. Whelan, named director of ap- 
plications, is a native of Des Moines 
who attended Des Moines University 
and the State University of Iowa. He 
joined the company in 1924, was made 
manager of the new business section in 
1930, and assistant secretary in 1945. 





ard Life, turned a spade of earth on 
behalf of the Society. 

The spade which was used at the 
ceremony was presented to Joseph H. 
Reese. CLU, chairman of the building 
committee of the College, and general 
agent in Philadelphia for Penn Mutual 
Life, bv Toseph E. Boettner, CLU, presi 
dent of Philadelphia Life and chairman 
of the 25-Year Class. 

Mr. Reese. in commenting about plans 
for the building, indicated that the cost 
for the new home would be approxi- 
mately $600.000. He said that architects, 
Mitchell and Giurgola of Philadelphia, 
are designing a structure especially fit- 
ting for the beautiful estate location. 

The ground dedication program was 

opened with an invocation by Dr. Alex- 
ander Mackie, president of the Prebv- 
terian Ministers’ Fund, the oldest life 
insurance companv in America, which is 
celebrating its 200th anniversary this 
year. 
Frank W. Weightman, president of the 
Board of Commissioners of Radnor 
Township, expressed a word of welcome 
from the tow nship. Edmund L. Zalinski, 
CLU, executive vice president of Life 
Insurance Co. of North America, pre- 
sided over the ceremony as chairman 
of the ground dedication committee. Mr. 
Zalinski extended greetings to educa- 
tional authorities and insurance officials 
from throughout the United States who 
attended the affair. 

Dr. Lester O. Schriver, managing di- 
rector of National Association of Life 
Underwriters, gave the benediction at 
the closing of the ceremony. 

After the Ground Dedication program, 
the 25-Year Class planted a tree on the 
property, and expressed the hope that 
this might become an annual tradition. 
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Berkshire Opens New 
Agency in Chicago 


APPOINTS PATRICK E. HIGGINS 





Second Agency in City; John A. Mc- 
Bain, II, Made General Agent 
at Dayton 





Berkshire Life has made Patrick E. 
Higgins head of a new agency in Chi- 
second in that city, 


cago, the company’s 





PATRICK E. HIGGINS 
A. McBain, II, has been ap- 
pointed general agent in Dayton. 

Mr. Higgins entered the insurance 
business as an agent in Chicago in 1951. 


and John 





JOHN A. McBAIN, II 


He was an assistant manager there for 
New York Life when he joined the 
agency department staff at Berkshire 
Life in 1959. 

Mr. McBain 
Cleveland in 
general agent 
in 1950. 


started as an agent in 
1946 and progressed to 
there for Bankers Life 





Man of the Month 


Ralph L. Rosenblatt of Beverly Hills, 
California, won “Man of the Month” 
honors by leading the entire field force 
of Midland Mutual Life during August. 
This honorary designation is conferred 
each month on the agent who turns in 
the best all-around performance among 
the more than 600 men and women 
representing the company coast-to-coast. 
This is the fourth time that Mr. Rosen- 
blatt has won the award, 


Equitable Society Field Changes 


Equitable Life Assurance Society has 
announced establishment of a new 
agency in Macon, Ga., new managerial 
assignments there, in Detroit and in Co- 
vina, Calif., and expansion of one of its 
Detroit agencies. The moves were effec- 
tive October 1. 

The new Macon agency, the society’s 
second in Georgia, will be headed by 
Cecil R. Kelly, who has been a unit man- 
ager there for Equitable’s Henry C-. 
Johnson Agency of Atlanta, George W. 
Holt, who established the company’s Co- 
vina agency, has transferred to Detroit 
as manager of one of the society’s three 
agencies there. He succeeds Coy G. 
Eklund, who was recently elected vice 
president and assistant to President 
James F. Oates, Jr. Rick Gouin, a unit 
manager in Encino, Calif., with Equita- 
ble’s F. R. Shamel Agency of Los An- 
geles, will replace Mr. Eklund as head 
of the Covina organization. 

Mr. Kelly is a native of Macon and a 
graduate of the University of Georgia. 
He joined the society in 1946 as an agent 
and was promoted to field assistant two 
years later. He was appointed district 
manager in Macon in 1948 and developed 
a sales unit whose Ordinary life produc- 
tion this year will exceed $5,000,000. 

Establishment of the new Macon 
Agency, which will cover the central and 
southern portions of the state, is part of 
Equitable’s centennial year expansion 
program, Georgia was included in the 
program because of the rapidly-growing 
opportunity for life sales in the state. 
The Johnson Agency, which has been 
covering all of Georgia, will handle Equi- 
table business in the northern part of 
the state. 

A native of Maryland, Mr. Holt began 


his career with the society as an agent 
in 1947 and two years later became 
unit manager for the Eklund Agency 
there. He was promoted in 1953 to 
manager of one of Equitable’s Newark 
agencies and in 1956 opened the Covina 
agency where he specialized in recruit- 
ing and training men for life careers. 
Mr. Holt will take over part of the 
Eklund Agency while the rest of the or- 
ganization will be added to the Robert J. 


Ryan Agency. Clifford L. Lundgren 
heads the society’s third Detroit agency. 

Mr. Gouin, a native Californian, at- 
tended Pasadena Junior College and 


served in the Army in the South Pacific 
during World War II. He entered the 
life field in 1946 and became an Equitable 
agent in 1952. A year later he estab- 
lished the Encino unit of the company’s 
Frank R. Shamel Agency of Los An- 
geles. He is a member of the San 
Fernando Valley NALU chapter and is 
active in gin affairs. 

During Mr. Gouin’s six years as unit 


head, four of the men he trained have 
become unit managers. Of the sales 
team’s present 20 members, 17 have 
earned production club honors. The 
Gouin unit placed third nationally last 
year in sales of Equitable’s Assured 


Home Ownership plans and won first po- 
sition for AHO production in the west- 
ern department during the first quarter 
of 1959. At its current rate, the unit will 
do an Ordinary life insurance volume of 
about $6 million this year. 





NAMED BY AMERICAN UNITED 


Cleo A. Hennings has been appointed 
assistant manager of Group sales at 
American United Life's home office in 
Indianapolis. Mr. Hennings has been in 
the Group sales area nine years. He was 
a Group sales manager in Omaha and was 
an instructor in the Dale Carnegie sales 
course. 








Progressive 





SUN LIFE 


a progressive company 


in 
a progressive industry. 


SUN LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY OF CANADA 


Active in the United States since 1895 











GROUP & PENSION 
CONSULTANT 


ONE OF THE COUNTRY’S LEADING 
consulting firms has an unusual 
opportunity for a top-notch, sea- 
soned man to serve as a senior 
account executive. 

If you are the right man, you will 
be assigned a number of impor- 
tant present clients and given 
every assistance to grow and ad- 
vance in the organization. A good 
starting salary will be provided 
commensurate with your back- 
ground and experience. Knowledge 
of both group insurance and pen- 
sions is desirable, but not essen- 
tial if you have sufficient depth in 
either one. 

Write fully giving details on 
your background and experience 
with assurance that replies will be 
treated in strictest confidence. 
Box No. 2729, The Eastern Under- 
writer, 93 Nassau St.. New York 
38; N.Y. 





Appointed by Earls Agency 





HERBERT J. LARMANN 


The William T. Earls Agency of Cin- 
cinnati, representing Mutual Benefit Life 
in 29 Ohio counties, has appointed Her- 
bert J. Larmann director of a newly- 
formed pension employe benefit depart- 
ment. Graduate of Cincinnati Univer- 
sity College of Law, he has had several 
years of experience at the home office as 
consultant on benefit plans, 





Promote H. J. Deutscher 

Promotion of Harold J. Deutscher to 
assistant actuary of Western and South- 
ern Life was announced by William C. 
Safford, Western and Southern 
dent. 

Mr. Deutscher, an associate in the So- 
ciety of Actuaries, has in the past year 
been assigned to the electronics division 
where he is supervising the actuarial as- 


pects of converting procedures to the} 


company’s electronic equipment, He has 
been instrumental in converting maior 
projects of an actuarial nature to the 
electronics method of operation. 

He joined Western and Southern five 
years ago as a member of the Ordinary 
division of the actuarial department. 


FRANKLIN GENERAL AGENT 

Marshall O. Robinson, CLU, of North- 
boro, Mass., a former associate of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society, has 
been named a general agent for the 
Franklin Life. 
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| ity,” stated Mr. Mills, 


Public Relations Director 


JAMES A, BALLEW 


The American College of Life Under- 
writers and the American Society of 
Chartered Life Underwriters announce 
the appointment of James A. Bellew as 
director of the joint CLU public rela- 
tions department. Mr. Ballew  as- 
sumed his new position on October 1. 
Announcement was made by Dr. Davis 
W. Gregg, CLU, president of the col- 
lege; and Paul S. Mills, CLU, managing 
director of the society. | 

“The CLU program,” said Dr. Gregg in 
commenting on Mr. Ballew’s appoint- 
ment, “is fortunate to have secured the 
services of Mr. Ballew. With his train- 
ing in journalism and ‘his extensive 
knowledge of the life insurance indus- 
try, he will do much to further the 
growth of the college and society.” _ 

After graduating from Yale Univer- 
sity, Mr. Ballew joined The Travelers as 
assistant editor of their field publica- 
tion, Protection. In February, 1952, he 
became editor of Manager’s Magazine 
and District Management, two publica- 
tions of the Life Insurance Agency Man- 
agement Association. Since 1957, Mr. 
Ballew has been editor of Aetna Life’s 
periodical, The Life Aetna-izer. 

“Mr. Ballew’s background and_ abil- 
“will be a big 
factor in the success of the expanded 
program of public relations activities of 
the American Society.” 

Mr. Ballew served for four years dur- 
ing World War II in the Marine Corps. 
During his college career at Yale, where 
he majored in English literature, he was 
a columnist for the Yale Daily News. 





Name John A. Buckley, Jr., 
To Head Gotham Group 


John A. Buckley, Jr., director of pub- 


_ lic relations of the Guardian Life of 
C. | America, has been named chairman of 


The Gotham Group for 1959-60. The 


Group is the Greater New York organ- 


‘ization of life insurance advertising, 


sales promotion and_ public relations 
people. Its first meeting of the current 
series will be held October 14, at Keen’s 


| Chop House, New York. 


William Heimberg, director of sales 


} publications, New York Life, and Henry 
| Lloyd, director of publications, Equitable 


Life Assurance Society, are the other 
members of the Gotham Group’s execu- 
tive committee. 

With The Guardian since 1948, Mr. 


' Buckley was appointed sales promotion 


director in 1952 and promoted to direc- 


_tor of public relations in 1957. He has 
‘been active in affairs of the Life Adver- 


tisers Association. A graduate of Ford- 


' ham University, he served in the Navy 
' during World War II. 
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NOW! 

MORE SALES — 
MORE 
COMMISSIONS — 
WITH THIS 
NEW POLICY 


This booklet describes Patriot’s new Quadruple Protection Policy 
—a combination of whole life insurance paid up at age 65 and 
term insurance. It has special appeal to any prospect who needs 
greater protection during his family’s growing years . . . and who 
also wants to have some insurance still in force, on a paid-up basis, 
when he reaches 65. 





Doesn't that describe 
a good many of YOUR prospects? 


The Patriot QUADRUPLE PROTECTION POLICY can meet 
their needs — and yours. Here are some of its features: 


e Face amount payable if death occurs before age 65. 

Policy paid up for one-fourth face amount at age 65. 
Premiums discontinued at age 65. 

Liberal cash values. 

Non-forfeiture options. 

Cash value at 65 applicable to purchase of retirement income. 
e Issued to standard and sub-standard risks. 

e Minimum policy $10,000 — issued at ages 20-55. 


ANNUAL RATES PER $1,000 


Whole Life Reducing at 65 Plan—Minimum policy $10,000 
(Including Quantity Discounts for Amount) 








Age $10,000 $25,000 Age $10,000 $25,000 
20 $7.58 $7.08 40 $15.81 $15.31 
25 8.64 8.14 45 20.19 19.69 
30 10.29 9.79 50 27.30 26.80 
35 12.54 12.04 55 37.46 36.96 


Brokerage and Surplus business accepted through Patriot’s 22 
General Agencies. Some immediate General Agency openings 
still available in New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania and 
Connecticut. For further information including a copy of the 
booklet shown above, write to Arthur W. Theiss, Vice President. 


PATRIOT LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
650 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


Telephone: PLaza 1-6500 








Heads New Chicago Agency 
For Mutual Of New York 


onme rao 





CAESAR P. TABET 


Mutual Of New York opened a new 
Chicago agency October 1. The manager 
is Caesar P. Tabet, a native Chicagoan 
and 23-year veteran with the company. 
The new agency is MONY’s seventh in 
the Chicago area and tenth new office 
this year. 

Mr. Tabet a MONY as a field 
underwriter in 1936. He was assistant 
manager of the Chicago (Bash) agency 
from 1951 until last April, when he was 
promoted to the home office staff for 
managerial training. 

Mr. Tabet is a six-time qualifier fer 
MONY’s Top Club, the firm’s second 
highest sales-honor organization, and 
has qualified nine times for the National 
Field Club. He is a member of NALU 
and is a five-time winner of the National 
Quality Award. 

An Army master sergeant in North 
Africa and Europe during World War 
I, Mr. Tabet is a holder of the Bronze 
Star Medal. He attended the Universi- 
ties of Chicago and Mississippi and has 
studied at the Sorbonne. 





Equitable Society Grants 
Support Higher Education 


Equitable Life Assurance Society has 
again made grants aimed at improving 
faculty salaries at privately supported 
liberal arts colleges and universities to 
125 educational] institutions, according to 
an announcement by James F. Oates, Jr., 
company president. 

The grants, totaling $125,000, were 
made under Equitable’s “Plan for the 
Support of Higher Education,” initiated 
by the Society’s board of directors in 
1955. In that year sums aggregating 
$100,000 were distributed and in 1956 
similar grants were made. Two years 
ago the total was raised to $125,000. 

Selection of institutions to receive the 
grants is made by a special committee of 
Equitable’s board of. directors with the 
assistance of an advisory committee of 
prominent educators. This year’s 125 
recipients include 40 colleges and uni- 
versities in the Middle Atlantic states 
area, 11 in the West, 18 in the South, 38 
in the North Central region and 18 in 
New England. 

In announcing the 1959 grants, Mr. 
Oates said: 

“Business generally is beco:ning in- 
creasingly dependent upon institutions 
of higher learning for the training and 
development of future managers and 
executives. For this reason it is en- 
couraging to note that each year more 
companies are recognizing their obliga- 
tion to provide financial support to the 
independent colleges and universities.’ 
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There is a TAILOR-MADE life insur- 
ance plan to fit the needs of your most 
exacting clients in CANADA J IFE’S com- 
plete and modern policy series. We have 
a wide range of plans that are low-cost, 
highly competitive, and easy-to-sell. Why 
not call me today and let me tell you 
about them? 


GERALD iKOSNER, Agency Supervisor 


MATT JAFFE 


ASSOCIATES, LTD. 


431 Sth Ave., N. Y. C. MU. 4-5779 


General Agents 


” CanabA LIFE 


C7 lesurance Company 








Occidental Seeking Site 
For New Home Office Bldg. 


Occidental Life of California has in- 
vited Los Angeles real estate and build- 
ing interests to suggest possible sites 
for a new Occidental home office build- 
ing. In a letter directed to prominent 
businessmen, Occidental President Hor- 
ace W. Brower said any proposed site 
must accommodate a multi-story build- 
ing with approximately 750,000 square 
feet to house 4,500 to 5,000 employes. 
The company currently employs 2,000 
people in its home office. 

Mr. Brower pointed out that the com- 
pany is not interested in a suburban 
site but prefers a location in or readily 
accessible to the downtown Los An- 
geles area. 

Occident’s present home office build- 
ing in downtown Los Angeles was ac- 
quired in 1947 when the company em- 
ployed 923 people. It is Occidental’s 
fourth home office since the company 
was founded in 1906. 





Phoenix Mutual Promotes 
E. Demmer, H. Campbell 


Phoenix Mutual Life has announced 
two managerial promotions on the home 
office staff. They are Eugene T. Dem- 
mer, manager, sales promotion, and 
Hugh B. Campbell, Jr., assistant man- 
ager, agency and brokerage contracts. 

Mr. Demmer, a graduate of Wesleyan 
University, joined the company in 1955, 
and was named sales promotion assistant 
the following year. In 1957 he was ad- 
vanced to assistant manager, sales pro- 
motion. He is currently president of the 
Insurance Club Officers Association and 
a former president of the Phoenix Mu- 
tual Club. He is a member of the Life 
Insurance Advertisers Association, Hart- 
ford Life Underwriters Association, and 
the Wesleyan Alumni Association, 

Mr. Campbell, a graduate of the 
Wharton School at the University of 
Pennsylvania, joined the company as a 
sales representative at Bridgeport in 
1950. He was named office supervisor in 
1954 and transferred to the home office 
as agency assistant in 1957. 


HARTER B. HULL 


Washington National President P. W. 
Watt has announced the appointment of 
Harter B. Hull as general agent in Des 
Moines and of Paul E. Pierce as general 
agent in Jacksonville. 

A native of Des Moines, Mr. Hull en- 
tered the insurance business in 1947 with 

3ankers Life. He later spent four years 
in personal production with Franklin 
Life. From 1954 until his recent appoint- 
ment with Washington National, Mr. 
Hull served as a division manager for 
The Prudential. His division won a Pres- 
ident’s Citation in 1958 for all-around 
performance, finishing 17th nationally 
over 700 other sales organizations. 

Mr. Hull, a recent graduate of a course 
sponsored by LIAMA, is now serving as 





PIERCE 


PAUL: &. 


a ne itional committeeman for NALU. He 
is a past president of the Des Moines 
Association of Life Underwriters, and 


immediate past president of the Des 
Moines General Agents and Managers 
Association. 


Mr. Pierce is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois and of the Life Insur- 
ance Marketing Institute at Purdue Uni- 
versity. 

He began his insurance career in 1949 
in personal production with the John 
Hancock. He later became unit manager 
in a small agency that achieved $1% 
million in production. Mr. Pierce served 
as home office sales director for the Pro- 
fessional Insurance Co. of Jacksonville 
from 1957 until his recent appointment 
with Washington National. 





Thompson Derr & Bro. Have 
Colonial at Wilkes-Barre 


Thompson Derr 
for 


The appointment of 
& Brother, Inc., as general agent 
Colonial Life at Wilkes-Barre, Pa., 
Thomas Fiquet, 


was 
announced by W. vice 
president, Ordinary agencies department. 
Thompson Derr & Brother, Inc, 
founded in 1858, has 380 fire and casualty 
agents throughout Pennsylvania, and does 
business in practically every county in 
that state. At the present time they 
represent 16 including the 
Colonial Life. 
The officers of 
F. E. Parkhurst, president; 
Parkhurst, secretary; James D. Evans, 
treasurer. Mr. Parkhurst, who was 
elected president in 1933, has served con- 
tinuously in the insurance business for 
41 years. His father, the late F. E. 
Parkhurst, Sr., also served as president 


companies, 


corporation are: 
John J. 


the 


of Thompson Derr & Brother, Inc., hav- 
ing become identified with the insurance 
business in 1891, The latter was also 
president of the Franklin Fire Insur- 
ance Co. of Philadelphia, which was 
later merged with the Home Insurance 
Co. of New York, 

Coincident with the announcement of 
the Thompson Derr Agency as general 
agent for the Colonial Life it was also 
announced that J. Mitchell Ehrlich was 
appointed life manager of their newly 
formed Life Department. He is a gradu- 
ate of Wharton School, University of 
Pennsylvania, where he received his 
Bachelor of Science degree in economics. 

Mr. Ehrlich began his life insurance 
career with Continental Assurance as an 
agent in Philadelphia. Later he joined 
the Philadelphia branch office of Occi- 
dental Life as assistant brokerage man- 
ager. He specialized in assisting gen- 
eral insurance agents and brokers in 
producing life insurance for their clients. 
Mr. Ehrlich is a specialist in estate plan- 
ning and business insurance. 








NATIONWIDE 
ACCIDENT-HEALTH OPENINGS 

$14,000-$7,200 M re 
Midwest—Special Risks Undr. $ 9,000 Lite 
West—A.&H. Agency Director 10,000 Srey 
East—A.&H. Secretary 9,000 sles nl 
East—A.H. Undr. Supervisor 8,500 ae 
Southeast—A.&H. Underwriter 7,200 Kei f 
West Coast—Group Supervisor 8,500 1 So 
Midwest—Group Actuary 14,500 eh 
East—A.&H. Methods Supv. 9,000 [jf Of fn 


E.tensive listings of A. & H.—Life— 
Fire—Casualty positions available—all 
areas of country. Write for "HOW 
WE OPERATE" — no obligation to 
register. CONFIDENTIAL HANDLING 
OF ALL INQUIRIES. 


FERGASON PERSONNEL 


INSURANCE PERSONNEL EXCLUSIVELY 
330 S. Wells St., Chicago 6, Ill. 
Harrison 7-9040 














C. H. Bader Elected as 
New President of LOMA 


Charles H. Bader, administrative vice 
president, Interstate Life and Accident, 
has been elected president of the Life’ 
Office Management Association for the 
1959-60 association year. He was voted’ 
into office this week at the business meet- 
ing of the LOMA’s 36th annual confer- 
ence, held at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago. Mr. Bader, the first associa- 
tion president to wear the LOMA Insti- 
tute Fellowship key, succeeds Everett H. 
Lane, president, Boston Mutual Life. 

Merrill R. Tabor, vice president and 





secretary, Berkshire Life, was elected’ fer re 
first vice president and Charles B. Laing, vard 

vice president, The Prudential, becomes) he en 
second vice president. Mr. Tabor served) of Pre 
as second vice president during the asso-| ropolit 
ciation year just concluded and Mr. Laing Johr 


is a former member of the association’s 
board of directors. 

Three new directors were also elected 
to serve for three years. They are Lloyd 
M. Dalgliesh, vice president and execu- 
tive secretary, London Life; Charles G.! 
Groeschell, comptroller, Northwestern 
Mutual; and Chris C. Hamlet, vice pres- 
ident and sec retary, Home Security Life.} 
All three of the new directors have been! 
former members of LOMA committees. 

A complete report on the LOMA) , 
meeting in Chicago this week will ap-| 
pear in the October 9 issue of The East-} 
ern Underwriter. : 








D. S. Blackman Promoted | 


Daniel S. Blackman, III, has been pro-| 
moted to associate director of agencies) 
in the Ordinary agencies department of} 
The Prudential. 

Mr. Blackman joined Prudential in! 
1954 as an assistant manager in Phila-} 
delphia. He was called to the home 
office the following year and has since 
been a sickness and accident sales con- 
sultant, a training consultant, and an 
assistant director of agencies, 
























t lations 
| Life, h: 
oe | dent. / 
Wihy Eizcht? | Briggs 
| was ele 
' board ¢ 
It’s not the salesman’s fault that inflation has eaten into the dollar—nor is he to be blamed for the fact ] af oe 
that the public is thinking more in terms of equities when buying a retirement program. Therefore, we i Pith 
are equipping our representatives with mutual funds so that they will be in an impartial position when oer 
advising their prospects on both life insurance and mutual funds. It has been proven by us that our ' York I 
¥ modern salesmen have actually sold more life insurance (not term and no borrowing!) because of their ~ al 
ability to counsel their clients on an overall program. If you want to sell and earn an excellent income Richms 
while others fight, then write me immediately. 2 t ' Americ 
° ¥ A Z. Yoel, Agency Vice-President relatior 
tion. M 
LIFE INSURANCE GENERAL AGENCIES OPEN IN Arizona « California + Col ington 
ies > Lb eA ey ae pits orado + Connecticut + Delaware + Florida + Georgia « Illinois + Indiana —Zw 
sfisans Y “ —. xy » Louisiana + Maine » Maryland + Massachusetts - Michigan aa A 
° PANE uri « New Hampshire « New Mexico » Ohic » Oklahoma + Pennsy! bia 
IRIAN APOLIS - Tennessee + Utah + Virginia » West Virginia » D. of C. » Hawaii “rite A 
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Morgan S. Crockford, chairman of the 
Life Advertising Association nominating 
committee, has announced the 1959-60 
slate of nominees for administrative 


' posts with the organization. 


Nominated for president is Robert S. 
Keiffer, CLU, who is assistant vice presi- 
dent for Metropolitan Life. A graduate 


of the University of California, Mr. Keif- 


JOHN L. BRIGGS 


fer received ‘his MBA degree from Har- 
vard Business School, following which 
he entered the advertising department 
of Proctor and Gamble. He joined Met- 
ropolitan in 1936. 

John L. Briggs, director of public re- 





GEORGE H. KELLEY 


lations and advertising for Southland 
Life, has been nominated for vice presi- 
dent. An Amherst College graduate, Mr. 
Briggs joined Southland Life in 1921, 
was elected vice president in 1941, to the 
board of directors in 1951, and was given 
present title in 1957. 

George H. Kelley, CLU, who has been 
nominated for secretary of Life Adver- 
tisers, is executive assistant to the vice 
president in charge of marketing at New 
York Life. He joined that company in 
1928 after graduating from Princeton. 

Nominated for treasurer is Stanley M. 
Richman, vice president of General 
American, with responsibility for public 
relations, advertising, and sales promo- 
tion. Mr. Richman, a graduate of Wash- 
ington University, joined General Amer- 
ican in 1934. 

S. Alberta Stutsman, CLU, assistant 
advertising manager for Massachusetts 
Mutual, is nominee for 1959-60 editor of 
“Life Advertiser,” the Association’s news 





who is a 


publication. Miss Stutsman, ; 
joined 


graduate of Wayne University, 





A 


ROBERT S. KEIFFER 


Massachusetts Mutual in the Detroit 
agency and went to the home office in 
1949. 





Edwyn Portrait 
STANLEY M. RICHMAN 


New members of Life Advertisers ex- 
ecutive committee were also named by 


S. ALBERTA STUTSMAN 








City metropolitan area. Opportunity to engage in all aspects of 
service, development and administration of group sales. Candidates 
must have minimum of 2 years’ experience in sales and service as 
Group Field Represertative or Home Office Group Representative. 
Submit complete resume and starting salary requirements. 

REPLY TO BOX 2730 
The Eastern Underwriter, 93-99 Nassau Street, N. Y. 38 








IRS Amends Rules on 


Federal Income Tax 

Washing An amendment to tem- 
porary Federal tax rules on life insur- 
ance company accounting methods rec- 
ommended by American Life Convention, 
Life Insurance Association of America 
and Life Insurers Conference, has been 
included in the rules adopted by the 
Internal Revenue Service in connection 
with the new Life Insurance Company 
Income Tax Act, according to a joint 
general bulletin sent by the associations 
to their member companies. 

The favorable provision recommended 
by the three associations pertains to 
amortization of bond premiums and ac- 
crual of discounts. As published in pre- 
liminary form earlier this summer, the 
temporary rules would ‘have required the 
amortization of all evidences of indebt- 
edness, including mortgage notes, over 
longer periods than previously provided. 
The ALC, LIAA and LIC successfully 
urged amendment to permit amortization 
of mortgage notes on a more favorable 





time basis, as under prior law regula- 
tions. 
In a statement on the preliminary 


draft of the temporary rules addressed 
to the Commissioner of Internal Rev- 
enue, the three associations had pointed 
out that the proposed temporary rules 
were inconsistent with the provisions of 
the Life Insurance Company Income Tax 
Act of 1959 in that they attempted to 
apply a new rule for amortization of 
bond premiums to all evidences of in- 
debtedness acquired after December 31, 
1957. The associations contended that 
under the new law the special rule for 
the amortization of bond premiums 
should be restricted to corporate, state 
and municipal evidences of indebtedness 
and that other evidences of indebtedness 
such as mortgage notes issued by in- 
dividuals were amortizable under the 
same rules previously applicable. They 
also contended that the new amortiza- 
tion rule had no bearing on the accrual 
of discounts. The Internal Revenue 
Service after careful consideration 
agreed with these views. 

Two sets of temporary rules were also 
adopted by the Interna] Revenue Serv- 
ice, one entitled, “Percentage to be used 
by foreign life insurance companies in 
determining the ‘minimum figure’ under 
section 819(b) of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954, for purposes of computing 
declaration of estimated income tax for 
the taxable year 1959;” and another en- 
titled, “Temporary rules relating to elec- 
tions, short taxable years. . . .” These 
two sets of rules were issued by IRS 
without preliminary notice. 





Mr. Crockford. For two year terms: 
Edwin P. Leader, advertising manager 
for Bankers Life Of Iowa and 1958-59 
president of LAA; Donald E. Lynch, 
director of public relations for Mutual 
Benefit; William A. Neville, assistant 
—— for Great West Life; Robert 

Fontaine, director of advertising for 
Coach Assurance, and Robert B. 
Lancaster, assistant secretary of Life of 
Virginia. 

For one year terms: Kenneth K. 
Wunsch, manager of advertising and 
public relations, Northwestern National; 
Clarence E, Bishop, sales promotion and 
advertising manager, Protective Life; 
Robert A. Adams, director of advertis- 
ing and sales promotion for Provident 
Mutual, and Frank Culp, director of 
sales promotion and training, West 
Coast Life. 


Great-West Names Marling 
An Agency Superintendent 





William Notman & Son Ltd. 
A. J. MARLING 


Great-West Life has appointed A. J. 
Marling, CLU, formerly branch man- 
ager, Southeastern Ontario at Kingston, 
as _a superintendent of agencies, and 

L. Carpenter, formerly assistant legal 
officer, as an assistant superintendent of 
agencies, 

Mr. Marling will celebrate his 25th 
anniversary with the company in- De- 
cember. He entered the insurance busi- 
ness in 1934 at Victoria, B. C., and in 
1938 became district manager at Sud- 
bury, Ont. In 1940 he was appointed a 
supervisor at Ottawa, and later served 
as branch manager of the Northern 
Ontario branch from 1941-42; at Guelph, 
Ont., in 1942; as district manager at 
North Bay, Ont., from 1945-46; and as 
Montreal Central branch manager from 
1946-54. In 1954 he was appointed man- 
ager of the Southeastern Ontario branch 

Mr. Marling has for several years 
played an active role in life insurance 
associations. He received his B.A. 
(honors) degree in 1934 from University 
of British Columbia. 

Mr. Carpenter, a 1950 graduate of 
Manitoba Law School in Winnipeg, 
joined the company in 1953 as a mem- 
ber of the Legal Department. In 1954 
he was appointed a legal assistant and 
in 1957 was named assistant legal offi- 
cer. He became assistant legal officer 
in the agency division in the same year 
when he took charge of the advanced 
sales training department. 





Clarence J. Myers, chairman and presi- 
dent of New York Life, has accepted 
membership on the board of trustees of 
the Independent ‘College Funds of 
America, Inc., a newly formed national 
office which serves as a coordinating 
center and clearing house for 40 state 
and regional associations. A_ present 
member of the board is Byron K. Ellictt, 
president of John Hancock Mutual Life. 
The ICFA represents 477 independent 
liberal arts colleges throughout the 
country. Chairman of ICFA is Dr. Terry 
Wickham, president of Heidelberg Col- 
lege. 
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Cc. C. Slater Retires 





CLARENCE C. SLATER 


Clarence C. Slater, manager of the 


Milwaukee mortgage loan regional office 
of Northwestern Mutual Life, retired 
September 30 after 21 years of service 
with the firm. During his 11 years as 
manager, mortgage and real estate in- 
vestments in the Milwaukee office ter- 
ritory have grown from less than $5 
million at 1948 year-end to $83 million 
at the present. The Milwaukee office’s 
territory covers the eastern half of Wis- 
consin and the upper peninsula of 
Michigan. Mr. Slater became the re- 
gional office’s first manager when it was 
established in 1948. He had joined the 
firm’s mortgage loan department in 1938. 
Following his retirement, Mr, Slater 
opened his own business, C. C. Slater 
& Co., in Milwaukee on October 1. 
Born in Chicago, Mr. Slater was grad- 


uated in that city with an LL.B. degree 
from Kent College of Law. While at- 
tending school, he worked in the law 


department of The Travelers from 1916 
to 1917. 

After serving two years in the U. S. 
Infantry during W orld War I, in 1919, 
Mr. Slater joined the Standard Oil Co., 
Chicago, and was in charge of the firm’s 
real estate department. 





Lester S. Roscoe Retires 

Lester S. Roscoe, CLU, retired Sep- 
tember 30 as director of field training 
for Occidental Life of California after 
22 years with the company. He will 
continue his insurance career, however, 
as a representative for the company in 
Laguna Beach, Calif. 

Well known throughout the insurance 
industry, Mr. Roscoe has appeared as a 
speaker for many insurance and sales 
conventions and conferences. He has 
written numerous articles on insurance, 
many of which have appeared in insur- 
ance publications. 

Mr. Roscoe began his insurance ca- 
reer in 1923 when he joined Equitable 
of Iowa. He remained with that com- 
pany for 12 years, serving as a personal 
producer, agency supervisor, assistant 
general agent and home office supervisor. 

In 1937, he joined Occidental and was 
named director of field training in 1940. 
He established a field training course for 
Occidental and conducted numerous re- 
gioné ul schools of instruction and review 
in various cities in the United States, 
Canada, and Hawaii. 

He became a CLU in 1931. 


Will Accept Diabetics 


Equitable Society will hereafter con- 
sider applications on the lives of persons 
affected with diabetes under certain rules 
between the ages of 15 and 60. Maxi- 
mum amount is $50,000 and minimum 


$5,000. 


L. D. Ramsey Celebrates 
50 Years as BMA Employe 


The first 50-year service emblem ever 
presented to an employe of Business 
Men’s Assurance recently was awarded 
to L. D. Ramsey, vice president. Pres- 
entation of the specially designed dia- 
mond pin was made to Mr. Ramsey by 
BMA President J. C. Higdon at a spe- 
cial luncheon, Other guests included 41 
employes with 30 years or more service, 
11 retired employes who had_ served 
more than 30 years and officials of the 
company. 

Mr. Ramsey began his service with 
BMA in 1909, just two months after the 
organization of the company. In the 
early months of BMA’s Mr. 
Ramsey and one stenographer assisted 
the company founder, the late W. T. 
Grant, in operation of the infant acci- 
dent insurance company. 

Starting at an early age, Mr. Ramsey 
served the company during its years of 
growth as it reached the top five per 
cent in size among life and accident and 
health companies in the nation. Mr. 
Ramsey was named assistant secretary 
in 1910, treasurer in 1920, secretary in 
1931, director in 1944, vice president and 
controller in 1947, and vice president in 
1956. 

Mr. Ramsey has been active in insur- 
ance industry and management organ- 
izations, having served as secretary of 
the Health and Accident Conference, di- 
rector of the Life Office Management 
Association, and president and director 
of the Kansas City Chapter of the Na- 
tional Office Management Association. 

Born in W arrensburg, Mo., he at- 
tended Central Missouri State College. 

He is a member of the Kansas City 
Chamber of Commerce, Masonic Lodge 
and Scottish Rite Temple and Shrine, 
and is a director and past president of 
the Kansas City Blue Hills Country Club. 


history, 


you 
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DIRECTOR OF AGENCIES 


Does your company have room for a C. L. U. and two other energetic top life pro- 
ducers with strong field and management experience? We desire appointment as 
Write Box 2734, The Eastern Underwriter, 93 Nassau Street, New 











HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAICHT, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 


INDIANAPOLIS OMAHA 








Oo ‘TOOLE ASSOCIATES 
neem enaaiaiets to 
Insurance Companies 
Established 1945 
220-02 Hempsteed Avenue 
QUEENS VILLAGE 29, NEW YORK 











CLU Designation Awarded to 690 


More than 1,000 persons attended the 
national CLU conferment exercises of 
the American College of Life Under- 
writers, conducted last week in Phila- 
delphia, where 690 men and women were 
added to the ranks of America’s Char- 
tered Life Underwriters. Eighty-six 
persons were granted the diploma in 
agency management. 

Approximately one-third of the reci- 
pients were personally present to hear 
the “five admonitions” of the dignified 
ceremony, and to take the professional 
CLU pledge as administered for the 32nd 
year by Dr. S. S. Huebner, pioneer in- 
surance educator, and founding father of 
the concepts on which the CLU program 
of studies was built, who is president 
emeritus of the American College. 

Vincent Brown Coffin, chancellor of 
the University of Hartford, delivered 
the conferment address, “There Are 
Many Rungs to the Ladder.” 

He counseled the new candidates, 
“Were any of you to think tonight that 
are ‘finished’ with the attainment 
of the CLU would be in a very 


you 





SPECIAL 


Minimum policy $5,000 








FOR LIFE POLICY 


combines maximum protection 
with flexible retirement benefits 


Insurance coverage to age 65, then choice of three options: 


(1) Income for life (120 months certain and continuous) of 
$5.00 per $1,000 face amount for men; $4.45 for women. 

(2) Paid-up life policy for face amount, plus $58.23 per 
$1,000 in cash. No evidence of insurability required. Full 
range of optional modes of settlement applicable to cash 
values on paid-up life policy. 

(3) Cash for $812 per $1,000 face amount. Payable in one 
sum or under full range of optional modes of settlement. 


FIDELITY MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


THE PARKWAY AT FAIRMOUNT AVENUE 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


INCOME 


The 








dangerous frame of mind. The tax law: 
are not going to remain unchanged. Thi 
economic status of individuals and cor- 
porations wil] not stand still, The fam. 
ily situations and business problems o 
your clients five years from tonight wil) 
be nothing as they are at the moment 
You recognize all these things, I an 
sure, and you are determined to sta) 
abreast. This determination require: 
implementing, and the best implementa. 
tion I know is to continue studying.” 

Mr. Coffin, a CLU himself, went or 
to say that, “The trick is to gain thé 
knowledge and then put it to immediate 
use.” 

me his conclusion, Mr. Coffin quotec 

Huebner thusly, “Life insurance i: 
es so essentially useful to society 
and so noble in its purpose as to inspire 
love and enthusiasm on the part of its 
practitioners.” 

Eugene C. DeVol, CLU, general agen‘ 
in Philadelphia for National Life of Ver. 
mont, and immediate past president o! 
the American Society of Chartered Lif¢ 
Underwriters, presided over the 32nd an. 
nual CLU conferment dinner and exer. 
cises. 

The 25-year CLU class—those who re: 
ceived the CLU designation in 1934—re: 
ceived special recognition at the exer 
cises. Twenty members of the original 
class of 128 men and six women, wert 
seated at a special head table, and were 
presented to the audience by Dr. Hueb) 
ner. 

Three persons who have been instruct! 
ing CLU classes for 25 years, fective’ 
honors at the conferment dinner ang 
were presented with sterling ‘silver 
Philadelphia bowls. They are: Georg 
S. Buck, CLU, with Fidelity Mutual Lifé 
in Seattle; Albert J. Schick, CLU, sen! 
ior training specialist, field training divi! 
sion, Prudential, and Dr. S. Huebner 

The new CLU’s bring the total numbel 
of persons who have received the desig) 
nation to 8,044. 





Chesapeake Life Expands 

Albert F. Jordan, Superintendent of 
Insurance of the District of Columbiz 
and Francis R. Smith, Insurance Com 
missioner of Pennsylvania, each hav 
announced the granting of certificates o 
authority to the Chesapeake Life of Bal 
timore to transact business of Ordinary} 
life, accident and health, and medica 
expense insurance in their respective ter 
ritories. 

In making this announcement, Leon 
ard H. Rosenberg, president of Chesa 
peake Life, states that the company now 
operates in the territories of Maryland 
Virginia and Delaware. i 

Founded in 1956, this company has ex! 
perienced rapid growth, expanding fron 
its home state of Maryland in 1958 int 
Delaware and Virginia. This latest addi 


tion of territory virtually doubles thi 
area in which the company operates. 

Applications are at present pending i 
two additional adjoining states. 
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Sibigtroth 2nd V.P. 
For New York Life 


JOHN S. THOMPSON, JR., ACTUARY 





Brosseau, Irvine Group Actuaries; Dr. 
M. F. Bell, Medical Director; Nu- 
merous Other Staff Changes 


Joseph C. Sibigtroth has been named 
second vice president and actuary in a 
series of promotions announced by Clar- 
ence J. Myers, chairman and president 
of New York Life. 

Others promoted are :Alden W. Bros- 
seau and Thomas Irvine, Group ac- 
tuaries; John S. Thompson, Jr., actuary; 
Dr. Murray F. Bell, medical director; 
John C. Fraser and Walter Shur, asso- 
ciate actuaries; Thomas D, Sloan, asso- 
ciate Group actuary; A. L. E. Crouter, 
Albert E. del Vecchio and Edward G. 
Wendt, Jr., assistant vice presidents, 
and Bruce J. Davey, assistant treas- 
urer. 

Six departments were affected by 16 
other promotions announced for the 
same date by Charles W. V. Meares, 
vice president in charge of personnel. 

Cornelius Hyatt, Jr., becomes execu- 
tive assistant in the office of James T. 
Phillips, senior vice president and chief 
actuary. Promotions in the actuarial 
department include Nora M. Beattie, 
Walter N. Miller and Harvey Stabin, 
assistant actuaries; and Joseph D. Aus- 
tin, Henry Martin, John E. Oxley and 
Alfred Walter, actuarial assistants. 

In the investment department, Francis 
P. Murphy becomes assistant director of 
economic studies; William E. Keiter and 
James P. Syrett have been appointed 


supervisors, and William D. Wallace 
has been named _ senior investment 
analyst. 


Changes in other departments include 
Arthur D. Bauer, senior supervisor, au- 
diting; Richard C. Leonard, associate 
underwriter, life underwriters’ depart- 
ment, and Robert S. Mason, director of 
editorial services, public relations. 





Manhattan Life Reports 


Record Production Gains 


Sales of Ordinary and Group life in- 
surance during the first eight months of 
1959 by Manhattan Life of New York 
was at record levels. Total paid-for 
business amounted to $179,513,184 com- 
pared with last year’s first eight months’ 
total of $147,325,291, an increase of 22%. 

Ordinary Life paid-for business since 
January 1 amounted to $113,319,392, an 
increase of 21% over last year’s 
$93,993,078. 

Group Life business since the begin- 
ning of 1959 was $65,602,292, an increase 
of 24% over last year’s $53,062,213. 

Insurance in force on September 1 
was $1,317,931,370, an all-time high. 





Promote D. W. Hermanson 
Donald W. Hermanson has been pro- 


_ moted from field supervisor to director 


of sales for the Lincoln, Nebraska, divi- 
sion of Lincoln Liberty Life, Vice Presi- 
dent and Agency Director John Coffman 
has announced. Mr. Hermanson will di- 
rect sales activities in the Lincoln divi- 
sion of the 40-year-old company and will 
continue his work in recruiting new 
underwriters. 

Mr. Hermanson joined Lincoln Liberty 
Life 14 years ago after serving in World 
War II as an Air Force navigator and 
bombardier. He is a native of Campbell, 
Nebr. 

Lincoln Liberty Life covers 12 states 
from the Rio Grande to Canada, with 
the home office in Lincoln, Nebr. 


Licensed in Idaho 


Manhattan Life has been admitted to 
transact business in the state of Idaho, 
it has been announced by the company’s 
home office in New York. 

With the addition of this new state, 
the company is now licensed to do busi- 
ness in 38 states, as well as the District 
of Columbia. 





AGENCY DEPARTMENT OFFICE 


Northeastern Life Opens New Mid- 
Manhattan Office to Serve as N. Y. C. 
Base Headquarters 

Delbert Dumont, vice president and 
director of agencies for Northeastern 
Life of New York with home offices in 
Mount Vernon, N. Y., announced that 
his company has opened a Metropolitan 
agency department office at 51 East 
42nd Street, New York. This office will 
facilitate service to Manhattan general 
agents and serve as a New York City 
base to Northeastern’s agency depart- 
ment home office headquarters. 

S. Samuel Wolfson, a member of 
Northeastern Life’s board of directors 
and a member of its agency committee, 
will be affiliated with the office at 51 
East 42nd Street, as an agency consult- 
ant. 

Mr. Wolfson is widely known by the 
New York insurance fraternity, having 
been chairman of the board of Life Un- 
derwriters’ Association of New York; 
president of the Managers’ Association 
of New York; president of the Midtown 
Managers’ Association, He is a charter 
member of the Life Supervisors’ Asso- 


ciation and is a member of the Round 
Table. 












cAnnouncing— 


1. 
All Children and New 


2. 


$280 Million in Force in 6 Years of Active Operation. 


GENERAL AGENTS WANTED... 


Over 200% Commissions During First 20 Years 
Plus Lifetime Renewals 


Our Three Newest Money Making Plans: 
FAMILY GROUP ECONOMY PLAN 


Maximum Protection—Lowest Cost. 
Father Age 30-$5,000; 


LOW PREMIUM OF LESS THAN $6 PER MONTH. 


INCREASING PROTECTION PREFERRED 
WHOLE LIFE 


An Exclusive Contract—Originated by Us. 


You'll Hardly Believe It But Here Are 
Two Examples of How the Plan Works 








to negotiation. 





send 











Conn. General Appointments 


Five field brokerage 
have been announced by 
General Life. 

Named senior brokerage consultants 
are Douglas L. Metz of the Chicago 
branch office and Charles E. Baker, Jr., 
of the Chicago brokerage agency. 

New brokerage consultants are Rob- 
ert H. King at the Chicago brokerage 
agency, Charles S. Beck at the Char- 
lotte brokerage agency and James E. 
Freeman at the Memphis brokerage 


appointments 
Connecticut 


agency. 










Mother Age 30-$1,000. 
Arrivals—$1,000. All this for one 
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Initial Initial 
Annual Annual 
Premium Premium end Premium Premium end 
$6,764 20 yrs. $1,764 7,558 20 years $2,558 
— Death Paid- Cash Paid- Cash 
ear Benefit up or Death up or 
End Insurance| Loan Benefit Insurance| Loan 
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286,200 244,400 | 161,422 





















(a) Guaranteed Permanent Increasing 


$5,000 or More; (d) Guaranteed Paid 


in 20 years with the Increasing Amou 


husband dies wife's premium 
abled wife's premium is waiv 


Attractive 





AMERICAN BANKER 





ALL GUARANTEES 


teed Increasing Insurability; (c) Guaranteed 4% Interest Rate on Loans of 
-up Values 3% C.S.O. Table; (e) Guar- 
anteed 3% Discount Advance Premiums; (f) Guaranteed Conversion to Lower 
Premium without Evidence of Insurability; (g) Guaranteed Reduced Premium 


3. WIFE 20-YEAR TERM RIDER 


Issued up to $250, 000—50%, of Husband's Insurance. If 


WIFE AGE 30—$7 per $1,000 ANNUALLY. 
Also complete line of very competitive policies! 


in Illinois — New Jersey — Pennsylvania — Maryland — District of 
Columbia — Ohio — Missouri and 28 Other States 


Write or wire: LEO SEXTON, Senior Vice President 


600 Brickell Ave., Miami 32, Fia. 
JAMES G. RANNI, 






Protection for 20 Years; (b) Guaran- 








nt of Insurance on a Permanent Basis. 







is waived. If husband is dis- 
ed. ALL THESE BENEFITS— 








Franchises 







S LIFE OF FLORIDA 






PRESIDENT 





Interested i in Management? 


Established New York City agency interested in young, suc- 
cessful career agent to assist in recruiting and training of college 
graduates under 25 years of age. Organized program leads to full 
supervision and management opportunity. Salary plus bonus—open 


Write us about yourself in detail. Address Box 2732, 
The Eastern Underwriter, 93 Nassau St., New York 38, 














Charles Anchell Speaker 
At Boston Ass’n Meeting 


The Boston Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation will hold the season’s first regu- 
lar luncheon meeting at the Dorothy 
Quincy Suite, John Hancock Building, on 
October 7. Featured on the luncheon 
program will be Charles Anchell, agent 
of New York Life and president of the 
Life Underwriters Association of New 
York City. 

Mr. Anchell has been a _ consistent 
member of his company’s Top Club Coun- 
cil. He was elected as the first chairman 
of the New York Life’s Agent’s Advisory 
Council in 1946 by Council members at 
the company’s annual convention and 
has served the Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation of the City of New York in many 
capacities leading to the presidency. He 
is a life and qualifying member of the 
Million Dollar Round Table. 

A special ceremony will take place 
honoring William C. Coogan, who is re- 
tiring after 20 years as the association’s 
executive director. 

BLUA President George A. Gallagher, 
manager, Metropolitan Life, Newton, 
will preside. Others handling arrange- 
ments are: Daniel H. Coakley, New 
York Life, who will introduce the 
speaker, and Samuel Lederman, man- 
ager, John Hancock, Dorchester, is in 
charge of attendance promotion. 





Director of Training 


George J. Lamb, of Omaha, Neb., has 
been promoted to the newly created po- 
sition of director of 
training with the 
home office agency 
staff of the Frank- 
lin Life, Spring- 
field, Ill. 

Announcement of 
Mr. Lamb’s ap- 
pointment, effective 
» October 1, was 
made by Charles E. 
Becker, president of 
Franklin Life. 

Mr. Lamb has 
been Franklin’s re- 
gional manager for 
Nebraska since Oc- 
tober 1, 1958, and has been active in the 
insurance field since 1952. 


G. J. Lamb 





Advanced by Mass. Mutual 


Massachusetts Mutual Life announced 
the advancement of three home office 
employes, Emmett G. Jergensen, agency 
assistant, has been named assistant di- 
rector of agency costs. David E. Birk- 


haeuser, a training assistant in the 
agency department, has been named 
assistant director of training. Gordon 


S. Fountain, assistant manager in the 
premium accounting department, has 
been made manager of the department. 





APPOINT J. P. FRAWLEY 


Joseph P. Frawley has been appointed 
as Group representative in the New 
York City district Group office of New 
England Life. Mr. Frawley, an army 
veteran, graduated from Fordham Uni- 
versity and has been in the insurance 
field since 1956, 
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Records Set in Fordyce Campaign 


ninth annual Fordyce Summer 
Campaign honoring Manhattan Life’s 
board chairman, J. P. Fordyce, the field 
force set a new record for paid-for busi- 
ness during June, July and August, with 
$66,567,080. This was 7% greater than 
the figure of $62,245,321 paid-for achieved 
during the 1958 Fordyce Campaign, the 
previous record for the event. 

The Richard M. Grosten Agency, Los 
Angeles, led nationally in number of 
awards with four, while the Rudolph D. 
Longmire Agency, Pasadena, Calif., won 
three. Orlando A. Corini, general agent, 
New Rochelle, N. Y., who joined the 
company in January of this year, won 
two awards, Other agencies walking off 
with two awards were: Kelley-Baum, 
Detroit; E. Donald Fuerst, Pittsburgh; 
Joseph D. Robbins, New York; Har- 
melin Agency, Newark, and Joe E. Dan- 
iels, San Antonio. 


In the 


Award Winners 


The leading 
tionally 
first in 


bert C. 


personal producer na- 
in Ordinary paid volume and 
the western territory, was Al- 
Hamlin of Rudolph D. Longmire 
Agency, while the Kelley-Baum Agency’s 
Royal L. Brown walked off with the 
national award for new paid Ordinary 
lives. Robert L. Koontz of the E. Don- 
ald Fuerst Agency was first nationally 
in pension trust volume and Joseph R. 
Fallon, Richard A. Lau Agency, Dallas, 
was national leader in Group life vol- 
ume, 
Personal general 


producers, except 


agents, who won territorial awards for 
° : . >» 
paid Ordinary volume were: Bruce M. 
Robbins, Joseph D. Robbins Agency, 
New York, first in Metropolitan New 
York; 3enjamin Rosen, Harmelin 
Agency, New Jersey, first in eastern 
territory; while’ Robert M. Halstead of 


the Kelley-Baum Agency, Detroit, was 


Crothers Succeeds Brooks 
For Jefferson Standard 


W. L. Brooks, manager of Jefferson 
Standard Life’s Charlotte, N. C., branch 
office since 1926, relinquished his man- 
agerial duties on Octcber 1. Mr. Brooks 
in the future will devote his full time 
with Jefferson Standard to the special- 
ized fields of estate planning and busi 
ness financing. He has been director 
of the company since 1933. H. B. Croth- 
ers, CLU, has been appointed manager 
of Jefferson Standard’s Charlotte branch 


effective October 1. He has been 
manager since June, 1957. 

Mr. Brooks’ 33 years as man 
ager, the Charlotte branch) has become 
the largest of Jefferson Standard’s 66 
branch offices operating in 29 states, the 
District of Columbia and Puerto Rico. 
As a group, the agency’s policyholders 
in 13 counties own life insurance pro- 
tection in excess of $165,000,000, and last 
year purchased 2,695 policies totaling 
more than $18,352,000. 


office 
assistant 
During 


Mr. Crothers, a native of Natchez, 
Miss., served as an Army pilot during 
World War II. He joined Jefferson 
Standard as a student cashier in 1939, 


later serving as cashier in Oklahoma and 
He served 


in Che Rae as supervisor 
of the Charlotte branch office from 1950 
until June, 1957, when he became as- 


sistant manager. 


Franklin Training Schools 

Two sales training schools for repre- 
sentatives of Franklin Life were held 
September 27-October 2. One was con- 
ducted at Starved Rock Lodge near 
Utica, Ill. The other was held at Cocoa 
Inn, Hershey, Pa 

Vice Ag yng James Maloy and Di- 
rector of Sales George Kamataris, from 
Franklin’s home office at Springfield, Ill., 
conducted the Starved Rock school. 
William D. Clements, Jr. Franklin 
agency manager at Collingswood, N. = 
was in charge of the Hershey school. 


leader in the midwestern territory. 
Leading in the southern territory was 


Nathan Karnibad, Stracener Agency, 
while Albert C. Hamlin, Longmire 
Agency, was first in the western terri- 


tory (as well as national leader in Or- 
dinary paid volume). Henry E. Weir, 
Klaser Agency, St. Louis, led in the 
north central territory and Barney T. 
Matteson, Joe E. Daniels Agency, San 
Antonio, was first in southwestern terri- 
tory. 

General agents who led nationally in 
personal production were Orlando A. 
Corini, New Rochelle, N. Y., who was 
leader in paid Ordinary volume and new 
paid Ordinary lives. Leading personal 
producer in pension trust volume was 
Clarence Spencer, Trenton, while Rich- 
ard M. Grosten, Los Angeles, was first 
in paid Group life volume. 

The leading general agency in paid 
Ordinary volume and Group life volume 
was the Richard M. Grosten Agency, 
while the E. Donald Fuerst Agency was 
first in pension trust volume. 

The following general agencies were 
each first in Ordinary volume in their 
respective divisions: Division I: Richard 
M. Grosten; division II: Harmelin 
Agency (New Jersey); division III: Jo- 
seph D. Robbins; division TV: Rudolph 
D. Longmire; division V: Joe E. Dan- 
iels; division VI: Hugh S. Hughes, Jr. 

The 10 leading general agencies on a 
company-wide basis were: The Richard 


M. Grosten Agency, Los Angeles; Frank 
V. Gilbert Agency, Jamaica, N. Y.; 
Kelley-Baum Agency, Detroit; M. Mil- 


Agency, Philadelphia; Har- 
Newark; Charles Edwards 
York; James G. Ranni 
New York; Joseph D. 
Robbins Agency, New York; Bernard 
B. Hoffman Agency, Buffalo, and Daniel 


Forman Agency, Albany. 


ton Sobel 
melin Agency, 
Agency, New 
Organization, 





American Travelers Sales 
Seminar in Cleveland 


Roy A. Foan, president of American 
Travelers Life of Indianapolis, an- 
nounced their fall sales seminar for the 


Cleveland area is being held at the Sher- 
aton-Cleveland Hotel. Regional Di- 
rector for the company is the local firm 
of Presper & Associate:. 
is one of a series to be 
conducted in major cities through the 
end of October and is aimed at present- 
ing to the field force increased product 
knowledge and new sales ideas. The 
premiere showing of a new training film 
is a highlight of the program, 


Silverman, 
This seminar 


: Principals of the managing agency in 
Cleveland, Joel Silverman, CLU, and 
Benedict A. P1 resper, shave set an im- 


pressive record in the field of recruiting 
and training new agents. 

The agency offers all types of life in- 
surance, accident and health, Group and 
pension trusts. 





THE LEE NASHEM AGENCY 
“The Major League Agency" 


(Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Co., 
Newark, 


TO BROKERS 


We pay 55% -+ nine 5's vested on 

Ordinary Life! 

Extremely high immediate cash 

values on about 20 different types 

of contracts. 

One year incontestable—not two. 
COME IN AND SEE US! 








NASHEM AGENCY 


110 East 42nd Street 
New York 17, N. Y 


LEE 





Herman Feingold’s New Post 

Boklan Associates, Inc., 50 East 42nd 
Street, New York City, first general 
agent for American Life of New York, 
has appointed Herman Feingold as 
brokerage manager and supervisor. Mr. 
Feingold brings to this association many 
years of experience in the life and acci- 


icing many of the top producers and 
leaders in the life insurance industry. 
The Boklan Associates, Inc., were re- 


cently successful in placing a suhstan- 
tial line with the American Life of New 
York for one of Mr. Feingold’s brokers. 

In announcing the appointment, Albert 
A. Boklan of the Boklan Associates, Inc., 
stated “The addition of Mr. Feingold to 
our organization is an important step in 
the direction of expanded services that 
are planned for the continued benefits 
to agents and brokers in the New York, 
New Jersey Metropolitan area.” 





66 Become LOMA Fellows 


Sixty-six men and women representing 
50 United States and Canadian life insur- 
ance comnanies have become Fellows of 
the Life Office Management Association 
Tnstitute this vear. it was announced by 


Roy A. MacDonald, managing director 
of the LOMA. Since the first LOMA 


Institute Fellow qualified 22 years ago, 
968 have fulfilled the prescribed require- 
ments for the academic honor. 

The LOMA Institute was established 


in 1932. Since then more than 52000 
nersons have enrolled for more than 
182,000 examinations. The Institute 


awards certificates for the completion of 
its introductory course and dinlomas on 
qualifving for its associateship or fel- 
lowship designations, Fellows of the 
Institute are entitled to use “F. L. M. TI.” 
(Fellow, Life Management Institute) 
after their names. 





Raises Discount Rate 

The Guardian Life has raised the dis- 
count rate allowed on premiums for life 
insurance and annuities paid in advance 
The new rate is the equivalent of 4% 
interest rate on advance premiums, com- 
pared with a rate of 3% allowed previ- 
ously. 





50 Court St., Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 
HERMAN REINIS 


REINIS & REINIS 


GENERAL AGENTS 


Manhattan Life Insurance Co. 


Phone: MAin 4-7951 
JOSEPH REINIS 








LIFE INSURANCE 





RENEWALS 


RENEWAL PURCHASE COMPANY 


300 Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


PURCHASED ON 
EQUITABLE BASIS 


PLaza 3-2826 











‘640 Fifth Ave., New York 19, N. Y. CIrcle 5- 
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BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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WILLIAM E. MUNROE agent fe 
oices j 
, nounced 
William E. Munroe has been appointed} 45 agen 
general agent in Providence for Wash-jj:a. hee 
ington National, according to an an-ffor man 
nouncement by W. Watt, president.)Fastern 
Mr. Munroe joins the Washington} excellen 
National with a varied background inffor that 
life, accident and health, Group insur-}1957 an 
ance selling and agency management.) Prior 
He was an educator before entering the}field, M1 
insurance field and has served as anfbusiness 
agent, division manager with Pruden-jWest C 
tial and general agent with MutuallCity Col 
Trust. Durin; 
Air Forc 
. ition con 
Connecticut Mutual Names _ | Gunnery 

Santa 


H. B. Mathewson in Honolulupraiuate 


Harry |B. Mathewson has been ap 
pointed general agent to head the Con- 


chool a 
Born i 


necticut Mutual Life’s new agency injgraduate: 


Honolulu. The agency, 
October 1, is the company’s first 
Hawaii and 86th throughout the United] 
States. 

(Mr. Mathewson resigned his position 
as division manager for The Prudential in 
Honolulu to take over his new post. In 
the life insurance business in the Islands 
for thirteen years, he is currently serv- 
ing his third term as president of Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters in Hawaii. 

Connecticut Mutual Life already has 
over $5 million invested in the Islands. 
Policyholders who have moved to Hawaii 
have over $1 million of insurance. 
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New York Life Names Head 
For Product Development 











JOHN F. RYAN 


John F. Ryan, vice president and ac- 
tuary, has been named vice president in 


‘charge of product development for New 








York Life. 
will be responsible to Clarence J. Myers, 


In his new assignment, he 


chairman and president, and will report 


| directly to him. 


This marks the first time product de- 


Sun Life of America Holds 
Annual Managers’ Meeting 


The 19th annual managers conference 
of Sun Life of America was held the 
week of September 14 at the home office 
of the company in Baltimore. 

The conference was opened by Sun 
Life’s President Stanford Z. Rothschild, 
who stressed the importance of recruit- 
ing and training new personnel to fill the 
many new positions to be created as a 
result of the company’s long-range ex- 
pansion plans. President Rothschild also 
noted that 1959 was the greatest year 
for expansion in the Sun Life history. 
He revealed plans for opening a new 
district office in October. 

Various phases of district manage- 
ment, sales training and sales promotion 
activities were discussed. One session 


included a review, discussion and actual 
participation in “Brainstorming,” con- 
ducted by James O. Proctor, superin- 
tendent of adult education, Baltimore 
Department of Education. 

The conference concluded with a 
luncheon in the Hotel Emerson, Balti- 


nore, at which Agency Vice President 
Jose L. Hirsh revealed the fourth quar- 
ter plans for 1959. 








“Where Business is Appreciated” 


CARL E. HAAS, C.L.U. 
General Agent 
Continental Assurance Company 


32 COURT STREET BROOKLYN 1,N. Y. 
TRiangle 5-7362 











A. MAXWELL KUNIS, F.S.A. 
Consulting Actuary 
Specializing in 
Life Company and Pension Problems 
11 West 42nd St.. New York 36 


Actuarial and 
Accounting Assistant 

Eastern company (about $200 million 
in force) needs young man, interested 
in actuarial and accounting work, as 
assistant to V. P. and Actuary. Salary 
commensurate with experience and edu- 
cation. College degree in Business Ad- 
ministration or Math desired. Our 
people know of this ad. Reply in con- 
fidence to Box 2731, The Eastern Under- 
writer, 93 Nassau St., New York 38, 


N. Y. 

















a supervisory 
Agency, 
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NEW POST FOR M. L. RHODES 
Morris L. Rhodes has been named to 
post in the H. M. Silin 
Erie, Pa. 

_ Mr. Rhodes entered the life insurance 
field in March, 1958, when he joined 
the Silin Agency, and he has established 
a substantial personal sales record. Prior 
to becoming a life insurance agent, Mr. 
Rhodes was in the manufacturing field 
and served as production superintendent, 
plant manager, and supervisor of meth- 
ods and plan study. 








Appointed Ass’t Actuary 
For Washington National 


i velopment has been the full-time concern 
fof an executive officer, Mr. Myers said. 
: The appointment is another major step 
jin the organizational realignment stem- 






He's on the 
RIGHT ROAD 















‘ming from the company’s recent adop- 
ition of a “total marketing” concept, he 
explained. In his new responsibility, Mr. 
Ryan will work closely with the ac- 
tuarial, marketing and investment offi- 


hcers who are interested in specific as- 
§pects of product development. 


Mr. Ryan was appointed assistant ac- 
tuary in 1945, executive assistant in 
1949, assistant vice president in 1950, 
second vice president in 1954, vice presi- 
dent in 1956 and vice president and ac- 
tuary in 1957. He is a Fellow of the 
Society of Actuaries. 





Appointment of Hy Lampe as general 


fagent for Postal Life of New York, with 
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Equitable Life § 


KEYS TO 
SUCCESSFUL SELLING 
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ARDEN GROSSNICKLE 


Evanston, Ill., 
appointment of 
actuary 


Gross- 


Washington National, 
announced recently the 
Albert Grossnickle as assistant 
in the Ordinary division. Mr. 
nickle has had 13 years of actuarial ex- 
perience with Continental Assurance and 
Central Standard Life. He served for 
three years in the Army Air Force dur- 
ing World War II, with 15 months of 


Postal Life Appoints overseas duty in the Pacific area to his 
i i credit. He graduated from Beloit Col- 
campe “a5 White Plains lege with a B.S. degree in 1943. 


Mr. Grossnickle is an associate of the 


Society of Actuaries. 


offices at White Plains, N. Y., was an- 
: nounced by Donald L. Smith. director . —— 
ntediof agencies for the company. Mr. Lampe : 
Vash-jiias been active in the insurance field : Companion Life in Larger 
1 all-ifor many years and goes to Postal from : 
ident.}Eastern Life where he established an $ H.Q. at 230 Park Ave., N. Y. 
ngtonfexcellent production record. He qualified ‘ Companion Life of New York has just 
id inffor that company’s producer’s club in . announced its move to newer and larger 
nsur-§1957 and ranked second in production. : quarters in the New York General 
ment.} Prior to entering the life insurance > Building at 230 Park Avenue, New York. 
g the}field, Mr. Lampe was in the construction : Formerly housed at 345 Madison Avenue, 
iS anfbusiness in ‘Los Angeles. While on the : the company’s entire operation is now 
amet eg Dee ve oe age ae and the ° centralized at the new address along 
utua ity College o os Angeles. ° os se ane f . 
Parte World War IL he abivekd isthe This completely modern basic training program, in s with and adjacent to departments of the 
Ai i i de ; . parent company, Mutual of Omaha. 
ir Force in administration and produc- four parts, is designed to assist the new field asso- ‘ Commenting on the expansion move, 
tion control at the Tonopah Army and ; : F ; ‘ : V. J. Skutt, president of Companion and 
>S pmety Range. it aevees, marae — ciate attain his goal of Career Life Underwriter. :  «— Muteal of Ouiala. anid: ““Contianed 
“ a ir Bas als : i F : ; ; : : : “aaah 
lulu graduated from the Adjutant General’s These Keys To Successful Selling will help him . apaahge n poo: gaiy apis bere, 
| _ap- School at Arkansas State College. along the Right Road faster and easier. : panion Life had $202,000,000 of insurance 
Con- Born in New York City, ‘Mr. Lampe * in force and assets exceeding $7,000,000. 
-y in ted from Seward , Park High : This growth record seems to coincide 
penedpchool before moving to Los Angeles. ; fittingly with Companion’s celebration 
st in He now lives in Port Chester. A this year of its tenth anniversary.” 
Inited . In commenting on results of the sec- 
L. C. SCHLEICHER DEAD i ond quarter at the company’s recent 
sition} Louis C. Schleicher, assistant vice a board meeting Mr. Skutt said: “Total in- 
tial in president, Home Life of America, died ° come in the second quarter was up 26% 
st. In recently after a brief illness. 3 over last year, while assets climbed 8.3% 
lands} Mr. Schleicher had been with Home A to a new high.” 
serv-Life for 38 years and had ‘held a number Eastern departments of Mutual of 
Asso-bf supervisory positions in the agency LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF IOWA : Omaha are also now housed in 230 Park 
aWall.department since 1937. He was named : Avenue. These include the offices of 
y hashssistant vice president in 1953 and was a FOUNDED IN 1867 IN DES MOINES * the Eastern General Council, the Inde- 
lands.jn charge of one of the company’s four ‘ = pendent Service Bureau and the New 
awaiilfeld divisions at the time of his death. ee ewe er re ae eae AE CO ee eee eee ee 2 York regional group office, 
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700 Attend CLU National Seminar 


Seven hundred persons gathered on 
the campus of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania recently to attend the intensive one- 
CLU National Seminar, sponsored 
jointly by American College of Life Un- 
derwriters and American Society of 
Chartered Life Underwriters. The semi- 
nar was the first major project of 
the new CLU Joint Committee on Con- 


tinuing Education. 

A nationally prominent five-man 
ulty delved deeply into the investment 
value of life insurance in an inflationary 
era. The faculty consisted of: Dr. Karl 
R. Bopp, president, Federal Reserve 
Bank of Philadelphia; Dr. S. S. Huebner, 
president emeritus, American College 
Herbert C. Graebner, CLU, dean, Ameri- 
can College; Benjamin N. Woodson, 
CLU, president, American General Life; 
and Charles B. McCaffrey, lecturer in 
insurance, Wharton Schoo! of Finance 
and Commerce, University of Pennsyl- 

vania, and special consultant in advanced 
underwriting, Provident Mutual Life. 

Paul A. Norton, CLU, vice president, 
New York Life, who served as general 
chairman of the seminar, and is chair- 
man of the Joint Committee on Continu- 
ing Education, said he believed this 
latest step in the program of continuing 
education for the life underwriting pro- 
fession was most successful. 

The opening paper of the morning 
session, “The New Quest for Security, 
by Dr. Bopp, recognized as one of the 
country’s outstanding authorities on 
banking and finance, was concerned with 
the ever present problem of inflation 
and the shrinking dollar. 

After discussing the problems of un- 
certainties of economic changes in the 
past and what the future might hold, 
Dr. Bopp said, “I think it is clear from 
what I have said that all individuals 
cannot protect themselves individually 
from inflation. To the extent that they 
can shift the risk and the losses to 
others because of the inferior bargain- 


day 


fac- 


ing power, political influence, ignorance 
and inertia of others, the others of 
course bear the burden. To the extent 


that shifting cannot take place, because 
all can shift equally well, there is no 
protection. But the mere attempt to 
shift promotes inflation, and this is likely 
to result in economic hi urdships for all. 
“Inflation interferes with the accom- 
plishment of fundamental economic ob- 
jectives—growth and full employment. 
In this sense, preventing inflation is a 
means to an end. 
_ “Preventing inflation is also an end 
in itself, I do not believe that a majority 
-of us wish to live in the kind of society 
where everyone is continually trying to 
shift the risk and the loss burden of 
rising prices of everyone else—where, 
through force and by evasion, the strong- 
est are successful in shifting the burden 
and the weakest members of society 
are compelled to carry the load. j 
“The alternative is a society of re- 
straint—restraint by the monetary au- 
thority, by our Government, and above 
all, by all of us as individual citizens, 
for the Government and the monetary 
authority are ultimately responsive to 
the citizenry. I do not believe that re- 
straint js too high a price to pay, in the 
richest country in the world, for reduc- 
ing me hazard of inflation.” 


. Huebner On Basic Hazards 


9 second speaker of the morning 
was Dr. S. S. Huebner, frequently re- 
ferred to as the “Father of CLU.” Dr. 
Huebner’s talk, concerned with the basic 
hazards of life, and how life insurance 
deals with those ‘hazards, was entitled, 
“A Modern Look at the Economics of 
Life Insurance.” 

The opening remark of Dr. Huebner’s 
talk set the stage for a thorough look 
into the economics of life insurance 
when he said, “The basis of life insur- 
ance is the family, the cornerstone of 
the nation economically, socially, and 


politically. Similarly, life insurance is 
the financial basis of the family in the 
Ov erwhelming majority of cases. 


_ “Left to themselves, the great ma- 
jority of adult humans are by nature 
weaklings in the field of finance and 


business procedures. They need the cre- 
ative powers of life insurance to protect 
them against their personal weakness 
quite as much as life insurance is needed 
to protect them against the one hazard 
of uncertain economic death.” 

Dr. Huebner continued, “I have al- 
ways regarded my life insurance as a 
last will and testament with respect to 
all three forms of economic death. My 
wife and children are called beneficiaries. 
But they are not beneficiaries—they are 
my heirs. I am the testator and upon 
my death (under any of the three types 
of economic death), they get by bequest 
what they already have today. A bene- 


ficiary is a person who benefits. My 
family members, when I die, do not 
benefit. They merely get, under my life 


will, in the form of a bequest from me, 
the dollar value—and not all of that, I 
will admit—of what they enjoy today 
while I am still with them.” 

In reviewing the responsibility of the 
life underwriter, Dr. Huebner discussed 
the field of education. “The education of 
the field life underwriter represents only 
one side of the educational picture. We 
must also indoctrinate the public—the 
family head—educationally, in the eco- 
nomics of life insurance, that is, from 
the standpoint of personal obligation 
life-insurance-wise to his family, his 
first and most important economic busi- 
ness.” 

Dean Graebner Tells Investment Side 


Herbert C. Graebner, CLU, spoke 
about the investment side of life insur- 
ance as it serves modern families and 
businesses. “Any discussion of the in- 
vestment element of life insurance must 
begin with the premise that life insur- 
ance is a multiple-purpose financial 
vehicle and that it is property from 
which income can be made to flow when- 
ever earning power is destroyed. 

“The usual savings or investment plans 
face two major obstacles to their suc- 
cessful completion,” Dean Graebner con- 
tinued. “One is the possible premature 
death of the person engaged in carrying 
out the plan. He may not live long 
enough to make all the payments re- 
quired to reach his stated goal. The 
other obstacle is the quite natural tend- 
ency for a human being to place greater 
emphasis on satisfying some current de- 
sire in preference to providing for some 
future contingency. There are so many 
demands and pressures for current 
spending that the best made plans of 
men as far as savings and investments 
are concerned are frequently interrupted, 
deferred, and finally abondoned until it 
is too late. 

“The various consumer finance sur- 
veys prove beyond any question of doubt 
that most persons exhibit much more 
skill at earning income than they do in 
saving a portion of it. Results are par- 
ticularly disasterous when persons who 
are inexperienced and untrained in the 
complicated art of investing attempt to 


carry on a ‘do it yourself’? investment 
program. The fact is that heads of 
families, who during their working 
careers, exhibited great talent to earn 


a fine income, face a retirement period 
with pitifully small amounts of assets 
which yield a retirement income so in- 
adequate as to require a considerable 
reduction in living standards or a con- 
tinuation of working years beyond nor- 
mal retirement.” 


B. N. Woodson Stresses Permanent 
Insurance 


The final speaker at the morning ses- 
sion was Benjamin N. Woodson, CLU, 
Mr. Woodson’s talk, “Meeting Our Re- 
sponsibilities to the Public,” concerned 
itself with the inflation argument, the 
“buy term and investment the difference” 


philosophy. . 
In discussing the advantage of per- 
manent life insurance, Mr. Woodson 


Annuity Retirement 
Higher Guaranteed Interest 


New England Life has increased its 
guaranteed interest rate and reduced its 
annuity purchase rates at retirement 
under deposit administration Group an- 
nuities. 

Interest has been increased on money 
deposited in the unallocated fund during 
the first five contract years. Annuity 
purchase rates for a certain number of 
years have been reduced and are on a 
3% reserve basis. 

The selection of optional forms of 
annuity at retirement has been liberal- 
ized. 





said, “Clearly, then, it is our professional 
obligation to urge upon our client the 
ownership of adequate life insurance, in 
the light of his needs, his worth as an 
earning machine, and the economy of the 
day. 
aj submit that it is also our obligation 
to urge permanent insurance upon the 
man whose situation makes permanent 
insurance desirable or even optional. 

“It becomes our obligation to sell per- 
manent insurance to the man whose 
circumstances give him a choice in the 
matter, simply because as life under- 
writers we know both from our studies 
and from our long experience that— 

“permanent insurance is the best 
insurance, for most men, in most circum- 
stances; and 

“cash values are the best investment 
for some of the investable dollars of al- 
most all men and for most or wall the 
investable dollars of many men.’ 

Concerning the investing-the- differ- 
ence philosophy, Mr. Woodson said, “So 
we must face the fact that it is impos- 
sible to find either the investment or the 
insurance needed to provide the absolute 
and unequivocal equal, in two packages, 
of the one-package plan.” 

Persons attending the Seminar then 
adjourned for luncheon, which was 
served in the University Museum. 


McCaffrey Talks on Business Insurance 


The meeting then reassembled with 
Charles B. McCaffrey as the speaker for 
the afternoon session. In his address 
entitled, “Some Practical Uses of Life 
Insurance in Modern Business,” Mr. Mc- 
Caffrey dealt with split dollar plans, key 
man life insurance, key man disability 
insurance, and estate clearance through 
corporate funds. 

Mr. McCaffrey said, “Life insurance 
is owned by millions of people in this 
country for a multitude of purposes. 
There is perhaps no other form of 
property in which so many individuals 
have a present or future interest. As 
its principal function, life insurance of - 
fers protection in the way of financial 
security for the dependents of the in- 
sured. Vast amounts are also purchased 
by business firms to provide indemnity 
for the loss of a partner, stockholder, or 
other key men. 

“Today more and more business life 
insurance is being underwritten to serve 
not only the needs of the business firm 
itself, but indirectly to serve the needs 
of the business owner-executive and his 
family.” 

With respect to key man indemnity, 
Mr. McCaffrey stated, “Admittedly no 
amount of life insurance can replace the 
creative and administrative abilities that 
are lost to the business when death un- 
expectedly takes a key executive. But 
life insurance proceeds can indemnify 
the firm for the cash value of the serv- 
ices lost insofar as they can be measured. 
Such timely proceeds can keep the busi- 
ness operating and provide a_ financial 
cushion until the right replacement has 
re-established the regular flow of busi- 
ness profits.” 

In speaking of employe death benefit 
plans, Mr. McCaffrey said, “A single 
type of plan is seldom the best solution 
to an adequate employe death benefit. 
Many companies utilize several plans. 
They may combine the qualified with the 
nonqualified, and include Group insur- 
ance. To secure a properly integrated 
plan, the services of an experienced pro- 
fessional consultant are practically a 
must.” 


Officers Elected By 
Life of North America 


QUINLAN MGR. OF GROUP SALES 





V. A. Scamell, C. A. Johnson and F. A. 
Carpenter Appointed to New 
Group Dept. Posts 





The board of directors of the Life In- 
surance Co. of North America elected 
the following officers at its meeting 
September 15. 

John J. Quinlan has been elected man- 
ager of Group sales. Prior to joining 
the company in 1957, Mr. Quinlan spent 
10 years in Group field management and 
insurance sales. He was Group re- 
gional manager in the Philadelphia 
Metropolitan service office until moving 
to the home office in February, to direct 
the Group sales operation. He is a 
graduate of Admiral Farragut Academy 
and Amherst College and is treasurer 
of the Philadelphia Group Representa- 
tive Association. 

Vincent A. Scamell received the title 
manager of Group services. Joining the 
company in 1958, Mr. Scamell is direc- 
tor of Group field service. He now 
serves as special assistant to Milton F. 
Chauner, Group vice president and as 
operations head of the various Group 
divisions in the home office. A veteran 
with 10 years experience in the insur- 
ance business prior to his association 
with the life company, Mr. Scamell had 
home office and field responsibilities in 
a major life insurance company. He is 
a graduate of Rutgers University. 

Clyde A. Johnson was elected assist- 
ant comptroller, Group. Prior to join- 
ing Life of North America, Mr. Johnson 
was secretary in Group insurance with 
Pacific Mutual Life. In 1957 he was 
named director of Group administration 
for the life company. He continues his 
administrative responsibilities and_ will 
coordinate Group and Ordinary account- 
ing methods. Mr. Johnson is a graduate 
of the University of Minnesota. 

Frank A. Carpenter was named man- 
ager of Group underwriting. He entered 
the life insurance business 12 years ago 
and joined the life company in 1958 as 
director of Group underwriting. Prior 
to this he served as senior Group un- 
derwriter with Prudential. He is a 
— of Franklin and Marshall Col- 
ege. 





R. M. Tully District Mgr. 


For Massachusetts Mutual 


Appointment of Richard M. Tully as 
district manager for the ‘Massachusetts 
Mutual Life in Westchester County, was 
announced by E. Lloyd Mallon, CLU, and 
Robert I. Curran, Jr., general agents for 
the company at 630 Third Ave. in New 
York City. 

A native of New York City, Mr. Tully 
attended ‘Rhodes Preparatory and Stuy- 
vesant High School. He has been in 
the life insurance business since 1955. 
Mr. Tully is a member of the Huguenot 
Lodge #46 F.&A:M. 

The office will be located at 65 Pond- 
field Rd., Bronxville, N. Y. 





Ordinary Sales Increase 


Wyoming led the country in percent- 
age increase in Ordinary life insurance 
sales in August. Alaska ranked second 
and New Hampshire third, according to 
the Life Insurance Agency Management 
Association which has analyzed August 
sales by states. Countrywide, Ordinary 
business increased 6% in August, com- 
pared with August, 1958, while Wyoming 
sales gained 38%. In Alaska, August 
sales were up 32%, with the New Hamp- 
shire increase being 24%. 

For the first eight months of the year, 
with national Ordinary sales up 7% from 
the year before, Arizona led with an 
increase 27%, with Mississippi in second 
place, up 20% from the corresponding 
period of last year. 
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| HEARD On The WAY 





The Craftsman Insurance Co. of 
Boston, will sponsor the 1959-1960 series 
of the Bishop Fulton J. Sheen program 
on WBZ-TV, Channel 4, Boston. 

Walter Hennessey, Chairman of 
Craftsman board, will personally intro- 
duce the two initial programs and wel- 
come the viewer to the series. 





Of the couples about to be married, 
59.6% plan to buy life insurance or add 
to their present policies soon after mar- 
riage, according to a survey released by 
the Ziff-Davis magazine, “Modern 
Bride.” 

The survey was conducted by the 
Lloyd H. Hall Co. It reveals that 60.7% 
of this same group plan to buy general 
insurance for their household shortly 
after marriage. 





Through the efforts of the John Han- 
cock, some 100,000 non-English speaking 
Russians recently had the opportunity 
to gain a better understanding of the 
American way of life. At the American 
Exposition, held in Moscow’s Sokolniki 
Park this summer, the Russian trans- 
lation of the Hancock booklet on the 
life of Abraham Lincoln was distributed 
free to Russians who reportedly accepted 
it with “curiosity and enthusiasm.” 

The booklet, which was translated by 
a team of experts at the U. S. Informa- 
tion Agency in Washington, is also being 
put to use here in our own country. At 
Boston University, Dr. Leon Twarog, 
associate professor of Slavic languages, 
has received a supply of both the orig- 
inal and the Russian versions, and is 
planning to supplement his classroom in- 
struction with the booklet this year. 

Professor Twarog, who is also presi- 
dent of the American Association of 
Teachers of Slavic Languages, called the 
John Hancock contribution to the Mos- 
cow exhibition, “an outstanding effort 
towards creating a better understanding 
of the American way of life on the part 
of the Russian people.” 

Uncle Francis 





Honor Colonial Employes 

Six employes of Colonial Life with a 
total of 203 years of continuous service, 
were honored at a recent Spinners So- 
ciety luncheon in East Orange, N. 
The Spinners Society is a Colonial Life 
employe organization of active and inac- 
tive members with a minimum of 25 
years of service. 

The six employes honored were: Irene 
Woerner, Jersey City; Florence Bigot, 
Union City; Victor L. Fox, Red Bank; 
Ida S. Norris, Union; Ella MacDonough, 
East Orange. Also honored was Ellen 
McGlinchy, Jersey City, who retired 
after 33 years of service. 





California Life Elects 
B. N. Nemerov President 


Acceptance with regret of the resigna- 
tion of O. Faris as president has 
been announced by the board of direc- 
tors of California Life, Oakland. 

The board elected N. Nemerov, 
Hillsborough, Calif., to succeed Mr. 
Faris as president. Mr. Nemerov also 
will continue in his present post as 
chairman of the board. 

It was reported to the board by Mr. 
Nemerov that the sale of Ordinary life 
insurance during August was the high- 
est for any month in the history of the 
company. 





GENERAL AMERICAN SALES UP 

General American Life’s paid Ordinarv 
production through August ranked 21% 
better than the comparable year-to-date 
figure for last year. Paid Ordinary pro- 
duction in the month of August totaled 
10% better than in August, 1958. 
Personal accident and sickness pre- 
miums in August exceeded by 25% the 
total for the same month last year. 


To Hear Adlai Stevenson 


Adlai E, Stevenson, twice a candidate 
for President of the United States, will 
be guest luncheon speaker in Waldorf 
Astoria at the annual meeting of the 
Institute of Life Insurance on December 





Equitable Society TV Show 


Equitable Society is sponsoring a se- 
ries of six historical dramas based on 
true incidents in the lives of six notable 
Americans to be seen over NBC-TV 
Sunday evenings from 8 to 9 P.M. begin- 
ning October 18 on which date the sub- 
ject will be Thomas Jefferson. On No- 
vember 22 the story will be that of Eli 
Whitney. 

The dramas are produced by Mildred 
Freed Alberg of the award winning 
“Hallmark Hall of Fame” with the edi- 
tors of American Heritage, the magazine 
of history. 


Speakers for Mid-West 


Management Conference 
Featured speakers on the program of 
the 19th annual Mid-West Management 
Conference, French Lick, Ind., October 
29-31, will include Kenneth P. Dowd, edu- 
cational director, Phoenix Mutual, Hart- 
ford; J. Smith Ferebee, manager, 
Equitable Society, Richmond, Va.; Earl 
C. Jordan, general agent, Massachusetts 
Mutual, Chicago; Walter Gastil, general 
agent, Connecticut General, Los An- 
geles; A. T. Everett, vice president, The 
Prudential, Newark; E. Clare Weber, 
CLU, general agent, New England Life, 
Cleveland; Dr. Kenneth Black, Jr., CLU, 
professor of insurance, Georgia State 
College, Atlanta; Frank B. Maher, vice 
president, John Hancock, Boston; and 
Alden C. Palmer, Commissioner of In- 
surance, Indiana. 

Each of the speakers, except Mr. 
Maher and Mr. Palmer, will relate his 
talk to the conference theme: “Manage- 
ment for the Retention of Manpower 
and Business”: “Through the HR. Fac- 
tor,” Mr. Dowd; “Through Quality Se- 
lection and Extraordinary Motivation,” 
J. Smith Ferebee; ‘Through Manpower 





of Go Out of the Business,” Ear] C. Jor- 
dan, general agent, Massachusetts Mu- 
tual, Chicago; “ Through the Right Agen- 
cy Man agement Attitude,” Mr. Gastil; 
“Through Health Insurance—Manage- 
ment’s Tinder Box.” Mr. Everett; 


“Through a Look Within—Ourselves, 
Our Supervisors, and Our Associates,” 
Mr. Weber; and “Through Responsive- 
ness to Current Economic and Social 
Changes,” Mr. Black. 

Speaking at the Thursday dinner, tra- 
ditionally a spot for an institutional level 
address, Mr. Maher will use as his sub- 
ject, “Management—a Privilege and a 
Responsibility” ; and Mr. Palmer will 
extend greetings at the Friday luncheon. 

The Mid-West Management Confer- 
ence, meeting first in 1938 and continu- 
ously since except for two war years, is 
sponsored by the General Agents and 
Managers Association of Indianapolis. 





Made Group Sales Director 


Thomas R. Young has been made direc- 
tor of sales for the Group department of 
Pan-American Life of ‘New Orleans. He 
joined Pan-American in December, 1956, 
as regional Group manager in Dallas. 

A graduate of University of Texas, Col- 
lege of Business Administration, Mr. 
Young has been active in the Group in- 
surance field since 1951. Prior to his as- 
sociation with Pan-American Life in 1956 
he was district Group representative for 
Massachusetts Mutual Life in Houston. 





Pan-American At Atlanta 

Pan-American Life has appointed Carl 
E. Patterson, general agent at Atlanta, 
it is announced by Paul Light, regional 
agency vice president. Prior to join- 
ing Pan-American he was with Union 


Central in Atlanta and previously was 
general agent in North Carolina for Na- 
tional Life of Vermont and with Penn 
Mutual in Atlanta. 











WANT TO STEP UP YOUR OWN AGENCY? 


A Connecticut life insurance company has General Agency 
openings which can pay you up to 103% of first year’s 
premium. This is a unique opportunity for a strong per- 
sonal producer or brokerage supervisor. Competitive life 
contracts plus Guaranteed Renewable Accident & Sickness 
and Major Medical. Send resume to Box 2728, The Eastern 
Underwriter, 93 Nassau Street, New York 38, N. Y. 














American United Announces 
Changes in Underwriting 


American United Life announced gen- 
eral reduction in gross premiums through 
use of the new 1958 CSO Table of Mor- 
tality, but cash values and the company’s 
reserve liabilities continue to be the 
higher values based on the 1941 CSO 
Table. 

In its new rate book, American United 
adopts a quantity discount system of 
premium rates, using an $8 policy factor. 
It uses seperate, lower life insurance 
premium rates for females. Cash and 
other policy values remain the same for 
men and women, as do the dividend scale 
and the waiver of premium and double 
indemnity rates. 

Changes in the pattern of dividend 
scales produce lower average net pay- 
ments for persisting business. 

Some of the many additional changes 
are: 

(a) Reduction of extra premiums for 
substandard table ratings. 

(b) Addition of Term to age 70 policy, 
with cash values. 

(c) Additional feature included in 
waiver of premium rider provides waiver 
to age 65 for disability occurring between 
ages 60 and 65. 

(d) Increase in single premium maxi- 
mums to $100,000 for insurance and de- 
ferred annuities and $150,000 for imme- 
diate annuities. 

(e) Addition of 10-year supplemental 
Term convertible in eight years (besides 
the 15 to 20-year riders previously of- 
fered). 

(f) Full benefit immediately on_ pol- 
icies issued at age 0 

(g) Reduction of minimum short Term 
charge to that for 10 days (formerly one 
month). 





Conn. General Appoints 


Siewers Ass’t Manager 


Lloyd A. Siewers has been appointed 
assistant manager of the Broadway 
agency, New York, of Connecticut Gen- 
eral Life, Manager George H. Greason 
announced, 

Mr. Siewers joined the company in 
1956 as a brokerage consultant in New 
Orleans working with independent gen- 
eral insurance men and their clients. 
Before his appointment to the Broadway 
agency he served as senior brokerage 
consultant at the New Orleans office. 
He attended Marietta College in Ohio 
and the University of Michigan. 





Bankers Life & Casualty 
Manager at Kansas City 


Bankers Life and Casualty has an- 
nounced the appointment of Wayne 
Hamilton to the post of Kansas City 
branch manager. 

Mr. Hamilton has been with Bankers, 
underwriters of the White Cross Plan, 
since 1952, He joined the company as 
a fieldman in Phoenix and prior to his 
position as sales coordinator in the com- 
pany’s Chicago home office, he was dis- 
trict manager in Denver, and branch 
manager in Indianapolis. 

A native of Browning, Mo., Mr. Ham- 
ilton will direct sales activities in Mis- 
souri, Kansas and Iowa. 





Woodward, Ryan, 
Sharp & Davis 


Consulting Actuaries 


55 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 6 
Telephone HAnover 2-5840 


THOLU Program 


(Continued from Page 1) 











on debit insurance. Cecil B. 
vice president and director of 
agencies, Independent Life and Acci- 
dent, Jacksonville, will discuss “Life In- 
surance in Small Packages.” James W. 
Hurt, assistant vice president ‘and man- 
ager, claim department, Empire Life and 


session 
Carroll, 


Accident, Indianapolis, will speak on 
“Underwriting Habits on Weekly Pre- 
mium,” while Francis E. Kavanaugh, 


assistant secretary, John Hancock Mu- 
tual Life, will present a “Comparison of 
Weekly Premium and Monthly Debit 
Underwriting Procedure.” This will be 
followed by a case clinic covering debit 
business underwriting. 

The Friday morning session will pre- 
sent Dr. Archibald C. Wilson, medical 
director, Connecticut General Life, who 
will speak on “The Investigation and 
Underwriting Appraisal of Respiratory 
Conditions.” At this session there will 
also be panel discussions on various 
underwriting problems including “Acci- 
dental Death” and “Reconsideration of 
Habits Cases,” participated in by Harry 
Cook, life underwriting manager, Mutual 
Service Life; George C. Denny, under- 
writing secretary, Berkshire Life; 
Ernest R. Ehresman, regional underwrit- 
ing manager, Lincoln National Life; and 
Arthur C. Kerin, director of selection, 
National Life. 

In addition to the informal reception 
for all convention delegates on Wednes- 
day evening, an interesting ladies’ pro- 
gram has been provided for wives ac- 
companying their husbands to the 
convention, 





Midland Mutual Increases 
Its Non-Medical Limits 


Substantial increases in limits on non- 
medical business have been announced 
by Midland Mutual Life. 

The new scale, which applies to both 
male and female lives, is as follows, 

Age at Issue Amount Limit 


30 and under $25,000 
31-35 15,000 
36-40 10,000 





Licensed in South Dakota 


Beneficial Standard Life, Los Angeles, 
has been licensed to sell insurance in 
the State of South Dakota. The com- 
pany, which began 19 years ago as a one- 
state operation, now operates in 43 states 
and the District of Columbia. 

Beneficia] Standard has $180,000,000 of 
life insurance in force, and has paid out 
more than $50,000,000 for hospital and 
doctor care of policyowners. The com- 
pany is staffed by 400 employes in its 
home office and its field activities are 
carried out by more than 4,000 repre- 
sentatives. 
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GOLD BOOK 
The Eastern Underwriter 
The Gold 


THE 
This issue of 
Il being 


is in two parts, Part 


Book of Life Insurance Selling, annual 
sales edition, in which will be found 
many articles by authorities in their 


fields on present day marketing methods, 


trends of the business and comments 


on other aspects of the insurance econ- 
omy important for the agent, the agency 
and all 


know 


manager identified with sales 


about. 
Gold Book demon- 


promotion to 
Basic theme of The 

that 

growth of the 


strates despite some _ novelties, 


credit structure and in- 
tense competition from salesmen in fields 
other than life insurance for a share of 
the public’s disposable dollar the volume 


of insurance sales continues to increase 


because fundamental insurance needs 

still remain the heart of any life insur- 

ance program. 

N. Y. DEPARTMENT CENTENARY 
The first week of January, 1860, is the 


most important date in the history of 
New York State Insurance Department. 
It is also the most important date as far 
as the policyholders of the State are 
concerned. In that week the Depart- 
ment was created. 

Since passage of the century it has 
grown to be the largest and most in- 
fluential insurance supervisory body of 
any state, a great and sound leader in 
regulation of all types of insurance. 


New York State legislature has passed 
in that period innumerable laws affecting 
the insurance business and its operations, 
having 
many 


essence of some of these statutes 
been carried into legislation by 
other states. 
important of all this legisla- 
establishment of a code 
Charles E. Hughes laws 
his work as counsel of 
the Armstrong Investig life in- 
surance in 1905-6. 

At first thought 


the laws too restrictive and severe, but 


The most 
tion was new 
known as the 
zrowing out of 
xation of 


insurance companies 


before long the legislation was accepted 
as building a bulwark of 


The 


safety for the 


insurance business. prestige of 


Hughes grew until he was asked to ad- 
dress the top organization of the life in- 
surance industry which was the Associa- 
tion of Life Insurance Presidents (now 
Life Insurance Association of America.) 
He was then greeted as a great friend of 
the business—a complete turnabout. 
The first Superintendent was William 
Barnes of Albany, Republican boss at 
the State Capital, who served a decade 
and after a number of successors the 
Department got out of politics when Mr. 
Hughes, elected Governor, named Wil- 
liam H. Hotchkiss for the post. A su- 
perb appointment as he has been de- 
scribed as a statesman in every sense. 
Hotchkiss followed by another 
lawyer of ability, William Temple Em- 


was 


mett, who served at the time Work- 
men’s Compensation was established in 
New York. Following him was Jesse S. 


Phillips who had served with distinction 
as chairman of the Judiciary Committee 
at Albany and on leaving the Depart- 
ment became chairman of Great Ameri- 
can Indemnity. Other fine characters 
followed in the superintendency post in- 
cluding Col. Francis R. Stoddard, James 
A. Beha, Judge Albert Conway, now 
chief justice of New York Court of Ap- 
peals, George S. Van Schaick, Louis 
H. Pink, Robert E. Dineen, Alfred J. 
Leffert Holz, Julius Wikler 
and now Thomas Thacher 

Probably none was faced with more 
difficulties than Judge Conway who held 
the office during the time when the 
whole country was engaged in feverish 
activity of speculative investment. 
Changes in the insurance code were im- 
perative to bring about new conditions 
and stop the organization of insurance 
companies not qualified financially or 
otherwise to operate. Important new 
amendments were enacted. In 
the financial crisis which followed the 
collapse of the market Superintendent 
Van Schaick, who succeeded Judge Con- 
way, faced many problems which he 
succeeded in solving. 

Improvements in regulation, legal and 
otherwise, continued under succeeding 
Superintendents. 


Bohlinger, 


laws or 


That the insurance industry is now in 
so strong a position is a great tribute to 








PETER J. WALSH 


Peter J. Walsh, new member of the ex- 


ecutive committee of the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents, hails from 
Denver, Colo., and is state national direc- 
tor of the Colorado Association. ‘Born in 
Chicago March 30, 1913, he attended par- 
ochial and public schools in Chicago. He 
entered insurance in Chicago on April 
20, 1936, with the Globe Indemnity, in 
the engineering department, as a_ plate 
glass and burglary inspector. On March 
1, 1942, he joined the Zurich Insurance 
Companies, in the home office, as com- 
pensation and liability underwriter. 

On May 1, 1944, he went with Van 
Schaack & Company of Denver, as casu- 
alty department. manager and account 
executive. In 1951 he was elected assist- 
ant vice-president of the firm, and as- 
sistant manager of the insurance depart- 
ment. 

On March 1, 1954, he purchased con- 
trolling interest in the firm of Gill & 
Smith, one of Denver’s oldest agencies. 
On March 1, 1958, the name was changed 
to Walsh, Gill & Smith. Mr. Walsh was 
president of Denver Insurors in 1949 and 
president of the state association in 
1955. With the NAIA he has been chair- 
man of the special committee to study 
revision of advertising participation and 
a member of the casualty committee for 
the last four years. 

* * x 


James B. McIntosh, administrative vice 
president, New England Life, has been 
named chairman of the board of visitors 
of the Boston University College of 
Business Administration. A graduate of 
Boston University in the class of 1950, 
Mr. McIntosh is a trustee of the univer- 
sity and served last year as president of 
its General Alumni Association. 


* * * 


Alan H. McAllister has been appointed 
assistant treasurer of the Phoenix of 
Hartford Companies, He was born in 
New Haven. He graduated from Man- 
chester, N. H. Central High School, 
Dartmouth College 1948 and the Tuck 
School of Business in 1950. He joined 
the company in 1950 and served as a 
special agent in the Phoenix’ Boston of- 
fice before returning to the investment 
department in 1953. Mr. McAllister is 
an Army veteran, vice president of the 
Dartmouth Club of Hartford, and a past 
president of the Phoenix Men’s Club. 





insurance supervision, led by New York 
State’s Department. The record of the 
latter deserves more than a routine rec- 
ognition of its centenary. And that is 
what will be given. 


ELLEN M. PUTNAM 

Ellen M. Putnam, who was re-elected 
a trustee of National Associ iation of Life 
Underwriters last week, is a Rochester, 
N. Y., agent of National Life of Ver- 
mont, who has often been honored by life 
insurance organizations in her own city. 
She was the first woman in the United 
States to be elected president of a local 
life underwriters association, that of 
Rochester, and she also was president of 
the life insurance and trust council there 
and chairman of the Rochester Chapter 
of CLU. All of the life underwriters 
associations in Rochester once combined 
to give a dinner in her honor. About 75% 
of the cases she w — are on lives of 


men. With NALU is also chairman 
of the committee on na planning. 
* * x 
Robert D. Sauer has ioined the 
Kemper Insurance companies’ ocean 


cargo underwriting staff in the New 
York office. Mr. Sauer’s original train- 
ing was in the ocean m: irine department 
of the Royal-Globe Group in New York. 
More recently he was affiliated with 
Frenkel and Company Inc., of New York 
city and with Liberty Mutual. He was 
gre aduated from Waynesburg (Pa.) Col- 
lege in 1952. oe 


Milton H. Grannatt, Jr., highly re- 
garded Trenton agent, had what was 
probably his most embarrassing moment 
at the recent Atlantic City convention 
of the New Jersey Association of Insur- 
ance Agents. As outgoing president of 
NJAIA, Milton presided at the banque: 
in the course of which various prizes 
were drawn for. Imagine his acute em- 
barrassment when he went to read in the 
ticket drawn for a prize of a week-end 
at the Traymore Hotel, the name was 
“Mrs. Helen Grannatt,” his own wife. 
The coincidence is remarkable, for, 
despite the fact that the raffle was re- 
stricted to women only, the over-all at- 
tendance at the meeting exceeded 900. 

* “ * 


Thomas Watters, Jr. of 
Donovan, New York law 
izing in insurance, and Mrs. Watters will 
fly to Europe October 2 on a Pan-Amer- 
ican jet plane. First stop will be London 
after which they will visit Paris, Rome 
and Florence. On October 30 they will 
fly back. 


Watters & 


firm special- 


* ok ok 


Rumbough C. Tweed has been ap- 
pointed district office manager of Motors 
Insurance Corporation in charge of the 
Mobile, Ala., district office. Mr. Tweed 
has been office manager of the Birming- 
ham, Ala., branch. He is a graduate of 
Emory University in*Atlanta, and served 
in the United States Air Force during 
World War II. 
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Youngman New P.R. Manager of 
Assn. of Casualty & Surety Cos. 

Burton L. Youngman, who joined the 
public relations department of the Asso- 
ciation of Casualty & Surety Companies 
in 1950 and has been assistant manager 
since 1953, has been named manager of 
the department. He will serve in this 
capacity until the Association’s P.R. de- 
partment becomes a part of the new In- 
surance Information Center, now being 
organized. 

Over the past ten years Mr. Young- 
man’s activities in the Association have 
been many and varied. He has admin- 
istered the New York State Insurance 
Speakers Bureau, joint undertaking of 
ACSC and the State Association of In- 
surance Agents. This bureau has sched- 
uled some 400 talks a year over the past 
five years before such civic organizations 
as Rotary, Lions, Kiwanis, Chambers of 
Commerce, Business and Professional 
Women’s Clubs and PTAs. It has an- 
swered some of the questions that loom 
largest in the public mind—questions 
about highway safety, services of the 
local agent, what the people themselves 
can do to help reduce rates and how the 
premium dollar is divided. 

Mr. Youngman has also supervised the 
P.R. department’s publications and writ- 
ten numerous leaflets and booklets, in- 
cluding several on automobile insurance 
rates, which produced orders for more 
than 40,000,000 copies. He conducted a 
number of statewide campaigns to inform 
the public about the requirements of new 
safety responsibility laws. He also as- 
sisted numerous authors in preparing 
articles for the leading daily newspapers 
and magazines on such subjects as home 
owner’s liability, malpractice, fraudulent 
claims, excessive verdicts, traffic acci- 
dents and many others. 

Another activity has been the kit pro- 
gram under which more than 20,000 kits 
ot sample policies and bond forms have 
been made available each year to students 
in over 100 colleges and universities. This 
program, aimed at improving the quality 
of insurance education, is a joint effort 
of ACSC, the Health Insurance Insti- 
tute, Institute of Life Insurance, National 
Board of Fire Underwriters and Surety 
Association of America. 

Prior to joining the Association, Mr. 
Youngman was a newspaper reporter, 
assistant editor of the American Maga- 
zine and publicity director of an adver- 
tising agency. 

He served in the U. S. Navy during 
World War II and participated in the 
landings in North Africa, Sicily, Italy and 
France. In the Pacific Theater he first 
commanded an oil tanker and later had 
charge of public relations for a fleet of 
250 ships and 50,000 men. At the end of 
the war, he held the rank of lieutenant 
commander. 

A graduate of Phillips Exeter Academy 
and Cornell University, Mr. Youngman 
is married to the former Eleanor Mac- 
Kinder Bert, a niece of Sir Holford Mac- 
Kinder, British scientist, and of Ame 
Leroy. French ambassador. They live in 
New York City and have two children. 














Russia Reinsurance Not New 


A blue view of international reinsur- 
ance losses is a front page editorial 
article appearing in The Policy-Holder of 
England. Discussing reinsurance markets 
in several countries the article is based 
on statements made by Hugh Kenneth 
Goschen, chairman of the Mercantile and 
General of London. 

Also, in article are references to rein- 
surance business formerly placed in other 
countries which since has trans- 
ferred to the Ingoss-traka, 
State Insurance institution. 

“Most people seem to think the trans- 
action by the Russians of reinsurance 
business from other countries is a de- 
cided novelty,” says The Policy-Holder. 
“The fact, however, is that the Russians 
have been represented in London for a 
long time, having facilities for both plac- 
ing and accepting facultative business. 
They have even been placing Iraqui risks 
among the companies—or trying to place 
them.” 

The Policy- Holder is correct in stating 
that there is nothing new in this sitna- 
tion. In 1927—a decade after the Russian 
Revolution—Gosstrakh was havine insur- 
ance dealings with other countries. but 
not with USA as Charles E. Hughes, then 
Secretary of State, refused to hove USA 
business dealings with the Bo!sheviks 
who were succeeded by the Soviets. 


been 


the Russian 


* * x 


Boston of Dallas 


On this page in issue of September 25 
headquarters of Walter Boston, famed 
3usiness Interruption loss adjuster was 
given as Boston instead of Dallas. 


* * * 


Italian Government Honor for 
Nationwide’s Pres. Murray Lincoln 


Murray D. Lincoln, president of Na- 
tionwide Insurance here. was awarded 
the Order of Grand Official of the Italian 
Republic at ceremonies in Rome on Sep- 
tember 12. The award ws conferred bv 
Benignini Zaccagninni, Minster of Labor 
and Cooperation, in behalf of the Italian 
Government. 

Mr. Lincoln, also president of the 
Cooperative League of the United States. 
received the award in recognition of his 
leadership in establishing the Istituto 
Finanziaro delle Cooperative Americane 
e Italiana (Financial Institute of Italian 
—American Cooperation). The institute 
was set up in 1955 to encourage the de- 
velopment of cooperatives in Italy. 

The award also cited Mr. 5 heicaii. for his 
efforts in other international affairs, par- 
ticularly for his work in CARE, interna- 
tional relief agencv. He was president 
of CARE from 1945-57, and is now chair- 
man of the board. 

The principal aim of the financial in- 
stitute is to demonstrate to Italian 
people, with loans and instruction. how 
thev can improve their economic lot 
through their own efforts. 





Forest Disaster Recalled 

Some of the most disastrous ‘fires in 
the past, not only in toll of lives but in 
extent of damage, will be recalled during 
the next fortnight. From October 4 
to 10 is Fire Prevention Week. Those 
fire tragedies include San Francisco, 
Texas City, Triangle sweatshop high up 
in a building near Washington Square, 
New York, Ringling Brothers Circus at 
Hartford, Cocoanut Grove night club, 
Boston, and one of the worst — Peshtigo 
Forest. 

The last named catastrophe in the fall 
of 1871 was one of the worst the country 
has experienced. It broke out almost 
simultaneously in Wisconsin and Mich- 
igan and before being extinguished 
burned more than 150 miles of timber on 
both sides of Green Bay, Wis., eventually 
destroying part of 41 towns in the for- 
ests of a vast two-state region. The 
death toll was more than 1.500 men, 
women and children, 750 of them resi- 
dents of Peshtigo. 

Journal of American Insurance (of 
which Newell R. Johnson is general man- 
ager and Frederick J. Keilholz, editor,) 
describes in its October issue this fire 
in some detail as well as giving interest- 
ing facts of the lumber industry. That 
industry started in this country in 1608 
when Jamestown colony sent the first 
shipment of “pitch tarre, clapboard and 
waynscot” to England. 

“For more than 300 years lumber- 
men operated as an extractive industry, 
cutting over-wooded areas and moving 
on westward as a part of the pioneer 
movement that transferred a timberland 
wilderness into a nation of homes, farms 
and factories,’ says Journal of American 
Insurance, 

The Journal gives some other impor- 


tant historical dates. Among them are 
these: 
1620—First sawmills built in Maine 


and Virginia. 
16090—First paper mill in new world 
established in Philadelphia. 


1830—Steam 
mills. 


power hitched to saw- 

1869—Paper mill in Topsham, Maine, 
first in USA to make pulp from 
wood. 


1905—U. S. Service founded to im- 
prove and protect Federal for- 
ests; in same year a lumber 
company erected in Greenville. 
Maine, first fire tower to guard 
against forest fires. 


1941—Tree farm system begun in 
Washington State to grow and 
harvest trees. 


1952—American forests for first time 
in modern history began grow- 
ing trees faster than removal 
rate—a direct result of good 
forest management. 


American Journal of American Insur- 
ance concludes its articles by saying that 
the insurance industry has been in the 
forefront of assistance in helping the 
lumber industry in forest rehabilitation 
measures. This is done by helping pro- 
mote better fire-fighting equipment, pio- 
neering workmen’s compensation for 
lumberjacks, and being active in making 
possible a reduction of accident hazards 
in the logging, lumber, paper and con- 
struction industries. Today. much of the 
nation’s 488 million acres of commercial 
timberland is managed so it produces 
continuous crops of forest products. 

Forest fires continue, but are not so 
numerous as they were before fire pre- 
vention work focussed concentrated at- 
tention on them. 

* * x 


Group on Conn. State Employes 


State Controller Raymond S. Thatcher 
of Connecticut says that about 20,000 em- 
ployes of the State are being covered 
for $87 million in the state’s Group life 
insurance plan. The insurance is being 
handled for the state by Aetna. Trav- 
elers. Connecticut General and Security 
of Connecticut. The latter is a newcomer 
in the insurance plan of the state. The 
others have been on the program several 
years. 
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Some Press Room Rules 

A number of 
the American College of Surgeons Clin- 
ical Congress held in Atlantic City this 
week. Several hotels were used by the 
surgeons as this is one of the largest of 
conventions. At the shore resort there 
were 10,000 present including 1,500 mem- 
bers of the families of the surgeons and 
other women guests. Many reporters at- 
tended. It that 
highly technical nature of the talks most 
ot the reporters were writers well versed 
in medicine and some other scientific 
subjects. Four or five press rooms cover- 
ing the clinical congress were established 
in the Hotel Dennis. 

Rules governing the reporters in part 
follow: 

“All members of the working press are 
welcome to register, receive a badge 
admitting them to all open sessions of 
the clinical congress and have all scien- 
tific papers and handouts available as 
well as to sit in on interviews with scien- 
tificauthors. These interviewss are ar- 
ranged from a half day to a day in ad- 
vance. 

“All members of the working press, in 
return for this pressroom service, estab- 
lished for the purpose of giving them 
the information they need in time for 
their deadlines, are expected to obey this 
rule of the press room: 

“Releas ates I bserved 

elease dates must be observed on 
all scheduled events. Anyone refusing to 
obey the rule for release time will be 
denied the privileges of the press room 
as of the time the infraction is discov- 
ered. The rule here, which is custom- 
ary at most scientific meetings, is as 
follows: 

“Events scheduled on the program any 
time before 12 noon are for P.M. news- 
papers of the same day. 

“Events scheduled on the program any 
time after 12 noon are for A.M. news- 
papers of the next day. This does not 
apply to spot news, meaning any event 
not a part of the scheduled program. 

“This notice has been prepared at the 
request of science writers themselves.” 


insurance men attended 


was evident from the 


* * * 


W. W. Durham & Co. 


W. W. Durham & Co.,; Chicago, are 
celebrating the 50th anniversary of their 
representation of United States Fidelity 
& Guaranty Co. Robert H. Bean has 
heen elected executive vice president and 
Harold J. Graf, treasurer of W. W. Dur- 
ham & Co. Charles W. Hawkins has 
heen made manager of the life insurance 
department and F. J. Opelka ‘has ‘re- 
tired after 52 vears with the organiza- 
tion. Frank J. Durham is president. 
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Berry Presents NBFU Proposals On 
Multiple Line Financial Standards 


J. Raymond Berry, general counsel, Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters, stated 
views of the NBFU on financial require- 
ments applicable to stock property imsur- 
ance companies doing a multiple line 
business in New York State in a statement 
before the Joint Legislative Committee on 
Insurance Rates and Regulation which met 
Monday in New York to hear views pre- 
sented by stock dre and casualty insurers 
and mutual companies. Mr. Berry gave h's 
suggestions in the present move of _ the 
legislative committee to get views on inte- 
grating new standards into the law as to 
remove inconsistencies. 

lwo weeks ago former Insurance Super- 
intendent Alfred Bohlinger offered pro- 
posals of independe nt insurers and Insur- 
ance Company of North America. 

Mr. Berry's suggestions, on behalf of 
the National Board, follow: 


Minimum Capital and Initial Surplus 


The discrepancy in the requirements as 
respects the minimum capital and initial 
surplus of a casualty company which en- 
gages in multiple line business pursuant 
to Section 311 of the New York Law 
and a fire, marine, or a fire and marine 
company which possesses and exercises 
the same multiple line underwriting 
powers in accordance with Section 341 
of the law should be removed. 

The mere fortuitous circumstance that 
one company engaged in a multiple line 


business traversed the casualty route 
while another took the fire route, al- 
though they both write the same lines 


of business, affords no basis for a $75,000 
differential in the initial surplus require- 
ment and the $50,000 differential in the 
surplus to be maintained by such mul- 
tiple line companies 

The National Board concurs that an 
amendment is desirable to effect equality 
and uniformity of treatment. If the 
legislature in its wisdom feels that the 
larger amounts required of a casualty 
company but not of a fire company en- 
gaging in multiple line business are 
preferable, the National Board would not 
be opposed to the more stringent re- 
quirements being made applicable to fire 
companies writing multiple lines. 

In order not to prejudice some of the 
“small fire companies which may be about 
to seek multiple line underwriting 
powers, perhaps your committee may 
wish to consider the desirability of a 
“grandfather clause” or of making the 
amendment sufficiently prospective in 
operation so that such companies will 
have an adequate opportunity to comply 
therewith, 


Minimum Surplus to Policyholders 


In addition to the financiai require- 
ments concerning minimum capital and 
initial surplus, the new standard to be 
met with respect to minimum surplus 
to policyholders has been incorporated 
by amendment into certain sections of 
the Law, such as Sections 79 and 96. 
Inadvertently, the new standard has 
been omitted in a number of other sec- 
tions of the law. 

The National Board believes that it 
would be desirable to make appropriate 
editorial changes in these sections to 

make the law consistent and remove any 
doubt in the minds of either those who 
administer the law or those who are sub- 
ject to the administration thereof. 


Alien Companies—Trusteed Surplus 


An alien casualty and surety insurer, 
pursuant to Section 311(2), is required 


to have a trusteed surplus at least equal 


in amount to 150% of the minimum capi- 
tal required by Section 311(1) of a cas- 
ualty or surety company for the kind or 
kinds of business for which the alien 
company is to be licensed. On the other 
hand, an alien fire, marine, or fire and 
marine insurer, pursuant to Section 
341(4), must have a trusteed surplus at 
least equal to 200% of the minimum 
capital required by Section 341(1) in 
order to engage in the fire or marine 
lines of business for which such alien 
insurer is to be licensed. 

The obvious purpose of Section 311(2) 
was to place the alien casualty insurer 


on the same plane with the domestic 
casualty insurer and to fix no greater 
nor lesser financial requirement than 


that which obtains in the case of a do- 
mestic company. The same thing is 
true in the case of an alien fire insurer 
by reason of the complementary section 
applicable to alien fire insurers. 

So long as an alien casualty insurer 
does casualty business only, pursuant to 
the casualty powers granted to it, and 
so long as the alien fire company en- 
gages solely in fire business, no problem 
arises. However, because Section 311(2) 
is silent as to the precise requirements 
demanded of an alien casualty company 
seeking to be licensed to do a fire, ma- 
rine, or fire and marine business, and 
Section 341(4) is silent as to the exact 
requirements for an alien fire insurer 
which desires to write casualty lines, the 
Department of Insurance has properly 
pointed out that a clarifying amendment 
to these sections is desirable. 

It is our understanding that the Insur- 
ance Department has consistently inter- 
preted these sections to mean that if an 
alien fire company wishes to engage in 
multiple line business such company 
must comply with the trusteed surplus 
requirements fixed for fire companies as 
to the fire kinds of business which it 
writes, and the trusteed surplus require- 
ments fixed for a casualty company to 
the extent that it exercises casualty 
powers. 


We believe that an appropriate clari- 
fying amendment should be made to 
Sections 311(2) and 341(4) in order to 
effect this result and not leave either 
the Department or alien companies in a 
quandry as to the precise intent and 
meaning of the Legislature. 


Examination of Domestic Fire and 
Casualty Insurers 


The National Board is in full accord 
with the discretionary authority that has 
been conferred upon the Superintendent 
authorizing him to examine into the af- 
fairs of any insurer doing an insurance 
business in this state as often as he 
deems it expedient for the protection of 
the interests of the people of this state. 
The first paragraph of Section 28 con- 
fers this power upon the Superintendent 
and affords—insofar as a statutory pro- 
vision can do so—maximum protection of 
the interests of the people. 

The Insurance Department, in a very 
real sense, conducts an almost continual 
scrutiny of the books, records, and af- 
fairs of insurance companies and care- 
fully checks into the integrity, under- 
standing and ability of the management 
of insurance companies. When a com- 
pany is organized every director is per- 
sonally subjected to.a searching examina- 
tion as to his character and ability. 

Every insurance company both within 
and without the State of New York, if 
it is licensed here, is obligated to furnish 
quarter-annual statements and a compre- 
hensive annual statement in convention 
form to the Superintendent of Insurance. 
This is so whether the company is a 
newly-formed specialty company with 
limited operations or whether the com- 
pany has been in existence for a century 
or more and writes numerous lines of 
business. 

Both the quarter-annual statement and 
the more comprehensive annual state- 
ment are carefully examined by the Audit 
Bureau and the members of the Property 
Bureau of the New York Insurance De- 
partment. It should also be borne in 
mind that many companies have not only 
strict internal controls but also have 
their books, records, and affairs carefully 
examined by independent certified public 
accountants who make an annual audit. 


No Need for Statutory Period 


It is difficult, therefore, for us to 
understand why any mandatory statutory 
period is required inasmuch as the legis- 
lature must recognize that the Superin- 
tendent of Insurance does perform the 
duties entrusted to him wisely and well. 
In saying this we are not unmindful of 
the great importance examinations play 
in instilling public confidence in those 
who have any business contacts with in- 


(Continued on Page 24) 
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Adams Heads New York 
Independent Adjusters 


TOWE NAMED VICE PRESIDENT 
Annual Dinner Meeting Held in New 
York; Adams, Cavanaugh and Kelly 
Address 400 Members and Guests 


The New York Association of Inde- 
pendent Insurance Adjusters held its 
annual meeting and dinner at the Hotel 
Commodore, New York City, on Septem- 
ber 24. Members voted a new slate of 
officers headed by President George 
Adams of L. C. Dameron & Co.; first 
vice president, Walter Towe of A. R. 
Lee and Company; second vice presi- 


oe 


GEORGE E. ADAMS 


dent, Charles R. Mead; secretary-treas- 
urer, Donald F. Campbell. Elected to 
the executive committee were Vincent 
Scully, Paul S. Dreux, Sherman Thursby, 
Anthony Gibbs, Harold J. Smith and 
Melville Horn. Advisory counsel is 
George Gross. 

At the dinner the membership and 
many guests were addressed by Fire 
Commissioner Edward F. Cavanaugh, 
who gave a talk on fire prevention and 
also by Newell Alford, Jr., Deputy Su- 
perintendent of Insurance for the State 
of New York, who discussed the ad- 
juster’s relations with the public and 
the insurance industry. The Deputy 


(Continued on Page 21) 





Ex-New Jersey Fieldmen 
To Hold Dinner Oct. 26 


The Ex-New Jersey Fieldmen’s Asso- 
ciation will hold its annual dinner meet- 
ing on Monday, October 26, at the 
Gramercy Park Hotel in New York City. 
This is the locale of successful dinner 

gathering since the association was form- 
ed some years ago, William T. Murphy, 
head of the Eastern department of Gen- 
eral Adlustment Bureau, is president of 
the Ex-New Jersey Fieldmen, A large 
attendance of former fieldmen from 
across the Hudson River is expected. 
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Chicago, Sept. 21—A projected pro- 
gram of broadened activity for the 
NAIA fire safety and civil defense com- 
mittee was presented to the convention 
by Chairman Harry F. LeCrenier, Jr., 
West Palm Beach, Fla. Numerous rec- 
ommendations were made by Mr. Le- 
Crenier to the NAIA executive commit- 
tee in New York which were approved. 

The committee has gone ahead with 
its thoughts and ideas toward promoting 
additional awards, a monthly bulletin, 
articles regularly and frequently in the 
Agency Bulletin, a full committee meet- 
ing inviting all state chairmen at the 
national convention in Chicago, and a 
booklet along the lines of “what to do 
and how to do it.” The end result of 
the work of this committee should not 
actually show up for about a year. It 
is felt by Chairman LeCrenier that be- 
cause of the enormous amount of letter 
writing on a personal basis to each state 
chairman, that the results will be suc- 
cessful. 


Many States Now Active 


“It is indeed encouraging,” he said, 
“to report that many states are produc- 
ing a most interesting and outstanding 
program of fire prevention activities and 
all that is needed is a spark to ignite 
the whole thing into a program wherein 
the National Association committee will 
be in a position to know what is going on 
in each state so that this valuable in- 
formation can be given to other states 
with encouragement to do a better job. 
It would be a shame not to express ap- 
preciation to James R. Mathews, our 
staff secretary, who had done more than 
an outstanding job in helping the chair- 
man of this committee. 

“It is the further feeling of the chair- 
man that a more complete report of our 
activities can be made after the Chi- 
cago meeting, rather than before it, be- 
cause at that time we will have had our 
first opportunity to have a committee 
meeting joined by the 50 states.” 

Other members of the committee are: 
Sidney Mang, Sidney, N. Y.; Joseph J. 
O’Toole, St. Leuis; Loren V. Bryant, Eu- 
gene, Ore.; Mitchell V. Choban, South 
St. Paul, Minn., and Harry J. Parrish, 
Tulsa, Okla. 

The committee feels members of the 
committee should be chosen from vari- 
ous sections of the country, with a re- 
gional chairman in each area to oversee 
activity. 

“We also think that it would be of 
value to have the state chairmen in all 
of our states to be more or less honorary 
members of this committee so that they 
would feel a little closer to us in that 
status. I realize that a 50-man com- 
mittee would be an extremely heavy 
situation to handle but if we had it set 
up in territories and then we invited 
these others in, we would accomplish 
a great deal more. 


Display Booth at Convention 


“We feel we ought to have at cach 
convention some type of display booth. 
I think that we should display at that 
booth the awards and I think we should 
display the entries for those awards. I 
think we should invite people like the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters, 
the National Fire Protection Association, 
to put material there that will be avail- 
able. We feel that booth should be 
manned by members of this committee 
and the National Board so that people 
from all over the country will have a 
chance to discuss their problems right 
then and there with someone who can 
give them a hand. 

“We also would like to have five min- 
utes, if possible, on the convention pro- 
gram at some time to try and reach out 
informatively to our membership that 
are attending. 

“We would like a little time on our 
national board of state directors’ pro- 
gram at the convention in the hope that 
we can reach the directors themselves 
and get them more interested in the ac- 
tivities that we are going to try to pro- 
mote. We’ve got to have some way to 


Broadened Activities in Fire Safety 





get into these states with this program 
that has been failing for the last few 
years. 

Tie in With National Ads 


“We want to try and tie our program 
in with the national advertising pro- 
gram. There is an outdoor billboard 
poster that is very much in favor of fire 
prevention. We are going to try and 
push that for the month of October, sell 
it to the agents, and we would like to 
try to sell it to some of the insurance 
companies to use in their né ational adver- 
tising program. 

“We are asking the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters if they would con- 
sider giving two additional awards over 
and above the one large award they 
give now. In the various replies that 
I have received from the different 
state chairmen, I get the attitude ‘We're 
a small state—we couldn’t compete with 
New York or we couldn’t compete with 
Florida’ or something like that. 

“If a second and third award were 
made available I believe that the in- 
terest would be stirred up to where an- 
other state would feel he has an oppor- 
tunity. I know from some of the letters 
I have received already that some ot 
these states do have a program and I 
believe sincerely that, if we could give 
them something at the convention to 
take home, that from now on the pro- 
gram insofar as we are concerned would 
be much better. 


Would Present Awards to Local Boards 


“The next thing are some awards that 
we would like to get the National Asso- 
ciation to present. We would like to 
present six awards to local boards using 
a similar program to the accident pre- 
vention committee. We hope to be able 
to break it down into town categories 
such as towns under 10,000 and so on up 
so that we can give the local board an 
opportunity to bring home —— 
from the convention as well. I don’t be- 
lieve there is anything more satisfying 
to a committee ‘chairman anywhere on 
any kind of a committee than to go to 
his convention and bring home some- 
thing. 

“We would like to ask your permission 
for an award for a nation-wide poster 
contest. We find that many of the 
states are now having a poster contest. 
We want to be able to reach into towns 
where there are no local boards. We 
want to get everyone to become in- 
terested in our work. We could do this 
and probably spend $75 a year. We 
would like your permission to also do 
that. 

“In addition, we intend to put together 
an instruction book in looseleaf mimeo- 
graph form to send to all state chairmen 
and NATA fire safety committee mem- 
bers. It can also be made available to 
other interested agents who request 
assistance, particularly on the local level. 

“The next thing is to request the offi- 
cers and members of this committee 
who are often invited to other states 
to make talks at their conventions to 
make mention of our program. 

“We also feel that in some way we 
should work with the territorial Confer- 
ences. 





Bowen Award to Florida 


Chicago, Sept. 21—The Bowen public 
relations award was presented here today 
to the Florida Association, with the New 
Tersey and Kansas Associations receiving 
honorable mention. This NATA award 
goes to the state association which has 
contributed most to improving the public 
understanding of the American Agency 
System and the insurance industry gen- 
erally. 





_N. Y. C. Pond Meets Oct. 7 


New York City Pond of Blue Goose 
will hold a dinner meeting next Wednes- 
day, October 7, at the Railroad Machin- 
ery Club, 30 Church Street. Most Loyal 
Gander Russell Edgett will preside. 











Aetna Casualty & Surety, Great American and United States Fidelity & Guar 


anty were the first recipients of the new NAIA Town Crier Awards, 


Formal pres 


entation took place at the advertising workshop session at the 63rd annual conven 
tion of the National Association of Insurance Agents in Chicago last week. 


“ur 


The Town Crier Awards of 


the National 


Association,” according to Fred C. 


Crowell, Jr., editor and publisher of The Insurance Field and chairman of the Town 


Crier Awards Committee on NAIA, 


“were conceived to give industry-wide recogni- 


tion to those companies giving the most effective support to the Big ‘I’ program.” 
Left to right are Vice President Paul H. rpg of NAIA, President Archie M. 


Slawsby, NAIA; Mr. Crowell, 
United States Fidelity & Guaranty; 


Aetna Casualty and Surety, and Robert E. 


Walter R. Ewald, 


Great Americ: in; W. E. Pullen, 
T. Ramsey Taylor, U.S. F. & G. ; A. D. Bryan, 
Brown, Jr., Aetna C. & S. 





Nat’l Union Files With SEC 
For Sale of New Capital Stock 


National Union Fire of Pittsburgh has 
filed a registration statement with the 
Securities and Exchange Commission 
covering a proposed sale of 200,000 shares 
of capital stock. The 
offer its stockholders of record October 
16 rights to subscribe for this new stock 
on basis of one new share for each three 


company would 


shares of stock then held. 
A group headed by The First 
Corp. will underwrite the offering which 


Boston 


is expected to expire on November 16. 

Proceeds from the sale of the new 
capital stock will provide the additional 
capital funds considered advisable in 
view of National Union’s increased vol- 
ume of business. The net proceeds will 
be added initially to general funds, and 
it is intended that investment will ‘be 
made in securities qualified as legal in- 
vestments for Pennsylvania fire insur- 
ance companies. 

Net premium volume written by Na- 
tional Union and its two subsidiaries has 
increased from $35,421,000 in 1954 to 
$45,901,000 in 1958. For the six months 
ended June 30, 1959, net premiums writ- 
ten totaled $23,760,041 compared with 
$22,740,732 in the same 1958 period. 

Giving effect to the sale of the new 
shares, capitalization of the company 
will consist of 800,000 shares of capital 
stock. 


Albany Casualty and 
Fire Clubs Combine 


The Albany Casualty and Surety and 
Fire Field Clubs met for the first time 
on a combined basis for their monthly 
meeting at Jack’s Restaurant, Albany, 
N. Y. Officers chosen to pilot the first 
year of the combined operation are as 
follows: 

Arthur 
Fire; John 
president, Boston; 


Landry, president, Hartford 
A. Shuttleworth, first vice 
Donald J. White, sec- 
ond vice president; North British; John 
Atwater, treasurer, Travelers; Charles 
Fritts, secretary, Royal Liverpool. Com- 
bined membership totals nearly 200. 





VANDIVER PHOENIX SPECIAL 

The Phoenix of Hartford Insurance 
Companies announce appointment of 
Harry Vandiver as special agent in 
Colorado. He will make his headquarters 
in the company’s Denver office. 


Greater N. Y. Diclisa 
Management Clinics 


Edward Jaffin, president of the Greate: 
New York Insurance Brokers 
tion, has announced that for the 


Associa 
fourth 
consecutive year the association will con 
duct a series of office management clin 
ics for the benefit of small and medium 
sized 
three 


brokerages offices. In the 
than 500 brokers have 
participated in this program. 


past 


years more 


The demonstration of a model office iu 
operation and the exchange of views oi 
those attending the clinics are designed 
to show how an office may be put on a 
carefully planned, 
allowing maximum time for solicitation, 
accounts and, at this critical 


cost control system, 


service of 


juncture in the business, a search fo: 
markets, 

There will be two series, one on Sat 
urdays (10 A.M.), October 17, Novem 
ber 7, and December 5; the other on 


Thursdays (4:45 P.M.), October 22, No 
vember 12, and December 10. As cit 
cumstances permit, non-members may 
participate and are welcome Thes« 
office mz unagement clinics are free and no 
obligation is incurred by those attending 
Registrations may be made by communi 
cating with the office of the Greater New 
York Insurance Brokers’ Association, 5 
Beekman Street, New York 38, N. \ 
(BArclay 7-6789), Mrs. Jo Strickler, 
executive secretary. 


Petersen to Speak on 


Fire Problems of Jet Age 


Fire hazards of modern air transporta- 
tion will be discussed by Roy C. Peter- 
sen, New York Port Authority chief 
officer of safety, at a luncheon meeting 
of the Society of Fire Protection Engi 
neers, New York Chapter, on October 6, 
at the Masonic Club, 71 West 23rd 
Street, New York City. 

Chapter President William H. Berry 
will announce the details of a “special 
interest” program scheduled for 5:00 to 
6:00 P.M. on October 13 which will be 
of interest and value to all fire protec- 
tion engineers, 

New York Chapter officers for the 
coming year are: William H. Berry, 
president; Alan L. Kling, first vice presi- 
dent; Herbert R. Bogardus, second vice 
president; Norman E. Carlson, secre- 
tary-treasurer. 
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McHugh Sees Supreme Court Decision 
Needed to Decide McCarran Act Scope 


In his talk on the need for a proper 
balance between regualtion of insurance 
in interests of solvency and of compe- 
tition for benefit of insurance buyers 
Donald P. McHugh, counsel for the Anti- 
trust and Monopoly Subcommittee of 
the U. S. Senate, told members of the 
National Association of Insurance Agents 
at Chicago last week to guard against 
those restrictive and coercive practices 
now interdicted by the Sherman anti- 
trust act, and he also discussed similar 
cases. He said to the convention: 

“In the 1956 Insurance Board of Cleve- 
land case, the Justice Department 
charged conspiracy to restrain and mon- 
opolize the fire insurance business 
through the operation of certain rules 
which constituted illegal boycotts. Ac- 
cording to the complaint, boycotts were 
used against non-member agents and 
companies, against deviating companies 
or dividend paying companies, against 
mutual companies and against companies 
selling insurance directly to the public 
through branch offices. In a motion on 
the pleadings, the court declared the 
direct writer rule a group refusal to deal, 
which relies upon coercion to effectuate 
its purpose, and unreasonably restrains 
commerce. The court made no ruling 
on the merits of the other restrictive 
rules of the board. 


New Orleans Case 


“In United States v. New Orleans In- 
surance Exchange, the court ruled that 
the exchange, made up of 130 agencies 
controlling approximately three-fourths 
of the fire, casualty and surety insurance 
business in the New Orleans area vio- 
lated the Sherman Act. In the language 
of the court: 

“*The group boycott is effected through 
a series of by-laws of the exchange by 
which members thereof agree to boy- 
cott any stock company which plants 
through any except exchange agents in 
the New Orleans area, to boycott any 
stock company which sells directly to 
the public, to boycott mutual companies 
irrespective of how or by whom the 
insurance is sold, and to boycott non- 
member agencies so that the facilities 
of companies planting exclusively 
through exchange outlets are denied 
such agents.’ 

“The court held that the reason for 
the boycott of mutual as well as partici- 
pating stock companies was not the pro- 
tection of the American Agency System, 
but the prevention of a possible reduc- 
tion in agency commissions caused by re- 
duction of cost of insurance to the public. 
The decision was affirmed by the Su- 
preme Court,” Mr. McHugh said. 

“In June, 1958, a complaint was filed 
and a consent judgment simultaneously 
entered against the Baton Rouge Insur- 
ance Exchange terminating restrictive 
practices similar to those found to be 
illegal in the New Orleans case. In con- 
nection with these activities, I should 
point out that agents’ associations today 
which induce or coerce companies to 
deny reinsurance facilities to competitors 
are risking prosecution. 


Tie-In Agreements 


“However, these cases shouldn’t lead 
to the impression that the antitrust laws 
as applied to insurance are only a puni- 
tive instrument against agents. On the 
contrary, one of the most significant 
cases brought by the Department of 
Justice had as a principal objective the 
opening up of markets from which insur- 
ance agents had been effectively ex- 
cluded. In the Investor’s Diversified 
Services case which ended in a consent 
judgment in 1954, the Government 
charged that one of the largest resi- 
dential mortgage companies in the United 
States had entered into agreements with 
its residential mortgage loan borrowers 
which illegally required the borrowers to 
agree that all hazard insurance main- 
tained on the property secured by the 
mortgage would be written, placed and 


sold by the mortgagee. 

“Among the results of these coercive 
tie-in agreements were the following: (1) 
insurance agents and brokers who nor- 
mally would compete with the mortgagee 
were prevented from competing for the 
sale of hazard insurance on the property 


mortgaged to the lender and (2) insur- 
ance companies, other than those selected 
by the lender, were foreclosed from free 
access to a substantial market for hazard 
insurance,” said Mr. McHugh. 


“The consent judgment terminated the 
tie-in agreements and further required 
the mortgagees to inform loan applicants 
and existing mortgagors of their right to 
select insurance of their own choice. In 
settling this case, the Department of 
Justice recognized that lenders have a 
right to secure their loan by insisting 
upon reputable and reliable insurance 


companies. Therefore, the judgment per- 


mits the defendants to require that haz- 
ard insurance be written by companies 


acceptable to them, so long as their 
standards of acceptability are not un- 
reasonable, arbitrary, or discriminatory. 


“Widespread publicity given this case, 
continued investigation by the Justice 
Department, and remedial measures 
worked out with other federal administra- 
tive agencies in the loan field have all 
combined to educate lenders and en- 
hance the business opportunities of in- 
surance agents. Many complaints are 
still reaching this Subcommittee that dis- 
crimination by lenders against particular 
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The new kit of The Home Insurance Company puts Trip Insut) 


ance production on a self-starting, self-sustaining basis. 


@ |s Trip Insurance good business? Sure is! 
@ In the first place it's found business. 


@ It's a wonderful prospect-finder. Trip policies you sell todall 
grow into Homeowners and commercial lines tomorrow. Be 
of all, with the new Home Trip Kit, there’s practically nothin 
for you to do but write the policies. Once you've set up you 


program, the business comes to you! 
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companies or policies are not designed 
to protect a legitimate interest but are 
intended to channel insurance to an affi- 
liated agency and, in some cases, to an 
affiliated company. 

“A witness for a reputable company 
told the subcommittee that in four years 
of writing fire insurance on dwellings, 
its policies were refused on approxi- 
mately 200 different occasions by 41 
different financing institutions through- 
out the country. 


California Suit 


“A notable example of the antitrust 


laws aiding insurance agents occurred 
recently when a group of agents brought 
suit under the Sherman Act to redress 
an alleged grievance against a combina- 
tion of insurance companies. A private 
treble damage suit was filed in California 
by the California League of Independent 
Insurance Producers against seven insur- 
ance companies. 


“The complaint charged a conspiracy 
to decrease the rate of commission paid 
to automobile insurance agents and that 
defendant companies did thereafter de- 
crease commissions and persuade sub- 
stantially all companies writing automo- 


bile insurance to join them in the plan 
to decrease agents’ commissions. 

“Tt is interesting to note that the Cali- 
fornia agents now rely upon the Cleve- 
land Board and New Orleans cases in 
arguing that the illegal price fixing agree- 
ments in those cases to maintain agents’ 
commissions by group boycott cannot be 
distinguished in principle from a price 
fixing agreement to decrease those same 
commissions and by concerted action 
force them upon agents without negotia- 
tion. 

“What constitutes ‘regulation’ by a 
state under the terms of the McCarran 
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EVERYTHING YOU NEED FOR A COMPLETE, 
YEAR ’ROUND TRIP INSURANCE PROGRAM! 
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| DIRECT 
MAIL ! 
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ADVERTISING 
MATS 


One and two 
column ads for 
use in your own 
newspaper 
program. 





POSTERS 


Three colorful Trip 
Insurance posters 
for your wall or 
window. 


Want to know more about it? 
Like your own Trip Kit? 
Then mail the coupon NOW! 


Te HOME: 


Gusurance Company 


Property Protection since Company 


The Home Indemnity Company, an affiliate, 


WINDOW 
DISPLAYS << 


Ways to get other 
merchants to 
cooperate by 
putting your 
displays in 

their windows. 
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writes Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds 


59 Maiden Lane, New York 8, N. Y. 





Please send me my free Trip Insurance Kit, containing direct 
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Act so as to make the Federal antitrust 
laws inapplicable? In March of this 
year Federal District Court Judge Wham 
ruled the suit would lie because Cali- 
fornia statues were silent on the subject 
of commissions. Two months later 
Federal District Court Judge Wollenberg 
threw out the case, ruling that (1) since 
California regulates the business of in- 
surance and (2) since California’s own 
antitrust act applies to insurance, the 
McCarran Act precludes a suit under 
the Sherman Act. We are thus con- 
fronted with the anomalous situation of 
one judge directly overruling another 
judge in the same jurisdiction in the same 
case and construing the same statutes. 

“In the course of the Senate hearings, 
it developed that the Federal Trade Com- 


mission and the Department of Justice 
entertained conflicting views on the 
meaning of the McCarran Act. The De- 


partinent of Justice expressed its belief 
that a state antitrust law of general ap- 
plicability would not suffice to constitute 
regulation as that term is used in Public 
Law 15. On the other hand, the Federal 
Trade Commission apparently reads this 
act to mean that the existence of a state 
antitrust statute would oust Federal juris- 
diction. A final resolution by the Su- 
preme Court of the question posed in the 
California agents case may have a sub- 
stantial effect upon antitrust enforcement 
in the insurance field.” 





Drew Pearson Predicts 
Election of Rockefeller 


A definite prediction that Governor 
Nelson Rockefeller of New York will 
be the next Republican Presidential 
nominee and will win the 1960 election 
was made by Drew noted 
Washington correspondent, at NAIA’s 
opening general session in Chicago last 
week. He feels Mr. Rockefeller 
not the political battle scars Vice Presi- 
dent Nixon has suffered and that the 
former is a fresh personality who will 
attract favor throughout the country. 

On the Democratic side Mr. Pearson 
said that the party has the “best collec- 
tion of Vice Presidential candidates in 
history,” but no outstanding leader. 
With reservations, he feels Adlai Ste- 
venson will again be called on to head 
the ticket with Senator Kennedy as his 
running mate. 

Most of Mr. Pearson’s talk was de- 
voted to Russia and Khrushchev’s visit to 
this country. He believes the Russian 
Premier sincerely wants a period of 
peace in the future to better his coun- 
try’s economic and political positions 
throughout the world. Mr. Pearson said 
Khrushchev is confident the USSR will win 
the competitive battle, hence war would only 
set the whole program back many years. 
The speaker warned the agents that 
this country must not be complacent, 
either economically or in defense prep- 
arations, because while Khrushchev may 
have peaceful intentions, his successor 
might think differently. _ ; 

In Mr. Pearson’s opinion, President 
Eisenhower invited Khrushchev to this 
country because, while our over-all mili- 
tary strength might be equal to, or ex- 
ceed that of Russia, our chances of de- 
fending Berlin in any fight would be 
very slight. Hence the U. S. wants to talk 
this problem through. Mr Pearson said 
we should not continue to cut defense 
budgets. Furthermore, the public should 
be told more about present ‘deficiencies in 
the ballistic missile field. This country 
should aim constantly, as is being done 
now, to impress the Russian people of 
our sincere desire for peace, for Mr. 
Pearson feels the people in the USSR 
are as strongly opposed now to any big 
war as the Americans. 


Pearson, 


has 





AMERICAN DIVIDEND 
The American Insurance Company has 
declared a dividend of 32%4 cents a share 
on the stock of the company, payable 
December 1, to stockholders of record 
November 10. 
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AMERICAN ADVANCES GEERKEN 





Assistant Vice President in Head Office 
Claim Dept. at Newark; Pres. of 
Loss Executives Association 
The American Insurance Co. announces 
election of G. Everett Geerken as assist- 
the head office 


ant vice president in of 
claim department. Mr. Geerken joined 
the American in 1947 as a loss super- 


visor, and the following year was nz amed 
assistant manager of the loss department. 

Two years later he was promoted to 
and in 195! 


assistant general adjuster 
became general adjuster, the position he 
ae held until his present promotion. 


‘or 17 years prior to joining the Ameri- 
can, he served in managerial capacities, 
in field and loss activities with several 
other insurance companies. 

A native of ‘Brooklyn, Mr. Geerken is 
curr rently president of the Loss Execu- 
tives’ Association, and in addition, is a 
member of the conference committee ot 
the General Adjustment Bureau. 


Fire Safe Hotels 
Booklet Issued by NBFU 


A new booklet entitled “Fire Safe 
Hotels,” has just been issued by the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters. 


The booklet presents in brief form the 
essential elements of fire safe hotels and 
gives recommendations for obtaining fire 

safety in both new and existing buildings. 
it covers all types of hotels—year-round, 
seasonal and apartment types. 

The booklet was prepared by the Na- 
tional Board as a contribution to the re- 
duction of loss of life in hotel fires. The 
National Board of Fire Underwriters is 
an association of capital stock insurance 
companies serving both the public and 
its members since 1806. Citing the need 
for giving attention to making hotels fire 
safe, the National Board said: 

“Over a period of years, 575 
have occurred in 33 of the more tragic 
hotel fires. These fires involved hotels 
of every type and were located in various 
parts of the country. 

“During 1958 two persons 
lives in one hotel fire. There 
hotel fires in 1958, incidentally, 
losses totaled $100,000 or more per fire. 

“Fortunately, no deaths were reported 
in 10 of the fires, but each of them en- 
dangered the lives of guests and employ- 
es, as do the estimated 12,000 hotel fires 
that occur annually.” 

Copies of the booklet may be obtained 
from the National Board of Fire Under 
writers, 85 John Street, N. Y. 38, N. ¥ 


deaths 


lost their 
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Oregon Fire Losses Down 

There was a drop of 14.63% in the 
total of insured fire losses in Oregon in 
1958 as compared with the record high 
established in 1957 according to Insur- 
ance Commissioner Dean Musser. The 
total number of fires declined by 1,138 
to 13,422. The 1958 results broke an up- 
ward trend which commenced in 1954 


when total insured losses amounted to 
$9,999 376. 
Five fires caused 9.42% of the loss. 


The largest loss was $542,547 when fire 
destroyed the Burns Ore school June 1 
of last year. Mr. Musser advised there 
were 78 arrests for arson in 1958, double 


the 1957 figure, and four times the an- 
nual average for the five-year period 
1951-56. 

Misuse of matches and_ careless 
smokers accounted for 23.5% of the 
1958 insured losses. Ignition of hot 
grease, oil, tar, etc., caused 15.5% and 
15.3% of the fires were caused by hot 


metals and electrical devices. 


TWO SECURITY DIVIDENDS 

Directors of the Security Insurance 
Company of New Haven have declared a 
regular quarterly dividend of 20 cents 
a share, plus a 3% stock dividend, to 
stockholders of record on October 9 and 
16 respectively, both payable November 
2. This brings the total cash dividend 
this year to 75 cents a share. Good oper- 
ating results were reported for July 
and August. 


Buchheit, Crittenden, 
Kidd Named by Home 


The Home Insurance Company an- 
nounces the following appointments in 
its loss-claim department: Charles R. 
3uchheit, Jr., as assistant general claims 
manager; Thomas D. Crittenden as ter- 
ritory manager of the Western unit, and 
Ralph R. Kidd as territory manager of 
the Southern unit. 

Mr. Buchheit joined The Home in 
July, 1949. as claims superintendent in 
Pittsburgh. He was transferred to the 
home office in September, 1957, and ap- 
pointed territory manager in March, 
1959. Mr. Crittenden joined The Home 
in January, 1959, as a senior examiner 
and was promoted to territory super- 
visor in February, 1959. Mr. Kidd was 
employed by The Home in March, 1959, 
as a territory supervisor. 





Nice Named President 
Of Buffalo Field Club 


At the September meeting of the Buf- 
falo Insurance Field Club, held at the 
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EMIL PANGAL 





Phone: WOrth 2-2514 
Diners Club, American Express, Hilton 


fell Will &. Happy fo a You 


AT HIS FINE RESTAURANTS 
23 PARK ROW 


213 PEARL STREET 
N. Near Maiden Lane, N. Y. 
Phone: Digby 4-2348 


Carte Blanche 


Private Room for Special Luncheon and Dinner Parties 








Open House at Brooklyn 
Building of America Fore 


Insurance companies of the America 
Fore Loyalty Group held open house 
September 24 for their agents and 
brokers and other representatives of the 
insurance industry at their new Brook- 
lyn building at 141 Livingston Street. 

J. Victor Herd, chairman and president 
of the America Fore companies, and 
other top officials from_the group’s home 
offices in New York City and Newark, 
N. J., joined the Brooklyn staff in meet- 
ing the guests. 


and 








Hotel Lafayette, Raymond J. Nice, of Located on the northwest corner of 
the Great American, was elected presi- Smith and Livingston Streets, the 15- 
dent. Other officers elected were: vice- story America Fore Loyalty Building is 
president, John Ebdon, Royal Globe; one of the first erected in Brooklyn’s 
mtg gt A Charles E. Hall, Springfield downtown redevelopment program, 
Fire & Marine; treasurer, Myles Rowan, the first major office building erected in 
St. Paul the area in almost 30 years. 
es 
time was 


when a company 
could be chosen 
on the basis 
of personality, 
lead-lines 
or gimmicks. 


today, 
a company 
must deliver 
full agency service. 
For your 


talk to an 
L&L fieldman. 


NEW YORK - 








long range program, 


DON & LANCASHIRE GROUP 


THE LONDON & LANCASHIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 
SAFEGUARD INSURANCE COMPANY 
STANDARD MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. (Fire Department) 


20 Trinity Street, Hartford, Connecticut 
CHICAGO - 


Friend of the American Agency System 


SAN FRANCISCO 














Royal Gets Decree to Bar 
Use of Name by Life Co. 


The Royal Insurance Company and 
the Royal Indemnity have obtained a 
consent decree in their favor prohibiting 
the use of the name “Royal” by a life 
company in Georgia. The defending 
company, the Royal Life Insurance Com- 
pany of America, was founded as the 
Whitfield Insurance Company of Georgia 
in 1939. It was chartered in Georgia in 
1948 and changed its name to Royal Life 
Insurance Company of America in 1955. 

The consent decree, entered Septem- 
ber 2, in the United States District Court 
for tle Northern District of Georgia, 
Atlanta Division, by Greene, Neely, 
Buckley & De Rieux, attorneys for the 
plaintiffs, permanently restrains and en- 
joins the life company from directly or 
indirectly using the name “Royal” as part 
of its corporate name; from using it in 
advertising or publicizing its business, or 
in connection with any plan or program 
to sell insurance of any type, or in con- 
nection with its business except as 
necessary in matters outstanding as of 
the date of the injunction, 





Connecticut and Western 


Mass. CPCU Recipients 


Nineteen property and casualty insur- 
ance men from Connecticut and western 
Massachusetts are among 303 who have 
successfully completed the requirements 
for the Chartered Property and Casualty 


Underwriters designation. Those de- 
signees from Connecticut and western 
Massachusetts, not attending the recent 


meeting in Los Angeles, were guests of 
the Connecticut Chapter of CPCU, at a 
picnic at the Buena Vista Country Club, 
West Hartford. They will receive their 
degrees at a later date in Boston. 
Designees from the Hartford area are 
Frank H. Cooke, assistant secretary, Na- 
tional Fire; Arthur E. Crandall, assist- 
ant to comptroller, Phoenix of Hartford ; 
John B. Crosson, partner, George B. 
Fisher Co.; John W. Fisher, under- 
writer, Hartford Accident & Indemnity ; 
Kenneth R. Langler, director of educa- 
tion, Phoenix of Hartford; Ralph H. 
Lundberg, ohana Phoenix of 
Hartford; Raymond, M. Joyce, agent, 
New Britain; Henry J. Pt Ir., special 
agent, Middlesex Mutual, Middletown. 
Those from the New Haven—Water- 
bury are Allen R. Elliott, Thopson & 
Peck, Inc., New Haven; Louis A. Follis, 
Jr,. partner, Follis Insurance Agency, 
New Haven; Francis H. Gannon, state 
agent, Ohio Farmers, Wallingford; Wil- 
liam R. Hickles, secretary, Security-Con- 
necticut Group, New Haven; Robert H. 
Hold, special agent, Home; Richard T. 
Miller, claim manager, Employers Mu- 
tual, New Haven; William T. O’Con- 
nor, adjuster, Cornwall & Kennedy, Inc., 
New Haven; Ronald I. Zimmerman, vice 
president, Podoloft- Zimmerman Agency, 
New Haven, and John E. Pinkney, state 
agent, Security -Connecticut, New Haven. 


Designees from Massachusetts are 
Robert J. Palmer, partner, Kinney, 
Palmer, Goodell & Keeney, Springfield, 


and Richard L, F. Simons, vice president, 
Baldwin, Simons & Campbell, Inc., 
Springfield. 





MRS. ALFRED C. SINN DIES 

Mrs. Alfred C. Sinn, wife of the execu- 
tive vice president of the Excelsior Insur- 
ance Co. of New York and president of 
the Alfred C. Sinn Co.. insurance agency 
in Clifton, N. J., passed away in the 
Clifton Hospital September 27. 
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Independent Adjusters 


(Continued from Page 16) 


Superintendent called particular atten- 
tion to the fact that in 19 years not one 
single licensed independent adjuster in 
the State of New York had his license 
suspended or removed. He also con- 
gratulated the association on the adop- 
tion of its new constitution. 

Commissioner Cavanaugh arrived just 
as he was to make his speech, following 
several hours of attendance at serious 
fires in Manhattan and the Bronx. He 
stated that the total number of reported 
fires last year amounted to 60,000, in 
spite of all of the efforts by the Fire 
Department through education and in- 
spection to prevent them. He stated 
many of them were caused by careless- 
ness such as the increasing number of 
fires caused by children under eight 
years of age left alone who play with 
matches. The program of education and 
inspection will be stepped up and the 
Commissioner hopes to stabilize the 
number of fires at not more than 50,000 
a year. 

Over 400 members and guests attended 
and were entertained by Al Kelly, well- 
known television double talk artist, who 
posed as Bertram Humphreys, an inde- 

pendent adjuster from Australia. 

The new president, Mr. Adams, briefed 
the members and guests on the work of 
the association in the past year and its 
aims for the coming year. He informed 
the group that the association had 
adopted a new constitution and by-laws 
at an earlier business meeting which 
would put into effect tighter restrictions 
on membership and also provide the ma- 
chinery needed to give the association a 
tighter control on the ethics and con- 
duct of its members. 

Mr. Adams also stated that the asso- 
ciation again will sponsor a scholarship 
in the Insurance Society of New York. 
He also informed the guests of the 
educational program that has been un- 
dertaken by the association which will be 
continued to be expanded in the follow- 
ing year. 

George Adams’ Career 

George E. Adams is president and 
treasurer of L. C, Dameron, Inc., one 
of the leading firms of independent ad- 
justers in New York City, which oper- 
ate in the New York metropolitan area. 
However, his background includes insur- 
ance and war work in such distant places 
as China, India, Brazil Argentina and 
elsewhere. The late L. C. Dameron long 
had a reputation as a top independent 
adjuster and Mr. Adams became asso- 
ciated with him in 1952, leaving his post 
with the General Adjustment Bureau. 
After Mr. Dameron’s death Mr. Adams 
became president. The firm handles fire, 
allied lines and inland marine adjust- 
ments. 

Mr. Adams was born in 1913 in Mend- 
ham, N. J., and entered insurance in 
1933 with’ the Fidelity & Casualty Co. 
He was three years with that company 
and in 1936 went with the American 
Foreign Insurance Association, becoming 
assistant manager at Shanghai, China. 
Later he served with the Newark Ordi- 
nary agency of The Prudential Insurance 
Co. After war services in China and 
India for the Office of Strategic Services 
he spent four years in South America 
for the American Foreign Insurance 
Association. Returning to the U. S. he 
joined the GAB and served at Newark, 
sf J.; New Bedford, Mass., and Reading, 


a. 
Mr. Adams is active in the New York 
City Pond of Blue Goose of which he is 
an officer. 
Walter A. Towe 


Walter A. Towe, newly elected vice 
president, was born January 23, 1897, in 
New Jersey, and joined Albert R. Lee & 
Co., Inc., on February 15, 1920. He 
served in the marine department until 
April, 1928, when he was transferred to 
Buffalo, N. Y., to open a branch office 
for handling marine losses on Great 
Lakes shipping. He returned to the New 
York office in October, 1942, became vice 
president of the adjusting firm in Sep- 
tember, 1943, and was elected president 





Hartford Launches Junior 
Fire Marshal Program 


The Hartford Fire launched its 12th 
annual public service Junior Fire Mar- 
shal program during National Fire Pre- 
vention Week October 4-10. More than 
4,000,000 youngsters in all 50 states, 
neighboring Canada and several foreign 
countries are expected to participate. 

This year-round educational fire safety 





in January, 1955. Mr. Towe is a member 
of the Inland Marine Claims Association 
and Association of Average Adjusters of 
the United States. 


program for boys and girls 8 to 10 is 
sponsored locally by Hartford agents 
working in cooperation with elementary 
schools and fire officials in their com- 
munities, The service is unique in the 
insurance industry. Emphasis of the up- 
coming campaign will be on fundamen- 
tals of fire safety in the home and at 
school. 

The Junior Fire Marshals comprise the 
world’s largest band of juvenile fire pre- 
vention enthusiasts. Created nationally 
in 1947 by the Hartford Fire, the pro- 
gram already has benefited more than 
30 million boys and girls in safe fire 
practices, 


ROYAL GLOBE CHANGES 

Gordon Gilchrest is appointed an as- 
sistant secretary of the Royal-Globe In- 
surance Group. He will assist Secretary 
E. T. Kyllo in the administration of the 
data processing division of the group. 
Mr. Gilchrest has been with Royal-Globe 
since 1946, and since 1954 has been as- 
signed to the company’s electronic pro- 
gram, most recently as manager of elec- 
tronic research. A graduate of Franklin 
and Marshall College, he did graduate 
work at Purdue and New York Univer- 
sity, and was the winner of the Office 
Executive’s Association’s scholarship for 
studies in office management in 1950. 
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PROTECTING 


your 


agency’s 
future? 


The best protection for future growth is to offer insurance 
competitive in form and price. The Security-Connecticut 
Group offers all forms of personal and business insurance, 
including life, accident, fire, casualty, group, automobile, 
marine, bonds. You can choose insurance designed to 
meet realistically the competition of direct writers. 


Guarantee yourself a better future — take the first step 
by writing today, and judge for yourself what TODAY’S 


Security-Connecticut Group can offer you. 


This fascinating booklet contains every 





important missile in the U. S. arsenal — — 


each one in full color, identified by name, 
mission and manufacturer. And it’s a 
treasure-trove of facts about up-to-date, 
streamlined insurance for every need too! 
Your clients will want this dramatic, use- 
ful booklet — tuned to our times, tailored 


to their needs — send for it now! 






Multiple line stock company handling all forms 
tenuate oy yy es Be fot —— and business insurance including Life » Accident « 


*, THE SECURITY-CONNECTICUT INSURANCE GROUP 


SECURITY INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW HAVEN 
‘ THE CONNECTICUT INDEMNITY COMPANY 
SECURITY-CONNECTICUT LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICES: NEW HAVEN 5, CONNECTICUT 
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Programs Announced 
For New York Agents 


REGIONAL 
Gatherings at Geneva, October 6, and 
On Succeeding Days at Batavia and 
Jamestown to Draw Large Groups 
Final details for nie first three regional 
held by the New York 
State Insurance Agents 
in Geneva October 6, Batavia October 7, 
and Jamestown .e8 8, have been 
released by Robert Douglass of Pots- 
dam, executive vice mobos of the state 
association and in charge of the regional 
meetings. These will be attended by 
more than 600 agents and their associates 
The meetings will commence with a 
luncheon to be followed by a talk from 
a member of the legislature on the role 
of the insurance agent in legislation. Fol- 
lowing this the meeting will break up 


THREE MEETINGS 


meetings to be 
Association of 


into two groups, one to be attended by 
the girls in the office and the other ses- 
sion being for the agency principals. The 


principals will then discuss the 
legislative program of the association 
and the continuing advertising program 
and the problems involved in excess and 
surplus lines and a discussion of the 
agent’s position in relation to serious 
highway accident problems. 

The girls will see a demonstration of 
and listen to a discussion on telephone 
techniques and also a session on “Just 
Between the Gals” which will be spon- 
sored by the Federation of New York 
Insurance Women’s Clubs. 


Information Please Panel 


agency 


The groups will again combine and an 
Information Please panel will be held at 
which the panelists will accept questions 
on any insurance subject. 

Participating in all three meetings will 
be William Brewster, special assistant to 
the general manager for public relations 
of the National Bureau of Casualty 
Underwriters, who will discuss with the 
agents what can be done in the field of 
highway safety; Miss Pat Ryan of the 
telephone company who will handle dis- 
cussion on telephone techniques; Russell 
M. Bond, excess line insurance agent of 
Buffalo, will discuss the excess line prob- 
lems at all three meetings. 

Raymond Muth, treasurer of the Asso- 
ciation, will talk about the advertising 
program of the Association and Arthur 
Schwab, legislative representative, will 
discuss the associations proposed legisla- 
lation for 1960. 

In the Information Please panel Elsa 
MacDonald will represent the Motor 
Vehicle Bureau, John Joyce will do the 
same fore the Insurance Department. In 
Geneva John M. Finley will speak for 
the General Adjustment Bureau: in Ba- 


F. H. Johnson Named NAIA 


Executive Committeeman 


Fred H. Johnson of Columbus, Ohio, 
has been appointed to a three-year term 
to NAIA’s executive committee. His ap- 
pointment completes the  eight-man 
board comprised of: NAIA President 
Paul Jones, Tucson, Ariz.; Vice Presi- 
dent Porter Ellis, Dallas, and Executive 
Committeemen Cooper M. Cubbedge, 
Jacksonville; Howard N. Fullington, 
Wichita; Hayne P. Glover, Jr., Green- 
ville, S. C.; William F. Grandy, Sioux 
City, Iowa; Peter J. Walsh, Denver, and 
Mr. Johnson. 

Mr. Johnson, state national director 
and past president of the Ohio Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents, is a partner 
in the agency firm of Rankin & Johnson, 
Inc., Columbus, Ohio. 





Herndon of NAIA on 
Bills Before Congress 


In his report to the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agent’s convention at 
Chicago last week Maurice Herndon, 
Washington representative, discussed 
several tax and other bills pending before 
Congress of interest to producers. He 
stated: 

“Other principal tax subjects and dates 
slated for Ways and Means considera- 
tion are: 

“1. November 18 — Individual income tax ex- 
clusions. These include sick pay and government 
such as workmen’s compensa- 
other 


transfer payments, 


tion, unemployment compensation, etc., 
than retirement benefits, 

“2. November 19—Individual 
These include deductions for personal 


among them 


income tax de- 
ductions. 
expenses and standard deductions, 
casualty losses and medical expenses. 

“3. November 23—Taxation of the aged, in- 
cluding a look at retirement income credit. 

“4. November 24—Exclusions from individual 
and _ business 
terest on state and local government obligations. 

4—Treatment of capital 


income, including tax-exempt in- 


5. December gains 


and losses. 

“6. December 7—Pensions and other employe 
public and private, including tax 
and employes’ contribu- 


benefit plans, 


treatment of employers’ 





tavia Hannibal Landt will represent the 
GAB and in Jamestown M. W. Schert 
will speak for GAB with Arthur Blum, 
president of the association, answering 
questions. 


At the Geneva meeting Louise W. 
Merna of Auburn, chairman of the edu- 
cation committee of the Federation of 


New York Insurance Women’s Club, will 
handle the “Just Between the Gals” 
sion while at Batavia this will be hand'ed 
by Lucile Hobart of Rochester, past pres- 
ident of the Federation and at James- 
town by Hazel Schuler of Buffalo. 


ses- 


Buffalo Agency Located 
In Department Store 


John T. Madden, vice president and 
treasurer of Sattler’s, Buffalo, N. Y., has 
relinquished those positions to establish 
an insurance agency—Agency Associates 
of Western New York, Inc.—with head- 
quarters in Sattler’s. The insurance 
agency will be one of the first in the 
state to operate within an independently- 
owned department store. 

Mr. Madden will continue as a direc- 
tor of Sattler’s. He will be the presi- 
dent of Agency Associates, which will 
offer all types of insurance coverage and 
insurance consulting services for busi- 
nesses and individuals. 





tions, pension trust earnings and benefits, stock 
options, etc. 

“7, December 9—Treatment of dividends. 

“8. December 10—Corporate distributions and 
adjustments, 

“9, December 11—Taxation of insurance com- 
panies. 

“10. December 16—Foreign income. 

“11. December 17—Corporate and 
tax rates. 


individual 


By-Passing Private Insurance 


“4. Effort by aviation and_ electronic 
industry to obtain legislation by-passing 
private insurance and forcing Federal 
government to assume all risks in con- 
struction of “unusually hazardous risks.’ 
H.R. 4103 is the bill which authorizes 
the Department of Defense ‘to indemnify 
its contractors against nuclear and other 
unusual hazardous risks.’ 

“The NAIA is standing by ready to 
protect its members’ interests and to 
back up the NBFU demand before the 
House Armed Forces Committee that 
this bill be amended to prevent private 
contractors on ‘unusually hazardous 
risks’ by-passing private insurance, even 
on basic coverage, and forcing the Fed- 
eral government to assume all risks in 
this connection. The Defense Depart- 
ment is willing to require maximum use 
of available private insurance coverages 
on basic coverages, but some of the 
aviation and electronic industry (our fel- 
low private enterprises) are fighting 
every inch of the way to escape having 
to use any private insurance coverage 
in ‘construction of unusually hazardous 
risks, 

“Apparently, the General Accounting 
Office, where we have experienced trou- 
ble before, is backing the aviation and 
electronic industry demands. 

“The NAIA is on record with the 
House Armed Forces Committee re- 
questing time to testify when this bill 
comes up for hearings some time next 
year. It’s still uncertain as to how much 
grassroots help we’ll eventually need. 


Controversial Forand Bill 


Federal ‘health insurance’ for the 
aged under Social Security, H.R. 4700, 
by Representative Forand (D.-R. L). 
This controversial bill ‘to provide insur- 
ance against the costs of hospital, nurs- 
ing home, and surgical service for per- 
sons eligible for old- -age and survivors’ 
insurance benefits’ is now tied up for the 
time being in the House Ways and 
Means Committee after a week of public 
hearings during the summer. This is a 


‘hot’ political issue, laden with contro- 
versy, about which there will be much 
agitation during the second session. 


Prospects of passage are doubtful, but its 
development as a political issue is cer- 
tain. 

“Health, Education and Welfare Sec- 
retary Arthur S. Flemming, in testify- 
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ing during the summer hearing on this 
bill, estimated that the cost of the pro- 
gram, as proposed by the bill, would run 
$1 billion, 120 million in the calendar 
year 1960. 

Flood Insurance Bill 


A bill ‘to amend the Federal Flood 
Insurance Act of 1956 in order to clar- 
ify the purposes thereof, provide for 
establishment of a Federal-State Board; 
define the relationship between a pro- 
gram of flood insurance and state insur- 
ance regulation; and encourage the wide 
use of flood plains’ ; S-2519, by Senator 
Sparkman (D.-Ala.). 

“This legislation was introduced at the 
request of some state Governors, par- 
ticularly in those states where there is a 
potentially large flood damage exposure. 
The bill is aimed at resolving at least 
some of the confusion between state and 
Federal authority existent during the 
brief time that the Federal Flood In- 
demnity Administration was in existence. 

“It is the consensus that the proposal 
to re-establish a Federal Flood Indem- 
nity Administration’ will remain dormant 
until such a time as the country is hit 
by another flood disaster of proportions 
similar to that which hit New England 
several years ago. The bill has been 
referred to the Senate Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee, where no action is 
scheduled.” 
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New York City Conducts Extensive 
Fire Prevention Campaign All Year 


With Fire Prevention Week just a few 
days away interest in efforts to reduce fire 
hazards are at high pitch throughout the 
nation. New York City not only enters into 
Fire Prevention Week activities on a large 
scale but has also its own major and well 
known program to cut fire losses. Fire 
Commissioner Edward F. Cavanagh, Jr., 
describes this extensive program im an 
article in the current issue of the “Quar- 
terly” of the National Fire Protection As- 
sociation of Boston. In this report to the 
NFPA Commisstoner Cavanagh states: 


The New York Fire Department 
budget for the current fiscal year is 
$108,639,424. It has approximately 2,247 


officers, 9,464 firemen and 745 civilians, 
a total of more than 12,400, the largest 
number in the Department’s history. 

Actual fire fighting takes only a small 
part of a fire fighter’s working hours. 
Our entire Department keeps fully oc- 
cupied during most of its working hours 
in fire prevention activities. This is 
done on the basis that most fires are 
preventable and a perfect job of fire pre- 
vention will result in fewer fires and 
fewer casualties to both civilians and 
to the fire fighters. For these and other 
reasons, we regard fire prevention as 
more important than fire fighting. 

Apparatus Field Inspection 

Inspection of buildings has always 
been recognized as a patent factor in 
preventing fires. When I became Fire 
Commissioner in February, 1954, I de- 
cided it was time to supplement the 
time-honored practice of using separate 
building inspectors with “apparatus field 
inspections.” This method of checking 
fire hazards, by which fire fighters do 
inspections operating from their radio- 
equipped apparatus, started in April, 
1954, in New York City and the results 
have been most gratifying. In the re- 
maining nine months of 1954, there were 
178,926 of these inspections. The total 
number of inspections jumped to 1,237,- 
852 in 1958, and, of these, 692,458 were 
apparatus field inspection. Each year 
since 1954, with one exception, there has 
been a decrease in the number of fires 
over the previous year. This was a 
definite reversal in the previous trend 
which had indicated a rise in fires from 
approximately 27,000 to 54,000 in a two- 
decade span. 

In apparatus field inspection, the en- 
tire city is divided into numbered 
blocks. Specific blocks are designated 
for inspection each day, and the pro- 
gram in every local area is supervised by 
the Department’s Fire Prevention Co- 
ordinator. This type of inspection does 
depend on having two-way radio in- 
stallations in all apparatus to enable 
the entire crew of officers and men to 
make the inspection while remaining 
in service for responsive to fires. The 
public is informed that: “The unit is 
performing apparatus field inspection 
duty. In addition, it will respond to 
alarms of fire as received by radio.” 

Commercial occupancies are completely 
inspected from roof to cellar. All viola- 
tions are noted and the responsible 
persons are notified in writing. Follow- 
up inspections are made to insure com- 
pliance. Activities in private and mul- 
tiple dwellings are confined to store oc- 
cupancies cellars, public hallways and 
similar areas, excluding apartments. 

_ The entire crew of each unit benefits 
from these inspections by acquiring new 
knowledge relating to the premises. The 
property owners or building occupant 
benefits, not only by being alerted to 
fire-breeding conditions but also just 
because the Fire Department becomes 
familiar with his property and, if a fire 
occurs, this assures that it can be con- 
fined and extinguished with greater ef- 
ficiency. 

On occasions a property owner or 


business executive will resent the pres- 
ence of an inspector. In these cases the 
inspector usually gains his confidence 
and respect by impressing him with the 
fact that the object is not to persecute, 
but to counsel and to be helpful. Ac- 
cumulations of rubbish, blocked exits 
and insufficient fire extinguishers are 
frequently discovered in the course of 
these inspections, and the public is in- 
variably cooperative when the dangers 
are made evident. 
Special Hazard Inspections 

In addition to this type of inspection, 
chief officers have a schedule of inspec- 
tions to make. They usually devote 
themselves to the more hazardous loca- 
tions within their administrative dis- 
tricts. This assures that not only will 
these buildings be better maintained from 
a fire hazard viewpoint, ‘but the inspec- 
tions give the chief officers the oppor- 
tunity to plan in advance the fighting of 
any fire that may develop. 

Inspectors assigned to the district of- 
fices spend all their working time in- 
specting buildings. Although members of 
the uniformed force, they are relieved 
of all fire-fighting duty. 

At the headquarters offices, civilian 
engineers work at their specialties. There 
are, for instance, special units for blast- 
ing operations and for electrical inspec- 
tions of fire alarm installations. Where 
unusual chemical storage problems are 
encountered, chemical engineers are 
available to make the inspections and 
recommendations. 

All these inspections are supplemented 
by special inspectional campaigns in 
high-fire-incidence or high-hazard areas. 


Garment and Millinery Plants 


Early in 1958, for instance, mass in- 
spections by selected teams were made 
in the lower Manhattan loft building 
area, which is the greatest fire hazard 
area in New York City. In the course 
of this special effort, 7,544 occupancy 
inspections were made in 1,990 buildings. 


A total of 8,129 combustible violations 
orders were issued and 2,023 violations 
were referred to other city departments. 
Summonses for serious fire safety vio- 


lations were served on owners of 72 
factories. 

While this inspection was under way, 
on March 19, 1958, we had one of our 
most tragic fires in the Monarch Under- 
wear plant at 699 Broadway where 
twenty-four unfortunate workers lost 
their lives. As a matter of fact, the in- 
spection of these fire traps had been 
going on steadily for two years. This 
dreadful fire only emphasized the fact 
that if the Fire Department were several 
times it's size and if it were to stay on 
the job continuously for two ‘or more 
years, it could not possibly clear up all 
the fire hazards in this particular area. 
It must also be remembered that there 
are several other sections in the city 
where the same sad conditions prevailed. 

Accordingly, two things were done 
immediately. First, we had logical legis- 
lation enacted tightening the fire laws. 
Second, and by far the more important, 
we organized a fire warden system in 
each of the thousands of garment and 
millinery plants. This was possible only 
through the active cooperation of the 
city’s top labor leaders. David Dubinsky, 
head of the International Ladies Gar- 
ment Workers Union, which had lost 
18 of its members in the Monarch fire, 
took the initiative in this movement. We 
have trained all these fire wardens, who 
now number 6,550, working in as many 
factories.. They are doing a grand job. 


Schools 


We have always inspected schools and 
our school authorities have been active 
in this regard. However, immediately 
after the dreadful tragedy in a Chicago 
school, which took the lives of 91 little 
children and three nuns, we made a 
sweeping and unprecedented inspection 
of all New York City schools. I issued 
the order on December 2nd, the day fol- 
lowing the disaster. Between December 
3rd and December 22nd, we inspected 
2,044 schools. We closed 36 schools in 
this intensive drive because of fire haz- 
ards. In these inspections, we had the 
wholehearted cooperation of the heads 
of our schools, public and private. 

Obviously, this is not enough. An 
other Chicago school fire can be averted 
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only by constant vigilance. Starting this 
year, we will have two thorough inspec- 


tions of all schocls annually, one in 
April and May and another in Sep- 
tember and October. The 1959 spring 


inspection has been completed and we 
were highly gratified with the results. 
Besides these spring and fall inspections 
of the schools, our battalion chiefs make 
monthly spot checks. 

In January of this year the 36 public 
and 164 private hospitals in New York 
City were inspected. We found 153 vio- 
lations in the public hospitals and 713 
violations in the private hospitals. All 
these violations were corrected. 

In March similar inspections were 
made in nursing homes, asylums and 
other institutions. Comparatively few 
violations were found because of similar 
inspections made last November. 


Kerosene Stove Problem 


Formerly, it was taken for granted 
that a score or so would die annually in 
the City from kerosene oil stove fires 
For example, in one year we had 27 of 
these needless fatalities. These tragic 
casualties were almost entirely confined 
to the winter months. 

In the fall of 1954 we began a drive to 
put an end to these deaths. To achieve 
results, the people who were using these 
dangerous kerosene oil stoves and heat- 
ers had to be educated. Thus, each 
time there was a kerosene oil stove 
fatility, we made a spectacular drive in 
the immediate neighborhood of the fire. 
The stove that caused the tragedy was 
mounted on one of our fire engines and 
driven throught the neighborhood. 
Crowds which gathered were lectured 
in English and Spanish to warn them 
against using defective stoves and the 
hazards of filling them while they were 
burning. Talks were also given on the 
proper care, operation and placement of 
these stoves and these instructions were 
printed in English and Spanish to help 
in this educational program. 

But I was determined to rid the city 
of these stoves. Robert F. Wagner gave 
us his immediate support. Accordingly, 
our anti-kerosene ~ stove -law ~ was ~en- 
acted on December 8, 1955. This law 
made it illegal to have kerosene stoves 
in any building not a dwelling on and 
after January 1, 1957; in private dwell- 
ings on and after November 1, 1957; in 
tenements with ten or more apartments, 
hotels and rooming houses, on and after 
November 1, 1958, and in multiple dweli- 
ings with less than ten apartments on 
and after November 1 of this year. So 
you see that in a few months we will 
have rid New York City of kerosene 
oil stoves and heaters. 

While this law was gradually ridding 
the city of these dangerous contrivances, 
we continued the educational campaign 
with unabated vigor. That we were 
effective is evident from these figures: 


in the winters of 1955-1956: six deaths; 


1956-1957: nine deaths, and late 1958: one 
death. 
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Homer L. Trimble Now 
With Jones & Whitlock 


AS LOUIS VILLE BRANCH MGR. 





With Kentucky Insurance Dept. Since 
1955; Its Chief Deputy Commis- 
sioner; His Background 





Homer L. Trimble has resigned as 
Chief Deputy Commissioner of Insur- 
ance of Kentucky to accept the man- 
agership of the Louisville office of Jones 





HOMER L. TRIMBLE 

& Whitlock, Inc., of Kentucky, effective 
October 1. He succeeds Richard T. 
Frasier, who is retiring after nearly 18 
years in a similar capacity. 

A native of Georgia, Mr. Trimble has 
an extensive insurance background and 
many acquaintances in the industry in 
both Kentucky and Tennessee, having 
been affiliated with the Inspection Bu- 
reau as an inspector and rater and with 
local and general agencies in executive 
postions. Prior to his appointment in 
1955 as Assistant Commissioner by C. P. 
Thurman, Insurance Commissioner of 
Kentucky, he served for many years as 
special agent and fire protection engi- 
neer in the field and as a general agency 
executive in charge of inland marine, 
property and casualty production and 
underwriting. He has considerable ex- 
perience in dealing with Underwriters 
at Lloyds of London, which will be of 
value to him in his new post. 

Mr. Trimble has served as vice presi- 
dent of the Kentucky Fire Underwriters 
Association and as Most Loyal Gander 
of the Honorable Order of Blue Goose, 
International. He is also a member of 
the’ Kentucky Society of Professional 
Engineers and the Kentucky advisory 
committee on nuclear energy. 

Jones & Whitlock, Inc., a nationwide 





Berry Statement 
(Continued from Page 16) 


surers as policyholders, creditors, or 
otherwise. 

The legislature, if it feels that it is 
necessary to reconcile the divergence in 
the three-year and five-year mandatory 
examination provisions, should effect the 
reconciliation in such a manner that the 
mandatory examinations will be frequent 
enough to be consonant with the protec- 
tion of the best interests of the policy- 
holders and the public, and at the same 
time not be so frequent that they im- 
pose an undue burden and expense upon 
the companies which are seeking to 
serve their policyholders. 

We believe that the best protection 
lies in the broad discretionary powers 
vested in the Superintendent and that 
the minimum mandatory requirement can 
and should be made the same for all 
companies. Examination expense must 
be recognized for what it is, an expense 
which can amount to several hundred 
thousand dollars in the case of but a 
single insurance organization, and this 
constitutes an important item which the 
officers, directors and stockholders, as 
well as the policyholders, cannot ignore. 

The five-year rule in the case of fire 
insurers thas served the public well. 
Neither the companies nor the Depart- 
ment has complained of it and the public 
has been effectively protected under it. 
The integrity and understanding of man- 
agement does not change merely because 
a fire company becomes authorized to 
write multiple lines. 

So long as the Superintendent of In- 
surance has discretionary power to make 
examinations at any time we see no 
reason why the five-year mandatory ex- 
amination requirement cannot be incor- 
porated in Section 28 for companies do- 
ing a multiple line business. 


Dividends—Stock Companies 


The disparity between Sections 313 
and 343 relating to the matter of the 
declaration and payment of dividends by 
fire and casualty companies doing a mul- 
tiple line business should be reconciled 
and both should be accorded the same 
treatment. We believe that the require- 
ments set forth in Section 343 pertain- 
ing to fire companies is adequate, p1o- 
tects the interest of policyholders and 
creditors, and does not interfere with the 
prerogatives which should fall within tke 
province of management. 

Directors of insurance companies know 
that if they declare a dividend which will 
impair the minimum capital and surplus 
to policyholders of their company they 
may be subject to personal liability. 





organization established in 1840, are in- 
land marine managers for a number of 
prominent companies and in addition 
have extensive binding contracts and 
facilities with Lloyds of London. The 
firm maintains offices in New York, Chi- 
cago, Los Angeles, Jersey City and 
Louisville. 


Plan Insurance Center 
For N. Y. World’s Fair 


STERLING HEADS COMMITTEE 








Insurance Center Approved by Directors 
of American Institute Property and 
Liability Underwriters 





A proposal to erect a large Insurance 
Center at the 1964 New York World’s 
Fair has been approved by the board of 
directors of the American Institute for 
Property and Liability Underwriters, 
Inc. Daniel S. Sterling, vice president 
of the Long Island Chapter of Chartered 
Property and Casualty Underwriters, has 
been appointed chairman of the com- 
mittee to execute the plan. It will be 
known as the World’s Fair Insurance 
Center Committee. 

According to Mr. Sterling, who is also 
a partner of Central Underwriters 
Agency, Forest Hills, N. Y., the WFIC 
committee will seek the endorsement and 
financial support of every segment of 
the insurance industry, including stock, 
mutual, reciprocal and life insurance com- 
panies, associations, direct writers, and 
brokers and agents groups. 

The Insurance Center will highlight 
the significance of the insurance indus- 
try’s contributions to the American 
economy, including its roles as a major 
financing force, a creator of employment 
and the bedrock of industrial and family 
security. The exhibits will be institu- 
tional in character, with emphasis on 
color and three-dimensional representa- 
tion. 

The American Institute for Property 
and Liability Underwriters, Inc., founded 
in 1942, awards the professional CPCU 
designation. 





Their own self-interest, separate and 
apart from other considerations, dictates 
that they act with prudence. A share of 
stock purchased for six cents, six dollars, 
or six hundred dollars, can only have a 
market value equal to the amount quoted 
in the market place. 

It makes no difference whether the 
share was purchased the same day, ten 
days prior thereto, or ten years before- 
hand. The fact that one company sells 
its shares and “realizes” its profit which, 
incidentally, it may immediately reinvest 
in shares of the same corporation, while 
another company ‘holds its stock in that 
corporation, should not be the criterion 
for determining whether or not a divi- 
dend should or should not be declared. 

The test must always be an economic 
and factual one, not a legalistic concept. 
We know of no instance in which the 
fire rule has been abused and see no 
reason why, in the interest of consist- 
ency, the fire rule, as set forth in Section 
343, should not be made applicable to 
companies doing a multiple line business. 
Accordingly, we recommend that the 
standards set in Section 343 be made 
applicable for the declaration of divi- 
dends to both fire and casualty compa- 
nies doing a multiple line business. 
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Bugbee on New York 


(Continued from Page 1) 


regulations in areas not specifically cov- 
ered by laws. 

Mr. Bugbee said he was not advocat- 
ing that New York’s present fire laws 
and machinery for enforcing them should 
“go by the board.” Certain fire protec- 
tion responsibilities could “continue to 
be carried on by the state departmenis 
that have a natural interest or concern.” 

A sound program of state and local 
fire regulation and enforcement starts 
with adequate legislation, according to 
Mr. Bugbee. He suggested as a base for 
such legislation the technical standards 
prepared by the National Fire Protec- 
tion Association, an independent, non- 
profit organization whose meinbership 
is drawn from business and industry, fire 


departments, government agencies, in- 
surance, educational and _ professional 
ranks, 
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Many Marine Insurance Problems 


Discussed at Marine Union Meeting 


American Delegates at London, Headed by Miles F. York, 
Active Participants; Elect Rostock-Jensen of Denmark 
As President; Cover for Nuclear Powered 
Ships a Major Subject 


By Cari E. McDowELt 


Executive Vice President, American Institute of Marine Underwriters 


AIMU first vice president; George In- 
selman, president, Marine Office of 
America and AIMU second vice presi- 
dent; Carl E. McDowell, AIMU execu- 
tive vice president. 


A world-wide picture of marine insur- 
ance problems including coverage of 
nuclear-powered ships was presented at 
the recent three-day annual conference 
of the International Union of Marine 


Insurance, held at Hyde Park Hotel, Also Owen E. Barker, chairman and 
London, England and attended by 120 president of Appleton & Cox, Inc., who 
delegates representing 35 associations in is past president of the Instituie and 





Delegation of American Institute of Marine Underwriters at London conference 
of International Union of Marine Insurance. Left to right they are Miles F. York, 
president; Emil A. Kratovil, first vice president; George Inselman, second vice presi- 
dent, and Carl E. McDowell, excutive vice president. 


member of IUMI’s executive committee; 
Harold Jackson, president, Wm. H. Mc- 
Gee & Co., Inc., also a past president of 
the Institute, an honorary member of 
IUMI and chairman of its cargo loss 
prevention committee; John T. Byrre, 


London and another 340 accredited un- 
derwriters who sat in on Open Council 
meetings. In all there were 35 papers 
on current subjects presented, many of 
which are summarized later in this 
article. 


another AIMU past president, who is 
board chairman of Universal Insurance 
Co. and Talbot, Bird & Co., lnc. and 
chairman of the IUMI committee on 
freedom of insurance. 

Thomas M. Torrey, resident vice presi- 
dent in New York of Insurance Co. of 
North America, attended Council and 
IUMI committee meetings as the In- 
stitute’s representative to the cargo com- 
mittee. He is AIMU treasurer. Other 
accredited American underwriters on 
hand included S. Curtis Bird, president, 
Universal Insurance Co. and Talbot, Bird 
& Co., Inc.; John A. Diemand, Jr., vice 
president Insurance Co. of North Ame r- 
ica, and John N. Blackman, ocean marine 
manager in New York of Kemper 
Group. 

The American Institute was host at a 
reception to some 300 Council delegates, 
their ladies, and other friends of IUMI. 


York Expresses Appreciation 


At the close of the Conference Miles 
York recorded the Council’s apprecia- 
tion of the generous hospitality of the 
British Marine Underwriters’ Associa- 
tions and of the smooth-running or- 
ganization which contributed so much 
to the success of the Conference. “The 
atmosphere of the historic city of Lon- 
don, the dignity of great traditions, and 
the ‘superb use of the grandeur and noble 
character of the city’s facilities—all com- 
bined to produce a most satisfying Con- 
ference. The technical aspects of the 
organization, conduct of the meetings 
and social functions reflected special 
talents and months of arduous en- 
deavor.” 


Actions by IUMI’s Council 


On behalf of the American Institute 
Mr. York renewed the formal invitation 
to the IUMI to hold its 1960 annual 
meeting in Washington, D. C. from Sep- 
tember 11-16. Already preparations are 
being made for this gathering. The 
Council also received and accepted the 
invitation of the Germio dos Seguradores 
to meeting in Lisbon, Portugal, in 1961. 
Gordon W. Hogsflesh, Institute of Lon- 
don Underwriters was named chairman 
of the nominating committee for 1960, 
and Mr. .Kratovil was named to this 
committee. 

The Council heard several references 
to a Working Party set up by the com- 
mittee on development of trade of the 
Economic ‘Commission for Europe—one 
of UN’s four regional commissions. As 
a result of a meeting of the Working 
Party in August, 1959, in Geneva the 
IUMI received requests for assistance 
on matters of interest to several of its 
committees. 

The Council instructed IUMI’s execu- 
tive committee to name a special study 
group to encourage exchange of informa - 
tion regarding the St. Lawrence Seaway 
and its problems. 





Perhaps ithe highspot of this confer- 





ence was the “change of command” as 





H. J. Quirino da Fonseca, managing di- 
rector of Companhia de Seguros Fideli- 
dade of Lisbon, Portugal, retired as 
IUMI president after five years in office 
and was succeeded by L. Rostock- Jen- 
sen, managing director of the Baltica 
Insurance Co. of Copenhagen, Denmark. 
The occasion served to emphasize the 
warm personal atmosphere which has 
progressively expanded in_the Union. 
This was reflected in Mr. Rostock-Jen- 
sen’s tribute to Mr. Fonseca: “We could 
not have had a kinder or more noble 
man for our leader.” 

Other officers elected included R. A. J. 
Porter of Lloyd’s of London, renamed 
to the executive committee and as a 
vice chairman of IUMI; Dr. H.. Ph. 
Rogaar of N. V. Verzekering Mij. De 
Zee, also named an executive committee 
member and vice chairman. Currently 
he is president of the Marine Insurance 
Association of Holland. Mr. Fonseca 
was elected an honorary member of the 
Union. 

The American Delegation 





The delegation from the American In- 
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The Council accepted the request of 
John T. Byrne that he be perraitted to 
relinquish his chairmanship of IUMI’s 

committee on freedom of insurance. Mr. 
Byrne felt that a European insurance 
executive should head this committee, 
in view of the fact that headquarters of 
GATT (General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade), the Economic Commission 
for Europe and the ICC are al! in 
Europe. New chairman of this commit- 
tee is Hans Huttner (Switzerland), pre- 
viously its co-chairman. Thomas M. 
Torrey (USA) was named vice chairman, 
and Dr. Andrew Roth (Switzerland) was 
named a member of the committee and 
assistant to the chairman. 

Discussion on Hull Business 

At the regular Council sessions two 
papers on hull insurance were contrib- 
uted by American Institute members. 
Miles York discussed “Size as a Signifi- 
cant Factor in Rating Super Tankers” 
(reviewed in September 18 issue of The 
Eastern bape She and Emil Krat- 
ovil spoke on “Builder’s Risk Insurance 
in the United States.” The discussion on 
hull business was led by Mr. Hogsflesh. 

In his summary Mr. Hogsflesh stated 
that it was clear that the premiums 
being received by underwriters are in- 
sufficient, in view of the status of repair 
costs. The peak in such costs, he said, 
came in 1957 (ranging from 120% to 
130% of 1955 costs). Since then a sligt 
tendency to decrease has been noted, 
with the 1959 average figure running 
around 125% of 1955 costs. 

Mr. Hogsflesh noted from the 14 sepa- 

rate reports submitted that casualties 
from collision, grounding, fire and ma- 
chinery damage were the main causes 
of serious deterioration in results. Point- 
ing out that the “human element” ap- 
pears to be emphasized, he called atten- 
tion to reference by Mr. Jackson and 
Mr. Barker earlier in the conference, to 
the importance of this element and the 
great interest of underwriters in all steps 
which will save lives. The development of 
precautionary measures aboard ship and 
of first class training of personnel in 
use of radar and of propelling machinery 
were considered of great importance by 
Mr. Hogsflesh. 

Commenting on rating of new tonnage, 
Mr. Hogsflesh concluded that the prob- 
lem is common to many markets and 
that competition is a strong factor in 
forcing rates down. He pointed to prob- 
lems being experienced because of new 
types of machinery. He felt also that 
the reports made clear the importance 
of using the dual valuation clause in face 
particularly of the current period of de- 
clining values of tonnage. 

(To be concluded) 











Women’s National Assn. 
To Meet in Dallas, Texas 


The mid-year board meeting of the 
National Association of Insurance 
Women will be held at the Sheraton- 
Dallas Hotel in Dallas, Texas, on Oc- 
tober 17-18. The first business session 
will be presided over by the national 
president, Mrs. Marion Walker of San 
Francisco. Other national officers and 
regional directors from all parts of the 
United States will be in attendance. 


























Trends and Outlook in Fire-Casualty 
Field Viewedat CPCU Annual Meeting 


B. J. Daenzer, Retiring President, Sees Personal Lines Headed 
for Super-Package One Stop Selling; 1,300 at 
Luncheon; Auto Merit Rating Big Topic 


The 700 insurance people who attended 
the 1959 annual meeting and seminar of 
the Society of Chartered Property and 
Casualty Underwriters in Los Angeles 
recently had no doubts about the success 
of ‘their mission.” They had probed 
deep into the marketing and “manufac- 
turing” problems of their business, and 
listened to the qui ified prognostic ations 
of leaders both in and out of insurance. 
They had officially awarded to 299 men 
and women the coveted CPCU designa- 
tion and elected a new set of officers, to 
whom the challenge of “making next 
year’s conclave as productive and mean- 
ingful” was monumental. 


Brundage Predicts More Mergers 
This 1959 CPCU program 
way with an introduction to 
procedures by William R. 


under- 
seminar 
Kersten, 


got 


assistant manager of the insurance de- 
partment of Van Shaack & Co. of Den- 
ver. Preliminary to the actual seminar 
program, delegates heard John D 
Brundage, CLU, president of Bankers 
National Life of Montclair, N. J., pre 
dict the merger of more fire-casualty and 
life insurance companies, “We are liv- 
ing in a merger economy,” he said. “The 
ultimate in this merger trend will see 
a combination of fire-casualty, life and 
mutual operations. You can be sure 


what happens at the company level will 
also take place at the agency level. So 
the day is not far off when life and 
property insurance agents will add some 
‘equity product’ to their list of wares.” 
Summarizing his remarks, Mr. Brundage 
that the “urge to merge” on the 
part of life and property companies is 
prompted by the strong mutual attrac- 
tion between the property company’s di 
tribution system and the life company’s 
current profit and future growth 
bilities. Each company sees in the other 
an asset, an opportunity and a very “nat- 
ural combination.” 


said 


poOssi- 


‘ Daenzer Looks Into the Future 

Next speaker was CPCU’s 1959 Presi- 
dent Bernard 3. Daenzer, president of 
Wohlreich & Anderson, New York, who 
spoke of “Significant Aspects of Com- 
bined Life and Property Insurance Dis- 
tribution.” He also pointed to the mer- 
ger of property and life companies as a 
“natural development.” Relating the 
trend and its impact on the marketing 
procedures of personal line coverages, 
Mr. Daenzer said: “Personal Lines in- 
surance selling is definitely headed in 
the direction of the super package of 
life, retirement income, disability, medi- 
cal, direct damage for home, car and 
personal possessions, and third party 
liability for home, personal action and 
the car. ‘One stop insurance service’ 
has been recognized by the insurance in- 
dustry itself as a means to provide a 
better and more economical service for 
the insurance buyer.” 

Mr. Daenzer further told CPCU mem- 
bers that statutory permission should be 
granted to allow the writing of all lines 
including Life under one corporate 
structure. “It will still take some time, 
but eventually permission to underwrite 
all lines—life, fire and casualty—under 


one corporate name must be granted by 


statute as is the custom in England and 
the Continent,” he said. “It is silly to 
maintain the fiction of separate carriers 
with a pooling of expenses and the use 
of the same sales force. Adequate safe- 
guards can be made for the life account 
and satisfy all requirements for secur- 
ity of funds.” 

In concluding his talk, Mr. Daenzer 
said that “survival in the personal] lines 
field is going to require concentrated, ag- 
selling of agents schooled in 
packages. Well equipped professional 
agents will shift their emphasis to 
medium-sized and larger commercial ac- 
counts. The ‘broker-consultant’ type in- 
surance salesmen will grow in number.” 


gressive 


Concurrent Seminars Conducted 


Concurrent seminars filled the first 
morning program. Leo J. Merten, 
CPCU and CLU, partner in Merten In- 
surance Agency, East Lansing, Mich., 
spoke on “Life Insurance and the 
CPCU.” Ronald H. T. Duncan, CPCU, 
member of The Insurance Service, Ma- 
hopoc, N. Y., presented a paper on 
“Modern Concepts of Personal Life In- 
surance—Recognition of Risk,” and 
Kenneth Black, Jr. CPCU and CLU, 
chairman of the insurance department 
of the Insurance Center, Georgia State 
College, offered a paper on “Modern 
Concepts of Business Life Insurance— 
Recognition of Risk.” 

Following a discussion of the roles of 
insurance in business, Mr. Black said: 
“The business owner, the executive and 
other employes all have problems which 
can only be solved by the use of life 
and health insurance. The most difficult 
thing faced in solving such financial 
nroblems is the financing aspect. There 
is an ever increz ising search for the most 
economical way of meeting the required 
premium deposits. There is a_ rapid 
growth in all types of business life insur- 


ance plans as they are expanded to 
serve more fully and economically the 
needs of the business firm itself, the 


indi ividual and his family. 

“Tt is important that competent legal, 
tax and financial advice be obtained in 
every case. Since the amounts involved 
are usually considerably larger than in 
the average personal case, errors in 
planning and execution can be very 
expensive.” 

With stimulating papers and discus- 
sion, the “Psychological Factors Affect- 
ing Industrial Accidents” was covered 
by the following panelists: Harold C. 
Krough, CPCU and CLU, assistant pro- 
fessor of insurance, School of Business, 
University of Kansas. Lawrence, Kans.; 
Jack C. Landreth, CPCU. Hess-Land- 
reth Agency, Lawrence, Kans.; W. O. 
Wanamaker, CPCU, president of Wana- 
maker Agency, Inc., Topeka, Kans., and 
3ernard J. Weldon, CPCU, partner in 
Cook and Colver Insurance Agency, 
Wichita, Kans. The group stressed the 
importance of their subject to the insur- 
ance business by pointing out that 75% 
of all accidents can be attributed to 
the psychological factors of the indi- 
vidual. Large industry, they pointed out, 
is attempting to eliminate or attack the 
problem by hiring men with psychologi- 

(Continued on Page 27) 


Aetna Casualty Promotes 


Chas. R. Jameson, T. L. Snow 


Charles R. Jameson has been ap- 
pointed general manager at Boston and 
Thomas L. Snow, general manager at 
Springfield, Mass., by Aetna Casualty & 
Surety. 

Appointments of both men, each of 
whom has been manager at the respec- 
tive offices, came in connection with the 
unification of the company’s casualty, 
fire and marine operations. 

At Springfield, Paul T. Haring, pres- 
ently fire state agent, became manager 
of a new, unified agency department 
established October 1. Robert F. 
Bencks, who has been superintendent of 
the casualty agency department, will be- 
come manager of a new service office to 
be opened at Portland, Me. 

Mr. Jameson, a graduate of Dart- 
mouth College, joined Aetna Casualty 
in 1925 and served as special agent at 
Chicago and Boston and superintendent 
of the bond department at Bridgeport, 
Conn. He was assistant general man- 
ager of the company’s New York office 
before being named manager at Boston 
six years ago. 

Mr. Snow, a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of New Hampshire, joined the com- 
pany in 1947 and served at St. Louis, 
Rochester, N. Y., and Springfield. He 
was superintendent of the agency de- 
partment at Boston for 12 years be- 
fore becoming manager at Springfield 
five years ago. 





PLAN BUSINESS-EDUCATION DAYS 


To Be Held October 30 in San Francisco; 
First in Los Angeles November 5; 
Students Visit Companies 

An inaugural Business Education Day 
program in Los Angeles will be held No- 
vember 5. Plans were developed by the 
general insurance committee of that city’s 
Chamber of Commerce. 

A prominent part in coordination of the 
program will be played by Western In- 
surance Information Service and its ex- 
ecutive director, Albert H. Wood. 

Meantime San Francisco will again 
have a Business Education Day to be ob- 


served on October 30. At that time. 
High School Teachers will visit the 
places of business of WIIS members. 


Later they will be guests at a luncheon 
where an outstanding insurance spokes- 
man will serve as principal speaker. 

Patterned after other such events ob- 
served in various metropolitan areas, this 
first industry-wide public relations pro- 
gram in Los Angeles will move into ac- 
tion when more than 50 casualty insur- 
ance companies join as hosts in entertain- 
ing some 100 students and instructors. 

Representing all segments of the indus- 
try, the companies will invite students 
from the senior high and junior college 
level to visit their places of business from 
10:30 a.m. until noon. 

At noon, accompanied by the instruc- 
tors and representatives of the hosting 
companies, the student guests will attend 
a joint luncheon at the Chamber of Com- 
merce. Also expected to attend will be 
members of the general insurance com- 
mittee, Chamber of Commerce repres- 
sentatives, insurance brokers and agents. 

In addition to Director Wood. other 
WIIS representatives who will take part 
in the celebration include Harold M. 
Steele, The Fireman’s Fund Companies; 
John G. Miller, Transit Casualty Co.; 
and Howard Worth of Industrial Indem- 
nity Co. 

It is hoped that this occasion will pro- 
vide the casualty insurance companies an 
opportunity to improve public relations 
with the instructors and students, by 
correcting misunderstandings concerning 
the business and strengthen the necessary 
teamwork between business and educa- 
tors. 


WIIS 8TH ANNUAL MEET DEC. 10 

The eighth annual meeting of the 
Western Insurance Information Serv- 
ice has been set for December 10, in 
Los Angeles. The all-industry meeting 
will be attended by representatives of 
some 70 companies. 








Transamerica Makes Bid 
For American Surety 


2 FOR 3 SHARES PROPOSAL MADE 
W. E. McKell and F. N. Belgrano in 


Joint Announcement Give Details; 
Stockholders to Vote 


W. E. McKell, chairman and president 
of American Surety, and F. N. Belgrano, 
Jr., president and board chairman of 
Transamerica Corp. of San Francisco, 
Calif., jointly announced on September 
29 a proposal by Transamerica to ex- 
change two shares of Transamerica’s 
stock for three shares of American 
Surety stock. Allen & Co. of New York 
initiated the trans action between Trans- 
america and American Surety. 

Mr. McKell stated that American Sur- 
ety’s board of directors had voted to 
recommend acceptance of the proposal 
to the company’s stockholders. 

The proposal will apply not only to 
the 1,200,000 shares of American Surety 
now outstanding but also to the 48,000 
shares which will be issued in payment 
of the 4% stock dividend on October 1, 
which was recently declared in lieu of 
the declaration of cash dividends during 
the last half of the year. 

Mr. Belgrano said that if the proposal 
is accepted by all American Surety 
stockholders, 832,000 shares of Trans- 
america Corp. stock would be issued 
for the 1, 248,000 outstanding shares of 
American Surety. 


75 Years in Business 


American Surety, with head offices at 
100 Broadway, New York, has _ been 
actively engaged in the insurance busi- 
ness for more than 75 years. It does 
business in all 50 states of the United 
States, and in Canada, Canal Zone, Vir- 
gin Islands, Puerto Rico and Cuba. 

“American Surety, with assets in ex- 
cess of $90,000,000, enjoys the reputation 
of being one of the outstanding multiple 
line companies in the insurance field,” 
Mr. Belgrano said. “Its association with 
Transamerica Corp. would complement 
and strengthen Transamerica’s insurance 
activities.” 

The exchange offer will not be made 
unless and until all legal requirements 
have been met, including registration of 
the Transamerica shares under the Se- 
curities Act of 1933. The offer will be 
made by means of the prospectus form- 
ing part of such registration statement, 
which will be furnished to all stock- 
holders of American Surety. 





Kemper Agency Elects VP’s 


John L. Hoerber, Jr., has been elected 
a vice president and Joseph L. O’Rear 
a second vice president of the Chicago 
agency of James S. Kemper & Co., it 
was announced by Joseph E. Magnus, 
chairman of the insurance agency. 

Mr. Hoerber joined the agency’s pro- 
duction staff in 1948 and was elected a 
second vice president in 1954. Mr. 
O’Rear became a member of the pro- 
duction department staff in 1953. He 
was elected an assistant vice president 
in 1955, two years later. 





MIRB Auto Rates Increase 


Increased automobile liability rates for 
two states effective September 30 were 
announced by the Mutual Insurance Rat- 
ing Bureau. Private automobile rates 
were increased 8.9% in New Mexico and 
3.6% in West Virginia. 

Commercial car rates increase 18.1% 
and garage risks 10.4% in New Mexico. 
These rates respectively are increased 
24% and 22.3% for West Virginia. 





McKEEVER TO MT. VERNON MGR. 

Standard Accident has appointed 
James J. McKeever manager of its 
Mount Vernon office. He joined the 
company in 1946, was transferred to Lin- 
coln, Ill., in 1949 and named supervisor 
there in 1951. He became field repre- 
sentative at Peoria in 1956. - 
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CPCU Annual Meeting in Los Angeles 


' (Continued from Page 26) 


cal training in their personnel depart- 
ments. 

Professional Designation for Safety 

Engineers 

Medium and small industries have no 
such talent, Mr. Weldon said in his 
summary. “The insurance business is 
also without the necessary professional 
talent, and the reason is the lack of gen- 
eral appreciation for what properly 
trained people can do to contro] the 
psychological factors involved in indus- 
trial accidents. We recommend that the 
insurance business assume leadership in 
establishing a professional designation 
for the safety engineer. Call them 
‘Professional Safety Engineers’ and see 
that they are provided with psychologi- 
cal training for individuals specializing 
in safety. This training is available 
through colleges and universities. The 
cost would be small, indeed, in relation 
to the reduction they would 
industrial accidents by initiating proper 


controls.” 
Roy 


make in 


A. Westran, CPCU, insurance 
representative a the Kaiser Aluminum & 
Chemical Corp., Oakland, Calif., in dis- 
cussing “The Effect of Insurance on 
Employment of the Handicapped,” said 
that American business has not faced up 
to its responsibilities, nor has it recog- 
nized the opportunities available through 
the employment of the nation’s con- 
stantly growing number of handicapped 
people. He pointed out that more than 

23 million people in the United States 
suffer with chronic disease or physical 
impairment and that the number is 
growing because of the increased life 
span. Mr. Westran also said: 

“The majority of companies in the na- 
tion today prefer to employ the most 
skilled, intelligent and physically fit in- 
dividual they can obtain. Very few em- 
ployers have considered that if they 
hire a worker with the first two qualities, 
and with sufficient physical abilities to 
perform the work he is required to do, 
he need not be perfect physically.” 

The findings in a recent survey made 
by the American Association of Indus- 
trial Physicians and Surgeons, Mr. 
Westran continued, are that 8% fewer 
of the disabled resign; 7% fewer are 
absentees; 714% fewer are discharged; 
54% have fewer accidents. Earnings of 
the disabled increased 4%4% against 4% 
of the able-bodied. “Increased insur- 
ance costs for the employer frequently 
was the reason why handicapped were 
denied employment. The problem of 
group insurance can be handled by lim- 
iting the benefits given the employer to 
the employe by contract, thereby obviat- 
ing this objection to the employment of 
the handicapped. Something must also 
be done to modify the workmen’s com- 
pensation law in order to reduce em- 
ployer’s liabilities and still keep the 
program equitable for employes,” Mr. 
Westran declared. 

Another seminar speaker, William D. 
Dobson, executive vice president, Gen- 
eral Milk Co., Los Angeles, spoke on 
the opportunities and hazards of oper- 
ating businesses in foreign lands. He 
declared that if the free world is to 
combat the Russian economic offensive 
effectively, “it is clear that American 
business men will have to make a tre- 
mendous contribution by developing 
businesses in countries where there is a 
lack of skilled workers and management 
personnel, capital, or both. 

Attending CPCU’s were brought back 
their own immediate problems in the 
two seminars following Mr. Dobson’s 
talk. “Care, Custody and Control” was 
discussed by Panelists A. W. Topkis, 
CPCU, president, A. W. Topkis & Co., 
Camden, N. J.; Frances M. Pommer, 
CPCU, Maryland Casualty, Philadelphia, 
and J. Lawrence Finlayson, CPCU, at- 
torney, Camden, N. J. “‘Case Studies of 


Foreign Insurance Problems” was pre- 
sented by Panelist Charles A. Lutz, 
CPCU, manager, American International 
Underwriters, Los Angeles; Edgar J. 
Donaldson, CPCU, production manager, 
Paul H. Talbert Co. Santa Monica, 
Calif.; and Willard A. Hayden, CPCU, 
partner, Miller, Kuhrts & Cox, Los An- 
geles. 

The Minnesota Chapter Research 
Project — 1958-1959 —was_ covered by 
Amos Rosenbloom, CPCU, of Joseph H. 
Shanfeld Co., Minneapolis, in his paper 
titled “Insurance Specifications in the 
Contracting Industry.” Aided by John 
Jamieson, CPCU, Anchor Casualty Co., 
St. Paul, Minn., he outlined the hazards 
of building construction as they pertain 
to the owners, architects and contrac- 
tors, and suggested possible methods of 
passing on the risks to an insurance car- 
rier in the most economical and com- 
prehensive manner. 


All-Industry Luncheon 


Then came the annual All-Industry 
luncheon which attracted an almost ca- 
pacity crowd of 1,300 to the Cocoanut 
Grove of the Ambassador Hotel, Los 
Angeles; Dr, Harry J. Loman, dean of 
the American Institute for Property & 
Liability Underwriters, administered the 
official CPCU “charge” to the largest 
single “graduating” class in the society’s 
history. The impressive conferment 
exercise was witnessed by a large num- 
ber of distinguished guests, including 
California Insurance Commissioner F. 
Britton McConnell and Los Angeles 
Mayor Norris Poulson. 

Out of 2,625 persons who took the 
examinations, 299 from 187 cities and 40 
states fulfilled the requirements for the 
CPCU designation. Approximately 100 
of the new designees were present at 


the luncheon to receive their diplomas. 
Movieland never had a more significant 


ritual. The insurance “Oscars” of CPCU 
mean top experience, top ethics, and top 
performance. 

Following the conferment, John A. 
Diemand, president, Insurance Co. of 
North America, as principal speaker, 
gave ‘his appraisal of the insurance 


industry’s future (reviewed in our Sep- 
tember 25 issue). Mr. Diemand ex- 
plained that he had decided not to cover 
his announced topic—“Problems of Fed- 
eral and State Supervision”—because so 
much had already been written about 
the subject. He did say, however, that 
he did not look at the recently con- 
cluded U. S. Senate investigation as a 
“threat” of Federal regulation. ‘Out of 
the hearings, he said, will come a clari- 
fication of Public Law 15 and amend- 
ments to the All-Industry bill which is 
operative in the majority of states. Mr. 
Diemand further said that in his opin- 
ion the competitive climate in the indus- 
try, particularly in the fire side, will 
be improved because of the hearings. 


Automobile Merit Rating 


“Automobile Merit Rating 
unusually keen 


” 


semi- 
interest 


The 


nar attracted 


among the delegates. Tihose participat- 
ing in this seminar were Thomas S. 


Wallace, CPCU, associate of Robert P. 
Roark & Associates, Los Angeles, who 
presided and talked on the “Actuarial 
Viewpoint”; Rees T. Roston, CPCU, of 
Rees E. Roston Co., Los Angeles, who 
spoke on the “Producers’ Viewpoint”; 
William H. Erwin, CPCU, executive vice 
president, Meritplan Insurance Co., Los 


Angeles, who spoke on “A Company 
Viewpoint,” and Edward S._ Adler, 
CPCU, of Eliel & Loeb Co., Beverly 
Hills, whose topic was “Actuarial View- 
point.” 

Dealing with “The Producers’ View- 
point,” Mr. Roston said: “As of this 


writing, one major company has adopted 
(Continued on Page 30) 
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Young New President 
Of Society of CPCU 


SUCCEEDS DAENZER, NEW YORK 





McCulley and Allen Vice Presidents; 
Kersten Secretary and Chegwidden 
Treasurer; Directors are Elected 
Ohio, 


president of the 





Robert O. Young of Lakewood, 
is the newly elected 
Society of Chartered Property and Cas- 
ualty Underwriters for 1960. He suc- 
ceeds Bernard J. Daenzer of New York 
City. Results of the nationwide balloting 
were announced at the closing session of 
the Society’s three-day annual meeting 
and seminar at the Ambassador Hotel in 
Los Angeles. 

Price M. ‘McCulley of Shreveport, La., 


was chosen vice president; J. Folger 
Allen, New York City, also vice presi- 
dent; William R. Kersten, Denver, Pl 
tary, and F. Harman Chegwidden, Cam- 
den, N. J., treasurer. Each will serve 
a one-year term. 

Directors chosen for three-year terms 


Northeast district, J. Lawrence Fin- 
layson, Camden, N. J.; north central die: 
trict, William E. Wilson. Cleveland; 
southeast district, Robert H. King, Ra- 
leigh, N. C.; south central district, 
James E. Hassinger, Jr., New Orleans; 
western district, Charles R. Rathbun, 
Portland, Ore. 


Officers’ Careers 


are: 


President Young is manager of the 
Cleveland service office, Insurance Com- 
pany of North America at Lakewood. 
After attending Drake University in Des 
Moines for a year, he received an insur- 
ance scholarship from the North America 
for Northwestern University, from which 
he graduated in 1928. An impressive 
career in insurance followed, one that in- 
chalal teaching insurance at Fenn Col- 
lege and Western Reserve University 
He is a member of the American Asso- 
ciation of University Teachers of Insur- 
ance. 

Vice President McCulley, owner, man- 
ager and general adjuster for the Mc 
Culley Adjustment Comp iny at Shreve- 
port, has followed an insurance career 
since 1930. His scholastic background in 
cludes attendance at the University of 
Texas, the South Texas School of Law, 
the Southern Methodist University Night 
Law School and the Centenary Coliege 
Law School. He is a member of the 
Texas and Louisiana Bar, a member of 
the Texas and Louisiana Bar Associa- 
tions and of the Insurance Section of the 
American Bar Association; he is past 
president of the Dallas C laim Mens Asso- 
ciation, past president of the Independent 
Adjusters of Louisiana, and _ present 
chairman of the Joint Committee on Pro 
cedures and Standards for the National 
Association of Independent Insurance 
Adjusters. 

Vice President Allen is assistant to the 
vice president of Liberty Mutual in New 
York. He has been associated with Lib- 
erty Mutual since 1934, in Los Angeles, 
San \Francisco and several eastern cities. 
Prior to his insurance career, he attended 
Los Angeles City College and took a 
graduate course in business administra- 
tion there. 

Secretary Kersten is vice president and 
assistant manager of the insurance de- 
partment, Van Schaak and Company, in 
Denver. In addition to his insurance 
business career, which dates from 1946, 
Mr. Kersten has been an instructor at the 
University of Denver, a director and 
chairman of the educational comm ittee, 
Colorado Insurers Association, and a 
director of the Fire and Casualty Insti- 
tute, University of Colorado. 


Chegwidden of Camden 


Treasurer Chegwidden is executive vice 
president, treasurer and chairman of the 
finance committee and director of the 
Camden Fire Insurance Association, a 
company with which he has been asso- 
ciated since 1931. Educated at Wharton 
School, University of Pennsylvania, he is 
treasurer of the American Institute for 
Property and Liability Underwriters, Inc., 


(Continued on Page 30) 
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N. Y.State Agents’ Assn. Asks Members 
To Respond To Questionnaire Survey 


The New York Association of Insur- 
ance Agents is now engaged in a survey 
among its members to determine their 
opinions on current problems of the fire- 
casualty business. A survey committee, 
headed by Sidney Mang of Sidney, 
N. Y., and composed of Lionel Frank of 
Beacon, N. Y.; Richard H. Kresse of 
Buffalo, David W. Reilly of Utica and 
Allan B. Stevens of White Plains, has 
developed a questionnaire which has 
been sent to members with the request 
that it be answered and returned in 
time for the association’s regional meet- 
ings later in October. 

Attention is called to this survey in 
the September issue of “The Forum,” 
monthly newsletter of the New York 
Association. It is pointed out: “The re- 
sults of this survey will serve as a guide 
to your association leaders and should 
also be of considerable value at the com- 
pany level. Your individual opinions are 
most important and are earnestly so- 
licited.” 


The Survey Questionnaire 


Member agents are requested to re- 
spond “yes” or “no” to the following 
questions: 

1. Continuous Policies—Whereby the 
companies issue one policy and thereafter 
merely issue invoices on renewal dates. 

(a) Do you feel that continuous pol- 
icies will be acceptable to your cus- 
tomers ? 

(b) Do you feel that continuous pol- 
icies would effect a worthwhile sav- 
ings to: 

The company? 

2. The agent? 

2. Renewal Certificates—Whereby the 
companies issue automatic machine re- 
newal certificates, instead of new re- 
newal policies. 

(a) Do you feel that renewal certifi- 
cates will be acceptable to your cus- 
tomers ? 

(b) Do you feel that renewal certifi- 
cates would effect a worthwhile sav- 
ings to: 

1. The company ? 

2. The agent? 


Direct Billing 


3. Direct Billing—Whereby company 
mails bills direct to insured who remits 
direct to the company. 

(a) Are you in favor of direct billing? 

(b) Do you feel that direct billing 
casts a shadow upon the value of impor- 
tance of the agent? 





_ Liability Rates Revised 
For Mutuals in 10 States 


The Mutual Insurance Rating Bureau 
revised its rates in 10 states September 
30 for owners’, landlords and tenants’ 
bodily injury rates for area and front- 
age classifications and for storekeepers’ 
liability. 

Following are the statewide level in- 

creases in each case: Arizona, 22.4%; 
Arkansas, 30%; New Hampshire, 30%; 
North Dakota, 7.9%; Oklahoma, 17.7%: 
Rhode Island, 30% Ys South Carolina, 
28.2% ; Vermont, 30% Washington, 
18%; West Virginia, 14.1%. 
The storekeepers’ liability rates have 
been revised where necessary in order 
that the rates for this coverage will not 
be less than 10% greater than the com- 
bined bodily injury and property dam- 
age rates for the corresponding O. L. & 
T. classification. 


Head Milwaukee Adjusters 


New officers of Milwaukee Casualty 
etn si Association are: George Hig- 
bee, Employers Mutual Casualty, presi- 
dent; Thomas Mueller, Northwestern 
National, vice president, and Harold 
Accident, Fire & 


Angleroth, General 
Life, secretary. 


(c) Do you feel that it would result 
in a worthwhile savings to: 

The company ? 

The agent? 

(d)Do you feel that you would like to 
learn more about direct billing? 

4. Special Agents— 

(a) Do you feel that they are of value 
to your agency? 

(b) Do you think that they should be 
given greater authority and responsibil- 
ity by the companies and perform more 
useful functions such as underwriting, 
claims investigations and inspections ? 

5. Company Stationery and Materials— 

(a) Does your agency use stationery 
provided by your companies? 

(b) Does your agency make regular 
use of advertising pamphlets and en- 
velope stuffers provided by your com- 
panies ? 

(c) Would you be satisfied if your 
companies were to reduce or eliminate 
these free materials and stationery ? 

1. Free stationery? 

2. Free advertising material ? 


Flat Cancellations 


6. Flat Cancellations— 

(a) Do you feel that elimination of 
flat cancellations after policy effective 
date would create a problem of the effi- 
cient operation of your agency? 

(b) Do you feel that your agency is 
in a position to reduce the number of 
flat cancellations? 

7. Agency Services— 

(a) Do you now have permission to 
settle first party claims for some of your 
companies up to $100 per claim? 

(b) If so, do you believe that it would 
be beneficial if your companies were to 
increase the maximum limit on such set- 
tlements ? 

(c) Are you in favor of having your 
companies provide you with company 
claim drafts for your use? 

8. Commissions—Do you believe that 
agents’ commissions should be based on 
“merit plans” such as loss ratios and 
services performed by the individual 
agencies? 





MARKING 25 YEARS WITH HIS Co. 





Employers Mutual Casualty Names 
Harold C. Dabler, Kansas Resident 
Vice President 

The board of directors of Employers 
Mutual Casualty Co., ‘Des Moines, Ia., 
has appointed Harold C. Dabler of 
Wichita, Kans., as resident vice presi- 
dent. He will continue as manager of 
the company’s Kansas branch office, a 
post he has had since 1941. 

He completed 25 years of service 
with the company on October 1. Active 
in Kansas insurance activities, Dabler be- 
gan his insurance career while still in 
high school in Manluis, Ill. After four 
years of selling both automobile and life 
insurance during and after high school, 
Mr. Dabler spent seven years in field 
supervisory work in southwest Iowa for 
Iowa National Insurance Co. 

He joined Employers Mutual, October 
1, 1934, as a field supervisor in western 
Iowa and six years later transferred to 
northeast Iowa. 

Mr. Dabler was promoted to branch 
manager in Wichita, in (February, 1941. 

He is a member of the Kansas 1752 
Club, the Wichita Chamber of Com- 
merce and the First Baptist Church of 
Wichita. 





BOND SPECIAL AGENT IN TENN. 
Appointment of Thomas A. MacKen- 
zie to Nashville office as bond special 
agent in Tennessee for the Hartford 
Accident & Indemnity, is announced. A 
native of Evansville, Ind., Mr. MacKen- 
zie was graduated from Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity with a degree in business 
administration. He joined Hartford Ac- 
ge in February, 1958, at Kansas City, 
oO. 


CLAY JOHNSON CHIEF SPEAKER 





Selected by General Brokers Ins. Assn. 
For its 34th Annual Dinner Oct. 27; 
J. B. Donovan Toastmaster 
H. Clay Johnson, executive vice presi- 
dent and general counsel of the Royal- 
Globe Insurance Group, will be the 





H. CLAY JOHNSON 


principal speaker at the 34th annual 
dinner of the General Insurance Brokers 
Association of New York, Inc. to be 
held at the Statler-Hilton Hotel Tuesday 
evening, October 27, it was announced 
this week by Cornelius W. Haarmann, 
Jr., president of the association. 

Mr. Johnson was counsel for the Re- 
construction Finance Corp. from 1935 to 
1941, and later was active in formation 
of the government’s War Damage pro- 
gram, serving as vice president of the 
War Damage Corp. 

He joined the Royal -Globe Insurance 
Group in 1945 as general counsel, sub- 
sequently becoming deputy United States 
manager and executive vice president and 
a director of all companies in that group. 
He is also chairman of the committee on 
laws for the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters. 

Toastmaster at the General Insurance 
Brokers’ dinner will be James B. Dono- 
van, partner in the New York law firm 
of Watters & Donovan. As previously 
announced, the 1959 Gold Medal Award 
of the association will be presented to 
Holgar J. Johnson, president of the 
Institute of Life Insurance. 

Reservations for tickets or tables seat- 
ing 10 may be made by writing to the 
office of the General Insurance Brokers 
Association at 120 Liberty Street, New 
York 6. 





Walter J. LeEMunyon Dies; 


Was With F. & C. Since 1916 

Walter J. LeMunyon, of Ridgewood, 
N. J., died suddenly September 23, at the 
age of 59. He was superintendent of 
special risk production in the Metro- 
politan office of Fidelity & Casualty of 
New York, member of the America Fore 
Loyalty Group. He was co-chairman 
of America Fore’s insurance committee. 

Born and educated in Philadelphia, 
Mr. LeMunyon began his career with 
F. & C. in 1916 in the Philadelphia office. 
After promotion through various posi- 
tions he was transferred to the home 
office agency department in 1932 to 
help organize the survey department. 
He was named manager of that depart- 
ment in 1945, 

In 1957 he was appointed superintend- 
ent of the special risks section of F. & 
C.’s metropolitan office agency depart- 
ment. 

Mr. LeMunyon is survived by his wife, 
A, Frances LeMunyon; five sons, Walter 
J., Jr., a special agent for America Fore 
at Pittsburgh; David, Francis, Gerard 
and Clarence; and a daughter, Marie 
Therese. 





Spotlight Mergers of 
Life and Property Cos. 


NEW JERSEY “—!" D DAY PROGRAM 








Speakers: George H. Shackelford, Gor- 
don Miller, Robert A. Rennie, Charles 
Andolsek and Abner Benisch 





The pro’s and con’s of Life-Property 
insurance company mergers will be dis- 
cussed on New Jersey Insurance Day, 


October 8, at the Hotel Essex House, 
Newark. 

George H. Shackelford, second vice 
president, The Travelers, will explain [| 


how such mergers affect insurance com- 


panies. i 


Gordon Miller, Philadelphia general 
agent for Massachusetts Life, will de- 
scribe how agents and brokers fare 
under mergers of their companies. 

“John Q. Policyholder” will have Rob- 


ert A. Rennie, vice president, Nation- 
wide Insurance Cos., as his spokesman. 

Charles Andolsek, vice president, The | 
Equitable Society, will talk on problems 
facing life insurance companies con- 
sidering the possibility of adding prop- , 
erty and casualty insurance to their port- | 
folios. 

Abner Benisch, CPCU, CLU, partner, 
Jay Schlsinger and Benisch, Newark, 
will moderate the seminar, which starts 
at 10:00 A.M. 

Mr. Shackelford has been with The 
Travelers since 1946, when he joined as 
a field assistant in Richmond, Va. He 
was made assistant manager of the 
Richmond office in 1949, and manager of 
the life and A. & H. lines at Rochester, 
N. Y., in 1952. In 1953 he became man- 
ager at Houston, and transferred to the 
home office as assistant superintendent 
of agencies for life, accident and health 
in 1956. He was promoted to superin- 
tendent in 1957 and second vice president 
in 1958 


Careers of Messrs. Rennie and Andolsek 


Mr. Rennie is vice president of re- 
search for Nationwide. Prior to that po- 


stone, 


— 


TEs aes 


TaN 


este 


sition he served as director of public } 
relations, 1955-1956; director of research, | 
1951- 1955. Dr, Rennie was professor of : 
economics at Johns — University, © 
1948-1951. During 1946-1 he was | 
economist for the Federal Reserve | 


Board. During World War II, he served 
on the Combined Intelligence Objectives 
Sub-Committee in western and central 
Europe. 

Mr. Andolsek joined the Equitable in 
1929. In 1948 he was appointed manager 
of the department of policy claims. In 
1952 he was appointed second vice presi- 
dent; assumed charge in 1953 of the de- 
partment of policy claims. In February, 
1959, he was appointed vice president. 

The committee in charge of the 1959 
New Jersey CPCU “I” Day program, as | 
announced by Donald L. Anderson, 
Home of New York, president of the 
chapter, is as follows: Chairman, Edward 
A. Lifson of Binder-Lifson Agency, 
Millburn, N. J.; finance, Bernard D. Bor- 
rus of Binder-Lifson Agency, Newark; 
speakers, Kenneth Gesner, Marsh & 
MacLennan; Sidney De Roner of Wal- 
ter Schaefer & Co., and Fred S. Apple- 
gate, agent in South Orange; publicity, 
William Hackett, Bankers National Life, 
and William Downes, Commercial 
Union manager in Orange, N. J.; tickets, 
Harry Lowy, Newark, and Robert Mar- 
morsten, Jersey City; arrangements, [ 
Jack Neubauer, Newark, insurance | 
broker, William Palerma, Linden, N. J, ) 
arte and Charles Girgan, Kearny, ; 

N. J., agent. 
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Passaic Won Wilson Cup 

Because of limited entries only first 
award was made at New Jersey. Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents competition for 
the Wilson Cup. Passaic County Agents 
Association gained the cup which was 
received by its outgoing president, Wil- 
liam Sybesma. 
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Md. Agents Assn. Wants 
Merit Rate Auto Plan 


P. R. PROGRAM IS COMMENCED 





Lack National Bureau, Insurance Dept. 
Support; Dislike Rate Revi- 
sion Increase 





A public relations program to inform 
the public of the advantages of Merit 
System automobile policies ‘has been un- 
dertaken by the Independent Insurance 
Agents’ Association of Maryland, Inc. 
This program was commenced by the 
Maryland Agents because they “have not 
been successful so far in their efforts to 
interest the National Bureau of Casualty 
Underwriters in introducing such a 
plan.” 

According to a column by Maryland 
Agents’ President Joseph C. Hlavin in 
their publication, “Maryland Insurance 
News,” the association also has not been 
able to get the backing of the Maryland 
Insurance Department for such a pro- 
gram. President Hlavin writes: 

“Our first effort along this line was a 
statement by me expressing our disap- 
pointment over the new increases and 
putting your association on record as 
having opposed them from the begin- 
ning. We had urged postponement of 
any blanket increase until more experi- 
ence with the Merit Rating System had 
been gained, with a view to bringing it 
into Maryland in lieu of a general rise. 

“Following tlie appearance of this 
statement, Deputy Commissioner John 
H. Coppage made unfortunate remarks 
concerning our direct writer competition. 
In this regard, action has been taken by 
the Insurance Commissioner to assure 
such an incident will not recur. 

Accident Record-Keeping Problem 


“Our second step was a release to the 
state’s major daily and weekly papers in- 
dicating that neighboring Pennsylvania 
was to get the Merit System on a state- 
wide basis. We again stated our posi- 
tion with regard to the recent increase 
in Maryland and answered Deputy Com- 
mission Coppage’s implication that De- 
partment of Motor Vehicles records at 
present were inadequate for insurance 
purposes. On that score, we have the 
backing of at least one member com- 
pany of the NBCU. 

“Our public information activities in 
the coming weeks call for more releases 
to the papers pointing up the advantages 
of the Merit System and highlighting its 
rapid spread. Already—besides Cali- 
fornia and Nebraska—the plan in some 
form is in operation or is due to com- 
mence shortly in Ohio, Iowa, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Missouri and Vermont. 

“We also plan a full-length feature 
article advocating Merit Rating for au- 
tomobile insurance, with the hope that it 
will be used in at least one major daily 
newspaper in the state, and perhaps 
more.” 

Cites Advantages of Plan 

Following is Mr. Hlavin’s enumeration 
of advantages of the Merit Rating Plan: 

“1. Persons who contribute to the 
great accident toll will pay a greater 
share of the accident cost, as reflected 
in their automobile insurance premiums. 

“2. Those drivers whose driving habits 
and records indicate that they are least 
likely to contribute to the accident toll 
will be relieved of some of the burden 
of high automobile insurance premiums. 

“3. The ‘good’ drivers will be encour- 
aged financially to continue their safe 
driving habits. 

“4, The ‘poor’ or dangerous drivers will 
be shown that their poor records are 
costing them money. They will thus be 
prodded to adopt better driving habits, 
with a resultant decrease, we hope, in 
the terrible accident toll in the state. 

“5. The lot of the insurance agent will 
be improved. He will be able to com- 
pete successfully for the good business 
and will also be able to write more of 
the ‘questionable’ risks, for inasmuch as 
Merit Rating carries with it a provision 
for an increase of up to 100% for the 
‘bad’ drivers, the underwriters should be 
able to accept these risks as profitable 
business, 


Program Revealed for AMA’s 
Fall Ins. Conference Nov. 2-4 


American Management Association an- 
nounced this week the program for its 
fall insurance conference, set for Nov. 
2-4 at Drake Hotel, Chicago, 

There will be three panel discussions— 
(1) “Two Choices for Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Coverage” (2) “Loss Control— 
After the Fact,” and (3) “How Much 
Insurance to Buy.” Other subjects, which 
will be discussed by experts in their re- 
spective fields, include: 

Fellow Employe Suits—A Study in 
Frustration; H.R. 5—The Boggs Bill; 
Increased Benefits for Elderly and Re- 
tired—A Challenge to Industry and In- 
surance; New Trends in Group Insur- 
ance; Developing Standards of Ethics 
for a Growing Profession; A Vote for 
Multiple Line Policies; Strike Insurance 
—A New Program for an Old Hazard, 
and Industrial Aviation Insurance Devel- 
opments. 

At the luncheon session Nov. 4 the 
speaker (yet to be announced) will dis- 
cuss “Congress and Insurance Regula- 
tion.” 

C. Z. Greenley, AMA vice president in 
charge of its assurance division, who is 
insurance and safety director of Inter- 
national Minerals & Chemical Corp., 
Skokie, IIl., will welcome the delegates. 

Speakers at the conference include the 
following: William M. Alrich, managing 
editor, The Spectator; T. W. Bailey, 
Marsh & McLennan, Inc., New York; 
Joseph F. Follmann, Jr., Health Insur- 
ance Association of America; Donald H. 
Gleason, Corn Products Co., New York; 
Malcolm L. Hanson, Indemnity Co. of 
North America; H. H. Hines, Jr., Wine- 
man Brothers, Inc.; William Hughes, 
Armstrong Cork Co, Wancaster; “Pa: 
Hiram L. Kennicott, Jr., Lumbermens 
Mutual Casualty, Chicago: jt. Pareett, 
Carnation Co., Los Angeles; Gregory S. 
Prince, Association of American Rail- 
roads, Washington, D. C., and Nathan 
H. Siegel, Detroit Steel Corp., Detroit. 





TO HEAR FRANK LANG 





A Featured Speaker at Joint Meeting of 
Mutual Companies in Dallas; His 
Theme: “Challenge of Next 10 Years” 

Frank Lang, New York and Chicago, 
who heads his own management con- 
sulting firm, will be a featured speaker 
at the joint meeting in Dallas October 

11-14 of the National Association of 
Mutual Insurance Companies, Federa- 
tion of Mutual Fire Insurance Com- 


Named Production Mgr. at 
Cont’! Cas. Chicago Branch 


Robert L. (McCormack has_ been 
named production manager at Conti- 
nental Casualty’s Chicago branch office, it 
is announced by Henry Lustgarten, resi- 
dent vice preesident. 

A graduate of Ohio Wesleyan Uni- 





ROBERT L. McCORMACK 


versity, Mr. McCormack thas spent the 
last eleven years as a specialist in all 
phases of the casualty and surety busi- 
ness from both a sales and a technical 
standpoint. His duties will include the 
area of sales, sales promotion as 
well as servicing the brokers and agents 
in the Chicago area and aiding them 
with the solutions to their technical 
problems. 

Prior to joining the Continental Casu- 
alty Mr. McCormack served as a member 
of the 17th Airborn ‘Division during 
World War JI and after discharge started 
his insurance career as a casualty under- 
writer. In the following years, Mr. Mc- 
Cormack advanced to supervising under- 
writer, assistant manager and associate 
manager in charge of casualty operations. 





panies and American Mutual Insurance 
Alliance advertising sales conference. 
Mr. Lang’s subject will be “The Chal- 
lenge of the Next 10 Years.” 





Promoted by United States F.QG. 


United States Fidelity & Guaranty 
has made promotions at its home office 
and also branches at Des Moines and 
Dixon, IIl. 

At the home office, Robert H. Wood, 
presently executive assistant in the claim 
department, will become assistant agency 
director for the Southern territory about 
November 1. 

In Des Moines, Manager D. Wesley 
Barns, retired October 1 after nearly 
40 years of service, is to be succeeded 
by B. H. Roberts, recently U. S. F. & G. 
manager at Dixon branch. Paul E. Mur- 
phy, agency superintendent at Dixon, is 
promoted to manager. 

Mr. Wood, transferred to the home 
office in 1956 from the U. S. F. & G. 
branch at Nashville, where he was claim 
superintendent. He had joined the com- 
pany in 1943 as a claim adjuster and 
later served at Little Rock and San An- 
tonio. He is a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Arkansas Law School and a 
member of the Arkansas State Bar. 

Mr. Roberts was employed at Balti- 
more in 1930 in fire and mare underwrit- 
ing. Transferred to the Columbus, Ohio, 
branch in 1938 as special agent, he was 
subsequently a fieldman at Toledo and 
Detroit. 

He was appointed assistant secretary 
of the Fidelity & Guaranty Fire Corp., 





a subsidiary of U. S. F. & G,, at the 
Chicago office, and served as manager 
until F, & G. and U. S. F. & G. merged 
in 1952, when Mr. Roberts became assist- 
ant manager of the combined offices. In 
1955 he was sent to Dixon as its first 
manager after it was changed from serv- 
ice to branch office. 

Mr. Roberts attended Johns Hopkins 
University and the Insurance Institute 
of America. 

Mr. Murphy holds a bachelor’s degree 
in mathematics from the University of 
Pittsburgh. Before his employment by 

S. F. & G. at Chicago as special 
agent, he had gained extensive company 
and field experience. He was trans- 
ferred to Dixon as special agent when 
the Dixon office was made a full branch. 
Mr. Murphy was appointed its agency 
superintendent in 1956, 

Mr. Barns, who is retiring from active 
service at the Des Moines branch, is a 
native of Iowa. He was employed in 
1920 by the company as casualty super- 
intendent at Omaha following adminis- 
trative and field experience with other 
insurance companies and the Iowa Com- 
pensation Service Bureau. He was trans- 
ferred to Des Moines in 1921 and yas 
successively special agent and assisfant 
manager before he was appointed man- 
ager 17 years ago. 


Int] Cooperative 
Alliance Talks Here 


14 COUNTRIES SENT DELEGATES 





Insurance Panelists Discussed Product 
Development, Distribution 
and Administration 





Insurance company executives from 14 
countries met in New York City, Sep- 
tember 21-24, for a special conference of 
the insurance committee of the Interna- 
tional Cooperative Alliance. 

Approximately 75 delegates attended 
sessions in the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
marking the first time that the sessions 
have been held in the United States. 
Previous meetings were conducted at 
three-year intervals in European cities. 

Countries represented were Belgium, 
Canada, Denmark,. England, Finland, 
Germany, Iceland, Israel, India, The 
Netherlands, Norway, Puerto Rico, Swe- 
den, and the United States. 

Insurance subjects discussed in panel 
sessions included: product development, 


distribution methods, modernized office 
techniques, and administration and 
operations. 


Participants included F. F. Rondeau, 
president, Mutual Service Insurance Cos., 
St. Paul, Minn.; Howard Hutchinson, 
vice president, operations, Nationwide 
Insurance, Columbus, Ohio; Ernest H. 
Klepetar, vice president, actuarial, Mu- 
tual Service Insurance Cos.; Dean Jef- 


fers, vice president, sales, ’ Nationwide 
Insurance; Dr, Earl Strong, College of 
Business "Administration, Pennsylvania 


State University, and Dr. Michael J. 
Jucius, College of Commerce, Ohio State 
University. 

Participated in Program 


Robert Dinnage, general manager and 
secretary of the Co-operative Assurance 
Society, Ltd., of England, is chairman 
of the ‘committee. 30wman Doss, first 
vice president of Nationwide Insurance, 
acted as chairman of the program and 
planning committee. 

Participating insurance companies from 
the United States, in addition to Na- 
tionwide and Mutual Service were Group 
Health Mutual of St. Paul, Minn.; Na- 
tional Farmers Union of Denver, Colo.; 
Consumers Insurance Agency of Kan- 
sas City, Mo., and Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Fund, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Norman Cousins, editor of “The Satur- 
day Review,” will be the main speaker 
at a dinner on Wednesday, September 
22. Following the conference delegates 
embarked on a tour that included visits 
to Washington, D. C.; Niagara Falls, 
N. Y.; Columbus, Ohio, and St. Paul- 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





American of Newark Names 


C. R. Ellis, W. G. Soderstrom 
C. R. Ellis and W. G. Soderstrom have 


been made superintendents in Ameri- 
can Insurance Group’s data processing 
department at the head office in New- 
ark, N. J., it has been announced by 
Vice President Stevens L. Shea. Each 
will head a unit of the field division of 
this department. 

Mr. Ellis joined the American in 1958 
as an assistant superintendent in the 
controller department. He began his 
insurance career in the accounting and 
statistical departments of Fidelity & 
Casualty Company in New York. Later 
he joined American Casualty Co. and 
spent the next 19 years with that com- 
pany, rising to an executive position 
with administrative functions. _He at- 
tended Columbia University and New 
York University. 

Mr. Soderstrom started with the 
American in 1934 as office manager at 
Rockford, Ill, and later served in a 
similar capacity in the Newark head 
office. In 1945, he returned to Rockford 
and was made assistant manager in 
charge of systems, procedures and inter- 
nal operations, the position he held until 
his promotion in 1957 to assistant branch 
manager at the Chicago branch. He was 
transferred to the head office earlier this 


year, 
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(Continued from Page 27) 


the safe driver plan in four mid-western 
states, and another in Florida. Other 
companies are now using the plan even 
though they are independents. . . . The 
insurance industry as a whole could do 
the greatest public relations job in its 
history by banding together to promote 
highway safety. Show the public through 
the safe driver plan that each driver’s 
premium is determined by his own safety 
habits, and he is not just paying an 
average rate based on all drivers’ ex- 
periences. ... : 
“Whether you are mutuals, recipro- 
cals or independents, get your com- 
panies and associations to grasp this 
opportunity to have the insurance in- 
dustry create and support a national 
highway safety program, to save lives 
that would have otherwise perished on 
our highways.” 
In presenting “A Company 
point,” Mr. Erwin summarized: 
“The safe driver insurance plan looks 
very much like a merit rating plan of 
individually owned private passenger au- 
tomobiles—relying on prior accident and 
traffic citation involvement to overcome 
the impediments of merit rating small, 
uncontrolled units. A driver record study 
by the California Department of Motor 
Vehicles supposedly supports the theory 
underlying this plan but, if it does, the 
‘support’ appears lost in translation. 
“Prior accidents and traffic citations 
are most certainly a factor in writing 
automobile insurance but possibly they 
are underwriting considerations—not rat- 
ing factors... . The more realistic ap- 
praisal of the safe driver plan might 
well be that it is purely and simply a 
creature of necessity, ie., a very much 
needed competitive tool for bureau mem- 
bers and their agents—nothing more 
and nothing less. Ona short term basis 
this plan should put bureau members 
in a competitive sales position and 
should halt—or at least slow down—di- 
rect writer and specialty company in- 
roads. From a long range standpoint 
this plan will prove only as good as 
the experience it produces. Whether or 
not the companies can live with this ex- 
perience remains to be seen.” 


Dr. Otto on Senate Investigation 


A paper with interesting conclusions 
was then presented by Dr. Ingolf H. E. 
Otto, CPCU, general agent in Kansas 
City, on “National Insurance Companies 
and the O’Mahoney Investigation.” His 
study traced the lines of development 
which came together in the Senate cau- 
cus room in 1959 during this investiga- 
tion. In his opinion, great room for im- 
provments exists in the part played by 
_ the Federal government in the regula- 
tion of insurance.” The government 
could improve its role in the regulation 
of insurance,” he said, “and help the 
business solve some of the difficult prob- 
lems it faces by setting up a separate 
and parallel system of regulation ap- 
plicable only to specially chartered na- 
tional insurance companies.” 

Dr. Qtto then stressed the close anal- 
ogy of insurance with banking, both 
being financial institutions and both 
sharing many characteristics of opera- 
tion. Banks are either state banks or 
national banks. If a state bank, it re- 
ceives its charter from the state of in- 
corporation and operates under the 
banking laws of that state. If a na- 
tional bank, it receives its charter from 
the Federal government and is regu- 
lated by a Federal official, the Control- 
ler of the Currency. A state bank may 
or may not be a member of the Federal 
Reserve System; a national bank 
must be. 

“It would appear reasonable,” Dr, Otto 
said, “for an insurance company to have 
a choice between a state insurance com- 
pany under state regulation or a na- 
tional insurance company free of state 
regulation and answerable only to a sin- 
gle Federal supervisory authority.” 

Requirements for being a national in- 
surance company would be “rigorous,” 


View- 


the speaker declared. He traced many 
of them; then made this final statement: 

“Instead of the present complex and 
unsatisfactory set of controls, the Fed- 
eral regulatory authority could use a 
single point of control: the financial in- 
tegrity of the insurer. By setting high 
standards and enforcing them rigorously, 
the regulator would avoid the endless 
regulation of minute details. Such a 
system could accomplish simply and in- 
expensively all the objectives of a regu- 
latory system. Rate regulation would be 
accomplished by the forces of competi- 
tion traditionally relied upon by the 
United States instead of bureaus vested 
with exemptions from the operation of 
the anti-trust laws.” 


Other Speakers 


The “Problems in Insuring the Legal 
Liability of Garage Keepers” was the 
commanding theme of another seminar 
speaker, William A. Sherry, CPCU, 
manager, insurance department, the Wil- 
liam T. Beazley Co., New Haven. 

His basic theme was the unavailability 
of certain coverages for garage keepers, 
which the speaker felt they need. At 
present, Mr. Sherry pointed out, the 
only coverage available is fire, theft, van- 
dalism, malicious mischief and collision 
insurance. “The collision insurance is 
written under the supervision of two 
different bureaus, and each of these bu- 
reaus has different forms and rates,” he 
noted, 

Mr. Sherry stressed that the “all risk” 
approach as used by the inland marine 
underwriters should be made available 
to garage keepers. 

The timely topic, “Insurability of 
Sonic Boom,” was handled by Panelist 
William L. Venable, CPCU, assistant 
manager, United States F. & G., Ohio; 
Lorin Schoephoerster, CPCU, supervisor 
of agent training, Nationwide Insurance 
Co., Columbus; and George Finneran, 
CPCU, partner in Weeks - Finneran 
Agency, Columbus. They detailed the 
widespread damages caused by sonic 
booms and pointed out that the “explo- 
sive phenomenon” meets all the require- 
ments of an insurable risk. While, they 
said, many present policies provide 
physical damage coverage, largely due 
to broad policy wording, it is on a “hit 
and miss” basis. 

“The public wants and needs protec- 
tion on first party coverage basis with- 
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out the annoying red tape of attempting 
to recover their damage as a liability 
claim,” Mr. Schoephoerster said. “Ample 
proof of the public clamor for this pro- 
tection is available in the press, in 
magazines and in letters and telegrams 
to'legislators and government officials. 
It’s up to the private industry of insur- 
ance to meet this demand now 
remembering that the sonic boom prob- 
lem will not remain forever the charge 
of men in uniform.” 

Among the speakers’ recommendations 
were: Cover sonic boom under the air- 
craft provisions of the extended cover- 
age endorsement form by removing “ac- 
tual physical contract” requirements, re- 
quire mandatory deductibles, and base 
claim settlements on proof of actual oc- 
currence and real damage. 

Final topic for discussion at the meet- 
ing appropriately concerned the com- 
petitive position of the American Agency 
System. Otis Littleton, CPCU, of Ost- 
heimer-Walsh, Inc., Philadelphia, led a 
selected panel through a discussion of 
the relative merits and shortcomings of 
the four insurance marketing systems— 
the American Agency System, the direct 
writers system, the exclusive or captive 
agency system and the mail order sys- 
tem. A 

He recommended that the American 
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Agency System of insurance marketing 
should be exposed to the probing of a 
competent marketing research organiza- 
tion so that both its ‘strong” and “weak” 
points can be studied. The findings of 
such a study, it was felt, should be 
looked at objectively with the full real- 
ization that all systems of product dis- 
tribution must be revised and revitalized 
for efficiency’s sake. 


Young Heads CPCU’s 


(Continued from Page 27) 





and the Insurance Institute of America, 
Inc. He is a director of the First Cam- 
den National Bank and Trust Company 
in Camden, a member of Insurance Ac- 
countants, and a member of the Society 
of Financial Analysts. 

Director Finlayson is an attorney at 
law with the law firm of Brown, Connery, 
Kulp and Willie in Camden. Previously, 
he was claim adjuster with Aetna Cas- 
ualty & Surety in Philadelphia for 10 
years and claims manager for the Phila- 
delphia office of American Surety Com- 
pany for five years. He is a past presi- 
dent of the Philadelphia Claim Managers 
Council and past member of the Insur- 
ance Arbitration Committee in Philadel- 





MERSIN eemeeene caren 


phia. He was educated at the University | 


of Pennsylvania and Rutgers University. 

In addition to the election of officers, 
recognition was accorded three men for 
their contribution to the society, special 
plaques being presented to Past Presi- 
dent Gerald E. Myers of Chicago (1958); 
E. Adrian Teaf of Philadelphia, editor of 
The Annals from the first issue down to 
the present; and Robert M. Morse of 
Philadelphia, first executive secretary of 
the Society (1954-1959). Mr. Morse is 
assistant dean, American Institute for 
Property and Liability Underwriters. The 
new editor of The Annals is Dr: O. D. 
Dickerson. 


Automation and Sales 


Bit Topics for Mutuals 


A policy statement on automation in 
the insurance business will be a key fea- 
ture at the convention of the National 
Association of Mutual Insurance Agents, 
and emphasis on sales will follow closely. 

The meeting, scheduled for October 
19-21 at the Chase Hotel in St. Louis, 
will offer a feature in sales demonstra- 
tions. Four executive secretaries of 
state associations will join together to 
present actual sales sequences. 

Roderick L. Geer of New York, Rich- 
ard R. Juby of North Carolina, Preston 
R. Rucker of Florida, and Gus T. Brown 
of Texas will participate in the feature. 
Each will arrange for one of his more 
successful members to stage a sales dem- 
onstration in a specific field of insur- 
ance. The session is scheduled for 
Wednesday afternoon and will be pre- 
sided over by Claude P. Coates of Fort 
Worth, Texas, immediate past president 
of the national organization. 

J. Stuart MacLellan of St. Louis is 
convention chairman, 
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WC Problems in Radiation Analyzed 


An analysis of workmen’s compen- 
sation problems arising from possible 
radiation injuries and possible solutions 
has been issued by the Joint Atomic 
Energy Committee, based on hearings 
held earlier this year on employe radia- 
tion hazards and workmen’s compensa- 


tion. 
The committee, however, made no 
recommendations, but emphasized that 


the inquiry thus far indicates a “need 
for further intensive study of this com- 
p'ex matter.” 

The analysis notes general agreement 
on the need for: Coordinated guidance 
on standards for exposure to radiation 
and adequate enforcements of standards; 
more research on the effects of ionizing 
radiation on man and greater public 
knowledge; more persons trained in 
radiation control; and assistance to com- 
munities in planning for radiation ac- 
cidents. 

In addition, general agreement is noted 
that compensation laws should include: 
Classification of radiation diseases as 
occupational diseases, with compensation 
for such injuries by all compensation sys- 
tems; adequate time limits for filing 
claims to cover extended time period 
between exposure and disability; com- 
plete medical treatment for radiation dis- 
eases during the course of disability and 
continuation of treatment until complete 
rehabilitation; payment of compensation 
benefits on the basis of loss of earnings 
or earning capacity; and standards by 
which the causal relationship between 
exposure and subsequent disability can 
be established. The analysis points out 
that differences of opinion centered pri- 
niarily on how the above needs and ob- 
jectives could best be met. 

Among the possible courses of action 
to remedy deficiencies, as listed by the 
analysis, are: amendment of the Walsh- 
Healey Public Contracts Act to require 
minimum standards for compensation of 
employes for radiation injuries sustained 
during work under (Federal contracts; 
provide a tax on licensees in states whose 
compensation laws do not meet certain 
minimum standards, the tax to be used 





Standard Accident Advances 
Two in New England Branch 


Promoted in the New England branch 
office of Standard Accident are Russell 
C. Tibbetts to manager of casualty under- 
writing and Clinton I. Walker, manager 
of the automobile underwriting depart- 
ment. 

Mr. Tibbetts joined the company’s 
New England branch in 1951 as an auto- 
mobile underwriter. In 1956 he was made 
a field representative and retained that 
position until his recent appointment. 
He is a graduate of Boston University 
and the Standard Accident Training 
School. 

Mr. Walker came to Standard Acci- 
dent with a wide and varied background 
in insurance. In 1948 he joined the New 
England Branch as automobile under- 
writer, retaining the position until his 
recent appointment. 


Markel Service Gen’l Agent 


For Security-Connecticut 


Markel Service, which specializes in 
truck and bus insurance, has been ap- 
pointed general agent of ‘Security Insur- 
ance ‘Co. of New Haven and its subsidary 
Connecticut Indemnity, according to E. 
Clayton Gengras, president of both in- 
surance companies. The agency agree- 
ment is limited to workmen’s compensa- 
tion and general liability coverages for 
truck and bus fleets. 

“The contract with Markel Service,” 
Mr. Gengras said, “will enable our com- 
panies to become a real factor in the 
writing of large risks in the transporta- 
tion field in the near future.” 

An arrangement with Markel Service 
for writing bodily injury and property 
damage insurance on truck and bus 
Operations recently announced by AIll- 
State Insurance Co, 





for compensation benefits in the state; 
refuse licenses for use of isotopes in 
states whose compensation laws do not 
meet desired standards; provide grants- 
in-aid by the Federal Government to 
states whose compensation laws meet 
desired standards; establish a Federal 
system of compensation benefits and 
radiation protection regulations for in- 
juries resulting from ionizing radiation; 
and establish a Federal Board to make 
recommendations on radiation standards 
and their application. 
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ANALYZING your 


insurance needs in the light of complete ‘ 
protection calls for professional skill. The 
é independent insurance agent is an expert | 
és in many kinds of insurance protection, ( 
including those provided by the U.S.F.& G. : 


Elected by Montana Speakers 

Russell Hadley claims manager for 
Farmer Insurance Groups has been ap- 
pointed chairman of tthe Montana 
Speakers Bureau. The Bureau was 
formed last month by the Western In- 
surance Information Service. 

The Montana office will also service 
the Northern and Western sections of 
Wyoming. Thus, with the WIIS Colo- 
rado Bureau prepared to service South- 
ern and Eastern Wyoming, the 1l-state 
expansion program can be considered 
as established and in operation well be- 
fore the end of the year. 


( Select and consult your independent ‘ 
insurance agent or broker as you would 
i your doctor or lawyer. é 
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USF&G 


CASUALTY—FIRE—MARINE INSURANCE e FIDELITY-SURETY BONDS 


United States Fidelity & Guaranty Co., Baltimore 3, Md. « Fidelity Insurance Co. of 
Canada, Toronto « Fidelity & Guaranty Insurance Underwriters, Inc., Baltimore 3, Md. 





New State WC Supplements 

New editions of the Arkansas, Idaho 
and Kansas workmen’s compensation law 
pamphlets have been published and are 
now ready for distribution, the Associa- 
tion of Casualty and Surety Companies 
announces. 

Copies may be obtained from Editor, 
Law Publications, Association of Cas- 
ualty & Surety Cos. 60 John Street, 
New York 38. The price is $1.50 each, 
plus applicable sales tax, and includes 


any supplement prior to re-publication 
of the pamphlet. 


A new series of 
compelling U.S. F. &G. 
ads like this .. . in 
THE SATURDAY 

_ EVENING POST, 
TIME, U. S. NEWS 
& WORLD REPORT 
... IS currently 
building still 
greater public. 
respect for the 
independent agent. 
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G. S. Parker Testifies 
At Metcalf Hearing 


9 OF 10 NEW YORKERS COVERED 


Protection Against Costs of Drugs, 
Medicines in Practically All 
Hospitalization Policies 


Parker, A. & H. 
of Guardian Life, told a hearing yester- 
day of the New York Joint Legislative 
(Metcalf) Committee on Health Insur- 
ance Plans that “practically all hospital 
expense policies provide coverage to help 
pay the costs of drugs and medicines.” 
He also told the ‘hearing in the State 
Office Building here, that major medical 
expense policies and comprehensive med- 
drugs and 





secretary 


Gerald S. 


expense policies cover 
“whether the policyholder is 
Mr. Parker 
the Health In- 
Some 


ten 


ical 
medicines 
in hospital or not.” was 
acting as spokesman for 
surance Association of 
14.7 million, or nine out of 
New Yorkers in the state, have hospital 
expense insurance. 

“What we are doing in this field now 
is just about everything we have been 
asked to do,” he stated. “Pretty nearly 
any kind of coverage can be provided. 
If the demand is there and the willing- 
mess to pay the premium is there, the 
industry can make the coverage available. 
If somebody wants more coverage for 
drugs and medicines than our companies 
are now providing, I’m sure they have 
but to ask and it will be offered.” 

Expressing the belief that “very few 
people really have large drug bills which 
are unexpected and unpredictable,” Mr. 
Parker said he thought “most of the 
ones that are unexpected and unpre- 
dictable are or can be covered by pres- 
ently available health insurance.’ 

He said the position of the insurance 
business is that insurance against the 
cost of medical care, surgical care, hos- 
pital care, and loss of income are pri- 
mary needs, and insurance against the 
costs of many drugs and medicines “is 
probably a secondary need. 

“We are doing a whole lot about meet- 
ing both the primary need and the sec- 
ondary need,” said Mr. Parker. “There is 
really an enormous part of this bill paid 
by insurance.” 


America. 
every 


Carolina Group Expansion; 


New Building at Home Office 


The grouping of Carolina Casualty and 
Carolina Home Life Insurance Companies 
of Burlington, N. C., with Insurance Com- 
pany of the South, of Jacksonville, Flor- 
ida, took place in late 1957. A two-story 
building was ¢onstructed on the E xpress- 
way in Jacksonville to house the Caro- 
lina Insurance Group but within a year 
of its construction, in June of 1958, plans 
for new space were necessary. 

At the present time a six-story 
nex” is under construction, scheduled 
for occupancy in January of 1960, Ray- 
mond K. Mason, 32 year old president 
of the Group, says he’s having the 
foundation laid for eight stories “ 
just in case.” 

The construction 


“an- 


plans indicates the 
Group’s growth, as do its mid-year re- 
port.” The new building, now under 
construction, reflects our growth in 
many ways. Our assets have increased 
by almost $4,000,000, gross premiums 
have doubled, approximately, policyhold- 
ers surplus has grown three-quarters of 
a million, and our life insurance in 
force has increased seven fold.” 


Cut Ins. Department 
Appropriation in Pa. 


AFFECTS HEALTH INSUR. STUDY 


Commissioner Smith Says State Must 
Contribute One-Third to $300,000 
Probe of Medical Care Costs 


Insurance Commissioner Francis R. 
Smith says that the action of the Penn- 
sylvania Senate Appropriations Commit- 
tee in reducing the Insurance Depart- 
ment’s budget by $63,000 will necessarily 
affect the department’s operations. 

“The most serious effect will be in 
the proposed expanded program to regu- 
late accident and health insurance rates,” 
Commissioner Smith said. “If this re- 
duction is sustained the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s opinion of April 15, 1958, advising 
me that it is my duty to regulate A. & H. 
rates, will be meaningless, The 1957-59 
budget made it impossible to do more 
than merely undertake a study of this 
important duty. A review of the pro- 
posed budget of this department will 
evidence the fact that the bulk of our 
expanded program was in connection 
with the assumption of the duty directed 
by the Attorney General. Any reduction 
therefore will obviously reduce the effec- 
tiveness of this regulation. 

“In addition, we understand that the 
item of the $100,000 for the Governor’s 
Hospital Study Commission was deleted. 
This amount is only a small portion of 
the anticipated cost of conducting this 
study. Studies on a somewhat com- 
parable basis in Ohio, New York and 
Michigan indicate that the study to be 
undertaken in Pennsylvania will cost in 
excess of $300,000. The remainder of 
the cost will be met by contributions 
from interested groups, including the 
Blue Cross and Blue Shield Plans. We 
have already been assured of at least 
$200,000.” 

“The Hospital Study Commission will 
initially have as its objective a study of 
the following areas: 1. The organization 
of physical facilities of hospitals. 2. 
Utilization of hospital facilities. 3. Hos- 
pital costs. 4. The financing of hospital 
care, 


“Tt is our hope,” Commissioner Smith 
remarked, “that the Senate will recognize 
the importance of this study and act 
upon House Bill No. 2226 appropriating 
$100,000 for this purpose. It is essential 
that the State Government contribute 
to the costs of such a study since all of 


the citizens in this Commonwealth are 
vitally interested in this matter. Fur- 
ther, without contributions from the 


Government it is doubtful if funds will 
be made available from any source for 
this study. Therefore, if the money for 
this study is not appropriated it will be 
impossible for the citizens of Pennsyl- 
vania to ascertain the reasons for the 
continued rise of medical care costs in 
Pennsylvania.” 





Stone Praised by Chicago 
Mayor for Boys’ Activity 


W. Clement Stone, president of Com- 
bined of America (Chicago) was con- 
gratulated recently by Mayor Richard J. 
Daley of Chicago for his activities as 
chairman of the board of managers of 
the Robert R. McCormick Boys Club of 
that city. The occasion was the corner- 
stone laying of the new $1,200,000 build- 
ing for the club. Mr. Stone headed the 
fund raising drive and did an outstand- 
ing job. General Robert E. Wood, for- 
mer board chairman of Sears Roebuck 
& Co., is president of the club. 


Seeking Realistic 
Outpatient Benefits 

RANDALL FOR JOINT STUDY 

Pathologists Hear Mutual of Omaha 


Spokesman Decry Waste In 
Hospitalization System 





A proposal for a joint study by insur- 
ance industry and pathologists in an 
effort to provide the American public 
with “realistic benefits’ for outpatient 
care was issued in Chicago this week. 
Spokesman was A. W. Randall, Group 
division vice president for Mutual of 
Omaha who addressed a meeting of the 
College of American Pathologists. 

Mr. Randall told of thousands of dol- 
lars being spent daily by the medical 
profession and the insurance industry on 
needless hospital care. He said that the 
time of the medical profession and the 
dollars of the insurance industry are 
often wasted—especially since the field 
of pathology has provided a means of 
early and accurate diagnosis, meaning 
that many patients can be cared for on 
an outpatient basis, without hospital 
care. The solution to this waste would 
be low-cost outpatient benefits on insur- 
ance policies, but this is impossible with- 
out closer cooperation between the pro- 
fession and the industry. Such a com- 
mittee could be a basis for the solution 
of this problem, Mr. Randall suggested. 

He stated that the rise in medical 
costs was due mainly to inflation, over 
which the medical profession and insur- 
ance industry has little direct influence. 
He said that many felt that increased 
premiums in Group insurance were the 
answer. “I do not believe that simply 
by increasing premiums can we reduce 
our loss ratio,” the speaker said. Mu- 
tual and United’s Group division took 
note of this problem several years ago 
and as a result established its claim re- 
search department. With the aid of ex- 
tensive statistical analysis of claim 
trends, this department carries on an 
educational program to the insured em- 
ployes, policyholders, and the medical 
profession in the areas affected. This 
service has resulted in lessening the ef- 
fect of the mounting costs. 

Suggesting close cooperation between 
the profession and the industry, Mr. 
Randall said that the aims of insurance 
companies to act as a buffer against the 
financial rather than cover every 
penny of it, must be understood by the 
public—and the public must realize that 
many afflictions can be treated without 
costly hospitalization. 

Mr. Randall said he felt that a con- 
tinuing committee between the insurance 
industry and members of the College of 
American Pathologists would be a partial 
solution—and that this group might be 
able to find a complete solution. 





loss, 





Thomas E. Callahan Elected 


President of Wisconsin Assn. 


The Wisconsin Association of Acci- 
dent & Health Underwriters has elected 
Thomas E. Callahan, Milwaukee, past 
International president, to head the or- 


ganization for the ensuing year. He 
succeeds Harold Fair, Madison. 
Other new officers are: Alfred K. 
Perego and Edward L. Dunn, Mil- 
waukee, and Norman Kleist, Eau 


Claire, vice presidents. Leo E. Packard, 
Milwaukee, secretary for 23 years, and 
Charles B. Stumpf, Madison, treasurer, 
were re-elected. Members of the board 
are these local association presidents; 
John Hammar, Eau Claire, Arthur P. 
Wellens, Fond du Lac, Maurice Kiley, 
Madison, Harold Krause, La Crosse, 
George W. Oliver, Wausau, Vernon 
Dahlke, Superior-Duluth,, and E. L. 
Dunn, Milwaukee. 





LICENSED IN NEW JERSEY 
Educators Mutual Life of Lancaster, 
Pa., has been licensed in New Jersey to 
write A. & H. and life insurance busi- 
ness. This makes 16 states and Wash- 
ington, D. C., in which the company is 
licensed. 





ULLMAN’S NEW ASSIGNMENT 





N. Y. Agency President Named A. & H. | 
Chairman of State Assn. of Insurance i 
Agents; His Background 

Julius Ullman, president of W. L. 
Perrin & Son, Inc., New York muitiple 
line agency which does a large volume 
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JULIUS L. ULLMAN 


of A. & H. business, has been appointed | 
by Arthur F. Blum, president, New York | 
State Association of Insurance Agents, as | 
chairman of its accident and health com- | 
mittee. Mr. Ullman’s task will be to co- | 
ordinate and develop liaison between the ! 
general insurance field and the A. & H. | 
and life fields. ‘ 

President Blum, in announcing Mr. UIl- | 
the September [ 


man’s appointment in 
“Forum,” monthly newsletter of the asso- | 
ciation, states that Mr. Ullman “is em- | 


inently qualified for this committee in | 
view of this activities.” Currently he is | 
board chairman of the New York A. & | 
H. Underwriters Association and execu- 7 
tive committee chairman of the New } 
York City Insurance Agents Association, | 
Inc. He is also a past president of the [ 
Accident & Health Club of New York | 
and A. & H. chairman of New York | 
Board of Trade’s insurance section. 
When the International A. & H. Associa- 
tion holds its 1961 annual meeting in New 
York he will be general chairman of the 
convention. Back in 1939 when the Inter- 
national held its meeting in New York 
Mr. Ullman was chairman of the New | 
York Club’s World’s Fair committee for 
A 


RR eT 


Mr. Blum pointed out that agents’ as- [| 
sociations which were primarily con- | 
cerned with the property and casualty | 
field have not followed the problems in | 
the accident and health field to any | 
great degree. 

The trend whereby the independent 
agent is more and more concerned with | 
the accident and health business thas 7 
now dictated this change of policy on 
the part of the State Association. 


FRESNO APPOINTMENT 

The appointment of Earl Sheldon of 
Fresno, Calif. as regional group super- 
visor of Woodmen Accident & Life of 
Nebraska has been announced by E. J. 
Faulkner, president of that company. 
Mr. Sheldon will handle the west coast 
territory. He was formerly with Inter- 
coastal Mutual Life as district group 
manager and general agent. 


Druitt of Pilot Life Dies 


C. W. Druitt, manager of the Accident 
& Sickness division of Pilot Life, Greens- 
boro, North Carolina, died in Athens, Ga., 
September 21, apparently of a heart at- 
tack. He was in Athens on company 
business at the time. 

The funeral and burial were in De- | 
catur, Georgia. 

Mr. Druitt joined the Pilot Life in May 
of 1956 as head of the company’s Acci- 
dent and Sickness Division, 
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W.R. Behm Urges Brokers Sell More 
A.&H. in Talk to Gen’! Brokers Assn. 


Warren R. Behm, A. & H. underwrit- 
ing manager in the New York branch 
office of American Casualty of Reading, 
told the members of General Insurance 
Brokers Association, who attended its 
latest educational seminar, that “you 
never had it so good to sell accident 
and health coverages in today’s mar- 
ket.” Mr. Behm gave six convincing 
reasons why this is the case, No. 1 
among them being the enactment of the 
Metcalf law as of last July 1. He 
brought out: 

“Let’s briefly discuss this Metcalf law 
which exists only in New York State 
and which, in effect, applies to hospital, 
surgical] and medical coverages and also 
accident and A. & H. policies where one- 
third or more of the premium applies to 
any hospital, nurse, surgical or medical 
coverage that may be added to an A. & 
H. policy.” 

Gives Metcalf Law Features 


In describing this law, Mr. Behm ex- 
plained that it permits the buying public 
to have a 10-day free look before decid- 
ing to accept the policy. Companies are 
required to give 30 days’ notice of non- 
renewal; cancellation is limited to the 
first 90 ‘days on policies which do pro- 
vide for cancellation. Perhaps the most 
important provision, and one which con- 
cerns most companies, is that a company 
may not refuse to renew hospital, surgi- 
cal and medical policies and those cer- 
tain A. & H. policies stated above, after 
two years because of deterioration in 
health of the individual.” 

He also noted that the law provides a 
conversion privilege for dependents under 
family Group policies, which Mr. Behm 
felt, is aimed chiefly at younger mem- 
bers leaving a family group because of 
attained adult age, and to provide them 
with coverage regardless of their health. 
“The company,” he said, “must provide 
a basic policy of hospitalization which 
will include benefits of at least $10 per 
day hospital, $100 miscellaneous benefits 
and $200 surgical benefits.” 


Sees Law as Boon to Producers 


The speaker said that under the Met- 
calf law the underwriting activities of 
the companies are governed far more 
closely than heretofore. On the other 
hand, the law is a boon to producers “as 
it provides you with a tremendous sales 
tool.” He felt that the greatest fear of 
any broker selling A. & H. is that a 
cancelled A. & H. or hospital policy 
would cause him to lose business in 
other lines. In his opinion, this fear 
has been practically eliminated by the 
“a year renewal feature of the Metcalf 
aw 

“I know this to be a fact,” said Mr. 
Behm, “for in handling underwriting 
problems and in urging brokers to write 
A. & H. insurance, they ‘have told me 
that this is their primary objection to 
selling this line. The law also greatly 
assists brokers by increasing the per- 
sistency of renewals. Certainly most 
people will try to keep their policies for 
at least the required two-year period.” 


Greater Variety of Coverages 


The second reason for better A. & H. 
production, given by Mr. Behm, is that 
more companies today are providing a 
greater variety of A. & H. hospital, sur- 
gical and medical coverages. As an ex- 
ample, he said that within the past 12 
months many companies have started 
writing short-term travel coverage. In 
addition, a number of them have decided 
to write senior citizens under hospital 
insurance. More companies are also 
writing sports coverage as well as some 
orm of major medical expense insur- 
ance, 

The speaker then quoted from a re- 
port by the Health Insurance Institute 
Which indicated the increase in total 
number of persons who were protected 
at the end of 1958 by some form of 





WARREN R. BEHM 


voluntary health insurance. The figure 
had risen to 123 million people. Ap- 
proximately the same number had some 
form of hospital care, representing an 
increase of 114 million persons more than 
were insured in 1957. He also pointed to 
111 million who had surgical care cover- 
age in 1958, an increase of 2% million 
over 1957. As to major medical expense, 
over 17 million persons carried this in- 
surance as of December 31, 1958, reflect- 
ing an increase of 31% over the previous 
year-end. He further noted: 

“Nearly $13,000,000 a day was paid out 
in benefits under health insurance pro- 
grams in 1958. The number of persons 
insured in New York State under health 
insurance last year increased by 229,000 
to reach a total of 14,780,000 at the year- 
end. 

Premiums Greater, Coverage 


More Liberal 


Mr. Behm then said that “A. & H. 
premiums are now actually greater than 
those for other lines such as automobile, 
fire, workmen’s compensation. I empha- 
size this point because not many brokers 
realize the magnitude of the A. & 
industry.” 

His next point was that A. & H. cover- 
ages are more liberal today and reach a 
greater market, including the very young 
and the very old. “A number of the 
very active companies are providing in- 
surance for children 14 to 30 days after 
birth. They also offer senior hospital in- 
surance and, in some instances, major 
hospital coverage to oldsters—people 
who never before were able to get such 
coverage. My own company, for ex- 
ample, offers hospitalization to persons 
up to any age, even 100, and senior hos- 
pital coverage to age 69 if they can 
qualify,” he continued. 

“Company trends are away from can- 
cellation of the risk or refusal to renew. 
To explain this point further, I feel that 
companies nowadays take the attitude 
that they must try to find some way to 
continue on a risk and they will remain 
on a case even though they can expect 
further claims from the same condition. 
There are, of course, instances where 
waivers or modifications will be applied 
to a policy and in very few cases do 
they refuse to renew. Generally, refusal 


to renew or cancellation of a_ risk 
amounts to less than 1%.” ; . 
In closing, Mr. Behm said that in 


pushing A. & H., the broker materially 
increases his income. “Statistics show 
that the man who sells A. & H. cover- 
ages along with his other lines has a 
higher over-all income per year,” he 
noted. “Commissions are generally 5 to 
10 points higher than you receive from 


A.&H. Club of New York Hears 
J. R. Williams on 5-Year Program 


In the past five years the insurance 
business has developed some 30 new ap- 
proaches that provide more permanent 
health insurance protection for virtually 
all segments of the American public, 
James R. Williams, vice president of the 
Health Insurance Institute, said Septem- 
ber 2 

“In this way, the insurance business is 
demonstrating its ability to meet the 
health care needs of the public,” said Mr. 
Williams in address before the Accident 
and Health Club of New York at 
Whyte’s Restaurant, Fulton St. 

Another demonstration of this ability 


came in 1958, declared Mr. Williams, 
when it was estimated that insurance 
companies paid benefits on 9.5 million 


claims for hopeitel expense, almost 45% 
of the 21.6 million admissions to volun- 
tary hospitals during the year. 

There have been significant advances 
in the field of Group insurance, with the 
introduction of comprehensive major 
medical insurance, long-term disability 
programs, extension of coverage to em- 
ploye groups of 10 persons or less, and 
the expansion of health insurance plans 
to include retired persons. He noted that 
there is now experimentation going on in 
the Group insurance field toward cover- 
age for dental care. 


Coverage of Mental Disorders 


Especially significant, Mr. Williams 
noted, has been the coverage of nervous 
and mental disorders, both in and out of 
the hospital, by the vast majority of 
basic and major medical group insurance 
contracts. He pointed out that the health 
insurance business has led the way in this 
particular field. 


Advances now being made in extending 
health insurance to retired employes, by 
various methods of contract conversion, 
the speaker said, would do much within 
the next few years to increase progress 
in the protection of older age citizens. 

In the individual insurance field, Mr. 
Williams cited the recent introduction 
of senior citizen programs giving hospi- 
tal and surgical protection to older aged 
persons without regard to age, sex, or 
condition of health. These and similar 
such programs, he said, have proven the 
flexibility of the health insurance busi- 
ness. 

Within the past decade, there has been 
a distinct trend ‘by insurance companies 
toward more permanent individual policy 
protection for the public, said Mr. Wil- 
liams. As an example, he cited the rapid 
growth of guaranteed renewable hospital 
and surgical insurance policies during 
this period. 

Individual policy protection for persons 
with impaired conditions, including life- 
time protection in some cases, has made 
significant advances in the last five years, 
said Mr. Williams. Such previously un- 
insurable persons are now even eligible 
for guaranteed renewable major medical 
policies. 

The insurance business must do more 
than develop new health insurance pro- 
grams that cover a growing proportion 
of the nation’s population, the speaker 
said. “It is not enough to change for the 
public good—we must be sure that the 
public knows we change and do so with 
the public interest in mind,” Mr. Williams 
said. “By these actions—which we are 
following today—the public can and will 
better understand our business and in a 
favorable light.” 





Chas. W. Pachner Adds CLU 
To His.CPCU Designation 


Charles W. Pachner, vice president of 
Frenkel & Co., Inc., New York, one of 
the country’s leading insurance broker- 
age firms, was awarded the professional 
designation. of Chartered Life Under- 
writer on September 23 at the national 
conferment exercises of the American 
College of Life Underwriters in Phila- 
delphia. 

In acquiring this award, Mr. Pachner 
becomes one of approximately 100 insur- 
ance men in this country who concur- 
rently hold the CLU and the CPCU des- 
ignations, indicating professional attain- 
ment in the life, property and casualty 
insurance fields. 

A director of the New York Chapter, 
CPCU and a faculty member of the 
School of Insurance, Insurance Society 
of New York, Mr. Pachner is also a 
member of the New York County Law- 
yers’ Association and the New York Bar. 





writing casualty business, and if you 
select your insureds carefully you are 
bound to run an excellent loss ratio. 

“Perhaps the best reason why a per- 
son should buy A. & H. insurance is 
that it preserves his. financial stability. 
The right type of policy enables him to 
protect his income and savings and the 
benefits he receives, also pays for his 
food, clothing, shelter and the necessities 
of life, including the wherewithal to pay 
the premiums for his ‘other’ types of 
insurance. 

“You should never underestimate your 
client’s ability to ‘buy’ insurance even 
though you may have already sold him 
a nice spread of casualty and life insur- 
ance. Many brokers who ‘have ‘shied 
away’ from A. H. have left the door 
open to any other broker who comes 
along a few days later and sells that 
very client the kind of insurance you 
should have offered. That has hap- 
pened time and again and often results 
in your losing that client altogether to 
the producer who is more wide awake.” 


Paramount Introduces New 


Package Health Ins. Plan 


A new marketing concept to stimulate 
the sale of a “package health insurance 
plan” is announced by Herman Wein- 
iger, president of the Paramount Mu- 
tual Life of Newark, N. J. His product 
is a new monthly income rider providing 
income protection benefits for breadwin- 
ners of a family. This rider, Mr. 
Weiniger explained, can be written as 
part of any hospital, hospital-surgical- 
medical, or surgical policy presently 
written by the company. Further, it can 
be added to existing hospital policies. 

This new sales tool is designed to 
‘tailor-make” health insurance coverage 
to fit any family’s problems and budget 
in one combined policy. The rider pro- 
vides three basic plans with a maximum 
monthly benefit of $400 for men and 
women. Age limits are from 16 years to 
69 years for men, 59 years for women. 

The three basic plans, Mr. Weiniger 
said, provide accident benefits for five 
years with sickness benefits for one 
year; accident two years and sickness 
for one year, and accidents one year 
with sickness for six months. All plans 
pay from the first day of disability for 
accidents and from the eighth day for 
sickness. Premium rates are competi- 
tive. 

Mr. Weiniger predicts a great increase 
in Paramount’s A. & H. premium volume 
as a result of this new rider. 


Hartford A. & I. Promotes 
Kennally Special Agent 


John T. Kennally has been appointed 





special agent at the Lexington, Ky., 
office of Hartford Accident & Indem- 
nity. 


Mr. Kennally joined the company in 
1957 at the New England office in Hart- 
ford where he remained until July when 
he transferred to the Cincinnati office.: 
A graduate of St. John’s Prep School 
and Fordham University, Mr. Kennally 
also attended the MHartford Group’s 
training center, 
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Everett Warns Agents 
On Gov’t Invasion 


IN HEALTH INSURANCE FIELD 
Prudential V.P. Cites Provincial Hospital 
Plans in Canada and “Threat” of 
Forand Bill in Congress 








Chicago, Sept. 23—Ardell T. Everett, 
second vice president of The Prudential 
of America in charge of its accident and 
sickness department, appealed to mem- 
bers of NAIA in addressing them here 
today on “Health Insurance—The Insur- 
ance Agent’s Profit or Loss,” not to leave 
a loose link in their chain of protection 
for their insureds that could well be the 
Achilles heel of their entire insurance 
business. With health insurance upper- 
most in mind, Mr. Everett urged the 
agents not to ov erlook the need for push- 
ing its sale energetically in their zeal to 
protect their clients with other forms 
of insurance. 

The speaker sounded a warning on 
government encroachment in the health 
insurance field and gave as an example 
the provincial hospital plans in Canada 
which have practically eliminated private 
companies from the hospitalization mar- 
ket in all the provinces except Quebec. 

Noting that health insurance is about 
the only common coverage written by all 
types of companies—life, fire and prop- 
erty, he said: “In most instances, except 
for companies wholly engaged in A. & 5: 
insurance, it is a secondary or accommo- 
dation line. Nevertheless, it is the pri- 
mary coverage that social planners first 
try to nationalize under social insurance 
schemes. It is always triggered by the 
emotional appeal of health care needs of 
the aged and the unfortunate few. Politi- 
cal aspirants and incumbents rarely have 
the courage to oppose such measures.’ 


Warns Against Complacency 


After citing facts and figures on pro- 
vincial insurance operations in Canada 
under social health plans “which are far 
more costly than any private plan,” Mr. 
Everett warned against the complacent 
feeling that “it can’t happen here.” Just 
because the Wagner-Murray-Dingell 
bills were laid to rest some years ago, ‘he 
said, is no guarantee that compulsory 
national health insurance will not crop 
up again. Attempts are being made to 
achieve this compulsory goal through a 
more direct means. 

The speaker had in mind the Forand 
bill in Congress which would amend the 
Social Security Act to provide health 
care benefits to all recipients of social 
security. “This proposal,” he said, “is 
hailed as a solution to the medical care 
financing problems of the aged, but the 
legislation is not confined alone to the 
aged and, in fact, does not cover all of 
the aged.” 


Disparity in Cost Estimates 


He pointed to a great disparity in the 
estimates of the cost of the Forand bill 
which range from $1.1 billion estimated 
by the Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare for its first year, to predic- 
tions by competent actuaries of $2.387 
billion the first year and costs of from 
$5.981 billion to $7.66 billion in 1980. 
“These costs,” he said, “can be ex- 
pressed as a level premium of from 2.3% 
to 2.9% of taxable payroll, a far cry from 
the 1%4% tax provision in the Forand bill. 
The hidden cost, which is seldom dis- 
cussed, is that or the immense building 
program which would become necessary 
in order to satisfy the demand for ‘free’ 
benefits. 

“Leaving aside for the moment the 
philosophical objections which we may 
hold, it seems apparent that Forand-type 
legislation fails to solve the medical care 
problems of the aged and in its inept 
approach to the problem, may jeopardize 
the basic structure of Social Security. 
Such proposals would cover only about 
two-thirds of the aged population and 
generally it is this segment of the aged 
that is covered by voluntary health insur- 
ance. By diverting tax funds to many 
persons who do not need governmental 
assistance we reduce the capacity of our 
economy to provide for those aged per- 


A. Birnbaum Heads Agents’ 
Advisors at Federal L. & C. 


Federal Life & Casualty agents ad- 
visory committee held a three-day meet- 
ing with company officials recently. 

At the meeting Allen Birnbaum of the 
Cousins & Birnbaum Agency, New York 
City, was elected chairman of the com- 
mittee for 1960; Harvey Chadwell of the 
Chadwell Agency in Lansing was elected 
secretary. 

The ten-man committee consists of 
general agents nominated by Federal to 
represent the agency force throughout 
the country in counselling with the com- 
pany officials on ways and means to 
improve service to policyholders and the 
public in general. 





Elects Ira Cromer 


Ira P. Cromer, manager of the Mutual 
of Omaha agency in Richmond, has been 
elected president of the Virginia Asso- 
ciation of Accident and Health Under- 
writers. He will succeed H. Stanley 
Marmaduke of the Atlantic Life, Rich- 
mond, who was the first president of the 
organization. The group, which cele- 
crates its first birthday this month, has 
chapters throughout the state. 

Other officers elected were William 
Talley, III, of Petersburg, and Roy 
Mustian of Newport News, and Paul 
Agee of Roanoke, vice presidents; 
James E. Bradshaw, Richmond, treas- 
urer, and Edward T. Kirkeby of Lynch- 
burg, secretary. 





sons who do need assistance in financ- 
ing their medical care.” 


The Public Will Decide 


One of Mr. Everett’s strongest points 
was that “the future course of your busi- 
ness and of this country will be deter- 
mined by the public. Unless that public 
knows that voluntary health insurance 
can and is doing the best job for them; 
unless they know that each time one 
more individual prerogative is trans- 
ferred to the government that we are that 
much closer to the loss of all freedom; 
unless they learn that the social pro- 
grams of government are not “free” and 
seldom bring the quality promised—un- 
less they know all these facts, we may 
find an uninformed public being led 
into the irreversible pattern of a com- 
pletely centralized, paternalistic govern- 
ment. 

“You must sell the public the best 
possible voluntary health insurance pro- 
tection, but at the same time, work to 
make sure that they will always have the 
opportunity to buy it.” 


Offers Four Suggestions 


In closing ‘Mr. Everett offered the fol- 
lowing suggestions to his NATA audi- 
ence: 

1. “Encourage your outlet companies to bring 
their health insurance programs up to date in 
view of the trends in the industry. 


2. “Encourage each of your company and indi- 
vidual prospects or policyholders to have an ade- 
quate program of health insurance providing for 
coverage past age 65. 

3. “Give adequate service to each of your 
clients, not only at the time of original sale, but 
throughout the years. Make sure that he is in- 
formed of improvements in coverage which might 
better serve his needs and that his insurance 
portfolio is up to date with our changing times. 
Above all, provide service in the interests of the 
client in order that there can be no charge that 
you are interested only for selfish reasons. 


4, “Finally, but perhaps foremost, be a good 
citizen. Don’t just complain of legislative ac- 
tions which seem to be gnawing at the heart of 
our system of private enterprise and individual 
freedoms. Become a part of the political scene 
and express your viewpoints. Action at the local 
political level can have far-reaching effects, 
through the county and state organizations, which 
may be felt even in Washington. Being a good 
citizen means acceptance of the responsibility of 
making our political system work and only you 
gan assure its future success.” 


MarionS. Eberly Points toa Methods for 
Insuring Aged in AMA Boston Talks 


New developments and progress in 
protecting the elderly against the costs 
of health care were reported on Sep- 
tember 17 to the American Medical As- 
sociation’s Boston Regional Conference 
on Aging. The meeting was held in 
Hotel Somerset in that city. 

Mrs. Marion Stevens Eberly, director, 
women’s division of Institute of Life In- 
surance, told the Conference that the 
insurance business is doing its part to 
help meet “the deepening challenge con- 
nected with more people growing older.” 

She reported on various new develop- 
ments in hhealth insurance for senior 
citizens, and expressed the hope that the 
achievements in financing health care of 
the aged “may even set an example for 
solutions to other problems—social, eco- 
nomic, health and other challenges—with 
which this particular problem is so 
closely inter-related.” 

Mrs. Eberly, appointed bv President 
Eisenhower to the White House Con- 
ference on the Aging. scheduled for 
January, 1961, addressed the second-day 
session of this meeting. Medical soci- 
eties of Maine, Vermont, New Hamp- 
shire, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New 
York and Massachusetts were cospon- 
sors. 

In her address, Mrs. Eberly brought 
out that the principal problems which 
faced health insuring organizations in 
approaching the senior citizen problem 
dealt with underwriting and financing. 


Nine Methods to Insure the Elderly 


She said experimentation had led to 
nine methods of insuring the elderly and 
that with these methods “we have the 
tools to help do our part toward making 
the Golden Years happier ones. Action 
has followed experimentation throughout 
the business,” she declared in detailing 
these group and individual insurance 
policy approaches: 

Older active workers now may re- 
main eligible for protection under group 
programs. 

2. Group plans are making available 
provisions for continuing the protection 
ae Sone employes and their depend- 
en 

3 ‘Other plans allow the employe to 
convert his group coverage to an in- 
dividual policy without any requirement 
of insurability. 

Group coverage is being issued to 
groups of older persons who are mem- 
bers of associations or clubs of retired 
persons or employes. 

5. Special programs have been devel- 
oped and are being developed which use 
the Group approach method to mass en- 
roll persons 65 and older without requir- 
ing evidence of insurability. 

. Individual policies are increasingly 








S. Connecticut Assn. to 


Hear Edwin H. May, Jr. 


Southern Connecticut A. & H. Under- 
writers Association for its first luncheon 
meeting of the fall season, October 8, 
at New Haven Country Club, will have 
as guest speaker Edwin H. May, Jr., 
president of May, Porter & Murphy, 
Inc., of Hartford. 

A Republican state chairman, Mr. May 
is one of the youngest party chairmen 
in the country. At 35, he has been a 
Congressman, representing the First 
Congressional District of Connecticut, 
and a national vice president and direc- 
tor of the United States Junior Chamber 
of Commerce. 


J. H. Park, United Manager 


James H. Park has been appointed dis- 
trict manager of the Oklahoma City 
office of United Insurance Co. of Amer- 
ica. A native of Marmaduke, Ark., Mr. 
Park was previously assistant manager 
in the Houston, Texas, office. He joined 
= in Dayton, Ohio, in October, 
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MRS. MARION S. EBERLY 


being made available to applicants over 
65. 

7. Policies are being offered to persons 
under 65 on a lifetime basis, with re- 
newability guaranteed in the retirement 
years. 

8. Policies that are paid up at age 65 
are being issued. 


9. Physically impaired persons are now > 


being insured. 
Mrs: Eberly said the problem of fi- 
nancing health care of the elderly actu- 


ally was separated into two divisions— / 


the aging and ‘tthe already aged. She 


PIN PRY eI RE 





told the Conference that if the present 
day progress of the health insurance 
business could be taken as a barometer 


—‘“and I think it can if no obstacles are |) 
erected against us "then most people 4 


who today are in the active working? 


force would be insured when they re- 7 
i 4 


tire. ; 
“We hope to continue and even to} 


accelerate the progress that has been F 


made,” she concluded. 





Medical, Surgical Coverages 
Have Expanded Since 1948 


Nine out of every 10 persons who have | 
health insurance coverage for hospital 


care also have protection against the cost 
of surgery, the Health Insurance Insti- 
tute reports. In addition, six out of 
every 10 persons with hospital expense | 
insurance now have regular medical ex- | 


pense insurance, which helps pay for) 


doctor visits for non-surgical care. 

In the past decade there has been a 
sharp rise in the proportion of persons 
who have improved their health insur- § 
ance protection by covering themselves | 
against more than one type of medical 
expense, the HII states. 

In 1948, some 61 million persons had 
hospital expense insurance. Of this 





number, 34 million, or 55.8%, also had} 


surgical expense insurance, and 13 mil- 
lion, or 21.1%, had regular medical ex- f 
pense insurance. 

At the end of 1958, the number of 
Americans with hospital expense insur- 
ance had more than doubled to reach 123 
million, Of this sum, 111 million, or 
90.0%, also were covered against the 
costs of surgery, and 75 million, or 61.3%, 
were protected against regular medical 
expenses. 

Through the decade there has been 
constant progress in increasing the pro- 
portion of persons with hospital insur- 
ance who also are covered for surgical 
expenses and regular medical expenses. 
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INA Surety Bonds 
at Lower Rates* 













A contractor’s ability to obtain construction jobs 
often depends upon a small margin in the price he 






estimates. Frequently the lower cost* of an INA 





Surety Bond, available to contractors who qualify, 
determines the success or failure of his bid. The 
INA agent with a future can offer builders wide 
familiarity in the Surety Field, complete facilities 
through 51 Service Offices as well as the lower rates 
that make the difference. Ask the INA Fieldman or 
Bonding Specialist. 


* Not available in Louisiana or Texas 





INSURANCE BY NORTH AMERICA 


Insurance Company of North America + Indemnity Insurance Company of 
North America + Life Insurance Company of North America + Philadelphia 







































EXPERIENCED 


THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE FOR EXPERIENCE. And there’s no 





substitute for the services of an experienced reinsurer, with a first hand, detailed 
knowledge of all phases of American fire, marine, casualty, bonding 


and accident reinsurance. 


GENERAL REINSURANCE 
CORPORATION 


Largest American multiple line market dealing exclusively in Reinsurance 
ALL FIRE, CASUALTY, ACCIDENT AND SICKNESS, BONDING AND MARINE LINES 


Midwestern Dept.: 314-317 FAIRFAX BUILDING, KANSAS CITY 5, MISSOURI 
Home O, 5 
fice GENERAL REINSURANCE BLDG. Pacific Dept.: 610 SO. HARVARD BOULEVARD,LOS ANGELES 5, CALIFORNIA 


400 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 
. ‘ Chief Agent for Canada: 360 ST. JAMES STREET WEST, MONTREAL, QUEBEC 
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A WEEKLY NEWSPAPER INTERPRETING THE TRUE SPIRIT OF INSURANCE 


(SUCCEEDING THE JOURNAL OF INSURANCE ECONOMICS, ESTABLISHED IN 1899) 





Published by The Eastern Underwriter Co., 93-99 Nassau Street, New York 38, N. Y. Printed in U.S.A. 
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it’s quick and easy to do business 
with Massachusetts Mutual 


WHEN YOU BRING US 
NEW BUSINESS: 


You get prompt issues — our record shows that 
about 35% of all cases are finally approved and 
issued within 24 hours of receipt of application at 
our Home Office. 


You benefit from the positive attitude of our Under- 
writing Department. We try to find justification to 
issue, not reasons we can’t! 


You benefit from sympathetic and understanding 
suggestions from our Benefit Department which 
often foresees complications and shares with you 
ideas for solving similar problems based on actual 
experience. 


You benefit from frequent conferences among all 
Departments — by means of which almost unlimited 
flexibility is achieved in applying our contracts to 
unusual situations. 


If the attorney for your client requests, our Law 
Department will review the preliminary draft of 
business insurance agreements involving Massa- 
chusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company policies 
and make suggestions as seem appropriate to effec- 
tively coordinate the provisions of the agreement 
with the provisions of the policies. 


WHEN CLAIMS (DEATH OR 
DISABILITY) OCCUR: 


You benefit from our simplified claim procedure and 
our record of speedy claim settlement. Checks for over 
99% of all Death Claims were mailed within one day 
of receipt at the Home Office of completed claim 
papers (excluding claims within the contestable 


period and those involving ADB). 


The pro rata part of any premium paid for a period 
after death is refunded in settling claims under most 
ordinary policies. 





@ Interest on Death Claims, 3.4% during 1959, is paid 
from date of death to date of one sum payment (no 
interest allowed if less than $5.00, nor for more than 
one year). 


@ In case of death occurring while in Military Service 
we secure the death certificate. 


@ With every Death Claim we automatically send a 
suggestion that there may be Social Security benefits. 


@ With every Disability Claim a reminder of the “Drop 
out” provision of Social Security is sent to remind the 
claimant of this possible further benefit. 


AT MATURITY OF POLICIES 
AND OTHER TIMES: 


@ When a policy is made paid-up either by dividends 
or cash, it is not required that the policy be returned 
to the Company. 


@ Surrender, conversion and loan papers are obtain- 
able in our agency and do not have to come from the 
Home Office. Methods for computing these values 
are also available. 


@ A complete statement of values is furnished when- 
ever a policy lapses for non-payment of premiums. 


@ The change in payment of premiums such as from 
quarterly to annual or semiannual may be made at 
any premium due date, and is not restricted to the 
policy anniversary. 





Massachusetis Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


ORGAN.Z28D 166! SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


From full-time representatives of other life insurance com- 
panies we invite only surplus and special business. 
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We Know Of 
No Better Way 


To Do Business 


the HAROLD DeMIAN agency 


Postal Life Insurance Co. of New York 


HAROLD DeMIAN, General Agent 


JULE J. ROSEMAN, C.L.U. ALEX NEIDENBERG DAVID DeMIAN 


Associate General Agent Brokerage Supervisor Group Supervisor 


10 East 43rd Street — New York 17, New York — MUrray Hill 7-5632 


JERRY J. JEROME, JR. 
Manager, Long Island Branch 


201 Orinoco Drive — Brightwaters, L. I., N. Y. — MOhawk 5-1760 
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Do Your Clients Need a... 


Ga ARAN TE E D 
Monthly Disability Income of $100 to $500? 


which starts— 





immediately after | wk. 2 wks. 


30 days 


90 days 


6 mos. 





for Sickness —— V ¥ 











for Accident Jv V ¥ 




















and has a 


benefit period that runs— 





| year 2 years 5 years 


10 years 


to age 65 


for LIFE 





for Sickness JV yf ¥ 


v 














for Accident JV V ¥ 
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OUR CONTRACTS ARE NON-CANCELLABLE, GUARANTEED CONTINUABLE 


WITH A GUARANTEED LEVEL PREMIUM 


% All plans participating 
excluding periods of 


% No Aviation restrictions disability 
% Waiver of premium 


% No foreign travel restrictions 
(after 4 months) 


% No average-earnings clause 


% Incontestable after 2 years, 


% Non-aggregate 


% Non-prorating 


% Non-house confining 


% Plans for women 


Write or phone one of our New York Agencies listed below for more information about our 
S & A Portfolio — one of the tops in the industry. 


LOUIS A. CERF, JR. 
90 John St., New York 38 
WoOrth 4-3891 


96 Fulton St., New York 38 
BArclay 7-7700 


WILBUR C. MANNING, JR. 


179 Dyckman St., New York 40 
LOrraine 9-7000 


FRED M. SELLING 


General Agent 


HARRY H. GORDON 


Director of Brokerage Sales 


KAI I. GULVE and ASSOCIATES 


1180 Raymond Blvd., Newark 2, N. J. 
MArket 4-3500 


ALBERT A. HANS 


189 Montague St., Brooklyn 1 


MAin 5-2811 MUrray Hill 7-4744 


WILLIAM J. KILLEA, C.L.U. 


67 West 44th Street, New York 36 


FRANK RABINOW 


5 Sunrise Plaza, Valley Stream, L. I. 


LOcust 1-9070 


NORMAN R. NELSON, MANAGER 
TIMOTHY W. FOLEY 


Director of Brokerage Sales 


370 Lexington Ave. at 41st St. 


New York 17 
Murray Hill 3-4417 


STATE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Worcester, Massachusetts 


@ 
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An Announcement 


The Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company announced June 1, 1959 the 
appointment of H. C. Copeland & Company, Inc., to be General Agent of the Agency located 
at 300 Park Avenue, New York City. This Company has as its president Harry C. Copeland, 


Jr., formerly General Agent for Massachusetts Mutual at Syracuse, New York. 


Mr. Copeland is very active in life insurance association affairs, is past-president of the 
General Agents & Managers Association of Syracuse, is a Life and Qualifying Member of the 
Million Dollar Reund Table, was a member of the 1958 Million Dollar Round Table Program 
Committee and is a well-known speaker on insurance sales subjects. In 1957 he addressed the 
M. D. R. T. group at the Greenbrier on the subject of Deferred Compensation Plans and he 
also addressed the National Association of Life Underwriters at their convention in Detroit in 


September, 1958. 


In April of 1950 he became General Agent for the Company in Syracuse and under his 
leadership that Agency rose from 34th place to 9th place among the Company’s 106 Agencies. 
In 1957 his organization was selected to receive the President’s Trophy, emblematic of top 


excellence among all Agencies in the Massachusetts Mutual. 


Mr. Copeland and his staff will continue the Agency’s well-established policy of service 
to brokers and are prepared to work closely with brokers, using specific field-tested sales ideas 


and sales aids, and policy contracts of top quality. 


H. C. COPELAND & COMPANY, INC., General Agent 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


300 PARK AVENUE, N.Y. MURRAY HILL 8-8300 


HARRY C. COPELAND, JR. 
President 


DAVID W. DENNIS, C.L.U. WALTER J. SULLIVAN, JR., C.L.U. 
Vice President Vice President 
ASSISTANTS TO GENERAL AGENT 
Cc. J. PELLICANE, C.L.U. SIDNEY C. MODEL, C.L.U. 
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E’S GOT IT! 
FROM CROWN LIFE 








The newest, most complete portfolio featuring New Plans, Lower Rates and the Highest 
Commissions ever paid by The Crown Life Insurance Company. Check with Crown for 


details on your next case. 
ad 


ELLIE M. GOLDSTEIN, INC. 
Managing Agents for Conndilinad, Rhode Iland wind Whstern Massachusetts 


Walter C. Barney 962 ASYLUM AVENUE Martin Untenberg, C.L.U. 
General Agent for Rhode Island HARTFORD 5, CONNECTICUT General Agent for Fairfield County 
58 WEYBOSSET STREET JA 7-9203 10 PETERS ROAD 
PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND ‘ TRUMBULL, CONNECTICUT 
ED 5-1335 


JA 1-6151 DIRECT WIRE SERVICE TO HOME OFFICE UNDERWRITING 
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Are production figures 
the measure of 


an agency's success? 





' DARN RIGHT THEY ARE! But you usually cannot show good production 
figures over the long haul unless some other figures look pretty good too. 


Here’s one we like, for exampie: 


90% SURVIVAL OF NEW MEN 


Ninety per cent. of the new men hired from January 1, 1952 to January 
1, 1958 were still with the agency on January 1, 1959. Does that speak 
well for our selection processes and training? We think so. Does it con- 
tribute to the over $1,000,000 average production of our active full-timers 


in 1958... or the fact that 26 of these men are New England Life LEADERS? 


Certainly. 


' Naturally, we'll settle for using our production of about $40,000,000 as a 


yardstick of success . . . but we’re willing to use several others as well! 


GEORGE B. BYRNES, C.L.U., GENERAL AGENT 


| NEW ENGLAND 
Mila LA F EL ey 


THE COMPANY THAT FOUNDED MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE IN AMERICA—1635 


400 Park Avenue — New York 22, New York — PLaza 1-4200 


* 





STAFF 
Assistant General Agent-Administration 
Donald L. Wedge 


Assistant General Agent-Sales 
David E. Brex 


Director of Field Training 
Seward Smith, C.L.U. * ** 


Pension Department 
Sidney O. Thompson, Manager * ** 
Charles C. Knatz, Jr., Pension Administrator 
Robert E. Williams, Field Consultant 


Estate Planning Department 
Marica Horvat, C.L.U., Manager 


Brokerage Service Department 
Irwin D. Herzfelder, Manager 


Cashier 
Edwin D. Sheldon 


OUR ASSOCIATES 
Donald D. Albee ** 
Robert H. Bloch 
John Bogert 
John L. Bryden, C.L.U. ** 
Earl S. Christman 
Andrew Coulter ** 


Anthony de Salva 





Frank Feuer 

Charles W. Fink, Jr. 

Richard D. Grinnell 

Owen P. Jacobsen, Jr. ** 
Frank L. Jeckel 

Russell Keith ** 

Robert E. Kiley 

Albert J. Kelly 

Edwin W. Kelly 

Mason Klinck, C.L.U., * ** 
John J. Langan * ** 
Edward K. Leaton, C.L.U. ** 
Donald E. Leith * ** 

Robert B. McIntosh, C.L.U. ** 
Robert J. Metz * ** 

Donald R. Moffett ** 
William B. O'Connor 

S. Russell Powell, Jr. 

Justin Petkevicius ** 
Henrikas Rabinavicius * ** 
Richard B. Ripley, C.L.U. * ** 
Henry F. Silver, C.L.U. * ** 
V. Gerald White, Jr. * ** 
R. Jay Wilcox, C.L.U. * ** 
Max L. Wile ** 

Leonard C. Wilkes ** 


* Qualifying Member 1959 Million 
Dollar Round Table 


** Member New England Mutual 
Life Leaders Association 
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LIFETIME PROTECTION FOR “e 


























PRE Pe 


Here’s the policy for your clients and prospects age 60 and over. It’s 
The Travelers Guaranteed Renewable Hospital & Surgical Expense policy 


GR(2). 
Find out how it can help meet the following: Hospital room and board 
costs — miscellaneous hospital expenses — emergency hospital treat- } 


ment of accidental injuries — surgical expenses. 

With the GR(2) policy your clients will have protection when it’s 
really needed — during the years when accidental injuries or illnesses can 
occur with great severity. : 

More than 4,000 experienced claims personnel throughout the United 
States and Canada back up the GR(2) policy and all other contracts offered 
by The Travelers, now in its 96th year. 

Your Travelers field man, whose business is to help you build your 
business, has full details on the GR(2) policy. You can reach him through 
the nearest Travelers branch office or general agency. Why not call him 
today. 


INSURANCE COMPANIES * HARTFORD 15, CONNECTICUT 
all forms of personal and business insurance including 
Life * Accident * Group * Fire * Marine * Automobile * Casualty * Bonds 
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ve snow wex TEN FEET TALL 


There’s only one best way to size up a man in our 
business: does he preduce? If he does, why? 





99 


We believe the “why” can be defined in terms of 


preparation, support and growth opportunity. 


First of all, his training has been thorough, extensive 
and practical. Next, his company has equipped him 
with effective merchandise and merchandising. Finally, 
his management has urged and encouraged him to succeed 
to the full extent of his ability and determination. 


These are factors which make men “ten feet tall” at 
C. B. Knight, the largest life insurance agency in the world. 














THE CHARLES B. KNIGHT AGENCY, INC. 
225 Broadway Phone BArclay 7-4500 


General Manager in Greater New York for The Union Central Life Insurance Company 
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WHAT |. 


LIFE—Competitive and sound on all forms, 
GROUP—Major Medical and Life, 10 lives and up 
NON-CAN—Iifetime Accident, Sickness to 65 


PENSIONS—Al] new plans. 


A policyholder’s company— 
A broker’s agency . 
|. high 


HOW 


Call——Burton J, Bookstaver, General Agent 
Security Mutual Life Insurance Company 
500 Fifth Avenue, New York 30, N. Y. 
CHickering 4-8330 
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“ohe Fundamentals 


only 


one 
em 


and only one you 


cAre Sill “ehe Heart 
Of Life Insurance 


LL over this country Life Insurance agents 

are selling, year after year, a vast volume 

of protection based on the Fundamentals of Family 

Security. This is an era of “Specials,” the novelty, 

a new twist to an old idea, but the records of the 

steady producers show that basic protection is still 

the Foundation of any substantial Program of Life 
Insurance. 


This fact, taken together with the unprecedented 
volume of Life Insurance being written, is one of 
the most inspiring aspects of the insurance situation 
today. To be sure, there is a large amount of tem- 
porary insurance being sold, some of the special 
contracts like the Family Policy, account for high 
production in some companies; minimum deposit- 
high cash value coverage had a temporary vogue, 
but Fundamental Life Insurance is also making 
new records of its own. 


It is most heartening to find the American People 
so soundly grounded in the basic principles of 
Fundamental Life Insurance that they persist in 
investing some part of their disposable income in 
this protection in spite of great pressures to use 
their money in other ways. 


The fact that so much ownership of Life Insurance 
is purchased because of family love accounts for 


the emphasis on pictures of children in insurance 
company advertising in mass circulated periodicals. 
Aimed to reach the heart they have succeeded in 
doing so. The ablest photographers are engaged 
in taking such pictures. Some of the most creative 
minds in insurance and advertising fields are work- 
ing on new adaptations of situations symbolizing 
the link between protecting the family and the Life 
Insurance which makes this certain. 


That the future holds glowing prospects of con- 
tinued dynamic growth is fostered by every segment 
of the economy. The fact that gifted young people 
are entering Life Insurance in large numbers and 
making quick, spectacular successes, far beyond 
anything they could hope to attain in the conven- 
tional professions, portends great opportunities in 
a career in Life Insurance Selling. 


Beginning on the next pages of The Gold Book 
two symposiums start. One is composed of agents 
of long experience who find there is little change 
in basic reasons for buying insurance, use time- 
tried arguments and who have a large family 
clientele. The other symposium consists of articles 
about agents who have recently entered the business 
and scored large success despite the competition for 
the consumer dollar in fields outside Life Insurance. 





One of Equitable Society’s series of advertisements on “Living Insurance Family Style.” 


There’s 


Jimmy... 











The above illustration and accompanying 
text of an advertisement of Conneccut 
Mutual Life, which appeared in Time 
and Newsweek, brought an unusual pub- 
lic reaction. An advertising executive 
said of it: “This advertisement, most 
particularly this illustration, set some 
kind of record in communicating, with 
great simplicity and appeal, the emo- 
tional basis that moves people to buy 
life insurance.” 





This advertisement of Mutual Of New 
York also has strong sentimental appeal 
and vividly carries the message of pro- 
tection for the Family and the Home. 
Its caption was “Home Safe.” 
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end Much of Their Time In Homes 


These Experienced Agents Writing Mostly Individual Lines Emphasize 


Basic Reason for Buying: There Is No Substitute for 


Protective Values of Life Insurance 


| Have Insured Oneida Families 


For Period Of 32 Years 


By JoHN J. SUTTON 
Guardian Life, Oneida, N. Y. 


I am a graduate of Rutgers College 
and in World War I enlisted in the Air 
Corps. | taught school and coached foot- 
ball. My first sales experience was while 


working for the Armour packing con- 
cern in Chicago. 

I entered life insurance and sold my 
first policy in 1927. I have never sold 
any fire or automobile coverage, but 
recently have found Major Medical to be 
a big market for me 

Oneida is a good live town although not 
a metropolis. In the 32 years which | 
have been selling life insurance I have 
had plenty of opportunity to see why 
it is the most popular of all protective 


coverages. As | have written so many 
policies on so many people here there is 
never a lack of prospects and I have the 
satisfaction of all experienced agents in 
knowing I do not have to give any argu- 
ment for insurance per se as they are not 
community where insur- 
benefits have been received by so 
people. I doubt if in the entire 
section of Oneida there is any 
received such a 
shortly after a 


necessary in a 
ance 
many 
residence 
family which has not 
benefit, and vensailition 
policy has been written 

I. am chairman of town of Vernon 
planning and zoning a and of 
finance committee of Girl Scouts in our 
county and am on board of directors of 
the country club. I belong to the United 
States and New York State senior golf- 
ers, and am a member of Rome Club 





J. SUTTON 


JOHN 


and the Rotary and am a Shriner. Also 
[ am a member of Workmen’s Compen- 
sation committee of Empire State Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 


Insurance Best Prop For Family Unit 


Bernard B. Hoffman, CLU, general 
agent, Manhattan Life, has been in life 
insurance production since 1931, and is a 


Life member of the Million Dollar 
Round Table. In the 28 years which 
have followed, his personal experience 
and observation demonstrated that the 


great fundamental needs of people, the 
basic ones, are about what they always 
have been and will continue to be as 
long as the family unit survives 

“And a paramount reason why family 
life in this country will continue to sur- 
vive as our greatest and soundest social 
institution is life insurance,” he says. 
“An agent goes into a home, detects or 
has revealed a need, writes a policy and 
soon may find what a benefactor his 


company is. The company made a con- 
tract to take care of an emergency and 
the obligation is met. 

“For years I have seen the happiness 
or relief given through performance of 
insurance. In some of these cases I 
have been the agent writing the case. 
Thus, the position of the agent in these 
cases is a most fortunate one as far as 
his position in the community is con- 
cerned. He notes that every time an 
emergency is met through insurance the 
prestige of life insurance grows in the 
community making life insurance easier 
to sell. In no other business is spread- 
ing of information by ‘word of mouth’ 
so important.” 

Mr. Hoffman’s philosophy of life in- 


Scarborough Helped Plan 
1,500 Family Programs 


W. Franklin Scarborough, New Eng- 
land Life, Wilmington, Del., has helped 
prepare programs for 1,500 families dur- 
ing his insurance experience. 

Discussing his philosophy ‘Mr. Scar- 
borough, who has spent more than three 
decades in life insurance merchandising, 
said to The Gold Book: 

“It is to assist people in understand- 
ing their basic and fundamental needs 
for life insurance dollars to take the 
place of earned dollars in the event of 
premature death of the wage earner. My 
experience has taught me that while a 
man lives and earns there is no real fi- 
nancial problem. There is, however, a 





BERNARD B. HOFFMAN 


surance selling is simpy this: “Fulfill 
human needs of insurance protection for 
the people most in need of it and advise 
those who may be a little puzzled about 
what is best cover for them. 

“Finding prospects is only one thing. 
Prospecting should be done with skill 
and regularity as an habitual perform- 
ance. Life insurance is a fulltime job, 
not a casual occupation. The agent 
plays two roles: the man who success- 
fully promulgates the conviction that life 
insurance is a necessity, and the man 
who advises what the protection should 


De: 





serious financial problem in the event of 
premature death and the wife and chil- 
dren are deprived of the benefit of an 
earned income. It has been my desire, 





W. FRANKLIN SCARBOROUGH 


for nearly 34 years to understand the 
basic needs of the families with whom | 
deal and to prepare programs for them 
that will accomplish definite objectives 
in providing for liquidation of mortgage, 
income for the family, and a provision 
for education in the event the family is 
deprived of the benefit of an earned in- 
come. 

“My entire experience in this business 
has been with people raising families 
who have a need for a basic program of 
insurance dollars. I have never been 
without plenty of prospects who were 
anxious to better understand their basic 
needs and, because they loved their fam- 
ilies, were willing to provide for these 
basic needs in accordance with their fi- 
nancial ability. In my opinion there will 
always be a great need for personal fam- 
ily protection. It has been a great satis- 
faction to make the necessary provision 
so that families may continue to live as 
a family unit and children properly edu- 
cated.” ; 
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Saw Insurance Regain Prestige 


Since Armstrong 


Investigation Days 


J. Arthur Pino, Representing Mutual Benefit Life at Lansing, 
Started on a Full-Time Basis in 1905, Still Enthu- 
siastic After Long and Successful Career 


When J. Arthur Pino started as an 
agent for Mutual Benefit Life in a rural 
county seat in central Michigan—popu- 
lation 500—a new agent was pretty much 
on his own from scratch. General 
agents in those days had practically com- 
plete autonomy in their territory and 
ordinarily the home office would be un- 
aware of the existence of even a full- 
time new agent. 

From such austere beginnings Mr. Pino 
built a successful, prosperous career, 
raised and educated a family of five chil- 
dren—with a big assist from Mrs. Pino— 
and received many tokens of recognition 
from his community and the business. 
He was one of the founders of the Lan- 
sing Association of Life Underwriters, 
held all the offices and was a National 
Cominitteeman for a long time. He 
helped form the Michigan State Associa- 
tion, was its first secretary and was twice 
elected president. 

Mr. Pino’s community activities are too 
many to list here. He is a charter mem- 
ber of the Lansing Chamber of Com- 
nerce, sponsored the local chapter of 
American Red Cross, was its first admin- 
istrative secretary and a member of the 
board. He was for eight years an elected 
member of the Lansing Township Board, 
was a school board member, served on 
the executive committee of the Social 
Service Bureau and participated in all 
fund raising drives of the community 
over the years. 

Now 75 years old, Mr. Pino is so de- 
voted to his old policyholders that they 
are the chief source of new business to- 
day. From the beginning his sales phil- 
osophy has been based on the fund- 
amentals. 


Not Worried By 


J. ARTHUR PINO 


Always Sold the Fundamentals 

“Our approach to the application of 
Life Insurance to public needs was that 
this particular form of saving and pro- 
tection concerned not merely the indi- 
vidual. but everybody,” Mr. Pino told 
Tue Gotp Book. “It was far more signi- 
ficant to the person qualifying for insur- 
ance and to the public than a sale was 
to the agent. There was and is no other 
form of property available so soundly 





2nd Automobile 


Or Fifth Television Set 


By CuHarves E. ALLEN 
Fidelity Mutual, Chicago 


As far as I am concerned there has 
not been a problem obtaining the con- 
sumer’s dollar because when I started in 
the business I prospected toward future 
executives and business men. Conse- 
quently, due to the fact my production 
over the past few years has incr :ased 
and I have eliminated the problem of 
fighting for the consumer’s dollar, I do 
not run into the question of whether 
there shall be purchased the second car 
and the fifth television set and so on. 
My previous policyholders are now in a 
position to purchase business insuraice 
and refer me to other business men. 

I was educated at De Paul Univer- 
sity in Chicago and was graduated in 
1949. I became freshman basketball 
coach of that university after gradua- 
tion. At present time I am als) a 
member of the Big Ten Officiating Staff 
in basketball. 

I began my sales career in Fidelity 
Mutual in 1950. Originally, I enicred 
life insurance on a trial basis, but liked 
it so much I decided on it as a career. 
Along with doing personal production 
work I became a supervisor for the com- 
pany and for the past few years iny 
total production with all companies has 
exceeded $800,000 a year. 


CHARLES E, ALLEN 








based economically and at the same time 
related to human destiny. Death could 
be defied and overcome. Old age could 
be anticipated with secure confidence 
only by owning this kind of an estate. 
It was and is the only guaranteed form 
of economic security there is. It was 
born of the depression of the 1830's. 
Think of the surge for such a medium 
in the twenty years 1840 to 1860: 12 of 
16 old mutual general agency companies 
were formed in this era; and precisely 


because of the hazard element in all 
other forms of property, a necessary ele 
ment in the dynamic progress of free 
enterprise. Today there is more need 
than ever for our: way of meeting the 
economic needs of mankind. The more 
complicated life becomes and the dollar 
remains the only acceptable ticket which 
stands between us and starvation, the 
greater the need for our business and 
we are meeting the challenge by spread- 
(Continued on Page 82) 


Alberta Oil Stock Buying Boom 
Doesn't Slow Palmer Production 


Miles F. Palmer, Edmonton, Alberta, 
Canada, who represents Sun Life of 
Canada, is one of the many agents con- 
fronted by economic situations which 





PALMER 


MILES F. 


make large inroads in a prospect’s in- 
vestment dollar. 
In Alberta, competing for the dollars 


which can buy life insurance, is the 
territory’s oil boom. The lure to buy 
- stocks is great. However, Mr. Palm- 

has turned this situation to his own 
advantage as an insurance agent. His 
reasoning is that as stocks rise so does 
the need for insurance protection. He 
has literally grown up with many of his 
policyholders and been able to pyramid 
his protection through repeat sales, pro- 
gramming each case on an ever-widening 
scale. As a result his average policy 
in 1958 was $14,600. 

Mr. Palmer joined Sun Life in June, 
1926, has been president of his com- 
pany’s top production club, won the Na- 
tional Quality Award 14 consecutive 
times and has in force more than $8 
million of Ordinary business. He has 
been a member of the Million Dollar 
Round Table for the past six years. 


Army and Athletic Experience 


When 16 he joined the Canadian Army 
during World War I serving overseas 
with the infantry, and was wounded at 
Cambrai. In World War II he helped 
raise and train the reserve battalion of 
his regiment, subsequently being pro- 
moted to lieutenant colonel. 

An avid community worker he also has 
attained distinction in many sports, most 
notably in the boxing arena where he 
won several major titles including that 
of Dominion middleweight champion in 
1924. His club affiliations are numerous 
and his personal possessions include a 
$30,000 home, a $25,000 farm, a $10,000 
cottage at a lake and he owns more than 


$100,000 of life insurance. 


Youth Understands Life Insurance 


Wilbur Lichliter, whose home com- 
munity of 800 persons is in rural south- 
eastern Pennsylvania, has completed 26 
years of consecutive weekly production. 
He has averaged 130 cases in each of 
the past ten years. For 25 years he has 
been on the Mutual Of New York annual 
honor roll of sales leaders. His two 
fundamental considerations in insurance 
selling are these: 

People need only a proper briefing to 
realize that life insurance ts of vital im- 
portance to them, and, insurance will always 
be in demand, even in recession periods. 


His Sales Plan 


Here is his plan of selling: 

“I like to bring into my policyholder 
family a substantial number of young 
people every year, so I have a plan for 
student business. In the past 10 years, 
I have sold 173 policies to students, with 
an average size policy of $5,900. Out of 
all this business, 30.3% of the term has 
already been converted to permanent 
plans of insurance; only 4%% of the 
total insurance issued to this group has 
been discontinued. 

“This can only mean that these young 
folks have been educated to the benefits 
of life insurance. And since, most often, 
it is the parents who will buy this in- 
surance for their children, it seems ob- 
vious that the older and younger gener- 
ations both are aware of what we know 





WILBUR LICHLITER 


to be true—there is no substitute for life 
insurance. 

“If this were not so, the sales results 
I have had in the past 25 years would 


not have been possible.” 
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New Agents Succeed Despite Lure Of Credit Buying 


And Investments Outside Insurance Field 


A large placard in the Fifth Avenue window of an aeroplane ticket 
agency reads: “Fly Today. Pay Tomorrow. See Paris—$47.50.” It sounds 
inexplicably cheap. What it means is $47.50 a month for a protracted period. 
A tailor advertises suits of clothes with preliminary payment of $10, an 
extra pair of trousers included. A dining club furnishes credit cards recog- 
nized worldwide by restaurants, no down payment necessary. The biggest 
banks take page advertisements in daily papers offering loans, transporting 
the reader into a dreamland of luxury. Manufacturers of automobiles make 
it possible to do business with them for very little initial payment. In rail- 
road stations representatives of a Florida real estate and housing project 
offer a lot for $10 down. 

Thus, with extremely little capital it is possible to enter the world of 
luxury living, travel and recreation. 

The ease with which credit accommodation is obtained furnishes but 
one of the major opportunities for dipping into the public’s income savings. 
Each individual case does not look so large when the situation is viewed 


on a nation-wide basis. That’s another story. Then the income set aside 
for later payment of these debts mounts pretty high in the over-all savings 
picture. 

Anyway, much of saved income is being invested outside of the chan- 
nels of insurance. Among the investors are those buying mutual funds so 
that dividend checks will bring in a larger income and make additional cash 
available. 

From the standpoint of logic it would seem that the diversion of such 
a large amount of income savings would result in roadblocks facing agents 
and making it more difficult to sell their insurance protection. But that’s 
not the case as is demonstrated on this and succeeding pages of THE GoLp 
Book by the experience of men who have recently entered the insurance 
business and made such a large success that some have become members 
of the Million Dollar Round Table, not only after two or three years in the 
field, but sometimes during their first full year of production. Their experi- 
ences are stimulating and demonstrate why life insurance selling has fascin- 
ated so many younger men as a career where success can be quickly achieved. 





“Buy Insurance Before Buying Stocks” 
My Advice In $1,000,000 First Year 


By J. R. (Hooxer) McManon 
New York Life, West Haven, Conn. 


A graduate of West Haven High 
School and University of Connecticut 
where I majored in insurance it looked 
for a time that my career would be pro- 
fessional baseball. Scouts had watched 
me play first base on the U. of C. team, 
offered me contracts and I tried out with 
eight major league teams during my 
sophomore year. Further thought of pro- 
fessional baseball vanished after I threw 
my knees out while playing basket ball. 


Wrote 105 Policies in First Year 


Thus, I joined New York Life in 1957 
as an agency trainee in the New Haven 
general office. It was a correct move. In 
July, 1958, I became a full-time agent and 
paid for 105 policies aggregating $1,027,- 
000 in my first full year. 

I started selling to persons I knew and 
my acquaintance was large partly because 
my athletic record made me fairly well 
known. I work only on referral leads 
with cold canvass strictly out. Initial 
sales made were on the family plan, but 
in January of this year I decided to 
broaden my presentation so I switched 
my emphasis to whole life and compe- 
tition from outside the insurance field 





(HOOKER) McMAHON 


Got Into Production Swing Early 


Six of the younger men in the John 
Hancock field organization—three in Or- 
dinary and the others in the District 
agency divisions—who are writing large 
production, are shown on this page. 
Richard Sherman, who joined John Han- 
cock’s district agency in Brooklyn in 
July, 1953, wrote the most business in 
1958, his volume for that year being 
$2,411,600 and qualifying him for first 
place in the 1958 President’s club. His 
record showed quite a climb as he only 
paid for $196,500 in his first year. \For 
two years he was in the Army. He is 
father of two children. 

John J. Lennon joined the John Han- 
cock district agency in Mount Vernon, 
N. Y., in 1955, following a career as 
automobile mechanic and real estate 
salesman. During his first year as agent 
he sold more than $500,000 in total vol- 
ume of life insurance, rising to $711,502 
in total production for the second year 
and $1,087,475 for 1958. He has quali- 
fied for the President’s club every year 
in the business. A veteran of three 


years’ service in the U. S. Navy, he is 
active in local politics and church ac- 
tivities. Mr. and Mrs. Lennon and their 
four children make their home in Yon- 
kers, 

John W. Gardiner in 1954 joined J. 
Bruce MacWhinney general agency of 
John Hancock in Newark, was subse- 
quently appointed agency supervisor, 
and then unit manager in 1957. During 
his first five years with the company 
he achieved a total volume of more than 
$3 million, with an average monthly vol- 
ume of $50,000. A graduate of the LUTC 
program, he has instructed LUTC classes 
for three years. He is a graduate of 
Staunton Military Academy, Te 
and served for two years with the U. 
Army. Mr. and Mrs, Gardiner eee 
three children. 

John S. Hart joined the Hiram S. 
Hart general agency of John Hancock 
in New Haven in 1957, paid for over 
$68,000 in his first four months in the 
business, but by the end of July, 1959, 
had recorded a total volume in’ excess 
of $1 million. He is a graduate of 





didn’t make much of an impression on 
me. My principal clientele group con- 
sists of those in the late 20’s. I am now 
getting into the partnership and corpora- 
tion fields. 

3ecause I don’t want to sell a policy 
twice I almost invariably get a down 
payment. The business also lends itself 
to new approaches, and I am constantly 
on lookout for them. Last December 
I found one which was quite effective. 
I said I was quitting selling on December 
10. From then until Christmas whenever 
I approached a prospect he would agree 
immediately that the Christmas season 
was no time to talk about spending 
money for insurance or a lot of other 
things, so I would make an appointment 
a January. That approach resulted in 

200,000 production for that month. I 
ales had an interesting approach when 


I encountered the stock and bond argu- 
ment as well as that of national service 
life insurance. When I find a young 
man who has national service insurance 
and is interested in making investments 
in stocks I suggest that insurance be 
converted to low cost term for immediate 
protection and that the extra money 
be used to provide whole life coverage 
that will furnish both emergency funds 
and long range savings. I then agree 
with the client that stock investments 
may prove a fine thing, but I urge him 
to invest in them after he has sufficient 
life insurance for emergencies, disability 
and the basis for a retirement income. 
These suggestions have worked well for 
me. Incidentally, I paid for more than 
$100,000 in July so it looks as if this 
year may be as good as last year was. 
I am 24 years old and have two children. 





John S. Hart, 

Jack Gardiner, David P. Kampf, Arthur K. Thomas (Standing) and Richard Sher- 

man. John J. Lennon, shown on opposite page, was not available at time picture 
was taken. 


SOME SUCCESSFUL NEW HANCOCK AGENTS: Left to Right: 
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Making 1959 Round Table 
First Full Producing Year 


By Kart G. SMITH 
Mutual Benefit Life, New York City 


Born in Hesse, Germany, where my 
father was a business man, I came to 
the United States in 1939 when I was 
17. I went to a high school in Lake 
Mahopac, N. Y., where outside of school 
hours I did some work as an estate gar- 
dener, and had a variety of jobs, includ- 
ing being a bellboy in a hotel. After 
my graduation from high school I at- 
tended Cornell where my studies were 
interrupted when I entered the Army in 
military intelligence work. After the 
war I returned to Cornell and was grad- 
uated with a B.S. degree in 1947. 

My principal interest had been flower 
production and I went to West Chicago 
and then to Des Plaines, Ill.. where I 
worked for two years with an orchid 
firm and then joined Thomas Young 
Orchids, Inc., the largest orchid pro- 
ducing firm in the world and of which 
I became general sales manager until 
September, 1956, when I organized my 





Amherst College and served in the U. S. 
Army for two years. A member of the 
New Haven Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion, he attended his company’s Home 
Office Sales School, He is married, has 
two children, and takes an active part in 
the JAYCEE 

Arthur K. Thomas became associated 
with the Hancock in 1956 when he 
joined the district agency in New Bruns- 
wick, N. J., after a nine-year career as 
a dairy salesman. During his first year 
in the life insurance business, Mr. 
Thomas sold a total volume of $985,000. 
A veteran of two years’ service in the 
United States Navy, he is a graduate 
of Rutgers University and a member of 
National Association of Life Under- 
writers. Mr. and Mrs, Thomas have 
three sons and a daughter. 

David P. Kampf joined the William A. 
Arnold general agency of the John Han- 
cock, here in 1958, following six years ex- 
perience in general insurance. From 
August, 1958, to July, 1959, he sold in- 
surance on 54 lives, totalling nearly 
$442,000. He is a graduate of St. Fran- 
cis Preparatory School in Brooklyn, 
studied under the program of the Insur- 
ance Society of New York, and attended 
his company’s Home Office Sales School. 
A member of the Knights of Columbus 
and the Veterans of Foreign Wars, he 
is married and has a child. 





LENNON 


JOHN J. 


own firm in the business of selling 
flowers through market chains. 

But in 1957 I decided I would be hap- 
pier in a new career, one which has a 
closer relationship with the humanities 
I was 36, had three children—it’s now 
four—and I was influenced to enter life 
insurance by a lawyer friend who said 
that with my experience of person-to- 
person selling, flair for salesmanship, 
large acquaintance and my desire to get 
closer to lives of people life insurance 
was a natural for me. Joining the 
Youngman agency in New York City I 
began to develop ideas of my own in 
selling insurance to families and busi- 
ness people. Insurance is the only field 
I have encountered where so much help 
is given new men. It is the help of 
furnishing technical facts a novice agent 
has not yet collected and of making 
available proved sales presentations de- 
veloped through large experience. 

My clients were people met in busi- 
ness and naturally they were in a wide 
field. I have always regarded myself 
as “an idea man” which in insurance 
means giving a lot of preliminary atten- 
tion to a case by helping disclose needs 
and in showing how to protect them. I 
decided not to be a specialist in taxa- 
tion nor grapple so soon with complex 
business cases, nor follow any particular 
pattern except that of constant atten- 
tion to prospects. 

The result: in my first full year, 1958, 
I wrote 52 cases for more than a million 





KARL G. SMITH 


dollars and became a member of the 
1959 Million Dollar Round Table. Some 
of my sales were $5,000 to $10,000 but 
occasionally there was a $2,000 policy 
just to get a man’s insurance program 
started. 

My outstanding 1959 sale: Intagview- 
ing a man having a total of $175, an- 
surance I succeeeded in writing $185,000 
more, $75,000 to be paid by the corpora- 
tion and $110,000 by his wife. I sold 
another $100,000 to her. 

As to competition for the prospect’s 
dollar my observation is that he can be 
convinced it is more important to have 
insurance measure up to his insurance 
needs than to increase his income tem- 
porarily through investments or fall in 
debt by indulging in expensive pleasure 
excursions or making unnecessary lux- 
ury purchases. 


Trend To Spend Must Not Ignore 


Plain Financial Responsibility 


By WriiuraM E. Biocu 
Massachusetts Mutual Life, Los Angeles 


I had had a few months of life insur- 
ance experience in 1954 while marking 
time for what I considered an unusual 
opportunity in the textile field. Early in 
1956 I decided to leave textiles and 
joined the Woods agency (then the 
Yates-Woods agency) of Massachusetts 
Mutual in Los Angeles. For the balance 
of 1956 I paid for $616,588; in 1957 I paid 
for $1,058,906 and last year $1,051,550. 

I believe in selling life insurance on a 
needs basis. The need may be complete- 
ly apparent to my prospect before we 
see each other, or discovered by us 
jointly after we have met. If a man of 
character and decisiveness, he feels com- 
pelled to take action in adopting the 
life insurance solution to his need when 
it cannot be solved in any other way. 
Ownership of mortgaged homes, educa- 
tion of children, and maintenance of in- 
come can be assured in the event of the 
prospect’s untimely death, only by life 
insurance in the vast majority of cases. 
My job is to make him see his objectives 
with crystal clearness, and to offer the 
life insurance solution in the amount by 
which his Social Security and other 
assets fail to underwrite those financial 
objectives. 

I have been asked about the compell- 
ing drive to spend so much for the ma- 
terial things of living that seems to 
mark today’s economy. 

I feel that the fact that there is a 
powerful drive to make the average man 
spend to the hilt of his income—and, if 
he does not look out, far beyond this 
point—in itself makes him realize how 





WILLIAM E. BLOCH 


little there is left for his family in case 
of his untimely death. His beautiful 
home, late model automobiles, and labor- 
saving appliances which have claimed his 
income to the hilt become hollow econ- 
nomic shells for his family if he does 
not live long enough to pay off the mort- 
gage and the installment payments. If 


If You Buy Life Insurance 
You Are Not Speculating 


Bob Gallivan, who was graduated from 
St. Thomas College, St. Paul, in 1957, 
shortly thereafter became a member of 
St. Paul agency of Bankers Life Co. It 
didn’t take him long to convince young 
men that life insurance is the answer 
to most of their financial problems and 
those of the family. Thus, during his 


first full year in the business he pro- 





BOB GALLIVAN 


duced $1,750,000 and he has already 
equalled that record during the first nine 
months of 1959. 

Among other facts which soon im- 
pressed him after he began to sell was 
that most men in their early 20’s and 
30’s do not have the experience and 
knowledge for indulging in speculative 
investments. He realized that earnings 
in this age group are often quite lim- 
ited so that funds placed in a savings 
account would take many, many years 
before they would provide a cushion of 
financial safety for a family. 

With these facts in mind, Mr. Gallivan 
emphasizes to every young prospect that 
only through life insurance can he cre- 
ate an estate that will provide for his 
family if he should die, and still build up 
an impressive savings program for emer- 
gencies or for his retirement. He also 
points out to every prospect that when 
they invest in life insurance they do not 
have to worry about whether or not 
their investment will decrease in value 


through the years. They know that 
their investment will increase. 
Most of his approaches are made 


through the wedding and engagement 
announcements in his local paper. Using 
an “In the News” folder provided by 
his company he mails 40 or 50 of these 
clippings to prospects each week. He 
follows these up with a telephone call 
and he thas averaged 20 interviews for 
each 40 calls. 





his spending drive were not so great, he 
could have money and thereby reduce his 
need for life insurance. He can succumb 
to the urge to spend only by adequate 
ownership of life insurance—otherwise 
he is guilty of reprehensible financial 
irresponsibility. 

My program of a prospect’s financial 
objectives represent considered thinking 
on the overall problem—not just a gim- 
mick approach to a sale. A good pro- 
grammer averages a lower premium—but 
mine approximates $25 per thousand— 
since a substantial portion of my busi- 
ness is on a permanent plan of insurance. 

On the problem of the buy term—in- 
vest the difference advocates, I feel there 
have always been salesmen of unsound 
investment philosophies who attempt to 
capitalize upon the creative selling of 
the insurance agent. That’s not our 


(Continued on Page 88) 
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BLAKE TYLER NEWTON, Jr— 


When the Institute of Life Insurance 
earlier this year created the office of 
executive vice president and to fill the 
post selected Blake Tyler Newton, Jr. 
of Roanoke, Va., it was an appointment 
of paramount importance. The Institute, 
as chief factor in life insurance public 
relations, disseminator of facts affecting 
the industry and recognized liaison con- 
tact of insurance with all channels of 
communications — press, magazine, 'TV, 
is con- 
is re- 





radio, colleges and universities 
stantly growing in prestige. It 
garded by communications media as in- 
dispensible. Mr. Newton was president 
of Shenandoah Life just before going 
with the Institute. He was born in 1915. 

The announcement 
cused attention on the personality of the 


immediately fo- 


new executive vice president, his back- 
ground and why the life companies 
thought he had the essential qualifica- 
tions required for such an outstanding 
position in the principal private social- 
economic area of America. 

Started Career as a Lawyer 

Mr. Newton was trained as a lawyer, 
was variously a trial attorney in private 
practice, and a law teacher before he 
entered public life with the State Corpor- 
ation Commission of Virginia. He later 
became attorney for the Chesapeake & 
Potomac Telephone Companies in Wash- 
ington, D. C. and an assistant vice pres- 
ident of American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Co. He then was elected president 
of Shenandoah Life and assumed this 
position on January 1, 1957. He is a for- 
mer president of The Episcopal Church- 
men of The Diocese of Virginia and is 
currently a trustee of Roanoke College, 
Roanoke, Va. The high esteem in which 
he is held is further attested by the long 
list of his directorates, and the diversity 
of his community interests, which in- 
clude hospitals, religious organizations, 
universities, social and welfare groups, 
Chamber of Commerce activities and 
clubs. 

Socially inclined, amiable and unpre- 
tentious, he has in every position demon- 
strated qualities of real leadership. 
Born on Farm; Father an Educator and 

State Senator 

Blake Tyler Newton, Jr. was born on 

a farm in one of the most beautiful sec- 


Executive Vice President of Institute of Life Insurance Has Had 


Broad Experience in Public Life, Law, Utilities Field and on 


Boards of Banks, Hospitals and Civic Organizations; was President 


of Life Insurance Company 


By CLarENCE AXMAN 


tions of America—Westmoreland County 
the Northern Neck of Virginia 
which is located between the Potomac 
and Rappahanock rivers. It is a section 
steeped in glamour, history and tradi- 
tion. Some of the earliest settlers from 
England immigrated to this section. 

His mother was Bertha Effingham 
Lawrence of Long Island, New York and 
his ancestors both in Virginia and New 
York date back to the early 1600’s. Her 
family had been identified with New 
York from the time of its settlement. 

Blake’s father, although admitted to 
the bar in 1919, spent most of his life in 
education. After graduating from Wil- 
liam and Mary College he became a prin- 
cipal and then Superintendent of schools 
in Richmond and ‘Westmoreland counties, 
in which position he served for 41 years, 
retiring in 1954. He was also president 
of the State Board of Education in Vir- 
ginia for 11 years and is presently serv- 
ing in the State Senate of Virginia.. He 
has been a member of the Virginia Dem- 
ocratic Committee for many years. Blake, 
Jr. has two uncles who were Bishops in 
the Episcopal Church and his wife’s father 
was the late Bishop John Moore Walker 
of Atlanta. 


William and Mary College 


Blake, Jr. in 1931 entered William and 
Mary College and remained there for 
seven years, receiving degrees from both 





—in 


the under graduate and law schools. In the 
former, he was president of his senior 
class, and as the latter he received The 
Marshall-Wythe Medal for Scholarship. 
Many of his ancestors had studied in its 
hallowed classrooms. 

William and Mary is the second oldest 
college in the United States, (Harvard 
antedating it). Dr. James Blair was 
authorized by the Virginia Assembly in 
1691 to secure a charter for a liberal 
arts college. He collected part of the 
necessary funds from several British 
pirates awaiting trial by promising to 
intervene in their behalf. For years the 
entire school consisted of three build- 
ings, the most beautiful and commodious 
having been modeled by Sir Christopher 
Wren, world-famed architect of St. Paul’s 
Church, London. All three are standing 
today and are included in John D. Rocke- 
feller, Jr.’s restoration of colonial Wil- 
liamsburg. George Washington received 
his commission as a surveyor from Wil- 
liam and Mary and became its first 
American Chancellor. On its long roster 
of students are three others who became 
Presidents of the United States—Thomas 
Jefferson, James Monroe and John Tyler. 
John Marshall was its most illustrious 
lawyer alumnus. Three other Supreme 
Court Justices were among the alumni 
as were 30 United States Senators and 
30 Governors. A picture of the Sir 
Christopher Wren Building, first con- 
structed in 1695, is shown on opposite 
page. 





Blake Tyler Newton, Jr., Julia Benedict and Anne W. Newton, with Prince, an 
English Springer. Two other children, Blake III and Anne Rodgers, were unavail- 
able at the time the picture was made. 


William and Mary in 1776 introduced 
the earliest Greek letter society — Phi 
Beta Kappa. In 1791 its buildings were 
occupied by Revolutionary troops and 
during the war between the states by 
Federal troops. 


For a short time after his graduation 
from William and Mary Mr. Newton 
practiced law at Warsaw, Va., and also 
was an assistant professor of law in the 
College’s School of Jurisprudence. 


He entered the Virginia State Corpor- 
ation Commission as Director of Securi- 
ties. He held that post from 1939 to 
1946 at which time he became its general 
counsel. This Commission was created 
in 1902 as the department of government 
to supervise corporations. Through the 
department, the State of Virginia exer- 
cises its police power over the creation 
and regulation of corporations. It is 
charged with responsibilities that in other 
states are divided among four or five de- 
partments. It is the only regulatory body 
in the country that exercises executive, 
legislative and judicial functions by direct 
delegation from the people through the 
Constitution of the State. The Commis- 
sion is composed of three members who 
are elected for six-year terms by the 
General Assembly of Virginia. All in- 
surance companies doing business in Vir- 
ginia, whether they are Virginia or for- 
eign corporations, are subject to regula- 
tion and examination by the Commis- 
sion. The largest of the Commission’s 
divisions is its Bureau of Insurance. In 
the Bureau of Insurance is also the 
Fire Marshal’s office. 'The Insurance 
Commissioner is T. Nelson Parker. 


As Seen by Head of Virginia Commission 


In addition to its function in connec- 
tion with the regulation of all forms of 
insurance, the Commission is charged 
with the responsibility for the regulation 
of banks, the issuance of securities, pub- 
lic utilities, railroads, both common and 
contract carrier forms of motor trans- 
portation, aviation, all other forms of 
financial institutions, in addition to banks 
and insurance companies, the issuance of 
corporate charters and the taxation of all 
forms of public utility enterprises. As 
a result of this wealth of responsibilities 
it has a daily and intimate impact on the 
business and industrial life of Virginia. 

H. Lester Hooker of the Virginia State 
Corporation, dean of Utility Commis- 
sioners in the United States, said to The 
Gold Book: 

“As Counsel of the Commission, Mr. 
Newton was legal adviser to the Com- 
mission and its divisions. He not only ad- 
vised the Commission in all matters of 
importance, but prepared orders of the 
Commission and in some instances wrote 
opinions, one of which went to the Su- 
preme Court and was upheld. It involved 
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BLAKE TYLER NEWTON, JR. 


an important insurance question. In my 
opinion, Mr. Newton is highly qualified 
both educationally and otherwise to 
render satisfactorily any service in any 
position that he would undertake. In 
addition to his attractive personality, he 
has a keen mind full of common sense. 
His judgment can be relied upon and his 
character and trustworthiness are above 
question.” 


Goes With Bell Telephone System 


When Mr. Newton resigned from the 
Virginia State Corporation Commission 
he began a career in December, 1948 
with the Bell Telephone System as at- 
torney for its subsidiaries—Chesapeake 
and Potomac Telephone Companies. This 
group operates in Washington, Mary- 
land, Virginia and West Viginia. Those 
four utilities serve more than 3 million 
telephones and employ approximately 
31,000 people. In February, 1953, Mr. 
Newton was appointed general solicitor 
for the C. & P. companies, and two years 
later transferred to the C. & P. of Vir- 
ginia as general attorney. He served in 
that capacity three months until April 
1, 1955, at which time he was named 
assistant vice president and attorney for 
the American Telephone and Telegraph 
Co. with headquarters in Washington. 
This is the world’s largest, privately 
owned corporation. Comprised of 22 re- 
gional operating companies the Bell Sys- 
tem operates nearly 56 million telephones 
in the nation, has 727,000 employes and 
more than 1,600,000 share owners. 


Becomes President of Shenandoah Life 


Mr. Newton concluded his telephone 
career in January, 1957 when he was 
elected president of Shenandoah Life 
succeeding Paul C. Buford who had re- 
signed because of ill health. Mr. Newton’s 
first association with Shenandoah Life 
was in 1947 when he was elected to the 
board of directors. Also, he served as 
trustee during the mutualization of the 
company which was completed in 1955. 

During the first year of his incumbency 
as president, Mr. Newton appointed sev- 
eral home office committees to develop 
a planned program of growth for the 
company which he presented to the 
board in October, 1957. The board 
adopted the plan which called for an in- 
crease in sales, services and territory 
served by the company. During the first 
year of the five year program, the com- 
pany exceeded its quota by nearly $1,000,- 
000 of Ordinary sales, accomplishing a 27% 
increase over the sales of the previous 
year. Under Mr. Newton’s direction the 
company actively re-entered the com- 
mercial Group field. At the time of Mr. 
Newton’s resignation to go with the In- 
stitute, the Shenandoah in 1959 had a 
26% increase in sales over 1958. Shenan- 
doah called the five-year plan “The 
Planned Progress Program.” It was one 
of the first comprehensive plans of its 
type to be adopted by an important life 
insurance company. Mr. Buford, who re- 
turned as president following Mr. New- 





ton’s resignation, has re-dedicated the 
company in the program adopted by 
Newton which is to run through 1962. 


Some of His Boards and Committees 


Some of the various boards and com- 
mittees with which Mr. Newton has been 
affiliated are these: 

Advisory Council on Naval 
(Roanoke) 

Advisory boards of Eye Bank and 
Sight Conservation Society of Virginia 
and Big Brothers of Roanoke, Inc. 

Boy Scouts of America, Blue Kidge 
Council, on executive board. 

Chairman of National Affairs Commit- 
tee of Roanoke Chamber of Commerce 
and State Affairs Committee of Virginia, 
State Chamber of Commerce. 

As a member of Virginia advisory 
council he was on committees studying 
drunk driving and speed laws; and on 
committee on retirement age and sick 
leave. He was Virginia State chairman 
ot Citizens Committee for the Hoover 
report. 

In the insurance industry Mr. New- 
ton is a member of the Investment 
Problems Committee of American Life 
Convention and was a member of the 
Joint Committee of ALC and Life 
Insurance Association of America on 
Federal Income Taxation of Life Insur- 
ance Companies. 

Mr. Newton is a member of a large 
number of boards of directors. They are 
United Fund of Roanoke Valley, Inc. 
of which he is chairman of the 1959 
campaign; Roanoke College, Jefferson 
Hospital, Burrell Memorial Hospital As- 
sociation, Colonial-American National 
Bank, Junior Achievement of Roanoke 
Valley, Old Dominion Industrial Expo- 
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Roanoke Symphony So- 


sition, Inc., 
Valley Development 


ciety, Roanoke 
Corporation, Inc. 


Church Affiliations, Associations, Clubs 


He belongs to the following associa- 
tions or clubs: American Bar and Vir- 
ginia Bar Associations, American Law 
Institute, National Geographical Society 
and these Roanoke clubs: Shenandoah, 
Roanoke Country, Rotary and Booster. 

In Washington he belongs to the 
Metropolitan and the Broadcasters, and 


Why Institute Started; What It 


Means to Insurance and Public 


What is the Institute of Life Insurance 
and why was its founding 21 years ago 
an event of great importance to life in- 
surance ? 

A great need had existed for estab- 
lishing a central source of information 
for the life insurance whose 
responsibility it would be to carry the 
story of life insurance to the public as 
well as to provide leadership in public 
relations for the business. In meeting 
these objectives the Institute has 
achieved a distinction in the PR field 
which has placed it in the vanguard of 
such effort countrywide. 

Its membership includes nearly 170 life 
companies, representing 90% of U. S. 
life insurance in force and 95% of the 
life insurance assets of the country. Its 
personnel numbers about 100, operating 
in specialty fields of public relations as 
well as over-all. 


business 


Wide Range of Institute’s Activities 


Included in the Institute’s operations 
have been extensive services on behalf 
of numerous special publics, as well as 
for the general public. Contacts, mate- 
rials, statistics and counsel in general 
have been provided for special publics 
such as women, farmers, students, edu- 
cators, veterans, service men, editors, 
writers, public speakers. An annual Fact 
Book on life insurance is compiled and 
a continuous flow of current facts and fig- 
ures is maintained. Women’s organiza- 
tions throughout the country are pro- 
vided a wealth of information on life 
insurance. A long list of teaching aids 
for teachers and students is made avail- 
able. Summer schools at several univer- 
sities are financed by the Institute, to 
guide teachers covering family finance. 
News and feature material are widely 


supplied not only to newspapers, but to 
magazines, both general and special audi- 
ence publications. 


Cooperation of the Business 


Throughout its 21 years of operation 
the Institute has had the close co- 
operation and leadership of the top ex- 
ecutives of the business, a large share of 
the outstanding names of the two decades 
appearing on the roster of past and cur- 
rent directors. Imbued from the outset 
with an appreciation of the necessity for 
good business citizenship, voiced not only 
by Institute President Holgar J. Johnson, 
but by many of the chairmen and direc- 
tors over the years, the organization has 
been dedicated to the principle that the 
public must have the facts about life in- 
surance and the business must have a 
pattern for sound public relations effort. 
In consequence, the Institute has become 
and is recognized throughout the coun- 
try as the official, central source of in- 
formation about life insurance. Press, 
writers, speakers, government leaders, 
business men in many other areas, econ- 
omists, thought leaders generally are 
turning at all times to the Institute for 
facts and figures about life insurance. 

Because this kind of public relations 
reporting is now an essential operation 
for all business and because life insur- 
ance has maintained this at a high level 
of fact-reporting, the public generally 
has a far better understanding of life 
insurance than a decade or two ago. And 
with this better understanding has come 
a higher evaluation of the institution and 
those serving it. The public today, ac- 
cording to all surveys that are made, 
quite generally holds life insurance com- 
panies and life insurance agents in high 
regard and believes they are rendering an 
important service. 

The importance of this work in behalf 
of an entire institution is highlighted to- 
day by the intense and continuously 
growing competition that exists through- 


(Continued on Page 126) 





Sir Christopher Wren Building, College of William and Mary 


to the Burning Tree at Bethesda, Mary 
land, where President Eisenhower plays 
golf while in the national capital locale. He 
is a member of the Commonwealth Club, 
Richmond. 

Prominent in the Episcopal Church, 
Mr. Newton’s affiliations in this connec- 
tion are extensive. They include being 
a member of executive committee of 
Episcopal Diocese of Southwestern Vir- 
ginia and chairman of its finance commit- 
tee. He is a trustee of Episcopal Radio- 
TV Foundation, Inc. and a former pres- 
ident of Episcopal Churchmen of the 
Diocese of Virginia. 


Navy Experience 


In 1942 Blake was commissioned an 
ensign in the United States Naval Re- 
serve. He served throughout the war and 
was placed on inactive duty in 1946 with 
the rank of lieutenant. During his serv- 
ice, after training courses in various 
colleges and universities, he was as- 
signed to the Amphibious Force and 
served as executive officer and later as 
commanding officer of the U.S.S. LCI 
438. In these capacities, he participated 
in more than a dozen amphibious opera- 
tions in the Marshall, Gilberts and Caro- 
line Islands. He was relieved early in 
1945 after staying for the Iwo Jima oper- 
ation and returned to the Norfolk Naval 
operating base where he served as per- 
manent Defense Counsel in General 
Courts Martial until he was placed on 
inactive duty early in 1946. 


His Family 


Blake has one brother, Edward Colston 
of Newport News, Virginia and one sis- 
ter Bertha Lawrence, the wife of the 
Rev. Treadwell Davison of Montross, 
Westmoreland County. 

In 1941 Blake married Anne Rodgers 
Walker of Atlanta, daughter of the late 
Rt. Rev. and Mrs. John Moore Walker. 
They have three children, Blake III, 17, 
a student at Episcopal High School, 
Alexandria, Va., Anne Rodgers, 15, a 
student at Madeira School, Fairfax 
County, Va. and Julia Benedict, 10, a 
student at Chrystal Springs School, 
Roanoke. His wife Anne is a graduate 
ot Sweet Briar College and Emory Uni- 
versity. 

Blake has a number of hobbies none 
of which, he says, he is very good at. 
He likes all kinds of spectator sports in- 
cluding T.V. and golf which any number 
of his insurance friends will agree he 
can afford to work at. He says he has 
derived his greatest pleasure outside his 
daily occupation, from his work in the 
Church—in this connection he is a 
trustee of the Episcopal Radio-T.V. 
foundation which has its headquarters in 
Atlanta. Its function is to promote the 
development of a net work of radio and 
T.V. stations throughout the country to 
carry services of the Episcopal Church. 
It is now completing its tenth year of 
operation and numbers among its active 
promoters, laymen, clergy, and Bishops 
throughout the Church in the United 
States. 
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Are Equities An Inflationary Hedge? 


By JoHN E. Crangz 
Financial Vice President, Home Life 


insurance business 


Probably the life 
more serious 


has no current problem 
than the consequences of inflation or 
general expectation of inflation. And 
when the endorsement of inflation goes 
beyond the prejudiced platforms of pres- 
sure groups, into academic circles of 
high repute and reaches finally into re- 
sponsible Governmental legislative cir- 
cles, the danger becomes both immediate 
and paramount. 

There is no doubt that the entire world 
is in a period of great change—technical, 
social, and politic: al. These changes are 
radically altering some of our basic con- 
cepts in energy sources, in transporta- 
tion, communication, manufacturing, 
agricultural output, and office work. 


We're running out of space in our 
metropolitan areas, and invading the 
infinite cosmic space. This technological 


as we should expect, is bring- 
institutional changes 


revolution, 
ing corresponding 
in our society. 


Public’s Growing Optimism About 
Nation’s Economy 


Among the consequences of these 
changes is the growing confidence among 
people generally that the economy will 
move ever onward and upward without 
serious interruptions. Thus, we have the 
curious situation in which all the world 
around us is in a turmoil of change, and 
yet as individuals we feel increasingly 
secure economically. We apparently 
can’t yet comprehend the fact that the 
economic institutions we look to for this 
personal security may themselves not 
withstand the current of history flooding 
past them. 

As to the life insurance industry, it is 
being challenged in some quarters to 
turn over its great contribution of pro- 
viding guaranteed family security to new 
services that are willing to acquiesce to 
inflation. 

These take several forms: 
and invest the difference; minimum de- 
posit, high early cash value loan plans; 
or outright cancellation of permanent in- 
surance and complete investment in equi- 
ties, whether intangible or real estate. 

Since those who accept the inevitabil- 
ity of inflation look mainly to the stock 
market for their deliver: ance, I will try 
orily to point out some of the hazards of 
investing in common stocks, and espe- 
cially to note such hazards when stocks 
are at all time high price levels. And 
I'll try to orient this problem of infla- 
tion to the outlook for common stocks. 


Are Equities the Real Hedge Against 
Inflation? 


buy term 


The big question is—are equities a real 
hedge against inflation? In fact, is there 
a hedge against inflation? In my opinion, 
there is no hedge against national catas- 
trophe, and that is what a policy of de- 
liberate inflation is. 

One reason for questioning the value 
of equities as an inflation hedge is the 
competitive position of U. S. products in 
world markets. It is not hard to put 
together a long list of products in which 
the U. S. has led the world price leader- 
ship. To name a few: cotton, iron ore, 
aluminum, lead, zinc, copper, sulphur, 
crude oil, machine tools, radios, sewing 
machines, electric power generating 
equipment, glass, certain types of fin- 
ished steel and textiles. 

All of this has a direct bearing on 
future stock values. Certainly, loss of 
export markets will not contribute to 
higher corporate earnings nor will in- 





JOHN E. CRANE 


creasing competition from foreign prod- 
ucts in this country. 


Position of Corporate Earnings 


Now, let’s turn to our recent experi- 
ence with inflation and corporate profits. 
There is little evidence in the last decade 
of inflation that total corporate earnings 
grow with total economic activity. A com- 
parison of the trend of national income 
from 1948 through 1958 with the trend of 
total corporate earnings and dividends, dis- 
closes that throughout most of this period 
corporate profits declined as a per cent of 
national income. Dividends, it is true, have 
grown but this has been at the expense 
of retained corporate earnings; i.e., cor- 
porate savings. And since corporate divi- 
dends are paid out of corporate earnings 
they cannot continue to rise indefinitely 
without an increase in earnings. 


Decline in Stock Yields 


Stock prices, of course, have risen 
much faster than dividends, which means 
that stock yields have declined drasti- 
cally. During most of our lifetimes, 
stocks typically offered higher yields 
than bonds, but this is no longer the 
case. In 1950, one dollar of dividends on 
the average of the Dow-Jones Industrial 
stocks cost about $13.35. Today, the price 
of $1 of dividends is about $28. Here 
is real inflation, especially because the 
quality of the $1 dividends purchased has 
deteriorated, i.e., represents a larger por- 
tion of earnings. 

But the market bulls will say, “Sure, 
stocks are high, and yields are low, but 
inflation will take the dividends and 
prices still higher.” We have seen that 
the source of dividends—earnings—have 
not risen in the last decade. What about 
the future? 

I suggest that persistent inflation in 
the future will not necessarily bring 
higher earnings and dividends. Here is 
an important reason why. Corporations 
need capital in order to operate: short- 
term capital for inventories, receivables 
and day-to-day cash requirements; and 
long-term capital for plants, laboratories, 
mines, machinery, office equipment and 
transportation facilities. Replacing capi- 
tal as it is used—and after paying 52% 
taxes on the fictitious income generated 


by inflation—becomes a major problem to 
corporations. 


New Stock Issues 


In the last four years all non-financial 
corporations have needed _ additional 
funds annually in the average amount of 
about $39 billion a year. Internal sources 
of funds—retained earnings and depre- 
ciation allowances—have provided $27 
billion, but corporations had to go to 
outside sources, including the banks, for 
$12 billion. It is significant that new 
stock issues provided only $1 billion of 








John E. Crane 


Before joining Home Life as financial 
vice president in November, 1957, Mr. 
Crane was an investment officer with 
Northwestern Mutual Life. 

Mr. Crane was graduated from Har- 
vard with an A.B. degree in economics 
and received his M.B.A. degree in bank- 
ing, investments and finance from New 
York University. During World War II 
he served as a pilot and operations off- 
cer in the Air Force and left military 
service with the rank of major. 

Before joining Northwestern Mutual 
where he specialized in the making of 
loans to industry and developed and ad- 
ministered the company’s common stock 
program Mr. \Crane had eight years’ ex- 
perience with Moody’s Investors Service 
in New York where he became a senior 
security analyst and the editor of “Stock 
Surveys.” 

He is a director of National Automatic 
Tool Co., Inc., and a trustee of Young 
Women’s Christian Association Retire- 
ment Fund. Mr. and Mrs. Crane, who 
have three children, live in Darien, Conn. 








this $12 billion. But rising interest rates 
on corporate obligations are raising the 
cost of these funds, and further inflation 
would tend to raise the cost still higher. 
Sooner or later corporations, under in- 
flationary conditions, would be forced to 
seek more new funds through equity 
rather than debt financing. 


Even more important in regard to 
whether inflation is good for stocks, 
however, is the political climate which 


inflation creates. Increasing Government 
controls over prices and wages would 
become ever more probable. Earlier this 
year, Senator Kefauver, who heads the 
Senate Antitrust Sub-Committee study- 
ing administered prices, said: “I per- 
sonally am not yet ready to vote for 
price and wage controls, but in my 
opinion unless what we have been ex- 
periencing is stopped and stopped now, 
they are going to become necessary.’ 

Again quoting Senator Kefauver, “big 
business and big labor are now having 
their last chance to police themselves 
without controls.” 

The point I’m trying to emphasize is 
simply this: Inflation is not going to be 
good for corporate earnings or dividends 
over any extended period of time. If 
you buy stocks as an inflation hedge, 
and if we do in fact have persistent in- 
flation, I’m convinced you will be disap- 
pointed and so will the man who turns 
from life insurance to the stock market 
as a source of guaranteed family security. 

So much for the relationship between 
stocks and inflation. Let’s look at stocks 
alone. 


What should an investor expect in the 
long run from an investment in common 
stocks? greene! dividend yields have 
averaged around 5%. The current yield 
is about 3.5%. If the current dividends 
on the Dow-Jones stocks were selling 
to yield 5%, the price of the industrial 
average would be around 430, or 30% 
below the current level. 

There is considerable historical evi- 
dence, going back into the 19th century, 
that dividend growth averages about 3%. 
Dividends rose at a faster rate between 
1946 and 1950, but since that time divi- 
dend growth has again averaged around 
3%, annually. 


Potentialities of Equity Investment and 
Life Insurance 


Based on these expectations, let’s 
compare the potentialities of equity in- 
vestment and life insurance. Despite the 
fact that current yields are historically 
exceedingly low, let’s ignore this appar- 
ent over- valuation and assume that stock 
prices rise from here at a 3% rate an- 
nually. 

Let’s assume that Mr. Doe, who is in 
an incremental tax bracket of 30% (joint 
taxable income of around $12,000-$16,000), 
decides to build capital on a long-term 
program basis. He is aware of the need 
for some insurance protection and de- 
cides he has two basic choices: (1) to 
buy permanent insurance or (2) to 
buy renewable term and invest the dif- 
ference. Mr. Doe is 45 years old and 
can devote $100 per month to his sav- 
ings program. 

In his buy-term-and-invest-the-differ- 
ence choice, I have assumed that he is 
not a professional investor, and that he 
chooses to buy mutual funds. He must 
pay an 8% loading fee on each purchase, 
income tax on dividends received each 
year, and a capital gains tax on realized 
profits. I have assumed that his divi- 
dends average 34% and there is an 
annual capital growth of 3%, which is 
about the historic performance of stocks 
over the past 75 years. 

He can invest the difference between 
$1,200 a year and the cost of that amount 
of declining term insurance which, when 
added to the value of his stocks, would 
total that amount of ordinary life insur- 
ance plus accumulated dividends that 
could be bought for $1,200 a year. 


Comparative Results 


Here are the comparative results. At 
the end of 20 years, at age 65. the re- 
sults are practically the same. His cash 
value plus estimated accumulated divi- 
dends would amount to $21,433 less taxes 
of $322 for a balance of $21,111. The 
term plus investment fund would total 
$21,293 after taxes, a difference of $182. 

At age 65, with Ordinary life, he could 
of course continue his permanent insur- 
ance, or he could convert to an annuity 
at guaranteed rates prevailing 20 years 
earlier. In his term-investment program, 
he has no such choice. If his stocks are 
temporarily undervalued—and it can 
happen—he would be hurt by liquidating 
and buying a guaranteed annuity. Fur- 
thermore, if tax rates were raised during 
his accumulation program, or if his own 
incremental tax bracket increased, then 
our figures overstate the investment ac- 
cumulation. 

In this example, I have assumed the 
investor has, on his own, adhered to his 


(Continued on Page 160) 
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SOME AGENCY HEADLINES OF THE PAST YEAR...... 
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aip TO 
TaeLLION ORDINARY OVER HALF CENTURY 
vr $30 MILLION GROUF IN LOS ANGELES 
& 
75 FULLTIME ASSOCIATES 
4 MORE ASSOCIATES ED NEISSER ELECTED PRESIDENT 
ACHIEVE MDRT — 30 CALIFORNIA LIFE UNDERWRITERS 
NEW TOTAL FOR ONE ASSOCIATION 


OR MORE YEARS 
$9.5 MILLION ORDINARY IN 
BOB WOODS ELECTED JANUARY 1959... NEW 
PRESIDENT RECORD 
AMERICAN SOCIETY OF CLU 


JIMMIE SMITH JR. RETIRES 


AS PRESIDENT OF LOS ANGELES 
QUARTER MILLION DOLLAR 


ROUND TABLE BILL DAVIES COMPLETES 
YEAR AS PRESIDENT 
ASSOCIATION 
PRESIDENT'S TROPHY AWARDED BRINGS 
TO THE WOODS AGENCY THIRD 7 NEW clus 
TIME IN 4 YEARS TOTAL TO 20 
1ST 6 MONTHS 1959 
PANORAMA CITY DISTRICT AGENCY — 30 IST & 2np YEAR $28.5 ORDINARY 
12 FULLTIME ASSOCIATES ASSOCIATES PAY F PLUS $24.6 MILLION 
$6.3 MILLION ORDINARY LAST 12 $11.6 MILLION ORD = GROUP | 
MONTHS — MADE GENERAL AGENCY INARY 


IN 1958 
OF MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 


ROBERT L. WOODS, C.L.U., General Agent 


THE WoobDbs AGENCY WILLIAM W. DAVIES, C.L.U., Assistant General Agent 


2601 Wilshire Boulevard — Los Angeles — DUnkirk 1-3181 pitt L. ROHLFFS, Assistant General Agent 


DONALD M. TIPPETT, C.L.U., Assistant General Agent 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY — Organized 1851 — SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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Life Insurance The Increasing Need 


By WiuiaM F. Ketiy 
Manager, Phoenix Mutual Life, New York 


Commuting friends, close friends, rela- 
tives, agents and men in competitive 
sales fields continually ask me “Why, 
Kelly, why?” despite the inflation psy- 
chology of the times and the popularity 
of equity investments, do life insurance 
sales continue to break all records? 

Mother Nature is one of, if not the 
basic, causes of the ever increasing vol- 
ume of life insurance sales. A popula- 
tion explosion is now underway and it is 
important to understand the significance 
of it. More and more people of mar- 
riageable age are now graduating from 
our high schools and colleges in numbers 
America has never before experienced. 
These young people, despite some old 
time thinking to the contrary, are well 
educated and know more than ever be- 
fore what they want. Most important is 
the fact that they know what is neces- 
sary for them to accomplish in order to 
fulfill these wants. Their wants are truly 
demands—demands for items that their 
parents still consider luxuries. These de- 
mands will enable our nation to enjoy 
a prosperity in the near future that to- 
day we can scarcely imagine in our 
dreams. Over optimistic? Maybe, but I 
am not alone in this optimism. 


A Must Property 


The most amazing thing about the de- 
mands and desires of all people today is 


the fact that they demand life insurance 
property ownership. Life insurance has 
become a must property and it isn’t too 
infrequent to hear people proudly boast 
of their ownership of life insurance. We 
must recognize the fact that life insur- 
ance is considered a must property if we 
are to understand the answer to the 
question. 

The effects of inflation have been felt 
by everyone and it has driven home to 
the minds of the public the need for 
more and more dollars. The need in- 
creases as our family grows, as our busi- 
ness prospers and as inflation increases 
the cost of living. Higher education, 
mortgage insurance, final expense funds, 
family income needs, retirement income 
needs are all pressing problems and the 
dollar cost of providing for them is sky- 
rocketing. In fact it usually costs more 
to take us out of this world than it did 
to bring us into it. 

The answer to the question of why 
life insurance sales have increased is 
now simple to answer. The answer is 
Need, Need, Need. 

The very prevalent flight from the dol- 
lar psychology has driven home to every- 
one the fact that inflation has created 
the need for more and more dollars. This 
has resulted in recognition of the fact 
that only through intelligent planning 
can one hope to obtain more dollars to 
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meet these needs. First things must be 
cared for first. I believe that the need 
for life insurance will never cease. The 
only change will be in the type of need. 


Changing Needs 


A parallel of our changing needs is 
vividly seen when we look back to our 
earlier days of responsibility. When we 
were first married our basic need was for 


shelter. When the family increased the 
size of our shelter needs increased and 
a larger apartment was taken. As the 
family size grew the need for even more 
room finally dictated a home of our own 
or a much larger apartment. This very 
process of increasing material needs for 
physical comfort and health is identical 
in our increasing needs for life insur- 
ance. 

Our first needs were to provide for 
our wife and children in case of our 
death for the critical family period. This 
was basic planning. Gradually as our 
family and our income grows the need 
for more dollars—cheap ones — grows 
and the cheapest and the most abundant 
source we can turn to is the life insur- 
ance dollar. Mortgage dollars, income 
dollars, retirement dollars, education dol- 
lars, final dollars, not in proper order, 
but certainly a frightening total dollar 
need. Where will they come from?’ In- 
flation has and is continually increasing 
the need for these dollars. 

Now our thought process faces up to 
a rude fact of life: How Many Dollars 
Can I Spare and What Source Will Give 
Me the Most? Bank account, equity in- 
vestments of life insurance, which one 
shall it be? Can I afford all three? 

(Continued on Page 45) 





William F. Kelly 


William F. Kelly, a Naval officer dur- 
ing World (War II, joined Phoenix Mu- 
tual in 1947 as a salesman in the New 
York Downtown agency and compiled an 
outstanding personal sales record. In 
1951 he was selected to attend the com- 
pany’s supervisors training school in 
Hartford and received further training 
in management in the Brooklyn Borough 
Hall, New York Uptown, Cleveland and 
Boston agencies. Married to the former 
Shirley Mae Burke of Chicago, the 
Kelly’s have ‘five children, three boys 
and two girls. They reside in Roosevelt, 
a 
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THE SULLIVAN AGENCY 


ARTHUR L. SULLIVAN, General Agent 


The Fidelity Mutual Life Insurance Company 


of Philadelphia, Pa. 


This message is dedicated to the many brokers whom 
we have been privileged to serve for many years. 
We pledge a continuance of our best efforts to satisfy 
the Life, Group and Pension needs of your clients. 


107 William Street, New York 38, N. Y. 
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Pot Shots At Life Insurance Off The Target 


Equities Must Yield Priority to Life Insurance For Sound 


As sales representatives your daily 
contacts with the public make it ex- 
tremely important what you say and do 
in each one these contacts. 

(My advice is that you do not get 
bogged down in arguments of whether 
a man should invest in permanent life 
insurance or equities. It is not a ques- 
“either—or,” but rather it is a 
question of priorities. 

For most men, an adequate amount of 
permanent life insurance must be their 
No. 1 priority. Even in times of infla- 
tion, the man who would provide true 
security for himself and his family needs 
to invest in a substantial number of ‘fixed 
dollars. Doing so, he gives himself the 
guarantee that he will have a certain 
amount of money available to meet the 
three main hazards of life, as well as 
other emergencies that may arise. He 
also provides himself with a “hedge” 
against the possibility—not so remote as 
it may seem—of a deflationary trend. 





tion of 


Permanent Insurance Is Good Property 

The man who has a firm base of per- 
life insurance is the owner of 
“sood property.” This good property 
carries with it a host of specific advan- 


manent 


tages. 

Actually, the man with adequate per- 
manent life insurance is in an excellent 
position to make equity investments with 
what money he has left over. Moreover, 
he can undertake these investments with 
a peace of mind that another man who 
has his priorities turned around can 
never do. 

I should like to point out that the state 
of the economy is much less important 
than the state of the individual in the 
economy. 

Most of the experts tell us that the 
economic signs for the immediate future 
are bright. For example, the gross na- 
tional product is now at a new peak. 
Consumer spending is again on a very 
rapid slope of increase. Productivity 
through modernization of plants and 
elimination of wasteful habits is again 
rising at a rapid rate. The consumer 
market itself is showing great strength. 


At the same time, however, we also 
know in our hearts that the man who 
gets life insurance volume and sells his 
share of the business is the man who 
does it because of himself, not because 
of the economy. 


When Competition for Dollar Is Keenest 


Admittedly when people are in an op- 
timistic frame of mind, when pay-rolls 
are going up, we face a prospect who is 
somewhat more receptive in regard to 
his own ability to carry out a long- 
range program of permanent life insur- 
ance. But I come back to the fact that 
these plus factors also have in them the 


Planning of Personal Security 


By Cuar.es J. ZIMMERMAN 


President, Connecticut Mutual Life 


In many quarters today, we see life insurance being challenged as a good in- 


vestment. 


Writing recently in a popular weekly news magazine, a man billed as the “dean 
of estate planners” has advised widows not to leave the insurance principal with the 
insurance company except in very special cases. His reason: “inflation. 

Another well known magazine earlier had published an exhaustive article on 
inflation in which the concluding piece of advice was: “To be prudent you should 
hold back on investments that will pay off later in a ‘fixed number of dollars... . 
Spend the least amount of money on life insurance for the largest amount of cover- 


age. Do not use insurance for savings.” 


Other alleged experts have been urging people to “buy term and invest the 
difference.” Some types of salesmen even go so far as to suggest cashing in or 
borrowing on present life insurance to “invest that money with us.” 

How can the life insurance agent combat such statements? Should he go on the 


offensive or the defensive ? 


Some suggested strategy—along with a plea for renewed faith in the worth of 
permanent life insurance—are set forth in these excerpts from a talk by Charles J. 
Zimmerman, president of Connecticut Mutual Life. Mr. Zimmerman spoke at the 
recent national conference of his company’s agents at Banff, Canada. Parenthetically, 
it is interesting to note that last year more than 82% of all the business sold by 
Connecticut Mutual representatives was permanent. 
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seeds of minus factors. As the individual 
acquires more confidence in his own 
ability to earn more money and about 
his own job security, he also begins to 
think more in terms of physical com- 
forts, conveniences and luxuries. And so 
the European trip, the second TV, the 
mink stole and the buying of more dur- 
able goods all begin to compete more for 
the consumer dollar in periods such as 
this. My guess—it’s almost a_ standoff 
as to which conditions are best for you— 
those of good times or those of times not 
so good. 


Changing Family Picture 


There is no question, however, about 
the fact that your condition is the most 
important factor in this entire scene. 

In this connection, I call your attention 
to a bright picture—the formation of 
new families which is going on again 
at a rapid pace. Over the past 20 years, 
our family income picture has changed. 
The shape has changed from that of a 
pyramid, with just a few families at the 
apex, to that of a diamond with a much 
smaller base at the bottom, then a broad- 
ening base in the middle and a somewhat 
narrowing base—but a large number of 
people—at the top. All the way through, 
real family income in terms of purchas- 
ing power has been increasing. While 
as recently as twenty years ago, only 
one family in a hundred had $10,000 of 
income or more. today one family in 
eight has $10,000 of income or more. 
This situation represents great hope for 
the continued growth of life insurance, 
for the continued success of ordinary life 
underwriters, and fer the continued 
progress of the many fine life insurance 
companies. 

Our over-all economy is unparalled in 
having made available to literally mil- 
lions and millions of families benefits, 
purchasing power, comforts, luxuries, 
and the opportunities for education. This 
has not been approached by any country 
in the world, nor had it ever been ap- 
proached by any other economy. There 


is every reason for feeling extremely 
optimistic about the future of ordinary 
life insurance. 


Inflation Not Inevitable 


On inflation: In my opinion inflation 
is not inevitable. As a matter of fact. 
since 1900 we have had more years of 
deflation than we have had of inflation. 
There are many reasons for feeling that 
inflation will not get out of hand. 

First, I submit the innate intelligence 
of the American citizen. Now there is 
some disagreement as to what part life 
insurance companies should play in dis- 
seminating information about inflation. 
But there is no disagreement, I hope, 
about the fact that our people are en- 
titled to all of the facts, good and bad. 
When they have all of the facts, they 
will eventually make the right decision. 

I believe there is a dawning realiza- 
tion on the part of our people that Fed- 
eral spending for unnecessary or ineffi- 
cient projects must be stopped. I was much 
encouraged by the fact that the last Con- 
gress, considering its mandate to be free 
spenders, was sure to change its mind 
based on the economy messages from 
people back home. 

There is a growing realization on the 
part of the laboring man that the cease- 
less merry-go-round of wage increases, 
followed by price increases, is absolutely 
foolish. I sense, too, that there is a 
growing realization that we cannot main- 
tain an economy where prices rise faster 
than the increase in productivity and at 
the same time retain our world markets. 
Increasingly, we are becoming aware of 
the competition of European markets 
and other foreign markets. 

I feel that at the top level the Federal 
government has begun to realize that 
everyone has to pay a price, even gov- 
ernment; and that talk about increasing 
the national debt limit to $295 billion, 
increasing interest rates on _ savings 
bonds from 34% to 34%, and removing 
the ceiling of 444% from long-term Gov- 
ernment bonds—these are indications of 
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some sane thinking, socially and eco- 
nomically. 
Value of Equities 


We hear much these days about the 
increasing competition life insurance has 
from other forms of savings. It is pres- 
ent, without a doubt. In particular, | 
mean the growth of mutual funds, ac- 
companied by the trend toward lower 
premiums and more term insurance in 
the life insurance business. Here we 
come right back to the problems of in- 
flation and taxes. I believe we must not 
tear down the value of equities or equity 
investments or mutual fund investments. 
Rather, we must positively sell the value 
of fixed dollars. We must place fixed 
dollars and permanent life insurance in 
its proper perspective for the individual 
prospect. : 

When calling on prospects and policy- 
holders, I suggest that some of these 
things be kept in mind: 


The Home an Equity Investment 


First, most of the property which you 
and I own can go either up or down in 
value. For most men, the greatest single 
investment is in their home. This is an 
equity investment. And the value of that 
home and property can go either up or 
down. We hope it will go up. But often 
we ‘find it goes down when we try to sell 
it, particularly under stress. This equity 
investment is the largest item of prop- 
erty which most of us own. Almost 
everything else we own, except cash in 
the bank, savings bonds, and life in- 
surance, can go up or down—our car, 
clothes, stocks, bonds, even earning pow- 
er. So there is a real need to have fixed 
dollars among our assets to place a stable 
foundation under these fluctuating dol- 
lars! 

You remember the story about the 
man who advised his friends to buy a 
certain issue of common stock as an in- 


(Continued on Page 150) 
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bi Aygency Pion ted to SSas. 
to Successful ) Lao eo pre iZ olicyholders 


Building on this strong foundation of service to both producers and 
policyholders, this agency points with pride to the following results over the 
past 2!/> years: 


1957 — $5,700,000 Paid-for Ordinary 
1958 — $12,600,000 Paid-for Ordinary 
1959 — (up to August 1) $11,600,000 Paid-for Ordinary 





The teamwork of a great company, 25 well-trained associates, a pro- 
0- fessional staff and our loyal broker friends has made possible these out- 


standing results. 


23 ROBERT E. CLANCY ASSOCIATES 


- General Agent 

* MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
ee Springfield, Massachusetts 
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a 200 East 42nd Street ‘ New York 17, N. Y. 
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Modernizing ; = (Nice Agency Divisions 


Companies Adopting New Procedures and Changes in Reorganization 


And Specialization of Their Sales Departments 


WHILE most life insurance sold in this country and Canada is bought 
to meet the same fundamental needs which have always existed a 
marked change in merchandising is taking place. This not only is in 
the issuance of contracts which assume new pattern or forms with 
special appeal to prospects, but also in the home office agency divisions 


themselves. 


The special new activity in the agency divisions at the head office 


Hancock’s Revision In Ordinary 
Contracts and Procedure 


By Ropert E. SLATER 
Vice President, John Hancock Mutual Life 


Regardless of which position we in 
industry may take about 
heavy tax 
inflationary trend that 
power of the 
dollar are having a decided effect on 
the thinking of the American people 
insurance. A company 

with the constant 
economy and in the 
products 


the insurance 
the nation’s economy the 
burden and the 


reduces the purchasing 


regarding life 
keep pace 
changes in the 
public mind—and adapt its 
accordingly if it is to remain successful. 
reveals that many companies 
lines of business have ceased 
reason that 
recognize 


must 


History 
in other 
to exist for the 
their managements did not 
these changes or were unwilling or un- 
able to keep pace with them. 


primary 


Must Continuously Seek New Lives 

The function of a mutual life insur- 
ance company, as we look at it, is to 
render the best insurance service to its 
policyholders at the lowest possible cost 
consistent with good service. In order 
to do this, the company not only must 
efficiently handle policies already in 
force, but also must conduct its affairs 
so as to attract policyholders 
and other members of the insuring public 


present 


to place additional business with the 
company. To retain its vitality, a com- 
pany must continually seek new lives 


to add to those already insured. 

One way to keep unit costs low is to 
broaden the base over which the total 
costs of operation are spread. To accom- 
plish this it is necessary to obtain an 
increased amount of production each 
year, an increased amount of insurance 
in force, better persistency and a higher 
average size of policy issued. This in 
itself, however, is not sufficient to main- 


tain a good cost position, because with 
the prevalent rising level of prices, it is 
also necessary for a company to be alert 
and take advantage of the latest changes 
taking place in office automation. The 
combination of these two factors is essen- 
tial if unit operating costs are to re- 
main level or decrease. 

After careful long-range study, a major 
revision involving improved policy forms 
and procedures and, in general, decreased 
premium rates and lower net premium 
payments was introduced in our Pre- 
mium Notice Ordinary line of business 
on January 1, 1959. The new program, 
known in our organization as the “Signa- 
ture Series,” involved significant changes 
with respect to present and prospective 
policyholders, the agency organization 
and home office administration. All 
changes made in the product line—even 
though they may be of primary interest 
in areas other than the insuring public— 
are aimed at rendering better over-all 
service or reducing the cost of that serv- 
ice to the policyholder. 


Assessing Administration Costs 


In 1954, for the first time among 
major life insurance companies, the John 
Hancock introduced the principle of as- 
sessing costs of administration by size 
for each type of contract issued. This 
was done for all policies issued in the 
Premium Notice Ordinary line by using 
premium rates and dividend scales for 
contracts issued below $3,000 which were 
different from those issued for $3,000 
and over. This principle of assessing 
costs by size of contract was extended 
further in the 1959 revision by introduc- 
ing four separate amount categories as 
follows: $1,000 to $4,999—$5,000 to $9,999 
—$10,000 to $24,999—and $25,000 and over. 
Different premium rates prevail for each 
group, thus assessing the costs of admin- 
istration more equitably by amount 
classification than under previous insur- 
ance programs. 

For many years the public, in general, 


has as its objective a revitalization, reorganization and more depart- 
mental specialization. All of this is to make for greater effective co- 
ordination. Many companies have undertaken some form of moderniza- 
tion in this direction. It all leads to closer relations with the field and 
improved knowledge of marketing conditions and problems. 

What has been done by some individual companies is described in 


this symposium. 
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has been extremely critical, and with 
some justification, of the technical 
phraseology of the life insurance con- 
tract. In order to improve this situation, 
the policy contracts of the John Han- 
cock were completely revised in its 1959 
program by simplifying the wording 
wherever possible, eliminating all in- 
volved legal or technical phrases unless 
required by law and rewriting them with 
language more widely understood. The 
effect of this revision was such that a 
typical policy contract currently issued 
by the company has approximately 20% 
fewer words than in contracts previously 
issued. 
Policy Provisions 


Policy provisions were liberalized in 
those areas usually referred to as the 
“small print” or restrictive clauses, so 
that policy benefits are now payable 
which were not permitted under the 
wording in previously issued contracts. 
By administrative practice, many of 
these liberalizations were extended to all 
old contracts. The guaranteed rate of 
interest on proceeds left at interest was 
increased % of 1% and on all other 
settlement options was increased from 
2% to 2Y%%. A similar change in the 
guaranteed interest rate was included in 
the calculation of single premium an- 
nuities, resulting in a reduction of 
rates. In addition, the typography of the 


form was altered to present a contract 
more pleasing to the eye and changed 
in size to the more convenient dimen- 
sions of 8% by 11 inches. 

_ Additional riders were made available 
in order to more effectively serve the 
insurance needs of our growing number 
of policyholders. Among these were the 
insurance of insurability rider and a 
rider providing for the return of all pre- 
miums paid if death occurs within 10 
years from the date of issue. 


Manner of Paying Premiums 


The John Hancock is a combination 
company, offering insurance coverage on 
a Premium Notice basis and also pro- 
viding, if desired, for the collection of the 
premium at the ‘home. In order to offer 
to the insuring public the privilege of 
paying premiums in the most conven- 
ient manner, Ordinary contracts sold on 
a Monthly Debit basis were made pre- 
cisely the same as Premium Notice con- 
tracts. Dividends payable were precisely 
the same and premium rates were ad- 
justed to take into consideration the spe- 
cific cost of collection. Thus, by a simple 
request from the policyholder, the meth- 
od of premium payment can be immedi- 
ately changed from premium notice to 
debit or vice versa. 


Agency Organization 


The home office of the John Hancock, 
and this is probably true of most home 
offices, has received many requests to 
simplify the application form used in the 
writing of business—by reducing the 
number of questions asked, by reducing 
the number of different application forms 
required for the many kinds of life 
contracts, and producing them in the 
more convenient dimensions of 8% by 
11 inches. This problem was studied at 
great length and many changes and elim- 
inations were made in the questions 
asked, and the number of different appli- 
cation forms in use generally has been 
reduced from 12 to 6, so that 90% or 
more of the business can be written on 
the same application form. In addition, 
medical examination forms were also 
standardized, so that the same question- 
naire now applies to all Ordinary exam- 
inations. 

The job of the John Hancock agent, 
like the work of all other life insurance 
agents, has become more complicated 
with the passing of years. The agent, in 
order to properly service his insurance 
client, is required to fill out many more 
proposal forms to explain the various 
policy benefits than were required 4 
decade ago. To simplify his work, the 
company has supplied under its 1959 
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“Signature Series” program, a complete 
new kit of sales promotional material 
and dividend illustration figures, aimed 
at reducing the amount of work re- 
quired to complete a proposal to the 
prospective policyholder. 

In the past the agent selling both 
Premium Notice and Debit Ordinary in- 
surance might be required to fill out two 
proposal forms to properly service some 
clients. To simplify his work further, 
as part of the new “Signature Series” 
program the company devised a system 
whereby the dividend scale for all 
Ordinary business, Premium Notice and 
Debit Ordinary was, for the same plan 
of insurance, precisely the same per 
thousand regardless of the amount of 
insurance or method of premium pay- 
ment. This was done by adjusting the 
premium rates to reflect the differences 
in the various types and classes of con- 
tracts issued by the company. 

The company devised a new 8% by 11 
inch rate book for use by the agency 
organization which provided, in one 
place, more information concerning the 
facts and figures of any contract issued 
than has ever been made _ available 
before. 


Home Office Administration 


Many of the changes which have al- 
ready been mentioned tend to simplify 
the administrative operation at the home 
office, but this was merely an added in- 
centive to make the changes— the prime 
motivation being that they must be bene- 
ficial to the policyholder or the agency 
organization. There were, however, spe- 
cific items added to the 1959 moderniza- 
tion program of the John Hancock that 
had as their objective the simplification 
of home office procedures, which in turn 
are beneficial to the policyholder by re- 
ducing operating costs and rendering 
more efficient service. 

It was decided early in our planning 
that the electronic equipment of the 
company should be utilized in writing 
policies, accounting records and the is- 
suance of policies in general. Thus we 
believe the John Hancock became the 
first major company to issue its Premium 
Notice Ordinary policies on high-speed 
printers from tapes produced on large- 
scale magnetic tape computers. 

When policies are produced electron- 
ically, it becomes essential, in control- 
ling administrative costs, that all var- 
iable material be placed on one specific 
page. This gives the company the op- 
portunity to reduce materially the basic 
number of policy forms, as all addi- 
tional benefits in effect become riders 
to a relatively few basic policies. In this 
administrative change, the John Hancock 
reduced the number of basic policy forms 
from 465 to 29. The use of computers 
resulted in considerable savings in ad- 
ministrative handling. In addition, by 
producing field as well as home office 
records from the same basic tape from 
which the policies are written, better 
control is maintained of accounting and 
actuarial records of the company. 

A company usually establishes a stand- 
ard policy form that is permitted in its 
home state and then, by endorsement or 
new policy form, alters the standard 
policy form to conform to the local 
statute in the state where the policy is 
written. The John Hancock decided that 
all policyholders charged the same pre- 
miums should be treated alike with re- 
spect to the benefit paid and the restric- 
tions placed on the payment of these 
benefits, regardless of the state of resi- 
dence. To implement this the company, 
with few minor exceptions, accepted the 
most liberal regulation or law in the sev- 
eral states on each provision and made 
it part of the standard policy form. Not 
only did this make for the liberalization 
of policy provisions for policyholders, 
but it also simplified the entire drafting 
of new policy forms, issuance of policies 
and the handling of policy benefits. 

General 

It is generally asserted that equity is 
maintained among the various classes 
of policyholders and among those taking 
out life insurance at different periods of 
time in a mutual company by the opera- 


(Continued on Page 146) 


New Program of “Total Marketing” 


Basic Features of New York Life Reorganization of Sales Management 
In 3 Separate Activities of Marketing, Planning and Staff 
Services, Field Sales and Administrative Support 


New York Life is substantially re- 
aligning its sales organization in order 
to carry out a “total marketing” program 
geared to the new sales environment in 
life insurance, according to Dudley Dow- 
ell, executive vice president. 

Mr. Dowell pointed out that New York 
Life’s new marketing reorientation start- 
ed early last year when the company 
began a program of relieving its general 
offices of their record-keeping opera- 
tions by establishing 34 central service 
offices throughout the country to handle 
this paperwork. By February, 1960, this 
will have been fully accomplished, so 
that each general office can devote its 
energies to sales and additional field 
outlets can be established more effi- 
ciently. 


Dowell on Basic Features of Program 


“The new program, based upon a care- 
ful. study of our entire marketing pic- 
ture, is designed to lay the groundwork 
for future expansion of the company’s 
sales activities, and to take fullest ad- 
vantage of a widening and changing 
market,” Mr. Dowell said. 

Four basic features of the program, 
he said, are: 

Consolidation of the selling abilities 
of Group and Ordinary into one com- 
mon field force that will put its full 
effort into selling the company’s en- 
tire product line. 

Reorganization of home office mar- 
keting management into three sepa- 
rate activities: marketing planning 


and staff services; field sales; and 
administrative support, including 


financial analysis and control. 


Centralized planning and control of 
sales programs, but with’ decentral- 
ized execution and local adaptation by 
the regional vice presidents who will 
have substantially increased autonomy 
and responsibilities. 

Establishment of a product develop- 
ment unit, under an executive report- 
ing to the president, which will be 
charged with the responsibility of 
keeping the company in the forefront 
as to product line. 


Johnson in Overall Charge of Marketing 

Raymond C, Johnson is vice president 
in overall charge of marketing. Under 
him are: Vice President Paul A. Norton 
in charge of sales management, Vice 
President G. Thomas McElwrath in 
charge of marketing services, and Vice 
President Leland F. Lyons in charge of 
administrative services. Assisting Mr. 
Norton will be Vice President James D. 
Dunning for the eastern regions, and 
Vice President Andrew H. Thomson for 
the western regions and Canadian region. 
The company’s 10 regional vice presi- 
dents will report to them. 


To Expand Group Offices 

Mr. Dowell said the company’s present 
Group offices in the larger cities will 
be expanded to provide brokerage facili- 
ties in order to promote the entire 
New York Life product line. In smaller 
cities, where warranted, the company 
will place specialists in Group and brok- 
erage in the company’s general offices. 

Further to implement the program 
New York Life recently announced pro- 
motions in the marketing department of 
former Group department personnel. 

William R. Livingston, assistant vice 


president of Group sales, was trans- 
ferred to the staff of Vice President Paul 
A. Norton. The following were named 
assistant vice presidents in the home 
office: Forrest E. Huffman, formerly 
regional Group manager of the South- 
west region, who wili work directly with 
Vice President Thomson; and, Fenwick 
J. Crane, formerly regional Group man- 
ager of the Southeast region, who will 
assist Vice President Dunning. 

Promoted to assistant regional vice 
presidents were: William F. L’Heureux, 
Central Pacific region; Robert E. Purdy, 
Northeastern region; E. Wade Daven- 
port, North Central region; William J. 
Harford, ‘Middle Atlantic region; Armor 
Killingsworth, Southwestern region; 
Clifford W. Johnson, West Central re- 
gion; Alexander M. Logan, South Cen- 
tral region and Donald L. Crouse, South- 
eastern region. 

In brief, according to Mr. Dowell, the 
new marketing structure will mean that 
in a given city both Ordinary gencral 
offices and the “Group and brokerage” 
offices (formerly Group sales offices) 
will report to the same regional vice 
president. The “Group and brokerage” 
offices will have the added responsibility 
of seeking ordinary brokerage business 
through their established brokerage con- 
tacts. Everyone in the field now has 
responsibility for promoting NYLIC’s 
whole product line, but each will still 
have a specialty—Ordinary agents their 
individual clients and Group and broker- 
age men their contacts with brokers. 

The regional vice presidents, thus, wil 
have an expanded responsibility and to 
provide the technical support they will 

(Continued on Page 138) 





EXECUTIVES DIRECTING NEW MARKETING ACTIVITIES OF NEW YORK LIFE: Left to right: G. Thomas Mc- 
Elwrath, vice president, marketing services; Leland F. Lyons, vice president, administrative services; Raymond C. Johnson, 
vice president for marketing; Dudley Dowell, executive vice president and chairman of executive committee; Andrew H. 
Thomson, vice president for western regions and Canadian region; James D. Dunning, vice president for eastern regions. Vice 
president Paul A. Norton, also a member of the group, was absent when this picture was taken. 
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Great—West Life’s New Marketing Pattern 


Most Individual Sales Stem from Simplification of 


Presentation; Business Insurance Also Less Technical 


By Georce I. PowELi 


Superintendent of Sales Promotion and Services, 


Great West Life, Winnipeg 


Any business that is as progressive and 
highly competitive as ours has been dur- 
ing the past decade is an exciting and 
stimulating field of endeavor. During 
such a period, an aggressive outpouring 
ot new product and merchandising ideas 
is not only inevitable, but also very 
healthy. Most of these ideas have been 
extremely sound, even when revolution- 
ary. A few, unfortunately, have been the 
kind that threaten seriously to distort the 
fibre of sound and vigorous growth if 
broadly accepted and put into practice. 

In such a swiftly changing scene, one 
of the most perplexing problems facing 
a company and its sales organizations is, 
of course, that of keeping abreast of new 
conditions and new concepts. This must, 
of necessity, be a highly selective process 
because what may be a good idea for one 
company and its personnel could prove 
to be just the opposite for another. As a 
result, changes which have been worked 
into Great-West Life’s marketing oper- 
ation over the past few years have been 
a process of evolution rather than revo- 
lution. 

Great-West Marketing Highlights 


Concerning ourselves with the area of 
personal coverages only, thus by-passing 
in this analysis the dynamic developments 
which have taken place in the field of 
employe benefit plans, the following 
might be considered the main highlights 
in the evolution of our marketing pat- 
tern. 

Single Need Selling—In contrast to the 
great emphasis placed on programming 
and estate analysis procedures during the 
pre-war years, the swing during recent 
years has been in the other direction. As 
a result of this trend, the majority of 
sales stem from simplified single need 
presentations. This does not mean that 
the programming concept has become 
completely outdated, but simply that a 
more balanced viewpoint is now widely 
prevalent 

Business Insurance — A _ relatively 
simple yet effective approach to the 
handling of business insurance needs has 
been widely accepted and successfully 
used by our field organization. No longer 
is the subject of business insurance re- 
garded in our company as the exclusive 
property of the specialist. Rather, it is 
looked on as a profitable area of daily 
sales activity for all those who have 
the initiative and ability to acquire the 
modest amount of knowledge needed to 
operate in this field. 

Accident and Sickness—A_ re-vitalized 
and completely modernized program of 


personal accident and sickness coverage 
has taken its place in our merchandising 
operation as a full and equal partner of 
life insurance. This close alliance in- 
cludes the use of a single application cov- 
ering both life and accident & sickness. 

Visualization — Greater reliance on 
visualization and less on words features 
the changes that have taken place in our 
literature. In tune with modern 
trends, this material also 


sales 
advertising 


makes good use of the lighter touch in 
getting across its message. 

In the realm of new products, we like 
to feel that Great-West Life has con- 
tinued to maintain its traditionally pro- 
gressive and flexible outlook. Graded 
premiums, special rates for women, fam- 
ily plan insurance, guaranteed insur- 
ability rider, flexible retirement policies, 
pre-authorized check plan and other new 
products procedures have been 
woven into our merchandising operation. 


and 


It takes little imagination to visualize 
the very wide scope that still exists for 
the development of even more effective 
marketing approaches and_ procedures 





GEORGE I. POWELL 


than those in use at the present. This 
kind of challenge is likely to always 
exist, but it is one that we cheerfully 
accept and intend to meet with all the 
vigor and imagination that we can com- 
mand. 


Northwestern Mutual Reorganizes Merchandising 


At the annual meeting in July of the 
Association of Agents of Northwestern 
Mutual, Robert E. Templin, director of 
agencies, announced that the agency de- 
partment had been reorganized “on a 
more functional basis which we feel will 
afford us a better opportunity to help 
you.” 

The Department has, for the first 
time, been divided into two separate sec- 
tions—merchandising and agency man- 
agement, and the staff has been enlarged 
{o give strength to each. 





ROBERT E. TEMPLIN 


The merchandising activity is being 
coordinated by Harold Baird, superin- 
tendent of agencies. Working with him 
are Neal Creswell, assistant superin- 
tendent of agencies; Norman Olson, spe- 
cialist; Harold Gardiner, superintendent 
of education and field training; David 
Hoene, assistant superintendent of edu- 


cation and field training, and Specialists 
Douglas Robinson, Robert Stoddart and 
Edward Greenough; Marvin McCarthy, 
superintendent of advanced underwriter 
training; Walter Meier, assistant super- 
intendent of advanced underwriter train- 





HAROLD W. BAIRD 


ing, and Agency Assistants Eugene 
Leslie, James Van Egeren, ‘Charles 
Hinckley and Roland Neumann; Super- 
intendent of Advertising Richard Hagg- 
mann; Mary Hickey, specialist; and 
David Behling, editor of field publica- 
tions. 

The management activity is being co- 
ordinated by Benjamin B. Snow, super- 
intendent of agencies, Working with 
him are Jack Brown, Eric Wien, Tom 
Pickford, Tom ‘Redford and James 
Harding, assistant superintendents. 
Ralph Harkness, superintendent of agen- 
cies, is in charge of the new manpower 
and new agency development area; 


BENJAMIN B. SNOW 


working with him are Specialists Keith 
Carey and Harvey Clement. Edward 
Newcomb, superintendent of agencies, 
will be in charge of the agency finance 
and general administration area; work- 
ing with him are Specialists John Baum- 
gart and Hugo Bergmann and Super- 
visor Charles Linnen, 


Agency Management Division 

The agency management division is 
responsible for the company’s market 
development through man power and 
agency growth and direction. It will 
encompass the supervision of all general 
and district agencies, new agent induc- 
tion, management selection and training, 
new agency development, agency finance, 
and statistical and contract functions. 

With the new set-up the department 

(Continued on Page 77 
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* * * * * that life insurance exists and serves, and 





< a is sold because of needs for personal and business pro- 

ly 

‘ tection against death x * * * »* that life insurance 
cash values have and will play an important role in most 


people’s lives, and have and will represent the most im- 
portant single value in many people’s lives * xk xk x x* 
that a career in life insurance fills a void in the lives of am- 
bitious men who wish to serve others and benefit from their 
own individual efforts * * * * * that the National 
Association of Life Underwriters has justifiably earned the 
support of all men who play a part in the institute of life 


insurance. 





ON / 
Fads e3P, 


V 


Carr R. Purser, General Agent 


, The PENN MUTUAL Life Insurance Company 


ce 355 Lexington Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 


n- MUrray Hill 7-7600 
Established 1847 Home Office: Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Why Holders of Mortgages Should Be Insured 


THE DESIRE to own a home is one 
of the strongest motivating forces of 
life, and, to many families, no purchase 
which they ever make assumes greater 
importance, from the point of 
view of enjoyment or from the point 
of view of dollar cost. Thus, it is essen- 
tial that the purchase of a home be made 
on a sound basis in order that the family 
and dis- 


either 


can avoid the disillusionment 
appointment which come from imprudent 
home purchases and home acquisitions 
which are not soundly financed. 

The greatest risk of home acquisition 
is the possibility of being unable to meet 
payments which may be due on the loan. 
This risk stems from the possibilities of 
unemployment, illness, death and other 


misfortune. 


Take Steady Income for Granted 


Death is one of the greatest uncer- 
tainties encountered in a program of ac- 
quisition of a debt-free home. In most 
families, the husband and father provides 
the income, or a major portion of the 
income, which supports the family. The 
wife and children take for granted 
a steady flow of income each month to 
provide them with the necessities, com- 
forts and luxuries to which they have 
become Sudden cessation 
of this income in the event of the death 
of the income provider, and the need to 


accustomed. 


meet regular obligations not only comes 
as a profound shock at a time of intense 
grief, but also is likely to prove to be a 
disillusioning and bitter experience. 

Life insurance provides a means by 
which one of the major uncertainties of 
acquiring a debt-free home can be com- 
pletely eliminated. In other words, the 
purchase of life insurance in an amount 
equal to the loan, with the lender named 
the beneficiary, assures the family of a 
debt-free home in the case of the death 
of the husband, father, and bread-win- 
-ner. 

Many financial institutions take great 
pride in the extent to which they under- 
write the mortgage loans they make in 
order to be certain that the financing is 
within the economic capacity of the bor- 
In addition, the lender, both to 
protect himself and the buyer, insists 
upon adequate hazard insurance insofar 
as physical risks to the property itself 


rowers 


are concerned, yet some lenders still fail 
to encourage, to say nothing of insisting 
upon life insurance to the loan, 
despite the fact that death is one of the 


cover 


greatest risks encountered. 

Protection for Family and Lender 

Impressive advantages of mortgage in- 
surance accrue both to the family and 
the lender because, in the event of death 
of the income provider of the family the 
debt is automatically eliminated. 

In such an eventuality, both the tamily 
and the institution not only are pro- 
tected, but are spared the many heart- 
aches which result when the means are 
not provided for prompt liquidation of 


By L. Doucias MEREDITH 


Executive Vice President, National Life of Vermont 


the debt. If an adequate amount of life 
insurance has been made payable to the 
beneficiary the family in its hours of 
deepest grief immediately enjoys the 
comfort and assurance stemming from 
the knowledge that they have a roof over 
their heads for some time, the duration 
of which probably can be left to their 
discretion. The widow and her children 
are not confronted with the possible 
dilemma of being obliged to wonder 
from exactly what source the next 
nionthly payment on the loan will come. 


Good Will Building 


By the same token, the officers of the 
lending institutions are spared the heart- 
rending scenes of being obliged to tell 
a widow that further time cannot be ex- 
tended to her for payments and that she 
must make disposition of the house in 
order to care for the debt. Instead, the 
lending officer is able to write or call 
upon the widow and give her the assur- 
ance that very shortly she will receive 
a discharged mortgage and that the lend- 
ing institution will not be sending her 
periodic reminders of payments due. The 
good will which results to a financial in- 
stitution from being able to assist a 
widow eliminate the mortgage by means 
of a mortgage policy made payable to 
the lender is bound to be of tremendous 
value. Experience indicates that oft- 
times a widow has forgotten that the 
debt on her home was covered by a 
mortgage policy, and the relief which 
she experiences will surely be known by 
her friends and acquaintances. 

A mortgage policy is of value to both 





Fabian Bachrach 
L. DOUGLAS MEREDITH 


the borrower and the lender even though 
death does not occur, particularly if the 
policy is one which accumulates cash 
values. During the time in which the 
policy is in force and the monthly pay- 
ments are being made, the cash values 
are increasing regularly and provide a 
reserve for the borrower in case an 
emergency such as illness arises from 
which funds could be obtained to make 
the payments, or which will warrant the 
lending officer in being more lenient. 
Furthermore, as the loan balances re- 
duce over the years, and the cash value 
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of the policy increases, sooner or later 
a point is reached at which the cash 
value will be equal to the debt and, at 
that time, the mortgage can be released 
and the loan continued against the pol- 


icy. 
Appreciation of Mortgage Lenders 


It is gratifying to know that mortgage 
lenders are coming to an increasing ap- 
preciation of the value of life insurance 
as a part of the mortgage program, and 
it can be predicted with reasonable as- 
surance that over the years this appre- 
ciation is bound to grow. In fact, it will 


L. Douglas Meredith 


Mr. Meredith has long been an im- 
portant figure in the national finance and 
investment field. 

He attended Bucknell College, Syra- 
case University and Yale. In his younger 
days he was a university professor, a 
newspaper and magazine writer and then 
became Commissioner of Banking and 
Insurance of Vermont. In 1933 he was 
appointed secretary to the Vermont 
Bankers’ legislative committee. He also 
gave courses at Institute of Banking in 
Barre and Burlington. 

Mr. Meredith joined National Life of 
Vermont as assistant to the president, 
then was elected treasurer in 1940, vice 
president in 1943, chairman of finance 
committee in 1944 and then was elected 
executive vice president in 1947. He 
was a member of residential real estate 
credit advisory committee of Federal 
Reserve Bank of Boston and has held 
committee posts for bankers and Gov- 
ernment. He has written best selling 
books, one being “How to Buy a House,” 
and has been a lecturer for the S. S. 
Huebner Foundation. In Vermont he 
has been a member of a long list of 
committees. 














not be surprising to see the time come 
when lenders either will encourage more 
aggressively or require the purchase of 
life insurance in an amount equal to the 
mortgage loan, to such an extent that 
the payment for insurance will be in- 
cluded in the schedule of loan payments 
at the time the application for the loan 
is made and the loan is closed. 

Life insurance should be planned for 
when the application for the loan is be- 
ing made because it is the occasion on 
which the family is arranging its fi- 
nances, and all too frequently, in the 
purchase of a home, life insurance to 
cover the mortgage is overlooked. Sub- 
sequently, when the life insurance repre- 
sentative calls, he finds that the family 
has bought many house furnishings and 
oftentimes has spent so much money 
that none is available for the procure- 
ment of mortgage insurance. Conse- 
quently, it is essential that the purchase 
be effected at the time the financing ar- 
rangements are made. Recognition of 
this fact, together with increasing recog- 
nition of the need for mortgage insur- 
ance not only will prove advantageous to 
borrowers and lenders, but will provide 
a growing opportunity for life insurance 
field forces. i 
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DID YOU SAY $35 MILLION OF 
> ORDINARY IN THE FIRST 9 MONTHS? 


YEP! AND NOW 
- THAT THEY 
ARE SELLING 
THE NEW 
‘BETTER LIFE’ 
CONTRACT, 
WATCH THEIR 
SMOKE! 





ere. 
DAVID MARKS, Jr., C.L.U. 


General Agent 


NEW mecca 
Mil U1 FE Lee oe 


TMZ COMPANY THAT FOUNDED MUTUAL, LIFE INSURANCE IN AMERICA—1638 


666 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Phone: ClIrele 5-2300 
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ARLES H. SCHAAFF - - - 


Career of Massachusetts Mutual’s Executive Vice President Has Been 


Largely Devoted to Salesmanship; Life Member of Million Dollar 


Round Table; Civic and Community Activities Cover Wide Area 


When Charles H. Schaaff, CLU, was 


elected a vice president of the Massa- 


-chusetts Mutua] Life in January, 1950, 
the company brought into the home 
office agency department a man who 


combined exceptional talent and experi- 
ence as a salesman, and a dedicated flair 
for community leadership. At the time 
of his appointment he was general agent 
at Rochester, N. Y. His entire business 
life had been as a salesman, and in insur- 
ance his only company had been Massa- 
chusetts Mutual. 


Community, Civic and Industry 
Affiliations 


In Rochester he had 
of these life insurance organizations: 
Life Underwriters, CLU Chapter, Life- 
Trust Council, General Agents and Man- 
He had also been president of 


been president 


agers. 
Massachusetts Mutual’s General Agents 
Association. His community affiliations 


in Rochester embraced hospitals, Com- 
munity Chest, Boy Scouts, Chamber of 
Commerce, St. Paul’s Episcopal Church 
and numerous clubs. 

After he arrived in Springfield he con- 
tinued participation in community activi- 
ties. Mr. Schaaff has been on the 
board of the YMCA for nearly five 
years. He is a trustee of the Wesson 
Memorial Hospital and was chairman of 
the'special gifts committee of the com- 
bined hospital drive of Greater Spring- 
field earlier this year. He was a vestry- 
man of his church in Longmeadow until 
about a year ago, and is now a trustee 
of the Episcopal Diocese of Western 
Massachusetts. He is a corporator of 
Springfield Hospital and of the Spring- 
fieid Adult Mental Health Clinic. He 
played a prominent part in many United 
Fund drives. 

In life insurance industry circles he 
has also occupied prominent positions. 
With American College of Life Underwrit- 
ers he is a trustee, a member of its manage- 
ment education committee and chairman of 
its nominating committee. He has been on 
board of Life Insurance Agency Man- 
agement Association and is past chair- 
man of-its research advisory committee 
He was chairman of Agency Officers 
Round Table and has served on numer- 
ous joint industry committees. 


20 Years in Field 


During 20 years in the field Schaaff 
gained experience as an agent, assistant 
general agent and general agent for two 
important agencies of the company— 
Syracuse and Rochester. His personal 
sales during his last 10 years in the field 


alone exceeded $10 million. He qualified 
for the Million Dollar Round Table in 
seven out of his last nine years in the 
field, becoming a Life member in 1941. 
In 1955 Schaaff was elected a director 
of Massachusetts Mutual. He became 
executive vice president in 1957 and a 
member of the executive committee of 
board of directors earlier this year. 


Assigned to Develop Sales Program 


Five months before Schaaff was 
brought into the home office, the dgrec- 
tors had elected as president Leland J. 
Kalmbach who had become one of the 
best known men in the life insurance 
field, as previously he had negotiated 
more than 20 reinsurance treaties as a 
vice president of Lincoln National, and 
had joined Massachusetts Muual as a vice 
president in 1948. Mr. Kalmbach’s job 
at Lincoln National meant nation-wide 
travel, visits to many home offices, and 
in consequence innumerable contacts. In 
that position, Kalmbach had learned to 
appreciate the importance of growth in 
the company’s field organization. He 
picked Schaaff to head the Massachu- 
setts Mutual’s sales development pro- 
gram. The field organization Schaaff 
helped to build and develop includes 107 
general offices and more than 1,800 full- 
time representatives, The company now 
has more than $7 billion of life insur- 
ance in force and its assets exceed $2.25 
billion. 


Boyhood Experience in a Ranch School 


Charles H. Schaaff was born in Wash- 
ington, D, C., youngest of six children. 
His father was an inventor who designed 
the basic concept of the present-day 
electric punch machine for IBM punch 
cards. His mother, possessing great 
initiative and energy, was a_ business 
woman in her own right as the third 
largest maker of jams and jellies in the 
United States. 

“As soon as I was old enough to have 
any spending money.” Schaaff recalls, 
“T had to earn it.” He pasted labels on 
his mother’s jelly jars at 10 cents an 
hour, worked as a clerk in a drug store, 
sold copies of the Saturday Evening 
Post at the nearest street car stop. 

At the end of his junior year in high 
school, a friend told him about a school 
that was to have a profound influence on 
him throughout life. It was the Deep 
Springs Ranch School in Deep Springs, 
Calif., founded by an education-conscious 
philanthropist and early Western pio- 
neer lawyer and industrialist, L. L. 
Nunn. 





CHARLES H. SCHAAFF 


A friend told Nunn about 


young 


Schaaff. Nunn suggested he write a let- 
ter of application. In his reply, Nunn 
didn’t ask about Schaaff’s marks in 


school or his potential as a student, but 
posed such questions as: “What books 
have you read lately?” ‘What do you 
do in your spare time?” “What plans 
do you have for the future?” All these 
questions the applicant answered faith- 
fully, and one day in August a telegram 
arrived notifying him of his selection. 


How Ranch School Operated 


The school had only 22 students, com- 
ing from 19 different states, and gradu- 
ated about six students a year. No 
grades were given or announced. The 
emphasis lay on combining academic 
studies with practical experience. There- 
fore, each student was required to per- 
form regular ranch-hand chores at 
ranch-hand wages and keep up with his 
schoolwork as well. 

The school was designed as a prep 
schoo] for future leaders, and each stu- 
dent was carefully handpicked for his 
promise in that respect. Endowed by 
Nunn’s Telluride Association, it fol- 
lowed the Telluride purpose: “The in- 
crease and diffusion of knowledge, of 


liberty, of conformity to law by self- 
control, and, finally, of happiness and 
well being—not limited to its members, 
but by its members spread broadcast 
among men.” 

Deep Springs charged no tujtion, no 
fees for board or lodging, but graduates 
were expected to function as trustees for 
the Telluride’s endowed funds, “to fol- 
low the principles of leadership, lead 
their lives in harmony with their Cre- 
ator and practice democratic processes 
throughout their business careers.” 

During hjs three years at Deep 
Springs, Schaaff received a sound liberal 
pre-college education. The school par- 
ticularly emphasized practical experience 
in public speaking, and each student was 
required to give a speech three times a 
week, something that helped Mr. Schaaff 
in his later life when he was expected 
to take the rostrum on more formal oc- 
casions many times. 


Gets Scholarship at Cornell 


But, at the same time, the schoo] gave 
its students a thorough grounding in the 
more practical aspects of ranch life. 
During one year, young Schaaff had 
complete charge of the ranch’s dairy 
operations. He had to arise at 4 o’clock 
in the morning, milk and feed the cows, 
and turn them out to pasture. Then he 
went to school at 8 o'clock and came 
back to his dairy chores after school. 
During part of his course at Deep 
Springs, he also ran the school’s power 
station, pitched hay, and rode the range 
several hours a day. 

Such training in fundamentals was 
supplemented by these summer jobs: 
camp counsellor, reporter on the Wash- 
ington Herald, bill collector for a milk 
company, and assistant to a technician in 
the Bureau of Standards 

When he graduated from Deep 
Springs, the Telluride Association pro- 
vided him with a full room-board-and- 
tuition scholarship at Cornell University. 
Thanks to this scholarship he was able 
to get his Bachelor of Arts degree at 
Cornell and take a year in the law 
school. In his senior year he was named 
senior editor of the Corneli Sun, the 
school’s newspaper and Ithaca’s only 
morning daily, and was president of Wil- 
lard Straight Hall, the student union. 


Why He Entered Life Insurance 


When Schaaff left Cornell in 1927, he 
joined a bank supply firm in Rochester, 
first working in the company’s sales pro- 
motion division, then hecoming a sales 
representative in Western Pennsylvania, 
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After that, for 2% years he sold securi- 
ties for an investment affiliate of the 
Bankers: Trust Co. of New York in 
Western New York State until the big 
depression drastically curtailed demand 
for securities. That was when he began 
his career with Massachusetts Mutual. 

“I had now done a number of things,” 
Mr. Schaaff sums it up. “But I con- 
cluded I wanted none of them, and 
most of all I wanted to be independent. 
Life insurance seemed the best way to 
gain independence. 

“It also gave me a product to sell 
with which I could be sure to keep my 
promises. I was disturbed by the lack 
of guarantees in the securities business. 
I could never be sure of the ultjmate 
worth of the product I was selling. In 
life insurance, I knew I could offer 
fixed-dollar guarantees, and I could be 
sure that what 1 promised my buyers 
would actually come to pass.” 

Two Early Sales Experiences 


One of Schaaff’s biggest thrills as a 
personal producer came during the 
Christmas holidays of 1936. “I had a 
fairly short interview with a young busi- 
nessman, and, to my surprise, walked 
out of his office with an application for 
a $300,000 20-pay policy,” he said to The 
Gold Book. “That was Christmas Eve. 
I arranged for a medical examination 
the day after Christmas Day and col- 
lected the annual premium. A $300,000 
policy is perhaps not much in these days, 
yo it was very pleasant in the middle 

S. 

Another experience he recalls with 
particular pleasure happened in Roches- 
ter in his second year with the company. 
The agency put on a one-day drive. In- 
terview followed interview, and, before 
he was conscious of it, there were 14 
applications, all written in 24 hours and 
representing more than $100,000 of new 
business. 


Sold Nothing in First Six Weeks 


But things didn’t always go as 
smoothly in his early years as an agent. 
He joined the Massachusetts Mutual’s 
Rochester general agency in 1931, in the 
depth of the depression. 

“I started under a general agent who 

was a great leader, but I had less than 
10 hours of supervised training in the 
office, no joint work in the field, and 
few of the sales aids we have today,” he 
said. “During the first six weeks I 
didn’t sell a case. All this time my gen- 
eral agent was paying me an advance, 
and very shortly I was so far in debt I 
had to sell or quit.” 
_ He decided to stick; continued mak- 
ing calls and went on to sell $160,000 
during the remainder of that first, tough 
half-year in the business. His produc- 
tion for the year was the highest of any 
first-year man ever to jojn the agency 
up to that time. 


Getting Out of Debt 

In 1932 another crisis came. A month 
after the Schaaffs’ second child was 
born, Schaaff was in a hospital for eight 
weeks for an operation and was inactive 
for four months. Throughout this pe- 
riod, he had no salary, no drawing ac- 
count, no income. 
_ When he was finally able to get back 
into circulation, he owed about $9,000 
and had total cash resources of less than 
$20. To keep going he borrowed on his 
life insurance policies (“That might be 
of interest to the ‘minimum deposit 
salesman’—or the ‘invest the difference 
artist,” he notes). But then he redou- 
bled his efforts and made a resounding 
comeback. 

Appointed General Agent 

In 1935 he was appointed assistant 
general agent in Rochester. In 1937 
the company appointed him general 
agent in Syracuse. In 1941 he returned 
to Rochester, the agency in which he 
had started, as general agent, and con- 
tinued there until joining the company’s 
home office in 1950, 
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FAMILY PICTURE OF CHARLES H. SCHAAFF. Left to right, back row (standing): Thomas S. Schaaff, Charles H. 


Wadhams, Jr., Dennis A. Meenan. Second row. seated: Mary Jo 


Schaaff, Anne S. Wadhams, holding Peter Wadhams; 


Charles H. Schaaff, Louise T. Schaaff, Jean S. Meenan, holding Tony Meenan; Chip Schaaff (Charles H., III). Front row: 
Cathy Meenan, Bill Wadhams, Jean Wadhams, Tad Wadhams. 


While Mr. Schaaff was general agent 
in Rochester, sales of the agency in- 
creased from $2.1 million in 1941 to $6.5 
million during his last year as general 
agent; and the Rochester agency ad- 
vanced from 19th to ninth place in pro- 
duction ranking among all the com- 
pany’s general agencies. Several of the 
men he recruited became million dollar 
producers and one is the company’s gen- 
eral agent in Boston. Throughout this 
time he continued to write a substantial 
volume of personal production. In the 
nine months just before becoming a home 
office executive, his personal sales 
reached $2,563,465. 

In bringing Schaaff to the home office 
in 1950 President Kalmbach had picked 
him as the man he felt could assure the 
company’s continued growth, at an ac- 


celerated pace of expansion in the field 
of sales, and in a way best for the com- 
pany and its policyholders. Schaaff 
offered his views. A program was 
adopted. As is the case of most large 
organizations the innovations themselves 
were the product of teamwork splen- 
didly coordinated and supervised by the 
company’s president, but many of them 
Mr. Schaaff himself originated and 
nursed from the idea stage to their 


final completion. With all of them he 
was intimately associated. 
The Development Program 

Here is a partial summary of the pro- 
gram: 

1. The Massachusetts Mutual’s agency 
department was reorganized and 
strengthened. Additional superintend- 
ents of agencies were appointed to majin- 
tain the.closest possible liaison with the 
field. A fully staffed training division 
was established. 

2. All public relations, advertising, edi- 
torial and sales promotional - activities 
were centralized in a new department 
under a single vice president. 

retirement plan for general 
agents was adopted which provided for 
a floor of income below which the gen- 
eral agent’s post-retirement earnings 
could not fall. Today’s average age of 
the company’s general agents is 45. 

New General Agencies 

4. New general agencies were added at 
the rate of three a year. More than 80 
new general agents were appointed to 
run the 27 new scratch agencies and as 
replacements. Several big cities became 
multiple agency cities. As a result, in 
one city alone, sales increased from just 
under $3%4 million to over $34 million. 
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5. Supplementary plans for general 
agencies were adopted and _ installed. 
The company now has 100 district man- 
agers and 88 staff supervisors, all ap- 
pointed since the beginning of the 1950's, 
who account for over 30% of total cur- 
rent production. 

6. A new financing plan for new 
agents was designed which proved so 
successful it was subsequently used as a 
pattern followed by many other com- 
panies. 

7. Training programs were intensified. 
The company published basic, interme- 
diate and advanced training manuals, 
and inaugurated schools for new career 
underwriters, business insurance train- 
ing courses, management training 
schools and pension clinics. 

The average production of full-time 
representatives was $455,000 in 1958 com- 
pared to just over $250,000 five years 
ago. One out of nine men is a mem- 
ber of Million Dollar Round Table, one 
out of eight a CLU, one out of three 
holds National Quality Award. Total sales 
this year are expected to exceed $1%4 
billion. Schaaff points out: “We do not 
suffer from volumnjtis. All these things 
were carefully planned, and are results 
we set out to achieve nine years ago.” 


The Schaaff Family 


The Schaaffs, who live in a Georgian 
type home in Longmeadow, Springfield, 
have four children and six grandchildren. 
Their first child, Anne, is now Mrs. 
Charles H. Wadhams, Jr. The Wad- 
hams have four children, three boys and 
a girl. Their second child, Jean, is now 
the wife of Dennis A. Meenan, who is 
assistant manager of the W. R. Grace 
Co. port station in Buenaventura, Co- 
lombia, South America. The Meenans 
have two children. Their third child 
is Thomas S. Schaaff, now a senior at 
Cornell and married. Their fourth and 
youngest, Charles H. Schaaff, III, is at- 
tending prep school at Salisbury, Conn. 

Son-in-law Wadhams has been a field 
representative in the company’s Roches- 
ter office for the past seven years. He 
has qualified for the Million Dollar 
Rownd Table and this year received his 
CLU designation. Son Thomas 5S 
Schaaff has already passed his examina- 
tion for a New York State license to sell 
insurance, and may soon be making his 
bid to enter another Schaaff name into 
the rolls of the company’s young pro- 
ducers, 
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Life Insurance and Inflation 


By Dr. ArTHuR R. UpcrREN 


Frederic R. Bigelow Professor of Economics 


Macalester College, St. Paul 


The claims which have increasingly been made that, because of inflation, there 
are many forms of investment to be preferred to life insurance is not well-supported. 
In the history of the United States, these claims are not well founded and they can 
be dangerous as a guide to wise policy for the family wishing to establish economic 
protection for all of its members. It is certainly true that common stocks have a 
place in an investment program of a family with a growing and expanding income 
as is the typical situation in the United States. But prior to embarking upon such 
investments should come an adequate program of life insurance, as this is the only 
way in which in the earlier years protection can be provided in amounts greatly in 
excess of funds available and expended for that purpose. 


IFE insurance, as has been emphati- 

cally demonstrated in the United 
States for well over a century, has an 
important and basic role to play in our 
complex American society. That impor- 
tant role is unique in that only with life 
insurance can a small sum of money as- 
sure that a much larger sum can be 
available to those protected by life in- 
surance. There is no way other than life 
insurance by which a small payment can 
assure at once a much larger volume of 
- financial protection for the family. A 
sum such as $100 a year can secure im- 
mediate protection in the amount of 
$5,000. This is a ratio of 50 to 1. 

The very method of the sale of life in- 
surance and payment of premiums is one 
of the most effective yet known devices 
to enforce a desirable high rate of savings. 
The buyer seldom realizes what an ex- 
traordinarily good deed has been per- 
formed by the life insurance salesman in 
making a sale of life insurance. The 
salesman has persuaded the buyer of the 
life insurance to change his habits from 
spending to saving. This is of the ut- 
most importance lays the 
foundation for progress. Those who do 
not buy life insurance lack this element 
of personal economic progress. 


Alternatives To Life 
Insurance Examined 


because it 


Those who buy life insurance for the 
future are extraordinarily fortunate in 
that once again interest rates now being 
earned are more generous and the risk 
of “hard times” and financial debacles— 
failures of banks and business on a large 
scale—like that of the years 1929-1933, 
is remote. It is safe to say that, even if 
there should be another Great Depres- 
sion like that of the 1930's, life insur- 
ance protection again will survive un- 
impaired. Will the other alternatives 
have this assurance? 

_ Plans for protection with and without 
life insurance are being advanced these 
days. They rest primarily upon the pur- 
chase of common stocks. Some of these 
plans provide for the purchase of insur- 
ance in the regular way and then bor- 
rowing out of the accumulations be- 
hind the policies all of the cash sums 
which are accumulated year by year. 
This provides something akin to term 
insurance. The borrowing plan as- 
sumes, of course, that the interest paid 
on the borrowings may then be de- 
ducted for tax purposes. Other plans 
provide for the investment of the bor- 





Editor's Note: This is a much condensed 
version of a brochure by Dr. Upgren as 
one of @ series in connection with the Bu- 
vreau of Economic Studies of which he is 
director. 


rowed funds in mutual funds. Essentially 
they are all, in part or in total, plans 
where the backing is common stocks. 

Recent studies have shown that com- 
mon stocks are by no means a full pro- 
tection against inflation. One such study 
showed that in the period during and 
after World War I in France when the 
price level advanced 550%, common 
stocks advanced by 275% or one-half of 
the amount of inflation of prices. This is 
much better than nothing at all but in 
the United States we certainly do not 
propose in any way to have anything like 
a price advance of 550%, let alone 55% 
or even 5% in a year. Thus protection 
against an extreme inflation should not 
be necessarily the objective we seek in 
investment in bonds, stocks or life in- 
surance. 

The question now appears as to the 
advisability of basing the protection of 
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the type that has long been provided by 
certain life insurance through substituting 
some form of protection where the val- 
ues are based solely on common stocks. 
At the present time this would seem to 
be a most unwise choice. It would not 
achieve the balance advised by good in- 
vestment counsellors. The reasons are 
that at present there is extremely great 
market activity in common stocks and 
high prices prevail in the stock market 
and at the same time there is only a most 
modest outlook that we shall have in- 
flation. 


Stock Prices High; Bond Yields High 


In the past Wall Street has shown an 
uncanny ability to offer common stocks 
or participations in common stocks at a 
time when their prices were at a very 
maximum. They may now be doing so 
again. If one were to look back in retro- 
spect to find the worst possible time for 
the flotation of a large amount of invest- 
ment trust securities, one could find no 
better year in which not to buy such 
securities at all than the year 1929. Yet 
in that year we had the maximum flota- 
tion by Wall Street of such common 
stocks or equity securities. 

At the present time the stock market 
is high. Earning yields are low. In fact, 
in many instances the yields are below 
the yields on bonds. In the years ahead 
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there is every prospect that the yield 
on bonds will be good whereas this is 
at least not certain in the case of com- 
mon stocks. 

The purchaser of life insurance will 
benefit by the good yields which should 
be earned on the sums he invests via 
life insurance. The average earnings on 
life insurance company investments have 
moved up substantially from the 1930's, 
1940’s and early 1950’s to the present. 
On funds put to work in 1958 the yield 
rate has been about 5.2% where many 
common stock yields are only about 
3.2%. This is one of the few periods in 
our history when the yield on common 
stocks has been and still is below the 
yield on bonds. 








Dr. Upgren’s Career 


Arthur R. Upgren, Frederic R. Bige- 
low professor of economics and director 
of Bureau of Economic Studies, Ma- 
calester College, St. Paul. 

Economic consultant, First Bank Stock 
Corporation ‘Banks, Minneapolis and 
St. Paul. Director of Green Giant Co., 
LeSueur, Minn. 

B.A. University of Wisconsin; Ph.D. 
University of Minnesota. Native of River 
Falls, Wisconsin; formerly dean and 
director of research, Amos Tuck School 
of Business Administration, Dartmouth 
College; Professor of Economics and 
Finance, University of Minnesota; vice 
president, Federal Reserve Bank of 
Minneapolis; associate editorial editor 
and economic consultant to Minneapolis 
Star & Tribune; Fulbright Professor, 
Denmark, 1953; member of Bretton 
Woods International Monetary Confer- 
ence; has served with Departments of 
State and Commerce and the Govern- 
ment of Manitoba. Co-author of “Eoo- 
nomics for You and Me”; editor, ‘Bulle- 
tin Series (5) “How to be Your Own 
Economist,” Malacaster College, 1958. 











Despite these strong arguments for 
life insurance with funds invested in 
bonds, there might still be a good argu- 
ment for the investment in mutual funds, 
and for other forms of investments, 
primarily in common stocks. The proba- 
bility that this form of investment would 
be desirable would depend ‘heavily upon 
the outlook for continued inflation. If 
we do not have inflation continuing into 
the future, this type of investment offers 
no advantages over life insurance. 


Price Movements in the Past 


The record of prices in the United 
States for the past 150 years gives little 
comfort to those who claim that invest- 
ments must be made in equities in order 


(Continued on Page 162) 
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zvhy it 1s important to learn about 


‘Taxes For Business Insurance Sales 


on a do-it-yourself basis 


This is not intended as a technical 
article but rather to offer suggestions 
relative to acquiring a working knowl- 
edge about taxation in the sale of busi- 
ness insurance. I have in mind the un- 
derwriter just entering the life insurance 
field. As he is mastering the basics 
about premiums, policy forms and sell- 
ing he begins to hear about ‘business 
insurance. Realizing that it is very im- 
portant to develop and show the pros- 
pect a need for insurance, he soon ap- 
preciates that for business insurance 
sales he must have a working knowledge 
of the tax laws pertaining to his insur- 
ance product. The most common ques- 
tion is—What should I know about taxa- 
tion to sell business life insurance ? 


Some Material Too Specialized 


The easy answer is to advise him to 
read the special sales material on Key- 
man, Deferred Compensation, Sole- 
proprietorships, Partnerships and Cor- 
porations distributed by his company or 
obtainable through subscription to a 
commercial sales or tax service. In 
some cases this works fine, all to the 
credit of the material and the ability of 
the new man. However, experience 
gained from working with not only new 
men, but also “old-timers,” is that such 
material is usually specialized for a 
given situation and as a result is often 
inadequate as a teaching device. 

Where the facts of the case the un- 
derwriter is programming are not quite 
like the example given in the special 
material, or the prospect asks about 
doing something a little different, un- 
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Mr. Brown joined Bankers Life Com- 
pany’s legal department in November, 
1952, and was elected to his present post 
in February, 1954. 

Born on a farm near Bloomfield, Iowa, 
he was graduated from the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa in 1941 with a Juris 
Doctor degree. He worked in Des 
Moines as a claim adjuster until July, 
1942, when he was called to duty as a 
second lieutenant in the Army. He was 
a major when he left active duty. 

Entering private practice in Boone, 
Iowa, in 1946 he became county attorney 
for Boone County from November 1948 
until he joined Bankers Life. He re- 
ceived the United States Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce award as the “out- 
standing voung man in Boone” in 1947. 
In the following year he received more 
recognition as the “outstanding young 
man in Towa.” 

Mr. Brown belongs to County and 
Iowa bar associations, Association of 
Life Insurance Counsel and legal section 
of American Life Convention. Mr, and 
Mrs. Brown have one child, a son. 





By Paut E. Brown 
Assistant Counsel, Bankers Life Company, Des Momes 


certainty is created for our underwriter. 
This is because most specialized ma- 
terial fails to explain the reason for the 
tax rule. Of course, one must grant 
that sometimes there doesn’t seem to 
be any logical reason for,tax rules. Yet, 
a study of the subject discloses that 
the tax rules applicable to business in- 
surance do fall into the tax pattern ap- 
plicable to life insurance in general. 


Start With Fundamental Tax Rule 


Consequently, I am of the belief that 
first, it is important for the underwriter 
to understand the tax rules applicable to 
an ordinary individual life policy pur- 
chased without any business reason; 
then, second, with an understanding of 
these rules, he will better understand 
the special business sales materials and 
appreciate the effect tax-wise of any 
variations or modifications which might 
arise. 

Another point to make is that all too 
often special sales items are directed to 
a particular kind of tax savings, such as 
income, without any consideration of the 
effect of the other taxes which may be 
applicable. The possible effect of the 
Federal Gift Tax, Federal Estate Tax 
and the Inheritance Tax of his particular 
state may be just as important. The 
conscientious underwriter will want to 
know something about each type of tax 
involved so he can check any disadvant- 
ages against the advantages. 


Who Pays, Owns, Gets Proceeds 


In considering each of these taxes the 
underwriter should know the effect of 
—who: é 

Pays the premiums (insured, other 
person, or trustee) ? 

Owns the policy (insured, other per- 
son, or trustee)? 

Receives the proceeds at death (in- 
sured’s estate, his dependents, a trustee, 
or other person) ? 

Receives the proceeds if paid for rea- 
sons other than death (the insured, other 
person, or trustee) ? 


Then the effect of : 


The method of payment (lump sum, 
installent, or held at interest) ? 

Transferring the policy (as a gift, or 
for a consideration) ? 

Modifying or changing the policy by 
exchanging it with the insurance com- 
pany (of another like policy, or a dif- 
ferent type)? 


These seven points can provide a basis 
for an outline, taking each point by it- 
self, and listing each type of tax there- 
under with your answer. Much is to be 
said for the underwriter to make this a 
“do it yourself project.” Not all of the 
seven points for consideration do affect 
each kind of tax, but it is important for 
him to know what ones do, as well as 
what ones do not. 

If the underwriter does not already 
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have reference material, the special pam- 
phlets on taxation of life insurance which 
are obtainable at a nominal cost from 
the various publishers of tax services 
should provide him with what he needs 
for Federal taxes. His company or a 
local tax authority familiar with In- 
heritance Tax within his particular state 
may have to help provide the Inheritance 
Tax answers. 

Such an outline ofthe tax rules ap- 
plicable to life insurance in general will 
provide the underwriter with the back- 
ground he needs to know and understand 
the special sales materials which stress 
insurance sales for tax reason. Let me 
illustrate: 

Key-man Insurance 


With respect to Key-man Insurance, 
he will be in a position to know how it 
is considered possible for an employer, 
through ownership of a policy on a key 
employe and the payment of premium 
thereon without a current tax benefit, to: 
(a) receive the proceeds upon the death 
of the key-employe free from Federal 
Income Tax, (b) use the same proceeds 
to pay a widow’s benefit to the employe’s 
widow, of which $5,000 will be excluded 
from her Federal Income Tax, (c) take 
a Federal Income Tax deduction for the 
amount of the payment, (d) avoid Fed- 
eral Estate Tax consequences to the 
employe’s estate, and (e) preclude the 
proceeds from being subject to the In- 
heritance Tax of most States. 

If the Key-man employe lives to re- 
tirement, our underwriter will know why 
there are possibilities for using the values 
from the same key-man policy to provide 
the employer funds which can be used 
to meet an obligation to the employe 


arising under a deferred compensation 
agreement previously negotiated between 
them. He should have a basic for under- 
standing why it usually isn’t to the ad- 
vantage of the employe to acquire any 
rights in the policy itself, even after re- 
tirement. At the same time, he can ap- 
preciate why the Split-Dollar Plan is 
somewhat out of pattern or at least it 
follows a different theory in that it may 
be possible to give the employe some 
rights in the policy from the very time 
it is first issued. 


In Position to Make “Tie-in” 


Besides employe plans, our under- 
writer will find he is in position to prop- 
erly “tie-in” the insurance policy to any 
of the buy and sell agreements which 
the attorney has drawn, either between 
a Sole-Proprietor and his employes, be- 
tween Partners of a Partnership, between 
Stockholders of a Corporation or between 
the Corporation and the Stockholders. 

‘A proper “tie-in” is necessary in order 
to take advantage of the tax rules ap- 
plicable to insurance contracts so that 
the policy provides the most net dollars 
possible to the parties in the perform- 
ance of the agreements. The underwriter 
should know the considerations involved, 
as to who pays the premium, who is the 
owner and who is the beneficiary of the 
contract, plus how the proceeds are to 
be paid. Further, he may be asked about 
the disposition of the remaining policies 
in case one of the parties dies, or whether 
or not existing insurance can be used. 

Knowing the various tax rules applic- 
able to insurance in general will provide 
our underwriter with the knowledge he 
needs. He will find that the special sales 
materials are merely ideas stressing how 
these rules may be applied for a partic- 
ular advantage, 


Cautions About Short Cuts to Knowledge 


Consequently, I don’t see how the 
underwriter can be a success in the busi- 
ness insurance field without, or until he 
has acquired, a working knowledge of 
the tax rules which is broad enough to 
make certain the advantage stressed in 
the special sales material is a proper one 
for his prospect. I haven’t found that 
there are any short-cuts in acquiring this 
knowledge. 

Keep in mind that I am referring only 
to rules which apply to insurance. It is 
a job for the lawyer and tax authority 
to worry about the overall tax problems 
pertaining to individuals, partnerships, 
corporations and estates, and it is the 
lawyer’s responsibility to see that the 
agreements themselves, as well as other 
legal instruments, are in proper form. 

_Again, it is the underwriter’s respon- 
sibility to see that the insurance is prop- 
erly tied-in and co-ordinated. To do this 
means that he must know the tax rules 
pertaining to insurance he sells. I feel 
that outlining these rules is the best 
procedure. I believe: I have set out the 
headings needed for a start. 
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SECURITY... 


Spells Freedom from Fear, 
Danger and Anxiety. 


Webster’s Dictionary 


To the members of this agency, proudly representing a great 
company dedicated to economic independence for every American 
home and business, the word “Security” has a vital and deep sig- 


nificance. It is, in fact, the cornerstone of our success. 


Throughout our career of over 34 years in life insurance 
selling we have constantly emphasized Safety, Protection and Peace 
of mind. Without these ingredients Life Insurance would be mean- 


ingless! 


Our satisfaction is keen as we view the results of our pro- 
duction efforts to date, and we look forward to many more years 
of fruitful effort in providing through the John Hancock the best 
in Security and Service. 


THE M. L. CAMPS AGENCY 


M. L. CAMPS, General Agent LOWELL C. CAMPS, Associate General Agent 
ABE EISEN, C.L.U. FRANK McCAFFREY, 
Assistant General Agent Assistant General Agent 


800 Second Avenue (at 42nd Street) New York 17 
OXford 7-2121 
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20 Questions on Stock Redemption Insurance 


By Denis BRANDON Mapuro 
Attorney, New York City 


THE PURPOSE OF this article requested by the Editor of THE GOLD BOOK 


is to explain, by question and answer form, the basic features of stock redemption 


insurance. 


The questions selected are those most often asked by the client for his under- 
standing of the purposes, benefits and uses of stock redemption insurance. Since 
this article is written from the viewpoint of the client, it will be free from any 
“sales talk” material (emotional or statistical)—except to the extent that knowledge 
of what the client wants to know constitutes a sales talk. 


PLACE AND PURPOSE 

1. Question: What is the type of case 
where stock redemption insurance may be 
used? 

Answer: Any case where a corpora- 
tion either expects to purchase or is 
obligated to purchase, on the death of a 
stockholder, all or part of the corpora- 
tion’s stock owned by the deceased 
stockholder. 

2. Question: What is the basic purpose 
of stock redemption insurance? 

Answer: To make sure that, at the 
time of the stockholder’s death, the cor- 
poration will have in cash the amount 
of money then required to purchase 
(redeem) the shares of stock which the 
corporation then expects ‘to purchase or 
is obligated to purchase. 

3. Question: What kind of insurance 
policy may be used as stock redemption in- 
surance? 

Answer: Any type of individual life 
insurance policy issued on a level annual 
premium basis. The type most often 
used by closely-held corporations is the 
type called “ordinary life insurance” or 
some equivalent thereof. 

4. Question: Can stock redemption in- 
surance be used in the case of a stock- 
holder who is not an employe? 

Answer: Yes. For example, if Mr. A 
and this wife each own stock, and if the 
corporation expects or is required to 
purchase their combined holdings at the 
time of Mr. A’s death, then a_ stock 
redemption insurance policy may be car- 
* ried on the life of Mr. A to provide the 
total purchase fund required at his death 
to buy the combined holdings. 


SPECIAL BENEFITS 

5. Question: Does the use of stock re- 
demption insurance result in any special 
benefit to the corporation, as compared with 
other methods the corporation may use to 
raise or provide the cash required at the 
time of the stockholder’s death? 

Answer: Yes. The most important 
special benefit to the corporation is a 
true business benefit, that is, the use of 
stock redemption insurance makes it 
possible for the corporation to provide 
the required purchase fund at less cost 
than under any other method. The rea- 
son is because the cost for the insurance 
is the total of the net premiums paid 
during the life of the stockholder, and 
this will always be less than the face 
amount of the policy which provides 
the purchase fund. For example, assume 
$100,000 is the purchase fund required 
at the time a stockholder dies and as- 
sume the corporation takes out a policy 
which promises to pay that $100,000 
when the stockholder dies, and assume 
the net premium for the policy is $4,000 
per year. If the stockholder dies in the 
tenth. policy year, the corporation gets 
the $100,000 purchase fund at a cost to 


its treasury of only $40,000. Of course, 
if the stockholder dies in the first policv 
year, the corporation gets the $100,000 
purchase fund at a cost to its treasury 
of only $4,000. 

6. Question: Does the use of stock re- 
demption insurance result in any special 
benefit to the selling stockholder—as com- 
pared with other methods the corporation 
may use to raise or provide the cash re- 
quired at the time of his death? 

Answer: Yes. The most important 
special benefit to the stockholder is a 
true business benefit, that is, the use of 
stock redemption insurance gives to the 
stockholder (seller) the absolute cer- 
tainty that the corporation (purchaser) 
is sure to have in the corporate treasury, 
at the time of his death, an amount of 
cash equal to the purchase price to be 
paid for his stock. The practical effect 
of this absolute certainty is to add a 
feature of “marketability” to stock 
which is otherwise non-marketable, be- 
cause the stock redemption insurance 
results in providing a buyer who is not 
only willing but also able to purchase 
the stock. It is seldom that this special 
benefit is a feature of any other method 
of raising or providing the required pur- 
chase fund. 

7. Question: Docs the use of stock re- 
demption insurance result in any other spe- 
cial benefits to the corporation or the sell- 
ing stockholder? 

Answer: Yes, but they are of second- 
ary importance in the sense that they 
merely add strength to the basic benefits 
but are not a substitute therefor, 


OWNERSHIP 


8. Question: Who is the owner of the 
stock redemption insurance policy? 

Answer: The corporation is the sole 
owner. This is necessary because, since 
the corporation is to be purchaser of the 
stock, the purchase fund must consti- 
tute a corporate asset and the purchase 
price must be paid from corporate assets, 
and the policy cannot be a corporate 
asset unless it is owned by the corpora- 
tion. The policy, when solely owned by 
the corporation, constitutes a corporate 
asset just the same as any bank ac- 
count or security owned by the corpo- 
ration. 

9. Question: Who pays the premiums 
on the stock redemption insurance policy? 

Answer: The corporation, for the 
same reasons stated in Answer 8 above. 

10. Question: Who gets the dividends 
on the stock redemption insurance policy? 

Answer: The corporation, because 
dividends belong to the owner of the 
policy. As it elects, the corporation may 
use these dividends (a) to reduce an- 
nual premiums, or (b) to accumulate at 
interest to the credit of the policy, or 
(c) to purchase additional paid-up in- 
surance at net rates, 


CORPORATE RECORDS 


11. Question: Should the corporation’s 
board of directors approve the acquisition 
and ownership of the stock redemption in- 
surance policy? 

Answer: Yes. Such approval should 
be evidenced by resolutions voted by 
and at a meeting of the board of direc- 
tors, The exact wording of the resolu- 
tions varies with the specific facts in- 
volved in each case. 

12. Question: Should the stock redemp- 
tion insurance policy be shown on the cor- 
poration’s balance sheet as an asset and, if 
so, at what value? 

Answer: Yes. Most accountants show 
this asset on the balance sheet at its cur- 
rent cash value, on the theory that such 
current cash value is its current market 
value. I do not personally agree with 
that practice or theory. My preference 
is to show the value of this asset on the 
balance sheet at its total net premium 
cost as of the date of the balance sheet, 
and then by a. footnote or otherwise 
show the current loan value. 


INCOME TAX STATUS 


13. Question: What is the corporation’s 
Federal income tax status on the premiums, 
dividends and death proceeds of the stock 
redemption insurance policy? 

Answer: The premiums are a capital 
expense, and hence are not deductible in 
the corporation’s Federal income tax re- 
turn. The dividends are a return of 
capital, and hence are exempt from the 
corporation’s Federal income tax. The 
death proceeds, by special provision of 
the Internal Revenue Code, are com- 
pletely exempt from tthe corporation’s 
Federal income tax—regardless of the 
fact that the death proceeds exceed the 
total net premium. 

14. Question: What is the stockholder’s 
Federal income tax status on the premiums, 
dividends and death proceeds of the stock 
redemption insurance policy? 

Answer: So long as the policy remains 
a corporate asset, there is no income 
tax relationship between the stockholder 
and the policy premiums, dividends and 
death proceeds. 


WHERE NO CONTRACT 


15. Question: Can stock redemption in- 
surance be used in a case where there is no 
written contract between the corporation 
and the insured stockholder for the pur- 
chase of all or part of his stock at his 
death? 

Answer: Yes, and there are a great 
number of cases which fall in that class. 
My answers 1 and 2 above should have 
made it obvious that the use of stock 
redemption insurance is not dependent 
on the existence of any such written 
contract of purchase and sale. 

16. Question: Are there any specific 
situations where, if stock redemption insur- 
ance is used, you would advise against any 
written contract of purchase and sale be- 
tween the corporation and the insured 
stockholder ? 

Answer: Yes. For one example, a con- 
tract would not be advisable where cor- 
porate stock is owned by various mem- 


(Continued on Page 37) 
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Denis Brandon Maduro, who for some 
years has been a lawyer in the financial 
and insurance district of downtown New 
York City specializing on matters con- 
nected with business life insurance, 
estate planning and employe benefit 
plans, has been lecturing at conventions 
of Million Dollar Round Table since 
1938. At those events the position he 
occupies is unique. It consists of ap- 
pearances at program sessions or in 
rooms of members. Mostly, he is put on 
the grill at quiz panels. Sometimes his 
talks mount up to several hours a day— 
and it is every day. Also, he is on pro- 
gram of a number of life insurance com- 
pany field conventions. At Guardian Life 
in Asheville, N. C., last June he was 
scheduled for four appearances. 


First Addressed MDRT in 1938 


Making his first visit to a MDRT 
convention when it was held in Galves- 
ton in 1938 he has missed only two of its 
annuals since. At Galveston where he 
talked almost a full day there were 37 
attending of the then 125 membership 
bedy. The New York lawyer has seen 
MDRT grow until now it has_ nearly 
3.000 members, more than 500 of whom 
attended the 1959 convention in Amer- 
icana Hotel near Miami Beach. No one 
who is not a qualified member of MDRT 
can attend its annual convention unless 
invited officially. MDRT, by the way, is 
not out to make any membership records 
as it is constantly stiffening its qualifica- 
tion requirements. ; 

Long experience in addressing insur- 
ance organizations and other bodies 
has shaped Maduro into a_ polished, 
sauve platform personality who under- 
stands audiences. He is natural and 
simple in his opening remarks, but not 
too simple. What he avoids is giving 
an impression that he knows all the 
answers. Generally, he leads up to a 
problem in a conversational BUT not 
“Tisten fellows” manner, and then after 
the explanation gives his idea of how to 
handle it. 

‘Mr. Maduro is a member of the Amer- 
ican, New York State and New York 
City bar associations. He is chairman 
of the Group insurance committee of 
N. Y. State Bar and a member of sev- 
eral committees in the American Bar 
and the N. Y. City Bar. He is also a 
member of American Pension Conference 
of New York whose members spend at 
least half of their time in the field of 
employe benefit plans. Maduro esti- 
mates that he gives about 20% of his 
time to his various professional organ- 
izations. 


How He Met Charles Zimmerman 


One of 10 children—six sisters and 
three brothers, Denis Maduro was born 
in Republic of Panama where his father 
had established a mercantile store, which 
became the largest of the kind there and 
is now run by Felix, a brother of Denis. 

When Denis was 4 his parents moved 
to New Rochelle, N. Y. While a student 
at New Rochelle High School a class- 
mate became his most intimate friend, 
a close friendship which has lasted up 
to the present time. That friend was 
Charles J. Zimmerman, now president of 
Connecticut Mutual Life. From New 
Rochelle High Maduro went to Cornell 
from which in 1923 he was graduated 
with an A.B. degree. At Cornell he 
rowed on the crew, was associate editor 
of Cornell Era, a monthly magazine. He 
worked his way through both college and 
law school. While college students, Ma- 
duro and Zimmerman promoted inter- 
collegiate dances which became extremely 
popular as they conducted 21 of them. 
The final dance was in Paris where fea- 
tured were members of bands of Prince- 
ton and Cornell students. It was at- 
tended by 1,200 students. At Cornell 
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Denis B. Maduro, Denis Jr., 5; Timothy, 3; Mrs. Maduro and Peter, 5 months. 


Maduro also waited on table and did 
other chores. 


Becomes a New York Lawyer 


After leaving Cornell Maduro went to 
Harvard Law School from which he was 
graduated with an LL.B degree. While 
at Harvard Law Maduro decided that 
after graduation he would get a position 
with a New York law firm having a prac- 
tice which would enable him to ascertain 
how the Wall Street financial community 
clicks. 

The firm with which he became asso- 
ciated made bank examinations and ob- 
tained other information for directors of 
banks. That post he held for a year. 
Next, he became associated with a law 
firm which was counsel for the old 
Chatham-Phenix Bank of New York 


where he remained three years. Offices 
of this firm were in the Singer Building, 
and on another floor of that building 
were the offices of Life Underwriters As- 
sociation of New York City the executive 
secretary of which was Charles J. Zim- 
merman. In 1929 William R. Collins of 
The Travelers, then president of the Life 
Underwriters Association of City of 
New York, looked up Maduro and asked 
if he would become counsel of the Asso- 
ciation. That was the beginning of his 
long connection with it. 

Maduro was offered a partnership in 
the law firm but decided to open his own 
which he did in this city in 1932. From his 
first office at 40 Wall Street he moved to 
20 Exchange Place where he has been 
ever since. He is still special counsel 
for the New York Life Underwriters As- 
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Twenty Questions 
(Continued from Page 36) 


bers of a family to whom the “attribu- 
tion rules” of Code Section 318 would 
apply, and where the combined holdings 
would not be completely purchased (re- 
deemed) by the corporation on the same 
date after the death of any one member 
of the family. This first example is quite 
common to stockholders of many close- 
ly-held corporations, especially those 
which have more than one class of out- 
standing stock and where there is a de- 
sire for the family unit to retain all or 
part of the voting stock. For a second 
example, a contract would not be ad- 
visable, even though the use of stock 
redemption insurance would be advis- 
able, in cases where the insured stock- 
holder is not certain as to whether or 
to what extent any of his stock should 
be sold at the time of his death. This 
second example would occur where the 
only purpose of the sale was to raise 
enough cash to pay death taxes and 
expenses, and hence come within the 
relief provisions of Code Section 303. 
17. Question: Jf stock redemption insur- 
ance 1s used, and if there is no written 
contract of sale between the corporation and 


the insured stockholder, is it possible to 
establish a: pre- -determined purchase price 
to be paid in the event that the corporation 
actually purchases (redeems) the stock at 





sociation and special counsel to the Mil- 
lion Dollar Round Table. 


Mrs. Maduro was Alice Nicholson who 
lived in Summit, N. J. They have three 
boys: Denis, Jr., 5; Timothy, 3; and 
Peter, less than a year old. They live 
in Washington Square West. 
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or after the insured stockholder’s death? 
Answer: Yes. One way to do this is 
by vote of the corporation’s board of 
directors, setting forth the amount which 
the corporation would pay for a redemp- 
tion of the stock of any stockholder in 


the event such stock were offered to it 
for sale and in the event the corporation 
desired to purchase (redeem) such stock. 
Such price could be a stated amount, but 
it would be better to have it expressed 
as a formula which reflects the various 
factors used to determine the “fair mar- 
ket value” of the stock at any given 
time. Of course, whether the fixing of 
a pre-determined price by this method 
or any other method is advisable or in- 
advisable in any specific case will depend 
on the fact peculiar to that case. I am 
only answering your question as to the 
possibility of establishing a_pre-deter- 
mined price in the absence of any writ- 
ten contract between the corporation 
and the insured stockholder. 


DIVIDEND INSURANCE 


18. Question: Jf a corporation owns 
stock redemption insurance, and if it is 
never used to buy the stock of the insured 
stockholder, what happens to the death 
proceeds of the policy? 

Answer: The death proceeds remain 
as a corporate asset, and can be used by 
the corporation in any way it desires. 
For one example, it can be used as 
“Dividend Insurance.” 


19. Question: Your use of the 
“Dividend Insurance” is intriguing. 
can I read more about it? 

Answer: You can’t, until I write an- 
other article, because the term “Divi- 
dend Insurance” is merely a label which 
I have just created. In essence, it means 
that the death proceeds of the stock re- 
demption insurance, if not used to re- 
deem stock, may well be used to assure 
payment of dividends. There are many 
cases where, for both the corporation 
and its stockholders, this use of the fund 

(Continued on Page 136) 
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Today He Has All the Life Insurance Needs of the Business Man; 


Forty billion dollars is a sum of such 
magnitude that most of us are unable 
to comprehend its real significance. It 
is, for example, more than the combined 
incomes of the eight largest industrial 
corporations in America. It is also the 
income of an industry whose net assets 
exceed the combined assets of the 500 big- 
gest U. S. industrial corporations. 

But more important to us in the in- 
surance business, it represents the gross 
cash income of our largest single con- 
sumer market—the American farmer! 
Important to us, too, is the fact that 
96% of our farms remain family busi- 
nesses where the purchasing power is in 
the hands of the close-knit family unit 
where human life values are measured 
in terms of love and _ afftection—the 
greatest of all motivators for purchas- 
ing the protection of a good life insur- 
ance program. 

We are talking about a market so vast 
and relatively new that you would be 
well advised to seriously consider devot- 
ing at least part of your working week 
to the solicitation of farm sales. 

Many of you have found a market 
that provides a consistent flow of good 
business. However, if you are not com- 


pletely satisfied with your present ac- 
tivity, the farm market can help ‘you 
grow financially and professionally. 
Sales Market Shouldn’t Be Too 
Segregated 
Studies indicate that most new agents 


are trained to contact pretty much the 
same prospects—the urban and suburban 
faiily men under age 35. Certainly, 
there is no group in greater need of 
insurance protection than this class of 
prospects and they prov’ | the bread and 
butter business for a ...jority of newer 
agents. However, it seems that we are 
concentrating on this group to the ex- 
clusion of other deserving prospects— 
men over 40, career women, business 
insurance prospects, and the farmer. 

Picture the characteristics of the 
“young family man”—he has a modest 
income; a mortgaged home and a mort- 
gaged car; charge accounts at depart- 
ment stores; bank financing for new 
furniture, storm windows and color TV; 
credit cards for gasoline and dining club 
memberships; bowling league member- 
ships and commuting tickets. You bet 
they need insurance and with many 
young insurance men calling on them 
they are given plenty of opportunity to 
buy. To their everlasting credit they 
appreciate and want insurance, but at 
the same time are hard pressed to fit 
the premiums into their tightly drawn 
budgets. As a result, they buy term 
insurance on a monthly basis. Any 
minor economic disturbance in the fam 
ily may lapse the policy. 

It would seem that careers cannot be 


built entirely on this market. Some 
agents branch out in the older age 
groups, business insurance, etc. Think, 


too, about the farmer. As a class our 
farmers tend to live within their means. 
Whether their incomes are large or mod- 


Coverages for the Farmer and How to Sell Him 


By Haro p 8S. OLsEN 
Assistant Director of Agencies, Ordinary Agencies Dept. 
The Prudential 


est, they are more likely to place a 
greater emphasis on first things first. 
They pay for what they buy and go into 
debt only for business necessities. When 
they are convinced that life insurance 
fits into their way of life and that it is 
necessary for their security, they will 
buy it and keep it. 

This is not a plea for our agents to 
desert what they are doing, but rather to 
supplement present activity with day- 
time farm calls. In some sections of the 
country farmers can be contacted any 
time of the day during the winter 
months and between rush seasons in the 
summer. The matter of daytime activity 
will vary from place to place and be- 
tween types of farming, but a little per- 
sonal investigation will tell you the sit- 
uation in your community. 

Highlights of Farm Market 

I would like to highlight some of the 
characteristics of the farm market, dis- 
cuss the needs farmers have for a life 
insurance program and list a few prin- 


ciples of rural selling. 
Over-all farm income statistics are 
impressive, but a more accurate ap- 


praisal of the market can be arrived at 
through an analysis of the average busi- 
ness farmer, Averages are not entirely 
reliable when talking about farm people 
since any person selling $150 or more of 
farm produce each year is called a 
farmer. The inclusion of these mar- 
ginal, part-time farmers lowers the aver- 
ages so as to somewhat distort the true 
picture. Another diverting factor is the 
interrelationship of a farmer’s business 
and personal finances. His net income 
usually represents the amount that is 
left over after many personal living ex- 
penses have been absorbed in the over- 
all farm operation. 

As a result, a farmer reporting a 
$10,000 net income will have a much 
greater portion of this income available 
for discretionary spending (or saving) 
than a city worker reporting the same 
income. The Federal Reserve Board re- 
ports that 13% of all farmers save 50% 
or more of their net incomes. Those 
in the $4,000 to $5,000 net income class 
save 20% or more of their incomes. An 
article in a recent issue of a farm magazine 
illustrates this point. It tells of a farm 
family that was just getting on its feet 
by 1945. In that year they “salted away” 
$1,500 out of a net income of $2,919, In 
the succeeding years and prior to the 
real farm boom they continued to save 
enough to own their farm and machinery 
debt-free. In 1957 in the same general 
area, the average per farm net income 
was $11,200. 


Optimistic Appraisal of Farmer 


We don’t want to make the mistake of 
overstating our farmers’ relative eco- 
nomic opposition. They have had a long 
hard climb to reach their present 
status and a sizeable number are still 
struggling for economic security. How- 
ever, the following data supports our 
optimistic appraisal of the American 
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farmer. Remember, again, that these 
averages include all farmers, from the 
poorest to the best: 

The average value of assets per farm 
is $41,500. 

76% of the f 

70% of the 
gage-free. 

The average gross income per farm 
household in 1957 was $7,155 

Opportunity in the farm market is not 
a matter of geography. Agents living 
in cities usually believe that the farm 
market is not accessible to them. We 
agree that many of these agents do not 
need the farm market, but it is certainly 
accessible to those who do. There are 
actually over 14,000 farms within 50 miles 
of Manhattan and over 20,000 within the 
same distance of Philadelphia. There 
are as many as 40,000 rich farms within 
an hour’s drive of our midwestern cities. 


An Asset of Every State 


Agriculture, too, is every state’s asset. 
While California, Texas and the mid- 
western states are usually considered the 
top farm areas in the nation, other 
smaller or more thinly populated states 
have higher per farm annual cash in- 
comes. Arizona’s relatively few farms, 
for example, led the states’ averages with 
over $40,000; tiny Rhode Jsiand and 
Delaware beat the national average sub- 
stantially. New Jersey’s “gardens” aver- 
aged twice the gross of Texas’ farms. 
Many states, too, stand high in some 
area of agriculture. New York, for in- 
stance, in milk cows, Wyoming in sheep 
and Maine in potatoes. 

While the per capita farm income in 
the South is below the national average, 
49% of all farm people live in the South- 
ern states with a substantial number of 


farmers own their farms. 
farmer owners are mort- 


them very successful farm proprietors. 
Even though the number of farms has 
decreased from 6.3 million in 1930 to 4.8 
million in 1954, we can expect a further 
decrease in the number of farms by the 
time our population reaches 200 million 
a few years hence. This does not mean 
that the family farm is passing from the 
scene, but rather that the small, unpro- 
ductive farms will be replaced by larger, 
more productive, family-owned units 
producing fewer farmers who can buy 
our products rather than larger num- 
bers who can not. 








Harold S. Olsen 


Born in Amboy, Minn., Mr. Olsen 
completed high school there, attended 
Mankato State Teachers College for two 
years and was awarded his B.S. and 
Master’s degrees from University of 
Minnesota. Before joining Prudential 
he taught school for four years and was 
a school superintendent for 10 years in 
Minnesota. He became a part-time spe- 
cial agent in the St. Paul agency in April, 
1947, and went to full-time status the 
following year. Mr. Olsen was named 
division manager of the detached office 
in Mankato, Minn., in September, 1950, 
and was appointed ‘a training consultant 
in Newark in January of 1954. He be- 
came assistant director of Prudential 
agencies in 1958. 

Mr. Olsen devotes his time to de- 
velopment of the rural market for the 
Ordinary agencies. He prepared a train- 
ing booklet for farm selling, farm sales 
visuals, rural recruiting and_ staffing 
brochures and other materials pertinent 
to the rural market. 








The farmer is no longer a slave to 
the soil, but through mechanization, sci- 
entific advances and business manage- 
ment, he has the means, time and de- 
sire to become a competent buyer of all 
products, and particularly life insurance. 


Farmers Need Insurance 


The ownership of life insurance among 
our farmers today is considerably below 
the average amount held by urban resi- 
dents. This is due to the fact that too 
few agents across the country are going 
out daily to tell the story of what life 
insurance is and what it can do for farm 
families. Our agents are not fully ap- 
preciative of the farmers’ growing mgt 
in the economy of the nation. To be 
sure, most companies have a nucleus of 
successful farm agents who have suc- 
ceeded in this market; they like the 
larger premiums, the higher persistency 
of the business, the daytime activity and 
the associations they develop with this 
sincere, friendly group of people. But 
as an industry, we have fallen far be- 
hind in our obligation to the business 
farmers of this nation. 

(Continued on Page 191) 
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“THE MAJOR LEAGUE AGENCY” 
The title is ours by adoption. It all began because several © We have now paid for over $20,000,000. 
of our associates are former major league athletes. Now ; 
we earnestly believe we are entitled to the designation ¢ Our agency ranked No. | among all Mutual Benefit 
because we have an organization which is sincerely pro- Life agencies as of August 31st, 1959 — we ranked 
fessional in its attitude and service to our clients. Our No. 1 in gain over the same period of 1958. 
business operation is geared to high level, top quality @ We ranked No. | in. production for the month of 
performance, aided by an efficient staff. August, 1959. 
Proof of this professional quality is reflected in our We modestly submit that this annual progress is the 
agency’s annual production figures: result of careful planning, quality service and compre- 
e Each year since the agency opened in 1948 and paid hensive training in a great business of which we are 
for $1,400,000, our annual statement has shown an proud to be a part. 
increase in the amount of life insurance sales over the To those who over the years have availed themselves of 
preceding year. our agency’s facilities, we say “Thank you.” To all others, 
¢ For the first eight months of 1959 we paid for over we suggest you “Try us.” We know you will be pleased 
$19,000,000! with the efficient service of ““The Major League Agency.” 
OF 
MUTUAL BENEFIT The LIFE Insurance Company for TRUE SECURITY 
Home Office ee ae et ee ee oe ee Newark, N. J. 
110 EAST 42nd STREET OXford 7-2950 NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
Agency Supervisors 
H. GREGORY BEHAN Jr. LEWIS T. WHALEY SAMUEL B. LEVINE LEROY S. ZIDER, Jr. 
ALBERT GREENHOUSE, Brokerage Manager JOYCE KISLAK, Office Supervisor 
ys V)| . | . 
Our most sincere appreciation to you who have made it possible for 
us to exceed corresponding months production for 18 consecutive months. 
We are certain that the policies issued by our grand Company and the 
service which we are able to extend to General Insurance men are 
responsible for the record of which we are justly proud. Thanks a lot! ¢ 
of 
THE CONNECTICUT MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF 
HARTFORD, CONN. 








N. Y¥. - - - - + + + + WhHitehall 4-0300 
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The Old Age, Survivors and Disability 


Insurance System 


The Old-Age, Survivors, and Disability 
Insurance system affects the lives of the 
vast majority of the citizens of the 
United States. This program—com- 
monly called “Social Security” or, in al- 
phabet style, “OASDI”—was inaugurated 
by the Social Security Act of 1935 and 
has been changed from time to time by 
amendatory legislation. More than 13 
million persons are now receiving 
monthly benefits under the program, and 
almost 75 million persons are paying 
contributions (or taxes) under it this 
year. Many millions of other persons 
are also directly affected by the pro- 
gram in that they are potential benefi- 
ciaries in the event of the retirement, 
death, or disability of the covered 
workers. 

This article will first give certain basic 
principles of the system, will set forth 
briefly the development of the system 
over the years, and will conclude with a 
fairly detailed description of the pro- 
gram as it now exists. 


Definition of Social Insurance 


It will be observed that the word “in- 
surance” is formally included in the 
title of the program, and similarly much 
insurance terminology is utilized in de- 
scribing the program. Broadly speaking, 
it may be said that the system is social 
insurance, which is a term widely used 
internationally. At times the issue has 
been raised as to whether it is really 
proper to use the word “insurance” in 
connection with social security or social 
insurance. It would seem that this is 
justified because of the broad pooling 

. mechanism utilized in social security 
systems, even though from a strictly 
legalistic standpoint, proper usage of this 
word might also require that there be 
present a lawful and binding contract. 
Specifically, “Webster’s New Collegiate 
Dictionary, Second Edition, 1959,” gives 
the following as the primary definition 
of “insurance”: “Act of insuring; a con- 
tract whereby one party undertakes to 
indemnify or guarantee another against 
loss by a contingent event.” Social in- 
surance seems to qualify under the first 
portion of this definition, since “insur- 
ing” is defined as “assuring against loss 
by a contingent event.” 

It is recognized that the use of the 
term “social insurance” may result in 
some misunderstanding of the basic na- 
ture of a social security program by the 
general public, who will tend to think 
of it in terms of their acquaintance and 
knowledge of private insurance, or even 
government insurance involving a con- 
tractual relationship (such as the Na- 
tional Service Life Insurance program, 
Federal Employes Group Life Insurance, 
and parcel post insurance). Nonethe- 
less, the term “social insurance” is a 
very popular one both here and abroad, 
and by both usage and dictionary mean- 
‘ag seems proper. 

It should be clearly recognized that 


By Rosert J. Myers 


Chief Actuary, Department of Health, Education and Welfare, Social 
Security Administration, Washington, D. C. 


ILLUSTRATIVE MONTHLY BENEFITS UNDER OASDI SYSTEM FOR 
VARIOUS FAMILY CATEGORIES, BASED ON EARNINGS AFTER 1950 


(All figures rounded to nearest dollar) 


Average Aged 65 or Woman 
Monthly Over at Retiring 
Wage Retirement? at Age 62 
i, eR iy $ 33 $ 26 
TMD ic seve hoch 59 47 
[ND A canteace car 73 58 
PUD coed cu neuss 84+ 67 
POO CPT onsets 95 76 
MMOS et ieee 105 84 
BON os bias mnie 116 93 
A ee eg 127 102 
Widow Widow 
Aged 62 and 
or Over’ 1 Child® 
UB rs $ 33 $ 50 
Ue ers ae 44 89 
M0 is 205 <baee one 55 110 
PMY case chao ae 63 126 
oi ROR Nae 71 143 
BD 2cecwecseend 79 158 
BMD wc cwixrnwnne 87 174 
"Cae 95 191 


1 Also applies to disability beneficiary aged 50-64. 


Wife Aged 65 


Wife Aged 62 Retired Worker, 


or Over at at Wife, and 
Retirement? Retirement 1 Child? 
$ 50 $ 45 $ 53 
89 81 89 
110 100 120 
126 116 162 
143 131 190 
158 144 210 
174 160 232 
191 175 254 
Widow Widow and 
and 2 3 or More 2 Children 
Children Children Alone 
$ 53 $ 53 $ 41 
89 89 74 
120 120 91 
162 162 105 
190 203 119 
210 240 131 
232 254 145 
254 254 159 


2 Also applies to worker and dependent husband aged 65 or over, and to worker and 1 child. 

* Also applies to worker and 2 children, or to worker, dependent husband aged 65 or over, and 1 child. 
‘It is difficult to obtain this average wage for many years (see text). 

5 Also applies to aged dependent parent (65 or over for men and 62 or over for women), or to 1 


child alone. 
® Also applies to 2 aged dependent parents. 





social insurance and private insurance 
(including governmental insurance plans 
ona contractual basis) have certain ele- 
ments in common and certain elements 
that are distinctly different. This is not 
to say that, because of such differences, 
one form is good and the other form is 
bad. Rather, both forms have impor- 
tant—and complementary—roles to play 
in our economic and social life. 


Basic Principles of OASDI System 


There are a number of what might be 
termed “basic principles” of the OASDI 
program, Among these are the follow- 
ing: (1) the benefits are based on pre- 
sumptive need; (2) the benefits should 
provide a floor of protection; (3) the 
benefits should be related to earnings; 
(4) there should be a balance of social 
adequacy and individual equity, and (5) 
financing should be on a self-supporting 
contributory basis. Each of these prin- 
ciples will now be taken up in turn. 


Benefits Based on Presumptive Need 

Certain categories of social risk are 
established by the law, and benefits are, 
in general, paid when these eventuate. 
Thus, for example, old-age benefits are 
not payable automatically upon attain- 
ment of a given age, such as 65 for men 
and 62 for women, but rather only upon 
retirement, Likewise, benefits for sur- 
viving widows are not payable for their 
full lifetime but only for as long as 
they are not remarried (and also subject 
to their not being substantially gainfully 
employed). The retirement requirement 
is frequently misunderstood as being a 
means test or needs test. When con- 
sidered in that light, some critics believe 
that the retirement test is unfair in that 


only earned income is used as a criterion 
for paying benefit while investment in- 
come is disregarded. This procedure, 
however, is essential if we are to have a 
system paying retirement benefits and 
not a charity program based on indi- 
vidual needs as determined by social 
workers. The latter would be an inimical 
basis insofar as insurance companies and 
other savings organizations are con- 
cerned because individual and group 
thrift would be discouraged thereby. 

It is sometimes said that social secur- 
ity benefits are intended to be a replace- 
ment of earnings when certain risks take 
place, but this is not entirely correct. 
In many instances, retirement benefits 
are paid (and quite properly so) even 
though the individual had not been sub- 
stantially gainfully employed for some 
years before the minimum retirement 
age. Under such circumstances, it can 
be argued that the benefits are logically 
payable because the individual, by work- 
ing in his younger years, was accumu- 
oes certain deferred retirement bene- 

oS; 


Floor of Protection Concept 


It is generally agreed that social se- 
curity benefits should provide only a 
minimum floor of protection against the 
various risks. There is, however, a great 
diversity of opinion as to how far apart 
the floor and the ceiling should be. At 
one extreme are those who believe that 
the floor should be so low as to be vir- 
tually non-existent. At the other ex- 
treme, some believe that the floor should 
be high enough to provide a comfortable 
standard of living, disregarding any eco- 
nomic security that private or group 
methods might provide. The middle 


ground, perhaps, is that the benefits un- 
der a social insurance system should, 
along with other income and assets, be 
sufficient to yield a reasonably satisfac- 
tory minimum standard of living for the 
great majority of individuals. Then, any 
small residual group still in need should 
be taken care of by supplementary social 
assistance. 


Earnings—Related Benefits 


Because of the “floor of protection” 
concept, it seems desirable from a social 
standpoint that benefits should be rela- 
tively larger for those with low earnings 
than for those with high earnings. Ac- 
cordingly, the benefit formula under the 
OASDI system has always been heavily 
“weighted,” so that a higher benefit rate 
applied to the lower portion of earnings 
than to the higher portion. Since con- 
tributions (or taxes) are likewise re- 
lated to earnings—although directly pro- 
portional, up to the maximum earnings 
base—there is some appeal to the public 
in the fact that the higher an indi- 
vidual’s earnings (and likewise taxes), 
the higher his benefits will be. 


Individual Equity and Social Adequacy 


Whenever a social security system in- 
volves contributions from the potential 
beneficiaries, the question of individual 
equity versus social adequacy arises. In- 
dividual equity means that the contribu- 
tor receives benefit protection directly 
related to the amount of his contribu- 
tions, or in other words, actuarially 
equivalent thereto. Social adequacy 
means that the benefits paid will pro- 
vide for all contributors a certain stand- 
ard of living. The two concepts are thus 
generally in direct conflict, and social 
security systems usually have a benefit 
basis falling between complete individual 
equity and complete social adequacy. 
Usually, the tendency is more toward 
social adequacy than individual equity. 


Individual private insurance policies 
are, of course, necessarily based on the 
individual equity concept. This does not 
mean that each individual will neces- 
sarily always get exactly his money back 
plus interest (as in the case of a savings 
bank account or some_ government 
bonds). Rather, insurance company con- 
tracts have premium rates actuarially 
determined for the benefits provided, so 
that policyholders in the same risk class 
pay the same amount for the same bene- 
fit, Due to random chance, the relation- 
ship between premiums paid and benefits 
received under a private insurance com- 
pany contract will vary considerably for 
a given selected group of presumably 
identical risks. But, in advance, no one 
can foretell which of the group will die 
early (and thus receive benefits far in 
excess of premiums) and which will die 
after many years of premium participa- 
tion. 


The concept of social adequacy must, 
of necessity, play a large part in group 
plans and in social security systems. If 
too much individual equity were to pre- 
vail when a system is started, the bene- 
fits paid would be relatively small, Thus, 
many years would ‘elapse before the 
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system would begin to meet the purposes 
for which it was established. Nonethe- 
less, it is quite common to maintain a 
certain degree of individual equity in 
group plans and social security systems, 
although more stress is placed on social 
adequacy. 


Self-Supporting Contributory Basis 


In brief, the principle of self-support 
means that no general revenue appro- 
priations will, over the long-run, be 
needed to pay the benefits (and the ad- 
ministrative expenses). Available for 
such purposes will be the contributions 
(taxes) from workers and employers, 
and also the interest earned on the trust 
fund resulting from the excess of income 
over outgo of the system, which is, by 
law, invested only in United States gov- 
ernment securities. Such interest does 
not represent “contributions” or “finan- 
cial support” from either the General 
Treasury or the general taxpayer, since 
the interest on these investments would 
have to be paid, regardless of whether 
the securities were held by the trust fund 
or by private investors. 

The basic financing principle adopted 
by Congress in 1950, and since main- 
tained, for OASDI is that the program 
should be completely self-supporting 
from contributions of workers and em- 
ployers. Self-support can be achieved 
by any number of different contribution 
schedules—ranging, at one extreme, from 
a schedule higher in the early years than 
in the later (thus producing a “fully 
funded reserve”) to, at the other ex- 
treme, a schedule so slowly graded up 
that “pay-as-you-go” financing would, in 
effect, result. The actual basis adopted 
for OASDI (to date, at least) has been 
between “pay-as-you-go” and “fully 
funded”—probably, nearer the former. 

In carrying out this principle, the basis 
has been adopted that the employer and 
employe should share the cost equally, 
sach paying a percentage tax rate on 
earnings up to a certain specified maxi- 
mum aniount. At the same time, self- 
employed individuals who are covered by 
the system pay a tax rate equal to 75% 
of the combined employer-employe rate 
—a “political” and “practical” compro- 
mise between paying only the employe 
rate and paying the combined employer- 
employe rate. 


Development of OASDI System 


The original 1935 Act (effective in 
1937) provided only for retirement bene- 
fits (with no supplements for depend- 
ents) and lump-sum death payments (in 
the nature of refunds of accumulated 
contributions) for workers in commerce 
and industry. The 1939 Amendments 
broadened the program by including 
monthly survivor benefits and supple- 
mentary monthly benefits for retired 
workers with dependents. In addition, 
benefits in the early years of operation 
were increased, while those in the long- 
distant future for workers without de- 


pendents were decreased. 

During the 1940’s, the legislative en- 
actments were relatively minor and re- 
lated primarily to financing. Several 
times during the decade, amendments 
postponed the scheduled increase in the 
contribution rates. In other words, the 
tax rate was “frozen” at the initial level 
of 1% each from employer and employe 
until in 1950, it went up to 14%% each. 

The 1950 Amendments modified the 
system by a sizable extension of cover- 
age to employments previously not in- 
cluded, by roughly doubling the benefits. 
by liberalizing the retirement test, and 
by providing a definite long-range finan- 
cing basis. The principal effects of the 
1952 Amendments were to raise the bene- 
fit level slightly and to liberalize further 
the retirement test. The 1954 Amend- 
ments extended coverage even further 
(to virtually all types of employment), 
again increased the benefit level, further 
liberalized the retirement test, introduced 
the “disability freeze” provision (similar 
to waiver of premiums in private insur- 
ance), and increased the ultimate con- 
tribution rates. The 1956 Amendments 
extended coverage on a regular con- 
tributory basis to the armed forces and 
to certain other small groups, enlarged 
some beneficiary categories (by lowering 
the minimum eligibility age for women 
from 65 to 62, and by providing child’s 
benefits beyond age 18 if disabled), 
added monthly disability benefits begin- 
ning at age 50, and provided an imme- 
diate increase in the tax rates (in order 
to support the disability benefits). The 
1958 Amendments increased benefits 
slightly, liberalized the disability bene- 
fits both by adding dependents benefits 
and in other ways, and strengthened the 
financing basis of the system. It is in- 
teresting to note that one of the stated 
purposes incorporated in the title of 
these amendments was “to improve the 
actuarial status of the Trust Funds.” 

For further details on the historical 
development of the system, see “OASDI 
Provisions: Summary of Legislation, 
1935-58” by Robert J. Myers, Social Se- 
curity Bulletin, January 1959. 


Coverage Provisions of OASDI 
System 


Virtually all gainfully-employed per- 
sons are covered under the program (or 
could be covered by election). The major 
exceptions are self-employed physicians, 
most policemen and firemen with their 
own retirement systems, Federal govern- 
ment employes under the Civil Service 
Retirement system, low-income self-em- 
ployed persons, and farm and domestic 
workers with irregular employment. Rail- 
road workers are, in essence, covered 
under the OASDI program as a result of 
the provision for transfer of the wage 
credits of employes with less than 10 
years of service and as a result of the 
financial interchange provisions applica- 
ble to all railroad employes. 


Nonfarm Self-Employed 


All nonfarm self-employed persons ex- 
cept doctors of medicine are covered— 
both nonprofessional, such as store own- 
ers, and professional, such as lawyers 
and dentists. Earnings are reported an- 
nually on the income tax return, with no 
coverage when such earnings are less 
than 


Farm Operators 


Farmers are covered on the same gen- 
eral basis as other self-employed per- 
sons, except for a special simplified re- 
porting option for those with low in- 
comes. Coverage for farmers includes 
landlords who participate materially in 
farming operations. Under the simplified 
reporting basis, a farmer with gross in- 
come of not more than $1,800 a year 
may, instead of itemizing income and ex- 
pense, use two-thirds of his gross as 
earnings for OASDI purposes. Consist- 
ent with this, farmers with gross in- 
comes of over $1,800, but net incomes of 
less than $1,200, may report earnings of 

2 

Ministers 

Ministers may be covered by _ indi- 
vidual voluntary election. Their earnings 
are considered as self-employment in- 
come even if their compensation is in the 


form of regular salary. Such election 
must, in general, be made within two 
years after coverage is first available to 
the individual as a result of his having 
at least $400 of income. 


Employes of Nonfarm Private Employers 


All employes in private industry and 
commerce (including mining, transporta- 
tion other than railroads, service indus- 
tries, etc.) are compulsorily covered, with 
no minimum restrictions as to amount of 
earnings or length of employment. Full- 
time life insurance agents are defined by 
the law to be “employes” regardless of 
their common law status. 


Employes of Nonprofit Organizations 


Coverage for employes of nonprofit 
organizations is at the option. of each 
employing unit but requires a two-thirds 
concurring vote of the employe con- 
cerned. Once coverage is established, 
however, it is compulsory for new em- 
ployes. 


Employes of State and Local 
Governments 


Employes of state and local govern- 
ments can be covered at the option of 
the state and of the employing unit. In 
addition, where there is an existing re- 
tirement system, a majority of the em- 
ployes therein must vote in favor of 
coverage; however, policemen and fire- 
men aaniiee an existing retirement sys- 
tem cannot be covered under any cir- 
cumstances, except in a few specified 
states. In addition, there are a number 
of special provisions for designated 
states that facilitate coverage extension 
to employes under existing retirement 
systems by making subdivisions thereof 
(with each part being separately con- 
sidered for coverage). 


Employes of Federal Government 


Virtually all Federal civilian employes 
not under an existing retirement system 
and all members of the uniformed serv- 
ices are covered on a regular contribu- 
tory basis. Also, OASDI coverage on a 
coordinated basis applies to two small 
existing retirement systems (Tennessee 
Valley Authority and Board of Govern- 
ors of the Federal Reserve Board). 


Farm Workers 


Farm employment is covered if cash 
wages in a year from a particular em- 
ployer amount to at least $150. As an al- 
ternative, coverage is applicable if there 
are 20 or more days of employment re- 
munerated on a time basis (rather than 
a piece-rate basis). Foreign farm work- 
ers admitted on a temporary basis are 
not covered. 


Domestic Workers 


Domestic servants are covered if cash 
wages are $50 or more in a quarter from 
a single employer. 


Employment Abroad 


The preceding coverage discussion re- 
lates to employment in the United States 
(including Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, 
and the Virgin Islands) and on American 
vessels or airplanes. In addition, United 
States citizens working for American 
employers abroad are covered. Also, at 
the option of the employer, United 
States citizens working for foreign sub- 
sidiaries of American companies can be 
included in the system. 


Military Service Wage Credits 


The “gratuitous” wage credits of | pa 
a month for military service after Sep- 
tember 15, 1940 terminated at the end 
of 1956, since regular contributory cov- 
erage began then. The OASDI system 
is reimbursed for the additional benefits 
paid in the past as a result of these 
wage credits, and also such reimburse- 
ment is made to both trust funds for 
future benefit costs due to such gratui- 
tous wage credits, as these costs arise. 


OASDI Insured Status Conditions 


There are three kinds of insured 
status : “fully,” “currently,” and “disa- 
bility.” The first yields eligibility for all 


types of old-age and survivor benefits 
(with certain minor exceptions, where 
the second must also be present); the 





Robert J. Myers 


One of world’s most distinguished and 
widely quoted actuaries Mr. Myers has 
been called upon by many governments 
for assistance in establishing social] wel- 
fare systems. A graduate of Lehigh 
University and University of Iowa he 
began his career as a research assistant 
and mathematician in western colleges. 
Coming to Washington in 1934 he took 
actuarial assignments from many com- 
mittees, including the Social Security 
Board. In 1947 he became chief actuary 
of Social Security Administration. He 
entered the Army in 1945 in Office of 
the Surgeon General, major duties being 
tabulation and analyses of medical data. 
Later, he held chief actuarial post to a 
Congressional committee with regard to 
railroad retirement legislation. 
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second gives eligibility for certain sur- 
vivor benefits; and the third is a partial 
requirement for the disability freeze and 
for disability monthly benefits. Insured 
status is defined in terms of quarters of 
coverage, either $50 of wages paid in a 
calendar quarter or $100 of self-employ- 
ment income credited to that quarter 
(except as noted hereafter). With cer- 
tain minor exceptions, covered self-em- 
ployed individuals are always credited 
with 4 quarters of coverage each year, 
as is also the case for persons with the 
maximum amount of taxable wages in a 
year. Special rules similar to those for 
self-employed individuals apply to farm 
workers, whose coverage depends on an 
annual, rather than a quarterly, earnings 
amount. 

Fully insured status is achieved if the 
individual’s quarters of coverage number 
at least half of the quarters elapsing 
since 1950 (or age 21, if later) and be- 
fore attainment of the minimum retire- 
ment age (65 for men and 62 for women), 
with minimum and maximum require- 
ments of 6 and 40 quarters of coverage, 
respectively. Under an alternative pro- 
vision, an individual is fully insured if 
he has quarters of coverage after 1954 at 
least equal to the number of quarters 
elapsing after 1955 up to, but not includ- 
ing, the quarter of attainment of retire- 
ment age (or death, if earlier) and has 
at least six such quarters of coverage. 
This alternative will be operative only 
for persons reaching retirement age 
after June 1954 and before October 1960, 
or dying after March 1956 and before 
October 1960; those who attained retire- 
ment age before July 1954, by obtaining 
six quarters of coverage at any time, 
meet the “regular” requirements. 

Currently insured status is achieved 
by having six quarters of coverage in 
the 13-quarter period ending with the 
quarter of death, attainment of minimum 
retirement age, or actual retirement. 

Disability insured status is achieved by 
having 20 quarters of coverage in the 40- 
quarter period ending with the quarter 
of disablement. Periods of permanent 
and total disability for individuals who 
have both fully insured status and dis- 
ability insured status do not “count 
against” the individual in measuring the 
elapsed period for any of the insured 
status categories (the “disability freeze” 
provision). 


OASDI Beneficiary Categories 


Men are eligible for an old-age insur- 
ance benefit at age 65 (and women at 
age 62) if fully insured. The amount of 
this benefit is 100% of the primary in- 
surance amount (defined later) except in 
the case of a woman worker first claim- 
ing benefit before age 65. In the latter 
case, there is reduction in the benefit of 
5/9% for each month below age 65 at 
time of retirement. Thus, a woman re- 
tiring at exact age 62 receives a 20% life- 
time reduction, which closely approxi- 
mates an “actuarial equivalent” basis. 
Payments are made only after an indi- 
vidual files a claim and is, in effect, sub- 
stantially retired (retirement test pro- 
visions described hereafter). Retroactive 
payments for as much as 12 months be- 
fore filing of the claim may be made 
with respect to all monthly benefits. 

(Continued on Page 158) 
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Life Insurance Company Income Tax Act of 1959 


An 


Probably the most significant event 
on the future of 
ness of the last year was the enactment 
of a new Federal income tax law appli- 
cable to life insurance companies. This 
cael a period of thirteen years of un- 
certainty during which the companies 
and the government have sought to solve 
what Senator Byrd, chairman of the 
Senate Finance Committee, called the 
most complex tax problem that had come 
before him for solution during his 30 


years in Congress. 


the life insurance busi- 


Joint Committee Appointed 


It will be recalled that the whole prob- 
lem developed in 1946 when it was dis- 
covered that, under the then existing tax 
law which had been enacted in 1942, life 
insurance companies would pay no tax 
on their 1947 life insurance operations. 


It was recognized by all that such 
situation would not be permitted to con- 
tinue indefinitely. Immediately, the life 
insurance business went to work on the 
problem. After careful consideration by 
interested groups, a Joint Committee of 
high ranking company officers was ap- 
pointed as representing the American 
Life Convention and the Life Insurance 
Association of America. Subsequently, 
it was expanded to include the Life In 
surers Conference. The committee, under 
the chairmanship of the late A. J. Mc- 
Andless, president of Lincoln National 
Life, immediately began studies which 
continued almost without interruption 
until the Congress enacted the 1959 law 
Mr. McAndless was succeeded as chair- 
man by Claris Adams, then president of 
the Ohio State Life Insurance Company 
in 1950, who served until 1954 when 
Robert L. Hogg, now vice chairman of 
the board of the Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society, became chairman. He was 
succeeded by Judge Deane C. Davis, 
president of the National Life Insurance 
Co. of Vermont, in 1957. Over the years 
this committee was the focal point for 
the development of policy on behalf of 
the companies and for its presentation on 
behalf of the companies to the appropri- 
ate governmental bodies. This was a 
formidable task. Life insurance com- 
panies are not like other corporations and 
they are not like each other. To find 
courses of action representative of the 
views of the great majority of companies 
and to which nearly all companies could 
subscribe required a high order of insti- 
tutional statesmanship. 


Establish Temporary Formula 


Until the enactment of the 1959 law, 
the tax law passed in 1942 was never re- 
pealed. Its operation was suspended, 
however, from 1949 through 1958 by a 
series of enactments which either estab- 
lished a temporary formula or extended 
temporary formulae. During that period 
new formulae were adopted in 1950, 1951 
and 1955. All of these, as did the 1942 
law, imposed a tax upon net investment 
income. All of them were temporary in 
character because no agreement could be 
reached by Congress and the govern- 
mental representatives on a definitive 
method of taxation which could be sup- 


Actuary Surveys 


By AcFrep N. GuERTIN 
Actuary, American Life Convention 


ported as a long term program. Each 
year amendments or extensions were ne- 
cessary to prevent the automatic opera- 
tion of the 1942 law which was regarded 
by practically all interested parties as 
inequitable and oppressive in that the 
vagaries in operation of the formulae 
were such that in some years it produced 
no taxes and in others it produced un- 
conscionably high taxes. Further, it did 
not apply the operating experience of 
individual companies to their individual 
taxes but averaged the experience over 
ali companies. 


Full scale hearings on the tax problem 
had been conducted by Congress in 
1949, 1950 and 1954. In each case only 
temporary legislation resulted. Hearings 
in other years led to extensions or mod- 
ifications of relatively minor character. It 
was in the spring of 1958 during a Senate 
Finance Committee hearing that it be- 
came fully apparent that further exten 
sions of the type of legislation under 
which companies had been taxed be- 
tween 1942 and 1957 would not be enacted 
and that a new formula with at least 
some reasonable chance of permanency 
would have to be devised during the year 
if return to the 1942 formula was to be 
avoided. Failure of Congress to legis- 
late would place the taxation of com- 
panies on the basis of the 1942 law. 


Model Bills Developed by the Industry 


This situation resulted in great ac- 
tivity within the business. The Joint 
Committee through subcommittee studies 
developed two model bills. One bill would 
impose a tax on net investment income 
and on stockholder cash dividends paid 
from sources other than investment in- 
come. The other bill would impose a tax 
on total net income analogous to that 
used in the case of corporations gener- 
ally. There was wide discussion through- 
out the business and a considerable vol- 
ume of statistics based on these two 
approaches was collected in the hope 
that it might be possible for the com- 
panies to find a common ground and to 
make an affirmative proposal on how the 
business should be taxed. 


Other groups had also been studying 
the tax problem. Close liaison was main- 
tained among them. The studies of one 
of these groups resulted in the sponsor- 
ship in the House late in 1958 of a bill 
which would tax mutual companies like 
ordinary corporations but which would 
set a minimum tax on each company. This 
minimum would be based on the formula 
used in the last effective stop gap law. 


President Signs Life Insurance Company 
Income Tax Act of 1959 


While no action was taken on this bill, 
Chairman Wilbur Mills of the House 
Ways and Means Committee announced 
that he had assigned the subject of the 
life insurance company tax to the Sub- 
committee on Internal Revenue Taxation 
of which he was also chairman and that 
hearings on an appropriate tax formula 
would start in November 1958. Extensive 
hearings were held, the Subcommittee 
report was presented, work by the Ways 
and Means Committee on a bill began in 





ALFRED N, GUERTIN 


January and the resulting measure, H.R. 
4245, was passed by the House in Febru- 
ary. Hearings thereon were conducted 
by the Senate Finance Committee in 
March and the House bill with amend- 
ments was passed by the Senate in May. 
Following approval of a conference re- 
port by both Houses, the President 
signed the bill on June 25, 1959. The bill 
covers insurance operations of the year 
1958 and subsequent years, and is identi- 
fiable as the Life Insurance Company 
Income Tax Act of 1959 


The new tax law is a very complicated 
measure. There are three distinct phases 
to the bill. For the purposes of this 
article they are designated as “phase 
one,” “phase two” and “phase three.” 
Phase one exacts a tax upon net invest- 
ment income less a deduction for interest 
needed to maintain reserves under a for- 
mula that ties the amount of reserves 
and the amount of interest needed for 
reserve purposes to the actual investment 
experience of the company. Phase two 
exacts a tax upon one-half of the excess 
of gains from operation, less certain de- 
ductions, over the taxable income de- 
veloped in phase one. If the gain from 
operations, subject to certain limitations, 
is less than the taxable income de- 
veloped in phase one, the former be- 
comes the taxable income under both 
phases. The third phase exacts an addi- 
tional tax on any amounts set aside for 
stockholders out of gains from opera- 
tion not previously taxed under phase 
one or phase two. Finally, a tax is ex- 
acted on capital gains. Various deduc- 
tions, adjustments and deferments are 
provided for in the bill. While many of 
these are of great importance, most of 
them are outside the scope of this article. 


It is estimated that the new law, leav- 
ing capital gains and losses out of con- 
sideration, will increase the 1958 tax bill 
of all companies combined from $319 mil- 
lion to $500 million. The smaller figure 


the Probable Effect on Companies and Policyholders 


is calculated on the basis of the tax law 
in effect for 1957. While the overall in- 
crease is about 60%, this ratio does not 
apply at all in the case of individual com- 
panies. It was shown in the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee Report that the in- 
crease would be about 45% for mutual 
companies and 90% for stock companies. 
The change in formulae is such, how- 
ever, that neither percentage applies to 
individual companies. Many will pay 
much larger percentage increases while 
many will pay smaller. Variations from 
the average will be wider in the case of 
stock companies than in the case of 
mutuals. Indeed, some companies will 
pay much reduced taxes or no tax at all. 


Effect of New Tax Law on Cost of 
Insurance to Policyholders 


The first question that arises in one’s 
mind, of course, is what the effect will 
be of the new tax law on the cost of in- 
surance to policyholders. In this respect 
life insurance does not differ from other 
businesses. Taxes add to costs, and in- 
creased costs tend to flow to the con- 
sumer. That the increase in taxes will 
be reflected in the cost of insurance to 
policyholders is a foregone conclusion. 


It is clearly evident that, in the case 
of participating insurance, the additional 
taxes will be reflected in the dividends 
on existing and on new policies alike. 
There is no other source for the funds 
available to pay the increase. In the 
case of non-participating insurance, the 
resulting increase, although just as real, 
is not so clearly defined. Certainly, com- 
panies in fixing non-participating rates 
and non-forfeiture benefits will include 


margins which reflect the anticipated 
higher taxes. There is, of course, pos- 
sibility that some of the tax will be 


borne by stockholders, particularly the 
phase three tax. It may be that even 
this tax can become a factor in fixing 
of future premium rates. Only analysis 
of future operations as against opera- 
tions under prior law will give any real 
indication of the division of impact as 
between policyholders and stockholders. 

As I have indicated, the cost of insur- 
ance in the case of participating policies 
will be increased. Interest in excess of 
that required to maintain reserves is one 
of the most important factors in deter- 
mining the level of dividends to policy- 
holders. Except in times of unusually 
low investment yields, there is sufficient 
margin in the interest factor, after the 
payment of taxes, to provide for the 
normal increase in surplus required by 
the growth of business. That being so, 
a mutual company will in most cases 
find itself in the position of being able 
to return in dividends to policyholders 
all of the margins arising from other 
sources. In these circumstances, it can 
divest itself of any impact of phase two 
tax. In the great majority of cases, 
therefore, the tax assessed upon mutual 
companies will be limited to the phase 
one tax. This would lead one to the gen- 
eral conclusion that the impact upon 
dividends of the new tax will be reflected 
only in the interest factor in the divi- 
dend itself, and the rate of interest at 


(Continued on* Page 188) 
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They Like the Insurance Business 


(conmoillicall Whatual Wives ed Why — 


At the recent national conference of Connecticut Mutual Life agents at Banff, 
Canada, a special program was held for the many wives in attendance. Highlight 
was presentation of awards for a letter-writing contest on the topic, “We like life 


insurance in our family because . 


William H. Whorf, superintendent of agencies, presented prizes to writers of the 
six letters judged best of the more than 100 received. Winners were Mrs. Jerry J. 


Coursey, Jr., 


Denver; Mrs. George E. Deras, Omaha; 


Mrs. Robert H. Stedman, Jr., 


Charlotte; Mrs. Robert H. Stone, Peoria; Mrs. Verne D. Waldron, Lubbock, and 


Mrs. Richard L. Walker, Oklahoma City. 


The six prize-winning letters follow. 


Mrs. George E. Deras 
Omaha, Nebraska 


You ask me if I’m glad to be 

An underw riter’s wife 

And is it joy and happiness 

Or is it care and strife! 

Well, that’s a question, good, too, 
That I can answer well 

For I have been ‘an agent’s wife 
For quite a lengthy spell. 

Of course he’s often out at night 
And I’m at home alone, 

But doctors’ wives experience that,— 
And I don’t hear them moan. 

In fact, the wife of any man 

Who makes the grade today 
Will find herself alone sometimes,— 
An easy price to pay 

For our success and all the things 
Success brings to our door. 

Come see our home, it’s lovelier 
That what I knew before 

My George took up insurance and, 
Just wait, I’ll tell you more. 


Convention trips, vacations—they 
Are bonuses worth while; 

A dandy car and fancy clothes, 
Good times—of course I smile 
For life insurance does it all,— 
Commissions, how we love them! 
If there are clouds occasionally, 
There’s sunny sky above them. 
Renewals! How they pyramid 
Each year the tetal’s higher 
When we get old it’s going to be 
So easy to retire. 


And, I don’t feel the work is hard 

For George is getting fat ; 

But he is well and strong and I 

Sure like him just like that. 

) oft recall the days long past 

When life required endurance, 

Then thank the Lord my George 
stepped out 

And took up life insurance. 


Our children are a happy lot 

And we have quite a few 

And when they’re ready they will have 
An education, too. 

Oh yes, this life insurance work 
Makes for a happy life 

And happy Doris Deras who’s 

A life insurance wife. 





Mrs. Verne D. Waldron 
Lubbock, Texas 

Trying to tell, in one hundred words, 
the many reasons why we enjoy being 
a life insurance family is almost im- 
possible. However, the very fact that 
we address Ray Simpkin, our vice presi- 
dent, by his first name, and affection- 
ately refer to our president as “Charlie” 
tells a great part of the story. 

Another reason is that we have no 
“bosses.” Our general agent and _ his 
wife are dear friends with whom we 
can, and do, discuss any problems. 

We are independent. Our opportuni- 
ties are limited only by own own initia- 
tive, determination and ambition, and 


Verne is richly endowed with all of 
these. We are secure. We fear no 
periods of enforced idleness induced by 
depressions or strikes. We have tenure, 
with no arbitrary retirement because of 
age. 

We enjoy the company conventions in 
beautiful surroundings, where we appre- 
ciate the stimulating contacts and ex- 
change of ideas with associates whose 
goals and ideals are similar to our own. 

Our rewards, both monetary and spir- 
itual, are gratifying. Each day presents 
new situations and opportunities to help 
others while improving our own financial 
picture. 

Having survived the depression years, 
when selling a $5,000 policy was cause 
for celebration, we have seen the selling 
of insurance rise to its present stature 
of a highly respected profession, thanks 
to training courses for the agents. 


Mrs. Jerry J. Coursey, Jr. 
Denver, Colorado 
We enjoy life insurance work in our 
family because it seems to be tailor- 
made to fit us as individuals. Everyone 
agrees that a successful life insurance 
man must love to meet and help people 
and have a great interest in his fellow 
man. My husband certainly possesses 
these qualities. He loves his work and 
is very proud of being a member of a 
profession that helps so many people. 
He enjoys the wonderful satisfaction 
a man experiences when he works with 
a company, and with people, he admires 
and respects. He also has the pleasure 
of knowing he is a self-employed man 
and though the hours may be long, he 
knows he and his family, as well as his 
policyholders, will benefit from his work, 
There is no other business in which our 
bread-winner could put his talents to 
work and do as well financially. 
Another reason I like this work is that 
I enjoy the hours I spend alone in the 
evening when the children are asleep 
and my husband has appointments. As 
we have four small boys, my days are 
very full and I put this time alone to 
good use. If my work iis done, I catch 
up on my reading or I just plain think. 
Though I would prefer his company at 
this time, being alone a few hours a 
day is not the biggest sacrifice a woman 
ever made. In fact it’s my belief that 
everyone, to be a truly whole person, 
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should have a little time alone each 
day. 

However, the most important reason 
I have for enjoying the “Life Insurance 
Business” is that my husband is so hap- 
py in his work. A woman with an 
unhappy mate has many problems. In 
a truly happy family, a man must have 
not only the love of his wife and chil- 
dren but also their respect and admira- 
tion. A man who feels himself to be 
a failure cannot command this respect 
and admiration or be a success as a 
husband and father. We certainly do 
not think of our “Insurance Man” as a 
failure! In fact our family looks for- 
ward with hopeful anticipation to the 
rewarding years ahead in the work we 
all enjoy. 


Mrs. Robert H. Stedman, Jr. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


We enjoy life insurance work in our 
family because my husband loves his 
work. Through his efforts we feel that 
we are building a great future with 
security upon retirement as well as giv- 
ing us a livable income better than that 
of many. My husband is very conscien- 
tious about his job and when sales are 
made he feels that he has done some- 
thing for mankind. His attitude is to 
serve his prospects by helping them to 
fulfill their needs and to sell to their ad- 
vantage rather than to benefit his own 
pocketbook. 

Our family life in the Connecticut 
Mutual has made for us many friends 
who have enriched our lives to a large 
degree. We have also had the oppor- 
tunity to take many trips which we 
would not have taken had we not been 
in this great business. I am most proud 
and honored to be a part of this big 
family. 





Mrs. Robert H. Stone 
Peoria, Ill. 

We enjoy life insurance work in our 
family because it gives us: 

Pride—both in our company, the Con- 
necticut Mutual, and in our chosen 
profession. 

Prestige—not only in our circle of 
friends, but also in our community as a 
whole. 

Pleasure—in serving our fellow man as 
well as enjoying the wonderful trips to 
the far corners of our country as a 
reward for a job.well done. 

Profit—in the form of tan adequate 
income. 

Pleasant associations —with our co- 
workers in the Peoria agency, to say 
nothing of my husband’s many satisfied 
policyholders. 

Peace of mind—-for security in the 
present and the prospect of a carefree 
retirement. 


Mrs. Richard L. Walker 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


The Richard L. Walker family cer- 
tainly does enjoy the life insurance busi- 
ness! 

We enjoy the feeling of security and 
achievement provided by our own life 
insurance program. We enjoy helping 
others—our friends and neighbors—find 
this sense of security for themselves. 

We enjoy cherished friendships with 
our company friends all over the United 
States. They are of the highest calibre 
and are honest, upright, and sincere 
citizens. We enjoy the opportunity to 
see these friends almost annually at the 
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FIVE WINNERS OF THE LETTER-WRITING CONTEST among wives of Connecticut Mutual Life agents are (left 
to ag A Mrs. Jerry J. Coursey, Jr.; Mrs. George E. Deras; Mrs. Verne D. Waldron; Mrs. Richard L. Walker, and Mrs. 


Robert H 


Mutual’s recent national conference at Banff, Canada. 


most superb company meetings imagin- 
able! 

We enjoy the fact that our monetary 
rewards are in direct proportion to our 
own enthusiasm and ambition. We en- 
joy the feeling of being in business for 
ourselves, yet we have all the aids for 


success provided by the company, and 
we have the whole- hearted encourage- 
ment of the ‘ ‘competitors” in our own 
agency. We enjoy the stature we have 
gained in the community as a highly 
respected businessman’s family. 

We enjoy the privilege of serving God 


. Stone. The sixth winner, Mrs. Robert H. Stedman, Jr., was absent when the photo was taken at the Connecticut 


and our fellow man with our time, our 
talents, and our money 
—through church gifts and activities 
—through civic activities for the bet- 
terment of our community 
—through selling a product 
makes a man a better man! 


which 





The Increasing Need — Kelly 


(Continued from ‘Page 20) 
Usually the number of dollars will per- 
mit only one choice and that choice in- 
evitably is life insurance. 





Later, as our income grows, our ability 
to save grows, and with it our bank ac- 
count and equity ownership. If we own 
our own business or have an established 
professional practice we find that their 
worth when added to our equity and 


other worth brings life insurance to the 
fore as the best means of insuring our 
potential or the true worth of our busi- 
ness interests. Then two words came to 
the fore. Estate and Inheritance Taxes, 
and the problem is again one of pro- 


viding dollars, this time for the tax col- 
lector. 

Equities or business interest might be 
sold but will there be a fair market price 
available and will it be the proper thing 
to do at that time? Some one once said 
that death never comes at the right time. 
How true. Remember that the individ- 
ual’s striving for success and achieving 
that success together with the very in- 
flation psychology that started him on a 
program of equity ownership has re- 
sulted in his turning to life insurance 
property to provide the increased need 
for dollars. 

Perhaps our man isn’t facing the 
estate and inheritance tax_problem, but 
one of retirement income. Equity owner- 
ship may well be a part of that retire- 
ment program but the uncertainties of 
the future demand a sound minimum 
base of guaranteed number of dollars. 
Remember, your house has a concrete 
foundation. Stilts in the sand are passe 
else the foundation and the house wash 
away. 


It Living Cost Drops, It’s Slowly 


The truly alarming pace of modern 
medicine and science in increasing our 
life span has made retirement planning 
a significant one. Individual recessions 
and financial upsets are bad enough 
when they strike but during retirement 
they could be disastrous. Even though a 
recession of nationwide scope might 
strike at the time of our own financial 
strain it must be remembered that the 
cost of living never drops as rapidly as 
our own income. Our income usually 
drops like a lead balloon while the cost 
of living drops as slowly as an air-filled 
one. If we haven’t provided a definite 
green-back cushion, the impact from the 
fall might well be fatal. 

I believe that nothing will ever replace 
a sound life insurance program; it can 
only supplement it. The very people 
selling equity investments themselves 
share a similar belief in their recom- 
mendations to their customers to obtain 
an adequate life insurance program be- 
fore entering into an equity program. 
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Federal Taxation Affecting Life Insurance Salesmen 


And Policyholders In 1959 


By Paut H. Waker 


Assistant Counsel, Life Insurance Association of America 


In a year in which the ablest talents of the life insurance business and a large 
part of the Government have been devoted to an exhaustive examination of the 
taxation of life insurance companies one might well suppose that those many im- 
porant areas of specific and direct interest to life insurance agents and policyhold- 
ers in the field of Federal taxation would lie dormant. In some measure this was 
the case. An understanding of the complexities of the life insurance business that 
had to be taken into account in attempting to find a fair and proper method of 
taxing the companies required time of both legislators and administrative personnel 
of the Government that might otherwise have been devoted to tax reform or to the 
development of rulings and regulations long awaited under the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954, and the Technical Amendments Act of 1958. Still further delay in 
these other matters was caused by the necessity for the publication of forms and 
temporary rules governing the first returns to be filed by the companies under the 
new Life Insurance Company Tax Act. 

If final action has been taken on but few of the Federal tax items of interest 
to agents and policyholders, it was nonetheless no time to be caught napping. A 
great many foundations for next year’s legislative program were built before the 
1959 session had ended. For example, the handsome new hearing room of the Senate 
Finance Committee had scarcely been emptied of its standing-room-only crowds of 
life insurance executives attending the company tax hearings before the first 
session on H. R. 10, the individual retirement bill was scheduled. And, in the House 
of Representatives, the chairman of the Ways and Means Committee laid plans for 
extensive hearings in November on tax reform in all areas of taxation, specifically 
including tax treatment of retirement income and employe benefits. 

In addition, life insurance has become so interwoven with both individual and 
business financial planning that the very broadest view of the field of Federal 
taxation is necessary if these important interests are to be protected. New legisla- 
tion introduced during the year on taxation of trusts, partnerships, corporations and 
stockholders, and small business, all of which are ready for action during the next 
session, have a bearing upon uses of life insurance. Life insurance men will be 
especially interested in the extensive revision of the laws pertaining to Federal 
liens, including tax liens, contained in bills introduced in both Houses of Congress. 
Among the host of other matters placed before Congress were proposals to allow 
tax credit for the extra cost of fringe benefits for older employes, deduction of 
retirement income, new treatment of expenses of debit salesmen, and expanded 
deductions for health insurance premiums. 


smaller employers who are forced to 
set up insured pension plans rather 
than trusteed pension plans, because 
of the greater risk and higher ratio 
of expenses connected with the oper- 
ation of a small trust. A higher tax 
on similar earnings in the hands of 


Life Company Tax Act Removes 
Pension Discriminations 

For the most part, the life insurance 

agent and the policyholder will happily 

leave consideration of all matters re- 

lating to the taxation of life insurance 


compé unies to their ow n home offices. insurance companies than is provided 
An exception to this is the new treat- in the case of trusteed plans there- 
ment of pension reserves, for the first fore is generally discriminatory 
time placing life insurance companies against small businesses.” 


on a basis more comparable to that of i 
investment 





-other institutions which provide pension 
coverages. Although this new treat- 
ment becomes effective gradually during 
tax years 1959 and 1960, it is of immedi- 
ate consequence in anything of such 
long range nature as pension planning, 
and it is important that life insurance 
salesmen realize the benefit of this pro- 
vision of the new law. 

Trusts which meet the tests for quali- 
fication set up under the Internal Rev- 
enue Code have for many years been 
completely exempt from Federal income 
tax on their investment income. If, how- 
ever, a qualified plan is insured, any 
investment income realized upon the 
reserves for such a plan has been taxed 
to the life insurance company. The ob- 
vious result has been higher costs and 
a competitive disadvantage to life in- 
surance companies. This fact was often 
brought out by those who had to weigh 
the merits of a non-insured pension plan 
against an insured plan. The following 
statement from the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee Report (S. Rept. No. 291, 86th 
Congress, Ist Session, page 8) illustrates 
one aspect of the problem: 

“Generally speaking, it is the 


Under the new law, the 
income on reserves allocable to con- 
tracts (either individual or group) under 
qualified pension plans, and under pen- 
sion plans of exempt charities, educa- 
tional institutions and the like, will not 
be included in computing the taxable 
investment income of a life insurance 
company. This provision is made spec- 
ifically applicable to the pension plans 
set up by life insurance companies for 
their own employes, including qualified 
plans which include life insurance sales- 
men, to the extent that they may be 
covered under qualified plans. (See Sec. 
7701 (a) (2) of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954). There is a gradual in- 
troduction of this new principle, with 
the exclusion fully effective in 1961. 
Henceforth, life insurance companies 
should be able to provide pension cov- 
erages at a lower cost to the policy- 
holders. 


The Individual Retirement Bill 


Another aspect of pensions, pensions 
for the self-employed, occupied the at- 
tention of Congress and the taxpaying 
public for a great part of 1959. As Con- 


gress opened for the year, many spokes- 
men expressed the opinion that the out- 
look for some legislation to provide tax 
incentives for savings by self-employed 
persons looked brighter than ever be- 
fore. On the first day of Congress, Con- 
gressmen Eugene L. Keough and Rich- 
ard M. Simpson, both of them members 
of the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, introduced bills identical to the 
individual retirement bill that had been 
passed by the House of Representatives 
late in the preceding session, but which 
had arrived in the Senate too late for 
consideration before Congress adjourned. 


The bill, H. R. 10, was the product 
of many years’ development. From the 
point of view of the life insurance busi- 
ness, it represented a substantial im- 
provement over the original version of 
this legislation introduced several years 
ago. The current bill allows the use of 
both existing and new ordinary life in- 
surance policies as well as endowment 
and annuity contracts. Annual deduc- 
tions would be allowed for up to 10% 
of net earnings from self-employment 
or $2,500, whichever is less, with an 
overall lifetime limit of $50,000. Retire- 
ment deposits are defined as payments 
to a restricted retirement fund or to a 
life insurance company under a _ re- 
stricted retirement policy. Restricted re- 
tirernent policy is defined to mean an 
annuity, endowment, or life insurance 
contract or combination thereof, other 
than a term insurance contract. Under 
a restricted retirement policy, the policy- 
holder would have to commit himself 
to take down the benefits by way of an 
annuity or otherwise beginning at age 
70%. Thus tax deferral might not be 
continued indefinitely. While such a re- 
striction would have to be imposed by 
separate agreement between the life in- 
surance company and the policyholder in 
the case of ordinary life insurance, the 
terminal age provision did not otherwise 
appear to constitute a limitation upon 
the use of ordinary life insurance as a 
part of the savings program. 


The Keogh bill, H. R. 10, was passed 
by the House, without material amend- 
ment, on March 16, 1959, and was re- 
ferred to the Senate Finance Committee. 
Hearings were commenced before the 
Senate Finance Committee in mid-June 
and continued intermittently through 
much of the summer. 


Statements Filed by Life 
Insurance Industry 


In the course of the hearings, state- 
ments were filed jointly by the American 
Life Convention and the Life Insurance 
Association of America, and by the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters. 
All three associations expressed agree- 
ment in principle with the proposal for 
the encouragement of individual savings 
toward retirement. 


As enacted by the House, the bill 
provided only for insurance, endowment 
and annuity contracts of “domestic” life 
insurance companies. Thus, no policies 
issued by Canadian companies would 
have been qualified as restricted retire- 





PAUL H. WALKER 


ment policies. Efforts of the American 
Life Convention and Life Insurance As- 
sociation of America, to amend the bill 
before House enactment were met by the 
insistence of the sponsors that no 
amendment be permitted on the House 
floor. Later in Senate hearings, ALC, 
LIAA, and NALU all urged this amend- 
ment, and the principal sponsor of the 
bill) Congressman Keogh, appeared be- 
fore the Finance Committee to recom- 
mend that the Senate amend the bill in 


accordance with the recommendations 
made by the insurance business. He re- 
peated this recommendation when he 


appeared before the Committee on its 
final day of hearings in August. So far, 
no opposition to this change appears to 
have developed. 


The company associations also recom- 
mended that provision be made for util- 
ization of Group permanent life insur- 
ance and Group annuity as savings media, 
that the treatment of that portion of 
the premiums under a restricted retire- 
ment policy used to provide pure life in- 
surance protection and the treatment of 
other values in such policies for which 
no deduction would be allowed under 
the bill be clarified and that exclusion 
from life insurance companies of earn- 
ings with respect to reserves held on 
restricted retirement policies be allowed, 
in keeping with the treatment which 
would be accorded restricted retirement 
trusts. 

The principal objection to the bill from 
the Treasury Department was that the 
loss of revenue would threaten to un- 
balance the budget. The Treasury fur- 
ther objected to the bill because it would 
provide tax relief for a special group of 
taxpayers, as opposed to the Treasury 
position that any tax savings would be 
reflected in the overall tax reductions 
for all taxpayers. A third important ob- 
jection was that the bill failed to pro- 
vide deductions for savings of employed 
persons as well as self-employed persons. 
Obviously, were this done, the revenue 
loss would be even greater. These major 


(Continued on -Page 48) 
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points’ were raised time and again as 
the proponents of the bill appeared be- 
fore the Senate Finance Committee. 
Members of the Committee were 
troubled also with the thought that en- 
actment of this legislation would en- 
courage self-employed people to set up 
themselves without 


pension plans for 
caring for their employes. They pointed 
out that under the Technical Amend- 


ments Act of 1958, the new Subchapter 
S provides a convenient means by which 
small employers may incorporate and 
obtain pension benefits so long as similar 
benefits are provided for other employes 
on a non-discriminatory basis. Members 
of the Finance Committee frequently ad- 
vised small business representatives ap- 
pearing in favor of H. R. 10, to avail 
themselves of the benefits of Subchapter 
S. (See below). 

No action was taken by the Senate on 
H. R. 10, prior to the end of the year 
and prospects were that the bill might 
face stiff opposition in the new session 
of Congress begining in 1960. The bill 
remains pending legislation, however, 
and the time factor is clearly in favor 
of the proponents of the bill. 


Retirement Plans For Small 
Businessmen 


The provisions of Subchapter S re- 
ferred to above as the answer to pen- 
sions for the small businessman were not 
fully tried by the end of the year, Under 
this new Subchapter, a corporation made 
up of not more than ten stockholders 
might elect to be taxed as a partnership, 
thereby avoiding the corporate tax. The 
result of this would be that many per- 
sons conducting business as a sole pro- 
prietorship or as a partnership and 
thereby ineligible for the tax benefits of 
qualified pension plans, group insurance, 
health insurance plans and other fringe 
benefits, might now incorporate and by 
becoming employes of the new corpora- 
tion, enjoy those tax-deferred fringe 
benefits without, however, incurring ad- 
ditional corporate taxes. 

Regulations governing the establish- 
ment of this new type of corporation, 
were published and made final during 


the year. Many small businesses such 
as filling stations, shops, advertising 
firms, construction companies and the 


like now operating in some other form 


could profitably utilize these provisions. 
However, the regulations were in a new 
field and not completely understood. The 
necessary complexities of these regula- 
tions were regarded as a hinderance to 
utilization of the device. The facts ap- 
peared to be, nonetheless, that in time 
understanding of these rules would grow, 
and the Subchapter S corporation would 
become an established fixture in the 
scheme of Federal taxation. The small 
business corporation is, and will continue 


to be, an important subject to the life 
insurance salesmen, and one area of 
real service to his customers. 


The Kintner Case 


Not even this advantage, however, is 
available to professional people who are 
forbidden by law or rules of ethics to in- 
corporate. In the practice of medicine, 
one answer to pensions and other fringe 
benefits may have been found in the 
device of the association. The well- 
known case of United States v. Kintner 
holds that such an association might be 
recognized as an association taxable as 
a corporation, thereby constituting mem- 
bers of the association the employes 
thereof. The Internal Revenue Service 
first held that it would not follow the 
Kintner case. Later the Service an- 
nounced that it would, in certain cases, 
adopt the results of the Kintner case, 
and would publish rules setting forth 
the conditions governing the establish- 
ment of a professional association. Since 
this announcement, nearly two years 
have gone by without publication of 
those rules. Meanwhile. another Court, 
the United States District Court for the 
Northern District of Texas, has held 
precisely the same as the Court held in 
the Kintner case. The new case of Galt 
v. United States adds one more page 
of encouragement to the _ professional 
man who hopes to be able to provide 
pensions for himself, Perhaps also it will 
provide encouragement for prompt pub- 
lication of Treasury rules on the sub- 
ject. It means that the life insurance 
salesmen must be on hand to make the 
benefits of life insurance, health insur- 
ance and annuities available to this new 
market. 


New Opportunities In Business 
Insurance 


The hazards of illness, old age, and 
death constitute a problem for the em- 
ployer as well as the employe, as has 
long been recognized by astute insurance 
planners. Certainly the financial shock 
of the loss of a key officer has been the 
fatal blow to many a small business, and 
added to that is the problem of liquida- 





Paul H. Walker 


Mr. Walker, one of the most highly 
regarded life insurance industry law 
counsel, was born in Baldwyn, Miss. He 
isa graduate of The George Washington 
University where he got the degrees of 
LL.B. and LLiM. He also did graduate 
work at Louisiana State University 
where he was assistant editor of the 
Year Book and president of LSU 
Chapter of Sigma Delta Phi. 

In World War II he enlisted as a rifle- 
man in the infantry; was awarded the 
Silver Star medal, Combat Infantry 
badge and European theatre ribbon with 
two battle stars. Subsequently commis- 
sioned in the Air Force he now holds 
rank of captain in its Reserves. 

Mr. Walker is a member of these bar 
associations: District of Columbia, 
American and Federal. He also belongs 
to American Judicature Society. He is 
associate editor of the District of Co- 
lumbia Bar Journal and is judge advo- 
cate of Post 15, AMVETS. He is reg- 
ister of St. John’s Church, Lafayette 
Square, Washington. 

Mrs. Walker was Gwendolyn Loomis 
of Feniston, Tex. 
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tion of the interests of deceased key per- 
sonnel when the heirs lack either the 
interest or the ability to contribute to 
the continued success of the business. 
The obvious solution is that those sur- 
viving participants in the business agree 
to buy out the interest of any deceased 
participant, and the surest way of having 
the funds with which to buy that interest 
is through insurance on his life. 

Casale, Prunier and Sanders Cases 

In the case of corporations, the tax 
treatment of life insurance funding cor- 
porate stock redemption plans, used to 
procure the stock of deceased stockhold- 
ers, has been in some doubt. Under vary- 
ing circumstances, the Internal Revenue 
Service had attempted to tax to the 
stockholder the premiums on_ policies 
taken out on his life by a corporation to 
fund these stock redemption agreements. 
Stockholders in these cases contended 
that the insurance, though upon the lives 
of the stockholders, was for the benefit 
of the corporation, in the interest of its 
continued existence after the death of 
key stockholders, and that the premiums 
should not be included in the income of 
the stockholders. Their stand was sup- 
ported in three important cases decided 
over a year ago, Casale v. Commissioner, 
Prunier v. Commissioner, and Sanders v. 
Fox. Notwithstanding these cases, the 
position of the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue was uncertain, and in view of 
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such uncertainty, planning in this area 
was difficult. 


Position Taken by Commissioner 


Even before these decisions, the Amer- 
ican ‘Life Convention and Life Insurance 
Association of America had jointly urged 
that the Commissioner make clearly 
known the position the Service would 
take. In March of this year, this was 
done by way of a ruling, later amplified 
in Revenue Ruling 59-148, the headnote 
of which states as follows: 


“Where a corporation purchases life 
insurance on the lives of its stock- 
holders, the proceeds of which are to 
be used in payment for the stock of 
stockholder, the premiums on such in- 
surance do not constitute income to 
the stockholder, even though the stock- 
holder has the right to designate a 
beneficiary, provided such right of the 
beneficiary to receive the proceeds is 
conditioned upon the transfer of the 
corporate stock to the corporation.” 


The headnote then goes on to say that 
the Service will follow the principles set 
forth in the Casale, Prunier and Sanders 
cases. 

There is in the body of the ruling a 
further interpretation given to elabora- 
tion of these cases, and the area to which 
they apply. The entire ruling should ob- 
viously be given careful study by anyone 
who attempts to establish a corporate 
buy-and-sell agreement funded by life 
insurance. It appears in full text in the 
Internal Revenue Bulletin for May 25, 
1959. 

An exception is made with respect to 
cross-purchase agreements by which the 
stockholders individually agree to pur- 
chase stock of a deceased stockholder 
and purchase life insurance on their own. 
In such case, payment of premium by 
the corporation would, the Ruling says, 
constitute a distribution of income to the 
person obligated under the policies. 
Therefore, if the corporation is to pay 
the premiums without including the 
amount thereof in the income of the 
stockholders, it should be the owner of 
the policies and obligated to purchase 
the stock with the proceeds. 


Holsey, Zipp, Decker 


Similarly the ruling states that if the 
corporation purchases stock of a de- 
ceased stockholder to fulfill the obliga- 
tion of the other stockholders, the corpo- 
ration in effect distributes income to the 
remaining stockholders. This reasoning 
follows the cases of Holsey v. Commis- 
sioner, and Zipp v. Commissioner, in 
which the Internal Revenue Service had 
contended that the remaining stockhold- 
ers were enriched by purchase by the 
corporation of stock of a retiring stock- 
holder. The Service was successful in 
the Zipp case, but unsuccessful in the 
slightly different Holsey case. This year, 
the Tax Court decided another case in 
this line, this time for the taxpayer 
(Decker v. Commissioner). Here the 
stockholders purchased the stock of a 
deceased stockholder, under an agreed 
plan, and then sold the stock to the 
corporation at the price they had paid 
for it, so that there was no gain. Once 
again, the Commissioner contended that 
this was mere subterfuge by which the 
corporation fulfilled the burden of ac- 
quiring the stock the stockholders them- 
selves were obligated to purchase, and 
that by shouldering their obligation, the 
corporation was distributing taxable in- 
come to them. The Court did not deny 
this summation of facts, but merely held 
that even so, the stockholders were not 
enriched, and received no taxable income. 

Perhaps, if the parties in the Decker 
case had had the benefit of Revenue 
Ruling 59-184 at the outset of their busi- 
ness planning, they would have avoided 
the circuitous purchase route, and had 
the corporation itself undertake the 
obligation of acquiring the stock of the 
deceased stockholder. Obviously, how- 
ever, many factors other than taxes can 
enter into such a decision, which is just 
another reason for the close cooperation 
of life insurance salesman and attorney. 

Although one by one the problems 
in this area find solutions, the vast im- 
agination of the taxpaying public can be 

(Continued on Page 172) 
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Fabian Bachrach 
* J. HARRY WOOD 


When J. Harry Wood came back from 
the academic world by accepting the 
managing directorship of Life Insurance 
Agency Management Association on 
September 1, a year ago, old heads in 
the business agreed that it was an out- 
standing instance of the right man in 
And it was a happy day 
insurance business in its 
merely for LIAMA, nor 
merely for the agency end of the busi- 
ness, when Harry’s high abilities and 
logical thinking again were put to work 
to help maintain and improve the agency 
standards of the life insurance indus- 
try. 

The LIAMA’s new managing director 
is a native of Mammoth Spring, Ark., 
a state which has given far more than 
its proportionate share of leaders to the 
life insurance business. Harry was an 
outstanding student at University of Ar- 
kansas, and after completing two years 
there, was awarded a scholarship suff- 
cient to enable him (with the aid of 
part-time employment) to spend his jun- 
_jor and senior years at Harvard 


the right job. 
for the life 
entirety, not 


Enters Insurance Field 


He was graduated summa cum laude 
from Harvard in the class of 1926, and 
because of his scholastic attainments was 
urged to devote himself to teaching. 
Although greatly tempted to do so, he 


finally elected a business career and 
joined the Group department of John 
Hancock. Thus, he became a member of 


that considerable body of insurance men 
who have risen to heig! its of achieve- 
ment in all walks of the business after 
starting in the Group field right off the 
campus. 

In the Group department, he quickly 
became one of the company’s leaders in 
volume and in lives. He then took a 
year off for graduate work, and earned 
his Master’s Degree in business adminis- 
tration from Columbia University. After 
returning to the Group field, and gain- 
ing an increasing experience in Ordi- 
nary, he sought diversification in his 
experience by transferring to the Ordi- 
nary department. 


Production Manager of Hoyer Agency 


As a young man of obvious capacity 
and abundant energy, Harry had at- 
tracted the attention of Ralph W. 


ae | - 


Managing Director of Life Insurance Agency Management 


Association Is Former Vice President of Insurance Companies; 


On Faculty of Colleges and CLU Journal’s Editor 


By BENJAMIN N. Woopson 


President, American General Life Insurance Co. 


Hoyer, second generation general agent 
of the Hancock’s agency: in Columbus, 
Ohio, When Hoyer (whose son, Wil- 
liam B., is now head of that same 
agency) learned that Harry might be 
available, he promptly invited him to 
move to Columbus as the agency’s pro- 
duction manager of the agency. 

This proved to be a notably happy re- 
lationship on all counts. Hoyer gave 
the younger man opportunity, direction 
and motivation; Wood gave his general 
agent devoted enthusiasm, drive and nat- 
ural aptitude for sales management. 
Wood’s move to Ohio came just at the 
onset of the late great depression of the 
early 30’s. The agency held its produc- 
tion level and even made slight increases 
at a time when virtually all companies 
and agencies were experiencing drastic 
decreases, and over a period of several 
years climbed from its previous level of 
around tenth place in the company to 
second place, just behind the company’s 
home office agency, then headed by Paul 
F. Clark, later the company’s president 
and now its chairman. 

During Harry Wood’s four productive 
years at Columbus, he met and deeply 
impressed two men of high position in 
life insurance, in*#two brief contacts 
which were to prove. gf great signifi- 
cance to his career. One was Guy W. 
Cox, then a vice president of the Han- 
cock, later to be its president. Cox vis- 
ited the Columbus agency, and by hap- 
penstance was seated beside the young 
production manager at an agency din- 
ner. Mr. Cox told the author of this 
sketch, he filed the name of J. Harry 
Wood in his mind for a call to larger 
duties at some future date. 

The other eventful meeting which oc- 
curred during that period was with the 
late John Marshall Holcombe, _Jr., 
founder of LIAMA (then known as Life 
Insurance Sales Research Bureau) and 
its managing director for more than 29 
years from its inception on January l, 
1922, to his death in May, 1951. Mar- 
shall Holcombe and one or two of his 
associates held a two-day agency man- 
agement seminar at Columbus, and he 
too, met and was greatly impressed by 
Harry Wood. Wood’s contributions to 
the progress of Hoyer Agency and his 
institutional work as a member of the 
Columbus Association of Life Under- 
writers had been so outstanding that 
when he left Columbus after four years 
in that city the association named him 
an honorary life member. He became a 
CLU in 1931 when the designation car- 
ried even greater impact than in later 
years for the reason that there were 
fewer than 100 CLU’s in the United 
States. : 


First Affiliation With LIAMA 


Thus, it was that in November, 1933, 
Harry Wood departed from the Han- 
cock in Columbus to take up new duties 
with LIAMA in Hartford. There he 
served as consultant and member of the 
staff of the school in agency manage- 
ment. There he profited by his associa- 





tion with Marshall Holcombe and the 
members of the staff, and by the unique 
and invaluable opportunity which 
LIAMA affords its consultants who go 
into the agency departments and agency 
affairs of many companies, and learn 
from each of these while serving and 
counseling with them. 

Harry is remembered by those who 
knew him at that point in his career as 
a brilliant and original thinker and an 
indefatigable worker. He brought a 
new note of practicality into the or- 
ganization. Among other accomplish- 
ments he wrote “Sensible Selling,” one 
of the most important of the new-man 
training courses of that era. Most of 
all, he made valuable contributions to the 
school in agency management. He was 
a wheel-horse member of the school’s 


BENJAMIN N. WOODSON 


faculty from the first, and then moved 
up to the position of director of the 
school when H. G. (Andy) Kenagy left 
his post as assistant managing director 
of LIAMA to head the agency depart- 
ment of Mutual Benefit. Kenagy, since 
retired, is now teaching insurance and 
business administration at Texas A. & M. 


Wood’s standing as a national figure 
in the life insurance business undouht- 
edly had its beginnings with his work 
in the agency management schools. He 
superimposed his own strong personal- 
ity, his remarkable capacity for exposi- 
tion, and practical background upon the 
excellent academic form which Holcombe 
and Kenagy had already given the 
school. It was this which marked the 
turn in the affairs of the school and 
earned it the widespread acceptance it 
has enjoyed now for a quarter of a cen- 
tury. It is fitting that Harry Wood 
should now return to enjoy at LIAMA 
the high order of prestige which the 


schools command today since he per- 
sonally did so much to build them to 
their present eminence. 

When Guy Cox became president of 
John Hancock at about this time, one of 
his first official acts was to invite Harry 
Wood to “come back home” from 
LIAMA. Harry finished out the 1936 
school season and on August 1 of that 
year became second vice president and 
director of the MHancock’s Ordinary 
agencies. He was but 32. Three years 
later he was made a full vice president. 

In 1944 the principal owners of the 
Massachusetts Protective and the Paul 
Revere Life of Worcester, Mass., ap- 
proached Mr. Wood to become executive 
vice president of those companies and 
to have charge of their agency affairs. 
He accepted and helped expand the 
agency organization and played an ac- 
tive part in the development of the com- 
panies during the five years he spent in 
Worcester. 


Joins Faculty of College 


At the end of that time he found him- 
self in position to retire to private life 
which he seriously considered doing. He 
had always yearned to be a teacher and 
it was a career he had almost chosen to 
follow nearly 25 years earlier when his 
Harvard professors had urged him to be- 
come one of them. 

At Washington University, St. Louis, 
he found an ideal outlet for his talents 
and energies when he was named pro- 
fessor of management and was given a 
free hand in building an entirely new 
course in business policy. His classes 
became a focus of attention of numerous 
schools and also worked closely with 
such organizations as Sears Roebuck 
and Purina Foods, to name two. 

The call of the insurance field reach- 
ing him again he accepted the presidency 


of Central Standard Life of Chicago. 
Inside of two years’ considerations 
of family health coupled with his 
love of teaching joined to persuade 


Harry to become a Floridian. He also 
became head of University of Miami's 
School of Finance. At the same 
time he accepted the post of editor of 
CLU Journal, the highly professional 
publication of American Society of Char- 
tered Life Underwriters, the latter post 
being relinquished but recently. 

That was the situation a year ago. He 
was a successful business man enjoying 
well earned early “retirement” in beauti- 


-ful Coral Gables, indulging in his hobby 


of teaching, keeping in touch with life 
insurance as a rescurceful and imagina- 
tive editor, spending leisurely summers 
with his family on their farm in Peter- 
sham, Mass., and skipping an occasional 
semester for a period of foreign travel. 


Rejoins LIAMA 


Then came a speedy change. Fred 
Peirce, who succeeded Charlie Zimmer- 
man as managing director of LIAMA, 
became president of General American 


(Continued on Page 116) 
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SASSOON E. KASHI AGENCY 


116 Nassau St. BArclay 7-3568 New York City 
The Mecca of Satisfied Brokers 


Once you try us, we will be 
your LIFE DEPARTMENT for keeps! 


@ UNEXCELLED SERVICE 
e COMPETITIVE RATES 


e LIBERAL UNDERWRITING 
e HIGH VESTED RENEWALS 


PLUS 


Lifetime service fees and 
free Group Life Insurance 


Complete portfolio of 
par and non-par policies 


CITIZEN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
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the place 
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“Where The Brokers Always Write!" 
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ROKERS AND SURPLUS WRITERS — 

We are amply equipped to supply you 
promptly with illustrations and proposals to 
meet your individual cases and requirements. 
Little effort is required to give you prompt 
attention and action on underwriting your 
cases. Our Medical Department is as close 
as your Telephone. Won't you call us? 


921 Bergen Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 


NEWARK, N. J. 
MArket 2-2242 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
Oldfield 9-1724 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
REctor 2-4540 


Now, 


Let’s Get Back to Earth 


My Town’s Main Street Is Only 3 Blocks Long, but All 
Walking It Have Family Problems Insurance Can Protect 


By Ratpu E. CARPENTER 
Aetna Life, Fresno, Cal. 


For a year or so everybody has been 
talking about rockets, Sputniks and trips 
to the moon. But for many years talk 
that’s “out of this world” has been fash- 
ionable in life insurance circles. Person- 
ally, I think that—in our business at 
least—it’s about time we came back to 
earth. 


I attended the Advanced School which 
my company conducted in San Diego. 
There, we talked about pension trusts, 
business insurance, split dollar, deferred 
compensation, estate planning and all of 
those wonderful tools for making large 
sales. But I live in Delano, a town of 
11,000 population. My community has 
about 15 corporations (all small), 40 part- 
nerships and 225 sole proprietorships. 
The main street is only three blocks long 
so it doesn’t take much time for me to 
cover the business prospects. Conse- 
quently, I’ve had to come back to earth 
and sell the people of moderate means— 
the man who is working for a living, 
buying a home and raising a family. To 
paraphrase Abraham Lincoln: “God must 
have loved this class of people because 
He made lots of them.” 


Let’s see how we can help these folks. 


A Client of Moderate Means 


During my first year in the business, 
I called on a divorcee who was the 
mother of three children. Her: husband 
had left her with the children to support 
and she was doing a good job of it, work- 
ing as secretary to a local attorney. She 
purchased a nice little life insurance pol- 
icy for herself and one on each of the 
children. In 1956 she married a truck 
driver, and I soon sold him some life 
insurance and an off-the-job accident 
policy. 

A year later the kids were playing 
football out in the front yard and kicked 
the ball up into a tree. Papa climbed 
the tree to retrieve the ball and fell out, 
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breaking two bones in his foot and cut- 
ting off his income. While he was laid 
up, Mama presented him with a baby 
boy—and her income stopped. Now, 
despite California’s reputation for taking 
care of its needy citizens, the state does 
not provide sufficient unemployment in- 
surance to support a family of six. 


Shortly after the accident, Papa called 
me up to say, “Ralph, we’re hungry. 
Would it be possible for you to get us 
some of that loss-of-time money? 
Within a few days he had our check 
for $200 to cover his first four weeks 
off the job and, even at today’s inflated 
prices, $200 will put quite a bit of food 
on the table. In addition to paying Papa 
$50 a week until he was able to return 
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to work, that little policy paid for all of 
his medical expenses. Not bad for a pre- 
mium of $34.75 a year! 

Here was no big policy written on the 
key man of a corporation to take ad- 
vantage of the $100-a-week-tax-free 
rule; it was a little policy covering a 
truck driver. But that truck driver is 
the key man in his family and his $50-a- 
week policy meant more to them than 
any $100-a-week contract means to a 
corporation. 


The Juvenile Market 


Don’t overlook the juveniles. The man 
who fills your tank with gas—do you 
know how many children he has? Have 
you asked your milkman lately about 
the size of his family? Perhaps you've 
called on the fellow in your neighbor- 
hood who works for one of the large 
chain stores, but do you know anything 
about the insurance on his children? 


I think we are making a mistake when 
we don’t go out and tell every boy’s 
father about jumping juvenile. How else 
can a man give his youngster so much 
for so little? Thirty days after his son 
is born a father can buy an Aetna Life 
policy for an annual premium of $40.33 
which will give the boy (at age 21) $5.000 
of limited-pay life insurance without 
travel, flying or war _ restrictions—and 
those restrictions can never be added. 
This is a potent sales tool when you 
remember that the Government is now 
out of the life insurance business from 
the standpoint that a man in the service 
no longer has life insurance. Incidentally, 
this jumping juvenile policy will be even 
better when the Aetna starts selling it 
on a participating basis so that a per- 
son can have his policy all paid up at age 
35 or 40. 


Importance of Little Policies 


Have you had an undertaker call you 
up recently? It happened to me not long 
AGO... 


Mary works in our local supermarket 
as a cashier. One day as I went through 
the check-out line, I said, “Mary, what’s 
your husband doing now?” 


“He’s working down at the post office.” 


Because that was before Government 
employes had Group life insurance, 
suggested that she ought to get him to 
buy a couple of thousand dollars of in- 
surance on himself. “Maybe we couldn’t 
afford that much,” she replied, “but per- 
haps we could afford a thousand dollars 
worth.” 


Her husband passed his exam and paid 
the annual premium. Seven years later 
he was dead from a heart attack. Now 
$1,000 worth of insurance may not seem 
like very much—but it seemed important 
when the undertaker called me. “Ralph,” 
he said, “I understand Mary’s husband 
had an insurance policy. Is it going to 
be enough to cover the cost of his 
funeral ?” 


I thought back to the day I’d sold that 











Ralph E. Carpenter 


Ralph E. Carpenter has been asso- 
cited with the Fresno agency of Aetna 
Life in Delano, California, since 1950. 
Before joining the company he was a 
salesman for the Delano Record. At 
University of Arizona he majored in 
Journ: alism and did post-graduate work 
before serving as a gunnery officer in 
the Navy during World War II. 

He has submitted one or more life ap- 
plications a week for nearly ten years 
and has never turned in an unbound ap- 
plication. 

He has been a member of the Life 
Leaders Club of his company each year 
since 1950, and for the last five years 
has qualified for his company’s top 
honor club. He is an eight time winner 
of the National Quality Award. 
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policy, murmured “Gosh, I’m glad I did 
that”; then said to the undertaker, 
“There will be more than enough for 
your $750 bill.” 

Do you need a call from the under- 
taker to make you realize how important 
those little policies can be to little peo- 
ple? Let’s get back to earth and re- 
member that our job—and our company’s 
job—is to do the greatest good for the 
greatest number of people. We must pro- 
vide the American family with protec- 
tion so that widows and orphans may 
live in their own homes and sleep in 
their own beds, without depending solely 
on the Government to provide for them. 
For if the day ever comes when the 
Government provides all, there will be 
no need for life insurance companies— 
and no need for us. 

Let’s not get too far off the track, 
thinking of estate costs, estate taxes, 
split dollars and all those other high- 
falutin’ terms until we forget to protect 
most of the people all of the time. 


The Case of “Big Jim” 


Let me tell you another story. Shortly 
after I went into the insurance business, 
a friend of mine (known as “Big Tim”) 
decided to go to work as a salesman for 
a local firm. He bought a new house, 
and, as soon as [ heard about it, I went 
to see him in regard to some mortgage 
insurance. “I’ve never been sick,” he 
said. “Nothing’s going to happen to me.” 

I talked with him a little more. You 
might even say that I twisted his arm 
a bit. I reminded him that even though 
he was in excellent health he still had a 
wife and two children to support and a 
$6,500 mortgage to pay off. If he died, 
that life insurance policy I was talking 
about would pay off the mortgage. On 
the other hand, if he lived to pay off the 
mortgage, as he was confident he would, 
we would return about 65% of his money. 

Big Jim went down to let the doctor 
thump him on the chest, paid a quarterly 


(Continued on Page 66) 
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Dascit Agency Leads U. S. Life 





U. S. Life President Raymond H. Belknap congratulates Stanley Blau (right) 
president, and Emanuel Dash (left) vice president of Dascit Agency, Inc. 
leading agency of the company. 
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Importance of Stability of the Dollar 


Dr. James J. O'Leary, Director of Economic Research, Life Insurance 
Association of America, Points Out the Way to Future Economic 
Growth Is by Greater Savings Based on a Stable Dollar 


Prominent economist and an authority on monetary matters, Dr. O’Leary in these 


comments discusses the broad economic factors that affect the price structure. 
before 


lowing are excerpts from a lecture 
Notre Dame. 


It is my view that full employment, 
economic growth, and general price sta- 
bility are vitally interdependent in the 
long run, and that they must be pur- 
sued as a whole if we are to preserve 
our free economic society. This is be- 
cause a national policy of inflation—even 
creeping inflation—would have destruc- 
tive consequences for economic growth 
and economic and political democracy. 
Many of these consequences are already 
much too apparent as the result of the 
inflation we have already experienced 
What are these consequences ? 

First, a decline in the value of the 
dollar, as forced saving proceeds, is 
bound to injure and eventually destroy 
the will of the American people to save 
voluntarily and thereby to finance eco- 
nomic growth. Who would have the de- 
sire to save under conditions in which 
the general price level is expected to 
move upward as a way of life? Who 
would find it attractive to invest in fixed- 
income obligations such as corporate 
bonds or mortgages under such condi- 
tions? If inflation became generally an- 
ticipated as being inevitable, people 
would be driven to spending a higher 
proportion of their current income before 
it deteriorated in value. Moreover, under 
the expectations of inflation—creeping or 
otherwise— people would have the incen- 
tive not only to stop saving but also to 
incur debt more freely in order to ac- 
celerate their spending, for inflation robs 
creditors to the advantage of debtors. 


Stock Market a Refuge 


When the general public’s expectation 
of inflation grows, the stock market be- 
comes a refuge for investors because it 
provides a means for hedging against the 
rising general price level. Unfortunately, 
as is already becoming evident today, 
‘the increased flow of funds into common 
stocks largely results in a churning of 
transactions in the existing supply of 
stocks, driving up the prices of outstand- 
ing stocks without providing any real 
basis for corporate growth. That is. 
funds which under a more stable general 
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Dr. James J. O’Leary, who holds de- 
grees of B. A. and M.A. from Wesleyan, 
and Ph.D. from Duke University, taught 
in economics department of Wesleyan 
from 1939 through 1945, after which he 
taught economics at Duke. While there 
he was director of research for the 
committee on public debt policy, chair- 
man of which was Randolph Burgess, 
who at the time was one of the princi- 
pal officers of the National City Bank. 
Mr. Burgess later became Under-Secre- 
tary of Treasury for debt management 
and is now permanent United States rep- 
resentative of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization — NATO. Dr. O’Leary 
joined Life Insurance Association of 
America in 1947, 
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price level would have gone into the fi- 
nancing of new industrial plant and 
equipment are shifted to the stock mar- 
ket where they are largely lost to eco- 
nomic growth and are dissipated in the 
bidding up in price of the floating supply 
of stocks. 

Thus, it seems inevitable to me that 
inflation and forced saving is bound to 
destroy voluntary savings and to curb 
economic growth. It is, therefore, bound 
to lead to bigger and bigger doses of in- 
flation and forced saving in an effort to 
replace the destroyed voluntary saving. 

A second general consequence of infla- 
tion affecting economic growth is that 
when investors expect a continuing rise 
in the general price level, they demand 
and can obtain a premium in the interest 
rate charged. That is, for example, if 
investors anticipate a 2% decline in the 
value of the dollar, they tend to demand 
an interest payment 2% higher than 
would be required stdietly in terms of 
the current demand for and supply of 
capital funds. Of course, expectation of 
inflat ion does not have such a precise 
effect, but there is no doubt that it leads 
to a premium jn the interest rate. Most 
students of the capital markets are of 
the opinion that an inflation premium 
already exists today in the interest rate. 
( Tonsequently, a rising general price level 
causes interest rates to increase because 
lenders demand a premium in the inter- 
est rate to compensate them for the ex- 
pected decline in the value of the dollar. 
Interest rates also tend to rise in a 
period of increase of the general price 
level because, with the prices of capital 
goods rising, the total demand for capi- 
tal funds tends chronically to run ahead 
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of the supply of savings. Thus, higher 
interest rates in an inflation are an in- 
evitable outcome of market forces. 


Effects of Rising Interest Rates 


Rising interest rates in a period of in- 
flation exert a number of effects which 
have a bearing upon vigorous economic 
growth. For one, they lead to an in- 
creasing interest charge on our huge 
national debt, which makes it that much 
more difficult for the Federal Govern- 
ment to avoid deficit financing. Another 
is that as interest rates rise, the prices 
of bonds automatically fall. Investors 
interested in long-term capital gains are 
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thereby turned away from the bond mar- 
ket to the stock market under inflation- 
ary conditions, thereby lessening the 
availability of funds for the purchase of 
corporate and Government bonds. Still 
another practical difficulty of rising in- 
terest rates in a period of inflation is 
that certain interest rates are fixed by 
statute, the most important of which 
are the rates on long-term Government 
bonds and on Government-insured and 
guaranteed mortgages. So far as Gov- 
ernment-insured and guaranteed mort- 
gages are concerned, the problem is as 
follows. As market interest rates are 
inexorably forced up in an inflation, the 
fixed and relatively low rates on FHA 
and VA mortgages lead to a reduction in 
the flow of funds into these mortgages 
because of the comparatively low fixed 
rates. The Congressional reaction to this 
situation has always been to seek to 
maintain the low fixed rates on Govern- 
ment- insured and guaranteed mortgages 
by pouring newly-created money into the 
residential mortgage market through di- 
rect Government loans and the Federal 
National Mortgage Association. But this 
is no solution because it merely accen- 
tuates inflationary forces and exerts 
greater upward pressure on market in- 
terest rates. 

Accordingly, rising interest rates are 
an inevitable market outgrowth of infla- 
tion in our economy. As interest rates 
rise, they are bound to cut the invest- 
ment spending of some business and in- 
dustrial concerns and thus exert a drag 
on economic growth. Rising interest rates 
are in particular bound to act as a de- 
terrent to the expansion of social capital 
goods such as schools, highways, and 
similar projects. This is especially true 
because statutory limits exist on the 
interest rates which State and local gov- 
ernment units can pay. 


Makes Federal Financing Difficult 


A third important consequence of a 
continuing rise in the general price level 
lies in the difficulties encountered in 
Federal financing. With recurring Fed- 
eral budgetary deficits and continued in- 
crease in the general price level, invest- 
ors are bound to become less and less 
willing to purchase Government bonds 
because of the fixed-income nature of 
such securities. The difficulties become 
especially great when market interest 
rates rise above the statutory rate on 
long-term Government bonds, now fixed 
at 44%4%. Under these circumstances in- 
vestors shift to the purchase of bonds 
bearing interest rates including an infla- 
tion premium —or they shift even more 
into common stocks. Thus, the Govern- 
ment is compelled to rely upon short- 
term financing, much of which finds its 
way into the commercial banks, which 
create new money in purchasing it. Tihe 
short term Government securities which 
do not lodge in the banks become highly 
liquid assets in the hands of corporations 
and thus render the task of the monetary 
authorities more difficult in controlling 
the volume of spending in the economy. 
With corporate liquidity high, it takes 
more time for a restrictive Federal Re- 
serve credit policy to have a real biting 
effect. Moreover, the frequent Treasury 
trips to the market to refinance short- 
term debt seriously hamper wise and 
effective control of the money supply by 
the Federal Reserve authorities. In addi- 
tion, a persistent rise of the general 
price level makes the sale of U. S. sav- 
ings bonds more difficult and tends to 
accentuate the redemptions of outstand- 
ing bonds. This is a highly gE 
problem because there are over $40 bil- 
lion of E bonds outstanding at the pres- 
ent time, payable on demand by the 
U.S. Treasury. 

These are the reasons why the U. S 
Treasury attaches such great importance 
to balancing the Federal budget in a 
highly prosperous economy such as to- 
day. Continued Federal deficits do much 
to promote inflation and the expectation 
of more inflation. The rising general 
price level, by_driving up market inter- 
est rates, forces the Treasury into infla- 
tionary debt management and into fur- 
ther deficit financing in a vicious circle. 
There is little wonder, then, why most 
thoughtful students of fiscal policy think 

(Continued on Page 62) 
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Sill 
To Brokers Whose Clients Expect The Best! 


DEAR MR. BROKER: October 2, 1959 


PERRIN-IAL SERVICE—is not a myth! 


It is, in fact, the evolution of a continuous effort for over 60 years by 
this agency to find the least difficult way for you, the general insurance broker, 
to satisfy all of your clients' insurance needs. We provide a full time staff 
of experienced underwriters, sales supervisors and engineers to offer the 
best coverage for your clients and at no extra cost! 





From its inception W. L. Perrin & Son's concept of dedicated service to 
the insurance industry has enabled it to be flexible in its operations and to 
keep apace of the changing insurance trends in an expanding economy, an assign- 
ment which you cannot handle alone. 


We're happy to tell you that, in the present surge of new 
ideas demanding more than ever complete multiple line facilities, 
this agency is maintaining "ALL UNDER ONE ROOF" the most modern 
facilities for handling all lines of insurance including Life. 


Thus, we make it possible—and easy—for the wide-awake general insur- 
ance broker to give his clients complete insurance protection whether for com- 
mercial risks—individual or corporate—-or for family needs. 


This invaluable know-how, developed through many years of accumulated 
experience of our key personnel is your assurance of friendly, complete and 
efficient service. These men and their staffs are trained in multiple line 
service and provide invaluable help to you, ona full time basis—they are ready, 
eager and willing to help you earn more commission dollars through improved 


service to your clients. 
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Featuring The Lite Insurance Agen 


Theme of Many Advertisements of Life Insurance 


Companies in Magazines of Mass Circulation 


By Roypen C. 


Director of Advertising, 


In most cases, today, the only real communication between national advertisers 


and the people in their markets is through advertising. 


In the fields of food, drugs, 


liquor and housewares—the major advertising classifications—there is practically no 
personal salesmanship directed at the ultimate consumer. The advertising practically 


completes the sale. 


But significant amounts of life insurance can never be sold this way. Salesmen 
are essential because their advice is necessary to help the buyer get what he needs 
and because most people simply will not provide for their own futures and the 
futures of their families and businesses without some prodding, without some “pres- 


sure” from trained salesmen. 


Attractive illustrations of babies, older children, parents, family scenes, often 
appearing in life insurance ads, reach the heart as they convey to buyer or prospect 
reflective thought about the protection they can obtain through insurance. But it is 
the agent who turns into a sale the fond memories evoked by these illustrations. 

It’s clear, however, from scanning 1959 life insurance advertising that manage- 
ment knows that advertising very definitely can help the salesman in his day by day, 
sales and service efforts, even though advertising alone cannot sell life insurance. 
Company after company states that a major objective of its advertising to buyers 
and prospects is to increase the stature of the agent, to build his prestige, to smooth 


his road to sales. 


Selling life insurance is, after all, 
primarily communicating the right ideas 
to the right people at the right time. If 
some of the necessary ideas can be 
implanted in these minds before the 
agent gets there, and if the agent can 
identify himself with the company that 
imparted these ideas, then the advertis- 
ing will have done a small but import- 
ant part of the sales job before the 
salesman arrived. The problem, of 
course, is to identify the salesman with 
the interesting advertising. 

Since companies can sell only through 
agents, it seems logical to explain their 
usefulness in advertising and to back 
them up in every possible way. 
companies use their 
national consumer advertising for pur- 
poses other than the direct promotion 
of sales, and many of these purposes are 
valuable from both the social and the 
business viewpoints. But those companies 
to whom advertising is synonymous with 
sales promotion increasingly tell about 
their agents’ service in advertising, or 
have evolved plans for identifying the 
agent with the advertising, or both. 

It’s amazing how many different ways 
there are to use reproductions or re- 
prints of national advertisements at the 
local level to identify the agent with 
with them. Some companies offer copies 
of attractive illustrations to readers, and 
then have them delivered or followed 
up by agents. Agents use national ad- 
vertising reprints in local newspapers, 
as part of pre-call mailings, as an intro 
duction when making a call, as an illus- 
tration during the interview, as a_ be- 
tween call reminder, or as part of a con- 
tinuing mail campaign to prospects- 
always with the individual agent’s name 
somehow attached. The fact that these 
do help the agent is amply attested by 
the fact that in most cases agents pay 
part of the cost of the reprints, repro- 
ductions, or printed pieces in which the 
advertisements are shown. 

This seems to me a healthy trend 
life insurance national advertising. 


Of course some 


Bankers Life Co. Features 
“Insuring Insurability”’ 


EDWIN P. LEADER 
Advertising Manager 


Bankers Life national magazine ad- 
vertising continues in the same publica- 
tions—Better Homes and Gardens, Time 
and Successful Farming. This year we 
have used advertising on quantity dis- 
count offerings and on our “Insuring 
Insurability” option since we do _ not 
want to lose recognition of our origina- 
tion of this latter coverage. 

With the increase in space costs we 
have had just about the amount of 
budget increase that has been necessary 
to maintain the same schedules. 

We continue to use coupons in all of 
our national magazine advertising to 
make it more convenient for readers to 
get information since we do not have a 
Bankerslifeman resident in all communi- 
ties into which this advertising goes. The 
advertising is not geared to driving for 
the coupons’ return since some such ex- 
pression as “See your local Bankerslife- 
man or...” always precedes the coupon. 


Confederation Uses Coupons 
In “Policy” Advertising 


A. R. HOGG 


Assistant Superintendent of Agencies 


Two themes are currently in use. The 
basic theme is one of highlighting spe- 
cific company policies. benefits and 
clauses, each in an individual advertise- 
ment. This series runs in major national 
consumer publications in sizes ranging 
from half to full page, black and white. 
The secondary theme is that of a cor- 
porate-image building plan utilizing re- 
productions of actual paintings from the 
Confederation Life collection of histori- 


Bercer, CLU 


Connecticut Mutual Life 


cal Canadian scenes. In effect, this his- 
torical series draws a close parallel be- 
tween the foresight, perseverance and 
desire to improve the lot of their fellow 
man of famous Canadians of the past 
and the Confederation Life representa- 
tive today. 

As stated above, there are two objec- 
tives inherent in Confederation Life ad- 
vertising. First, that of direct lead-re- 
turning themes, inasmuch as a coupon 
is included in every “policy” advertise- 
ment. The secondary objective, to be 
attained by the corporate campaign, is 
that of increased prestige for the com- 
pany and its representatives in the eyes 
of the consumer and also, increased re- 
spect and appreciation for the company 
among representatives and employes. 

Ever since the adoption of the “policy” 
advertisements and the subsequent adop- 
tion of the “corporate” campaign, our 
advertisements have ranked either first 
or second among all competitive adver- 
tisements in more than 70% of the issues 
used. 

All magazines used by Confederation 
Life are Canadian consumer publications. 
These include MacLean’s Reader’s Di- 
gest (French and English), Time and 
Liberty. We also use newspapers. 

The basic technique employed in Con- 
federation Life’s “policy” advertisements 
is to photograph our models in an active 
situation yet in familiar surroundings. 
Where possible, drama is introduced in 
the illustration. The copy technique em- 
ployed is to create an attention-getting 
headline followed by a sub-head which 
adds to the intrigue and promise of 
further information in the body copy. 
The body copy then, in the first person 
singular, as if the lead character of the 
illustration were speakeing, proceeds to 
outline in as much detail as possible, the 
facts concerning the policy or benefit in- 
volved. However, we do not attempt to 
tell the whole story but rather leave 
enough out of the advertisement so that 
the reader will be sufficiently intrigued to 
send in the coupon for further informa- 
tion. 


Conn. General Continues 


Use of Four Colors 


W. K. PAYNTER 
Director, Advertising and Public 
Relations 


The theme of Connecticut General’s 
1959 national advertising campaign is: 
from Connecticut General, and only from 
Connecticut General, can the buyer ob- 
tain Group insurance and Group pension 
plans with the added technique of B.E.U. 
which results in Better Employe Under- 
standing of the Group benefits. 

The objective of our advertising cam- 

paign, beyond helping increase the sale 
of our Group products, is to increase 
public familiarity of our company name 
and to build company prestige. 

Four-color modern art technique is 
used to convey three basic results which 





a Better Employe Understanding pro- | 
gram can help the employer obtain: | 
hiring top employes, keeping top em- 
ployes, and improving productivity. 

Readership surveys and research con- 
ducted during the first half of 1959 indi- 
cate that our ads are being noted and 
read on a higher than average basis. 

The advertising appears in Time, | 
Newsweek, Business Week and Harvard § 
Business Review. 

We have also added during 1959, on a 
test basis, seven ads in the Wall Street 
Journal. 

The theme is the same as in our maga- 
zine advertising. The “illustrations” are 
provocative headlines. 

Our advertising budget for 1959 was 
increased to take care of expected rate 
increases and production costs over 1958 
and to cover the Wall Street Journal | 
campaign. 





Conn. Mutual Campaign 
Features Service of Agent 


ROYDEN C. BERGER 
Director of Advertising 





A newcomer in national magazines, 
Connecticut Mutual Life is using Time 
and Newsweek, with six four-color pages 
in each, in 1959. 

Because an important purpose of the 
advertising is to help agents, a series 
of advertisements was developed around 
the theme that people are different and 
their life insurance needs are different. 
A Connecticut Mutual agent is well 
qualified to help a man to fit life insur- 
ance to his needs. 

The illustrations use appealing human 
interest subjects, usually children. To 
attract atention they are vertical in 
shape and are reproduced in full color. 

The company’s “How Much and What | 
Kind” series is the subject of most ad- | 
vertisements but business insurance will 
be the subject occasionally. 

To help agents capitalize on this pro- 
gram a number of merchandising helps 
were offered to them. Most popular were 
Time and Newsweek miniatures with 
the agents’ pictures on the cover, and 
a series of novel pre-approach mailing ‘ 
pieces using ad reprints. Both set new { 
company records for the number of © 
agents making use of a particular adver- [ 
tising or sales promotion idea. 
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Continental Assurance Ads_ | 
Increased 60% for 1959 | 


ROBERT L. FONTAINE 
Director of Advertising 


Our national advertising in Time and 
U. S. News and World Report, except 
for a small portion allocated to non-can 
A & H and individual and family major 
medical, is concentrated on_ so-called 
mass coverages: Group and _ pensions, 
aimed at management. 
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Burian-Moss Photo 


ROYDEN C. BERGER 


Our current objective is two-fold. Re- 
search established that though we are 
reasonably well-known within the life 
industry, the public generally is pretty 
vague about our company identity and 
tends to confuse CAC with our com- 
pletely autonomous associated company, 
Continental Casualty. From this finding 
developed our current series of com- 
panion ads appearing as 4% pages, a 
column to each ad. One ad talks insti- 
tution, the other product. 

Our national appropriation was in- 
creased 60% for 1959, and we increased 
frequency of appearance in established 
media with double the space per combi- 
nation message. Long range planning 
contemplates using mass media, but pres- 
ent concentrations of representation in 
metropolitan areas likely will direct us 
to hold to present pattern for some time. 

Response to pension ads where there 
are the advantages of innovations and 
exclusives is favorable; response to 
standardized group ads are less easily 
traced. 

Our ad program is featured periodi- 
cally in field publications; reprints are 
available to and through general agents 
and branches. The field is generally 
pleased with the program; they feel 
their prestige is enhanced and that per- 
sonal sales efforts have merchandising 
support. 


Equitable Society Sponsors 
Six Hour-Long TV Dramas 


CHARLES R. CORCORAN 
Vice President 


1959 marked Equitable Society’s cele- 
bration of its Centennial and its entry 
as an advertiser on national television. 
Long a major advertiser in national 
magazines and a pioneer among insur- 
ance companies in radio, the Society 
launched its television campaign with not 
one, but two programs. 

Since last January, Equitable Society 
has been a weekly sponsor of the Doug- 
las Edwards With The News show on 
CBS and will continue this program 
through the year. While no extensive 
analysis of results has yet been made, 
agent and public acceptance has been 
very favorable. Commercials have ranged 
from hard-sell messages on Equitable’s 
new “Series 100” policies to “blue-sky” 
inspirational dramatizations of the peace 
of mind Equitable’s Living Insurance 
generates. 

The Society’s second TV series, just 
announced, will make its appearance on 
Sunday, October 18 in prime evening 
time. “Our American Heritage” will fea- 
ture hour-long dramas based on the lives 
of famous Americans. Six shows have 
been signed for the 1959-1960 television 
season. They will be aired on NBC, are 
being produced by Mildred Freed Alberg 
and have American Heritage Publishing 
Co. cooperation and endorsement. It is 


planned to use top stars for the series; 
Ralph Bellamy will be seen as Thomas 
Jefferson in the October 18 drama. 
Equitable’s venture into television is 
an attempt to reach a vast audience and 
also to project its corporate image via a 
more personal medium. Print has not 
been completely abondoned, however. 
Farm magazines, Sports Illustrated and 
trade journals have full schedules of the 
Society’s ads. Newspapers and special 
magazines are being used for tune-in 
advertising. The Society’s ambitious co- 
operative advertising program has agents 
using local media of all kinds. 
Merchandising is an important element 
in getting full value from advertising 
and Equitable continues to provide its 
agents with tie-in material of all kinds. 


General American’s Main 
Purpose is Sales Promotion 


CAROL R. SCOTT 
Manager, Advertising Department 


The objectives of General American 
Life’s advertising program are not so 
much advertising objectives as they are 
sales promotion purposes. Although the 
company feels it obtains general pres- 
tige benefits from national ads, the main 
aim of the program is to enable agents 
to use reprints in mailings and in face 
to face contacts with their prospects. 
Ads are merchandised heavily to the 
field force; reprints are provided free 
and sample direct mail letters and ap- 
proaches to be used with contacts are 
issued to agents in connection with each 
ad. 

General American Life advertises in 
news-business type magazines such as 
Time, S. News and World Report, 
Newsweek and Fortune. Ads on Group 
insurance are generally run in Fortune; 
ads on individual insurance are run in 
the other magazines. News-business 
type publications were selected with the 
feeling that the company could obtain 
more value for its advertising dollar by 
addressing its message, and by encour- 
aging its agents to direct their reprints, 
to the business and professional people 
who comprise the circulations of these 
magazines. 

Until 1959, General American Life ads 
on individual insurance had _ stressed 
several of the company’s leading policies. 
A new theme was added this year, how- 
ever, with “Reserve 10 Minutes” head- 
ings on all individual insurance ads. Copy 
encouraged readers to reserve 10 minutes 
for “A most important man in your life— 
the man from General American.” It 
went on to point out that the man from 
General American Life had been care- 
fully selected and trained to provide 
competent and conscientious — service. 
Each ad in the 1959 series concludes 
with a brief reference to a policy or fea- 
ture the “General American man” is 
equipped to provide. 

Group insurance ads have used third 
party influence and have featured some 
of the prominent national companies 
among General American Life’s Group- 
insureds. 


Guardian Develops Special 
Centennial Campaign 


JOHN A. BUCKLEY, JR. 
Director of Public Relations 


During the first half of 1959, our com- 
pany continued to run the “Guardian” 
series started several years ago, which 
placed emphasis on name _ recognition 
and the development of a quality product 
image. 

The start of Guardian’s Centennial 
year on July 16 suggested certain varia- 
tions on our theme, without changing the 
basic objectives of developing greater 
recognition and prestige for the com- 
pany, its products and its representatives. 
Accordingly, a special Centennial cam- 
paign was developed. 

The theme is historical—based on an 
interesting event in our country’s history 
with a reference to the company’s growth 


and with emphasis on our century of 
experience. We are continuing to empha- 
size “Guardian of America” in the sig- 
nature, and the word “Guardian” will 
appear in every headline—as it has in 
every ad run in the past five years. 
There is also a reference in every ad to 
one of the modern, attractive insurance 
plans the Guardian representative is of- 
fering today. 

The entire Centennial series is sched- 
uled for Newsweek, Saturday Evening 


Post, Time and the New York Times 
Magazine. 
Hancock’s “Great Leaders” 


Campaign Continued in 1959 


LEAVITT HOWARD 
Director of Advertising 


The John Hancock national advertis- 
ing program for 1959 is a continuation of 
our Great Leaders series on noteworthv 
Americans. The five subjects featured 
this year are Abraham Lincoln, Robert 
Goddard, ‘Frederic Remington, Alex- 
ander Graham Bell, and the Declaration 
of Independence. 

In addition to Life, Look, Reader's 
Digest and Saturday Evening Post, these 
five subjects also appear this year in 
Newsweek, Time and U. S. News and 
World Report. The Bell advertisement 
will also appear in the October issue of 
the National Geographic. 

There has been no particular increase 
in the amount of our advertising ex- 
penditure over last year. As far as 1960 
is concérned, no significant change in 
expense or media is anticipated at this 
time. The exact nature of our 1960 ad- 
vertising program, however, will depend 
upon the results of certain advertising 
studies which are currently being done. 


INA’s “Simplified Security” 
Described in Magazine & TV 


FRANK G. HARRINGTON 
Manager, Public Relations and 
Advertising 


Formation of the Life Insurance Com- 
pany of North America in 1956 brought 
the INA group (Insurance Company of 
North America, Indemnity Insurance 
Company of North America, and the 
new life affiliate) closer to one-stop in- 
surance through multiple-line under- 
writing. 

“Simplified Security” is the theme of 
INA’s 1959 consumer advertising. Copy 
emphasizes that INA ‘Homeowners, Acci- 
dent and Sickness, and Life package 
policies, with “one-stop” service and 
budget- ~payment convenience, are step- 
ping stones to “Simplified Security.” 

To be certain of reaching the right 
public with the right message, INA keeps 
close tabs on Starch readership ratings 
and spot-tests its copy and advertising 
themes. Currently scheduled bids for 
mass audiences are two-color pages in 
Saturday Evening Post and Reader’s Di- 
gest and a three-page “spectacular” 
booked for the August-November pe- 
riod. 

INA is also going all out in support 
of its business lines producers, running 
full-page case history ads in full color 
in Business Week, Newsweek and Na- 
tion’s Business. The ads feature leading 
American business concerns insured by 
INA 


To insure eye-appeal in its ads, INA 
employs the talented pen of cartoonist- 
illustrator Whitney Darrow, whose work 
is much in demand for its happy blend 
of imagination and humor. 

One of the first agency companies to 
venture into TV, INA remains faithful 
to the medium which has served it so 
well and is currently scheduling con- 
sumer ads on the NBC-TV Dave Garro- 


way “Today” show. 
INA’s advertising investment is up 
over a year ago. Its two-color con- 


sumer ads use INA’s specially mixed 
and matched INA Blue and feature 
INA’s recently redesigned service mark. 











Royden C. Berger 


Mr. Berger was graduated from Trin- 
ity College in 1928 and has spent his 
entire business career in advertising and 
sales promotion with the Connecticut 
Mutual Life. He became director of ad- 
vertising in 1946 

A charter member of the Life Adver- 
tisers Association, he has served as a 
member of the executive committee; 
chairman, Eastern Round Table, 1938; 
chairman, educational committee, 1950; 
LAA secretary, 1952, and chairman, an- 
nual meeting committee, 1953. 

He served on the quality business and 
the publications committees of the Life 
Insurance Agency Management Associa- 
tion, and is a member of the Advisory 
Committee of the Insurance Information 
Office of Connecticut 








Lincoln National Ads 
Include Ideas for Agents 


JOHN P. WHITE 
Advertising Manager 


Lincoln Life’s advertising is designed 
to do a hard-selling job on our merchan- 


dise, while selling the company and its 
agents significantly at the same time. 
In Saturday Evening Post and in 


Parent’s Magazine, LNL advertising fea- 
tures specific insurance needs and pol- 
icies. In Fortune and in Nation’s Busi- 
ness, it brings the company’s Group in- 
surance to the attention of Group buyers. 

Our ads in Saturday Evening Post and 
in Parents’ Magazine aim at varying levels 
of reader interest. They aim not only 
at the 83% of the readers who are inter 
ested chiefly in the main illustration and 
heading but also at the other 17% (and 
in national magazines this represents 
hundreds of thousands of exposures) 
who want more details—people who are 
in the market now, present policyhold- 
ers, ete. 

A big news-type picture with second- 
look values combines with the main 
heading to gain the reader’s attention 
and deliver a quick selling message. The 
many copy presents thought- provoking 
attitudes about insurance using personal, 
informal, conversational language. 

Each advertisement contains a num- 
ber of points on which agents can base 
sales statements in the interview. 

We are currently merchandising our 
advertising to our agents through a spe- 
cial “Sellnic’ program which. when 
tested in Salt Lake City, brought out- 
standing results. 


London Life Stresses 
Owning Adequate Amount 


J. P. FERGUSON 
Publicity Executive 


The London Life’s advertising program 
has been designed with three objectives. 
First, we want to remind readers of the 
vital importance of owning an adequate 
amount of life insurance—and particular 
stress is being placed on permanent 
plans of insurance. Second, we wish to 
keep before them the desirability of con- 
sulting a London Life representative im- 
mediately, rather than at some time in 
the future. Third, we hope to keep the 
company’s name before the public in an 
attractive manner. We want to continue 
to be weil known, and favorably known, 
and to this end we run our ads regularly 
(approximately once a month) in nation- 
al media, striving for high quality in art 
work, photography, typography, and 
everything else that contributes to good 
display effect. 

The principal medium used is the daily 
newspaper. This provides complete cov- 
erage of all sections of our market in 
those areas where we have agencies, at 
low cost and with little waste. Supple- 
menting the dailies are two national 
magazines, which carry four-color ads 
on a much less frequent schedule, and 
financial papers, where we run a special 


(Continued on Page 164) 
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WHELAN-FRANKFORD AGENCY 
(Successors to The S. $.Wolfson Agency, Inc.) 


BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


347 Madison Avenue 
MUrray Hill 6-1190 


xk * 


An organization keyed to the best in serv- 

ice for brokers and surplus writers, with a 
complete portfolio of Life — Accident, 

- Sickness and Hospitalization and Insured 


Pensions. 





HOME OFFICE: Pittsfield, Mass. 


New York 17, N. Y. 

















MASSACHUSETTS INDEMNITY 
and LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


BOSTON 


Quality Disability Income Protection 





THE CHEAPEST POLICY? 
When you buy for price, you can 
never be sure. 


Our aim is to provide protection 


that is capable of doing the job for 


which it was purchased. 


LOYAL ATKINSON 


General Agent 
THOMAS E. ATKINSON, Associate General Agent 


60 East 42nd Street New York 17, N. Y. 
MU 7.5212 











Suggestions For Improving Relations 
Between Home Officeand Field Force 


By J. McCatt HucHeEs 
Executive Vice President, Mutual Of New York 


(Editor's note: Mr. Hughes, who on Sep- 
tember 1, 1959, became executive vice presi- 
dent of MONY, was formerly vice 
president and controller. Although he has 
been on the operating side of the business 
Mr. Hughes is keenly aware of the value 
of the agency system. The late Alexander 
E. Patterson brought Mr. Hughes to 
MONY as his assistant. Mr. Patterson was 
an outstanding salesman who, while serving 
as executive vice president and then presi- 
dent, had slogans posted throughout the 
building reading, “Always Remember John 
Q. Agent.”) 


The major task of the chief sales offi- 
cer of a life insurance company is to 
develop a vigorous, dynamic sales force 
which will obtain for this company more 
than its fair share of the tremendous 
persona] insurance market at a proper 
price. 

The officer in charge of the operating 
and control side of a life insurance com- 
pany certainly is aware of the need for 
a continuous volume of well selected 
new business. His major task is to 
provide first-class service to the policy- 
holders and members of the sales force 
. .. at a proper price. He can also 
assist the sales officer in increasing the 
volume of sales by providing simplified 
and efficient procedures as well as inno- 
vations in form design, methods of pay- 
ment and the like. 


Growth Vital to Business Survival 


Why should a company want to in- 
crease sales year after year? I am sure 
we all agree that nearly everyone in 
business strives for growth. Growth is 
vital to business survival; we cannot 
continue to compete without it. We 
must grow to assure ourselves of lower 
unit costs, to inspire the development 
of superior personnel for the better peo- 
ple will not join a stagnant organization 
—and we must grow to maintain our 
own business vitality. 


All Employes Should Be Sales-minded 


Since I have been on the operating 
side of the business for some time, 
should like to suggest some of the things 
the operating personnel in the home 
office and the agency offices can do to 
assist the salesmen in the field to pro- 
vide the growth in sales which will in- 





J. McCall Hughes 


Mr. Hughes is a graduate of Brown 
University, class of ’33. For the next 
five years he was with Bankers Trust 
Co. of New York. From there he went 
to St. Louis, where he joined Mercantile 
Trust Co., and became assistant control- 
ler and auditor. He joined Mutual Of 
New York in 1943 as administrative as- 
sistant to executive vice president. He 
was named controller in 1945 and vice 
president and controller in 1952. 

When Mutual Of New York in 1950 
moved to Broadway and 55th Street 
from the financial district of downtown 
New York, where it had been for dec- 
ades, Mr. Hughes was in charge of the 
new home office building operations. 

Mr. Hughes is chairman of the Con- 
trollers Institute of America, after hav- 
ing been its president, and is a past 
president of the Controllership Founda- 
tion, Inc., research arm of Controllers 
Institute. 








J. McCALL HUGHES 


sure the overall growth of the company. 
I have listed ten which I consider of 
major importance—I’m sure you can add 
others to this list. 

First—every employe of a life insur- 
ance company should be sales-minded. 
This is of utmost importance. Each em- 
ploye on the payroll should believe that 
it is his or her job to sell life insurance 
through the salesman in the field by 
supporting his efforts in every way pos- 
sible. In addition, they should buy life 
insurance themselves and_ encourage 
others to do so. 

Second—every employe of a life insur- 
ance company should learn as much as 
he or she can about his own company 
and contribute his best efforts to mak- 
ing his company the best in the business. 

Third—provide prompt and efficient 
service to policyholders and field under- 
writers at reasonable cost. 

Fourth—eliminate errors which are so 
frustrating to both policyholders and 
field underwriters. 


Making Policies Easier to Sell 


Fifth—develop new ideas which will 
make it easier to sell our products, i.e., 
simpler application forms, extension of 
non-medical, elimination of signatures, 
and notaries. 

Sixth—develop new ideas which will 
make it easier for the policyholder to 
pay his premiums, i.e., Preauthorized 
Check Plans, Payroll Deduction Plans. 

Seventh— utilize the most modern 
techniques and equipment for handling 
home office procedures, such as policy 
issue, premium billing, payment of com- 
missions. 

Eighth—understand field problems and 
develop a desire to aid the members of 
the field organization in solving them. 

Ninth—respond promptly to field and 
policyholder inquiries so that the field 
underwriter doesn’t have to spend his 
time placating policyholders or following 
up on his own letters. 

Tenth—develop an intense desire to 
operate efficiently and at the lowest pos- 
sible cost in order that the salesman in 
the field may offer the insuring public 
the best possible ubirrse at the lowest 
possible cost. 

(Continued on Page 177) 
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btropoli fan 4 Conferenc e 


Hpproach ia sais five 


Advanced Management Program Held in Princeton, N. J., Addressed 


by Faculty Members of Universities, Industrialists and 


Second Vice President, Metropolitan 


The prime objectives of management 
development and executive training pro- 
grams these days are to broaden the ex- 
ecutive—to give him greater perspective, 
to improve his conceptual skills. Some 
gu so far as to try to supply liberal edu- 


cations to those executives whose heavy 
majoring in engineering or business ad- 
ministration, or whose lack of formal 


college education prevented them from 
serious exposure to the more cultural 
things in life. But while we want to 
encourage our men to raise their sights 
we also fidget uneasily for fear that this 
greater elevation may occur at the ex- 
pense of their feet leaving the ground. 
Put more simply, we ask: How can we 
teach the theoretical aspects of mz anage- 
ment principles in a practical way? How 
can we guarantee that our executives’ 
growth will, in reality, be felt in the 
organization? If we give them greater 
knowledge and a broader perspective 
can they use it in their every day work? 





balance 
our 


between theory 
foremost concern 
program of 
Metropolitan. 


Keeping the 
and practice was 
as we considered a formal 
executive training at the 
In our search for the most successful 
approach to executive development, we 
looked at the many courses, workshops, 
conferences and seminars offered by an 
ever increasing number of universities 
and colleges. On the other hand, we 
visited many companies which were giv- 
ing similar programs within the confines 
of their own organizations. Both ap- 
proaches seemed to have advantages and 
disadvantages. 


The outside-the-company university 
programs offer excellent faculties, spa- 
cious facilities, the opportunity to meet 
businessmen from other organizations, 
time out to think and to study. However, 
these university programs are, by and 
large, more costly when considered in 
terms of our entire upper management 
group—which numbers over 350 in the 
Metropolitan. Then, too, they must, of 
necessity, offer a general approach rath- 
er than a company-centered approach, 
and in most instances it is possible to 
send only a representative or two at a 
time. 


On the other hand, the companies op- 
erating their own schools feel they have 
many of the advantages of the outside 
programs, but at the same time cite 
benefits to be gained from mixing mem- 
bers of management within the company 
and from tying the program more closely 
to company objectives with the conse- 
quent greater likelihood of application 
in their every day work. 


Adoption of 4 Basic Advantages 


From our review of the relative merits 
of these approaches, we concluded that our 
own needs at this time would be best 
solved generally by preparing our own 
program—a program specifically beamed 
at Metropolitan and Metropolitan needs. 
Paramount in our thinking was our need 
to move a large number of men through 
a formal training program in a relatively 
short period of time and also the need 
for closer ties among the management 
members of our own organization. Al- 
though we hoped to capitalize on the 


Officers of Metropolitan 


KREDER 


By Kart H. 


basic advantages of an in-company pro- 
gram, we planned also to seek as many 
ways as possible of incorporating the 
advantages which were normally asso- 
ciated with the university or outside 
programs. From our inquiries about a 
number of these programs, and from re- 
ports of some of our own executives who 
had attended them, we felt that the de- 
velopment programs conducted by uni- 
versities had four basic advantages not 
always associated with in-company 
courses, but which might be adopted by 
us. 

First, they were usually held in loca- 
tions where executives could get down to 
the business of development on a full 
time basis without fear of constant in- 
terruption and distraction. 


Life and Director of Conference 


Nassau Inn in Princeton, N. J. The fa- 
cilities there are ideal for informal and 
uninterrupted conferences of about 40 
to 50 people. By holding tes such three 
week conferences each summer, we fig- 
ured we would be able to move our en- 
tire upper management group through 
the program by August of 1962. Our 
next step was to work out a complete 
agenda for a three week conference 
which would cover systematically and 
completely the needs of our advanced 
management personnel. As a framework 
for this sequence, we took the basic 
management principles of planning, or- 
ganizing, actuating and controlling. Each 
of these areas became the cornerstone 
for building one, two or even three days 
of the program. We then sought to fill 





A GROUP ATTENDING METROPOLITAN’S PRINCETON CONFERENCE: 
Left to right: William L. Hobson, staff supervisor, field management; James E. 
McGurk, assistant secretary, city mortgages; Jerome V. Leary, assistant vice presi- 
dent, insurance and public relations; William McKinley, assistant vice president, 
Group division; Leon Moskowitz, manager, technical Group sales; Harold A. Finley, 
general supervisor, planning and methods, coordination. Mr. Leary was chairman 
of the first group attending the conference. 


Second, they presented a well coordi- 
nated program based upon a _ logical 
sequence of topics and methods. 

Third, they presented a faculty of 
thoroughly experienced and recognized 
authorities in all areas of the program. 

Fourth, they made effective use of the 
| Harv ard] case method or some compar- 
able group discussion approach as a 
means of achieving a better integration 
of theoretical concepts with practical 
business problems. 


Conferences Held in Princeton 


In designing our own company pro- 
gram, therefore, we determined to in- 
corporate these basic advantages of ef- 
fective management training. To begin 
with, we made arrangements to hold a 
series of three week conferences in the 


in additional background material most 
appropriate to the application of man- 
agement principles in the life insurance 
industry and particularly in Metropolitan 
Life. This led us to discuss the basics of 
finance, economics, political science, con- 
sumer trends and electronics. From this 
point we moved on to a search for out- 
standing faculty leaders known to be 
authorities in the areas chosen for our 
conference. We were looking for men 
who had vital and important messages 
on the key topics of our program and 
who, at the same time, had had expe- 
rience delivering these messages effec- 
tively to businessmen. 

It is an interesting sidelight on human 
nature to note that most of our friends 
in other companies advised us that a 
faculty such as the one we felt we must 


evelopment 





KARL H. KREDER 


have could not possibly be lined up in 
the less than a year’s time contemplated. 
Happily, we found that most of the 
best speakers were very glad to cooper- 
ate with us, given a four or five months 
notice. As a consequence, we were able 
to assemble an especially outstanding 
faculty of guest lecturers from a wide 
variety of universities. colleges and busi- 
ness corporations. The list includes 
doctors and deans from the leading uni- 
versities of the Eastern seaboard and 
the Midwest. To mention a few, there 
were two from Harvard, two from 
Princeton, one from Pennsylvania, one 
from Northwestern, one from Michigan 
State and one from Indiana. Finally, i 
adopting the key values of the uni- 
versity approach, we selected a series 
of case histories for discussion purposes 
which were appropriate to the topics 
selected for our agenda. 


At this point, then we swung from 
concentrating on the advantages of the 
university approach to making sure that 
we were also capitalizing on the stated 
advantages of the in-company approach. 
Here we enlisted the participation of our 
top company officers whose work and 
experience qualified them for the task 
of tieing the specific topics on the 
agenda into our company operation. We 
also looked for key executives in the 
company who represented important and 
basic functions and who could give the 
conference members an up-to-date pic- 
ture of these operations. With these men 
added to our faculty the ingredients 
seemed satisfactory. 


The Pattern Selected 


The final step was to achieve the 
proper blending of the academic and the 
practical. How should we conduct our 
daily program so as to gain the maxi- 
mum benefits from our topics and our 
faculty? The pattern we decided upon 
was to have each day begin with a pres- 
entation by the visiting faculty leader of 
the topic of the day. Following an hour 
and a half lecture and 20 or 30 minuies 
of questions, we would break up into 
small discussion groups of 11 of 12 each 
to discuss the case problem which had 
been studied as part of the previous 
evening’s homework. These discussions 
would continue for 1% hours, at which 
time the appointed secretaries from each 
group would report the basic findings 
and recommendations of each group to 
a joint meeting of the entire group 
These findings would then be discussed 
generally. Finally, an officer from the 
Metropolitan would speak on the topic 
of the day and on basic company ac- 
tivities in his domain. These talks, too, 

(Continued on Page 44) 
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HALSEY D. JOSEPHSON, C.L.U., General Agent 
SIMON A. McAVOY, Assistant General Agent 
LOUIS NEIDENBERG, C.L.U., Assistant General Agent 


REGULARS vs. SPECIALS 


Our Company is remarkable for its enviable sales record 
despite its refusal to jump on band wagons in a scramble for 
new business at any cost. Our traditions are sound and firm — 
based essentially on what is best for old policyholders and new, 
alike. We haven't gone in for radical special policies or ques 
tionable cash value arrangements, and our regular lines are as 


good as the lowest cost specials of most other companies. 


Our clients don’t have to worry about the future cost of 
specials that have been or may be withdrawn. They all bought 
regulars. We all like it better that way. 


ECTICUT MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPAQY 


Home Office: HARTFORD 


The Josephson Agency 


WILLIAM SCHUR, C.L.U., Assistant General Agent 
HERB RIGHTHAND, C.L.U., Brokerage Supervisor 


ARTHUR F. KRAMER, Brokerage Supervisor 
RAYMOND P. HOFFMANN, Office Manager 


FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 17, N.Y. MURRAY HILL 2-3800 
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State Mutual’s Policyholders Conferences 


Held in Memphis and Chicago, Face-to-Face Communications 
Have Generated Good Will, Increased Prestige of 
and Enhanced Public Relations 


Company 


In May, 1958, State Mutual of Amer- 
ica’s first policyholders conference was 
held in Memphis. The company, which 
is 115 years old, conducted its second 
conference in Chicago last May. It is 
expected that similar conferences will be 
held annually 

When considering the advisability of 
such meetings the company was of 
course aware that the idea of regional 
“stockholder” meetings was not new or 
unusual. Some of the larger industrial 
corporations have had favorable results 
with this type of public relations opera- 
tions for several] years. 

In its study, however, State Mutual 
did not uncover many mutual life insur- 
ance companies or stock companies 
which had attempted this type of activ- 
ity. About a dozen years ago one com- 
pany did make a film about its company 
and showed this film in meetings ar- 
ranged by general agents around the 
country. Senior officers of the company 
usually spoke at such meetings. A few 
other companies were found to have 
committees of policyholders who visit 
the home office annually and act as sort 
of advisory board. These are commend- 
able activities to maintain a closer re- 
lationship with policyholders and accord- 
ing to comments from company officials 
have been successful. 

State Mutual decided to go a step 
farther by establishing face-to-face con- 
tact with its policyholders. The com- 
pany concluded that the primary objec- 
tives of a region< il company meeting 
would be to establish favorable policy- 
holder relations by the obvious good will 
and intent of the corporation; to dispel 
any ideas of “remote management” or 
home-based indifference; and to enable 
policyholders to meet company officers 
and directors. It would also establish an 
effective two-way channel of communi- 
cation between the company and those 
who mutually own it. Ag collateral ob- 
jectives the company realized that a 
certain amount of prestige and publicity 


would accrue to the company and its 
field operations and valuable contacts 
would be established. President Plum- 
‘ley said to THe GoLp Book, 


“To a mutual company and those own 
ing its insurance we could see many 
advantages in a face-to-face communica- 
tion with policyholders and the longer 
we considered its adoption the more ex- 
tensively the program developed.” 

The pattern for the recent Chicago 
conference paralleled that of the Mem- 
phis conference last year. Invitations 
were sent to all policyholders in the Chi- 
them to a luncheon 


cago area inviting 
to be held at the Palmer House. A 
reply card was enclosed to indicate 


whether the policyhol der would attend 
and space for questions to be asked of 
the company whether attending or not. 

Over 700 people attended the luncheon 
at which a panel of six Chicago area 
policyholders asked questions submitted 
by company policyholders. Answering 
the questions extemporaneously were 
President Plumley and Vice Presidents 
Joe B. Long, Alan R. Willson and Rich- 
ard H. Wilson. Presiding at the con- 
ference was Walter C. Leck, general 
agent in one of the company’s five Chi- 
cago offices. In addition a brief report 
on the operations of the company was 
given by President Plumley. 

The evening preceding the policy- 
holder meeting, more than 200 civic and 
business leaders attended a_ reception 


and dinner in the Ambassador West 
Hotel. At this meeting, presided over 
by Newton S. Noble, president of the 
Lake Michigan Mortgage Co., mortgage 
correspondent for State Mutual, and at- 
tended also by some of the directors 
and officers of the company, President 
Plumley encouraged businessmen to ex- 
plore inflation, public education, and 
participation in politics. 


Conference a Success 


Within a week following the Chicago 
conference a questionnaire was sent to 
a sampling of policyholders who had in- 
dicated on the reply cards that they 
would attend the conference. The re- 
plies indicated that this conference, like 
the Memphis conference, was an appar- 
ent success. “Interesting and informa- 
tive’ was the most common reference, 
while others commented, “worthwhile,” 
“impressed with program.” Some of the 
replies offered suggestions for improv- 
ing the mechanics of the luncheon meet- 
ing which company officials will con- 
sider in future planning. 





Scene at a Recent Policyholders Conference Held in 


About 200 policyholders took advan- 
tage of the invitation to write questions 
and each was answered in a letter from 
Mr. Plumley regardless of whether the 
question was discussed at the confer- 
ence, 


Certain factors are considered when 
planning sites for such conferences. 
Cities or areas with a sufficient concen- 
tration of policyholders, an active 
agency, Group office and mortgage loan 
correspondent are of course desirable. 
Travel and weather possibilities and tim- 
ing as to local events and customs must 
also be weighed. 


President Plumley’s Comment 


In summing up State Mutual’s initia- 
tion of these conferences, President 
Plumley says, “an estimated 35 million 
American families own the insurance 
policies of these mutual companies 
which are operated solely for the policy- 
holders’ benefit. These policyholders 
have, by virtue of their policies, the 


right to express opinions on the com- 
panies’ operations and to cast their bal- 
lot at official company meetings. Their 
viewpoint is very important to us, for 
they are the ‘owners’ of the firm as well 
as being its customers. The conference 
is then a method of bringing the com- 


H. LADD PLUMLEY 
Company President 


pany to them, to explain our accom- 
plishments and our goals, to encourage 
their questions, and to give frank and 
honest answers.” 


Chicago 





Importance of Stable Dollar 


(Continued from Page 54) 


it is urgent that the Federal budget be 
brought under control. 


May Become a Way of Life 


Still another consequence of inflation 
for economic growth is that if continu- 
ing inflation should become a way of 
life, everyone would redouble his efforts 
to hedge and protect against it. Escala- 
tion clauses in labor contracts designed 
to keep wages in stride with the increas- 
ing cost of living would be bound to 
spread throughout the economy. Through 
other measures such as increased com- 
mon stock purchases, variable annuities, 
purchasing power bonds, and in count- 
less other ways the American people and 
business would seek to ride along with 


rising prices. Regardless of how much 
escalation did occur, some elements of 
our society would be unprotected and 
would suffer because their incomes would 
be comparatively fixed. However, to 
whatever extent a stimulating effect ‘of a 
rising general price level comes from the 
fact that some elements of society are 
able to benefit at the expense of others, 
the stimulus will be weakened as infla- 
tion becomes a way of life and means 
are found by many to ride along with it. 
Under these circumstances, it is highly 
likely that bigger doses of inflation 
would be required to produce a stimulat- 
ing effect. This is one of the important 
reasons why “creeping inflation” is bound 
to break out into “galloping inflation” 
as the public becomes more and more 
impressed by the need to guard against 
a continuing rise of the general price 
level. The history of almost every infla- 
tion the world has experienced is that it 


started out as a modest creeping infla- 
tion but as it proceeded it sooner or later 
moved at an accelerating pace into gal- 
loping ruinous inflation. There is no rea- 
son that I can see why creeping inflation 
would not follow the same course in the 
United States. 

A final, and most unhappy consequence 
of inflation, is that it is bound to breed 
a multiplicity of Government controls 
and ultimately to place serious curbs on 
our free market economy. 

America must remain strong to pro- 
tect herself and her allies against the 
threat of Soviet tyranny. This means 
that we must maintain high employment 
of our resources and maintain vigorous 
economic growth. But, we must find the 
way to do this within the limits of gen- 
eral price stability, for continued infla- 
tion will destroy the very system of 
political and economic democracy which 
we are so anxious to preserve. 
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Fast- Growing 


Long Island 


ls Insurance-Minded 


By Bernarp J. LyTTLE 
Regional Supervisor, Colonial Life 


I live on Long Island, which has a 
larger population than some states, 1s 
one of the fastest growing sections in 
America, has a glamorous shipping his- 
tory and figured importantly in the War 
of the Revolution. It has tens of thou- 
sands of homes, in many of which | 
have written insurance to protect mem- 
bers of the family. 

Long Island is 150 miles long, and has 
some of the nation’s finest beaches and 
loveliest and most beautiful suburbs. 
Now these suburbs are expanding so 
quickly that it is difficult to locate the 
dividing line between them. 

It is not only a wonderful locale in 
which to live but also an ideal place in 
which to sel] insurance because so many 
of its people have comfortable incomes 
as well as large families, and are not 
difficult to reach. 

The big problem is not finding :pros- 
pects—they everywhere abound—but in 
developing enough agents to see and sell 
those who need insurance. I early found 
out that Long Islanders are insurance- 
minded. Either they have seen it per- 
form first-hand or some of their neigh- 
been beneficiaries of insur- 


bors have 
ance. 
My own experience and observation 


have convinced me that the basic needs 
met by families in buying Ordinary in- 
surance are substantially what they always 
were although those needs have been 
amplified. The tried and true sales argu- 
ments in selling the fundamentals still 
prevail, The agent of more than a cen- 
tury ago would start the interview 


Fabian Bachrach 
ly a eh 


BERNARD J, 


bluntly by asking: “What will happen 
to your wife and children if you die?” 
The modern approach is more subtle but 
it is based on the same fear of what 
the future will bring that motivates the 
sale, along with the feeling that insur- 
ance ownership is so sound and _ safe 
that the contract will be carried out. 





Metropolitan's Conference 
Approach 


(Continued from Page 60) 


would be followed by questions and a 
general discussion. To assure a close 
tie-in between the presentations of our 
university faculty and our company 
officer faculty, we sent a file of general 
company information and a copy of the 
case proposed for discussion to each 
outside lecturer. Conversely, we also sent 
the appropriate text books and cases, 
together with summaries of the outside 
lecturers’ proposed talk, to each of the 
company executives. 
C. J. North, executive vice president 
of Metropolitan, in commenting on the 
conference, said: “This blending of uni- 
versity and company approaches on the 
one hand and of theory and practice on 
the other, has been, just about the right 
one for us. This summer two Advanced 
Management Conferences were held in 
just this fashion at Princeton. 
“Through their extensive program of 
evening reading, which required about 
four hours or so each night, and from 
the presentations and discussions of the 
visiting lecturers, the 90 upper manage- 
ment men who participated this year 
obtained, we feel, a sound and broad 
understanding of basic management 
principles. Then, where appropriate, 
they had the opportunity to look for the 
application of these principles in a busi- 
ness setting by analyzing and discussing 
relevant cases. Finally, they were given 
interpretations by top company execu- 
tives of the principles as they are under- 
stood and applied in the Metropolitan.” 


Establish Integration Between Theories 
and Principles 


We asked our guest lecturers to slant 
their presentations toward the Metropol- 
itan, the insurance industry or similar 
operations—not to the exclusion of es- 


tablishing a broad and sound basis of 
discussion, but as a means of gaining 
greater understanding on the part of our 
participants and to stimulate the process 
of application. Conversely, we asked our 
company speakers to refer constantly to 
the points which had been raised by the 
guest lecturers and to the principles 
advocated in the text. For example, our 
guest lecturer on the topic of organiza- 
tion paid special attention to the sort 
of analysis which should be made to 
determine a company’s needs for more 
effective decentralization and control. In 
turn, our company speaker on this same 
topic made specific references to vertical 
and horizontal, organization charts, con- 
cepts which the lecturer had referred to 
in this text, and in his discussion. The 
guest lecturer on the topic of finance re- 
viewed the trends in investments, point- 


ing out constantly, comparisons with 
the insurance industry generally and 
with the Metropolitan specifically. He 


made references to areas where insur- 
ance companies should take special care 
to fulfill their ethical and moral obliga- 
tions. These points were in turn picked 
up by our company speaker and _ han- 
dled specifically in the light of Metro- 
politan policy and procedure. In this 
fashion, a close integration was estab- 
lished and maintained between’ the 
theories and principles explained and 
described by the guest lecturer and the 
working policies and methods being es- 
tablished and carried out by the Metro- 
politan. 

It is, of course, too early to look for 
many of the long range indications of 
whether this integrated approach to ad- 
vanced management training is effective. 
Tangible proof of achieving all of our 
objectives is something which we may 
not be able to obtain. It is interesting, 
however, to note that there are already 
indications that this program did go 
beneath the surface, that it will have a 
real effect on the business lives of those 
who attended, and that these effects will 
not disappear over night. The questions 





which were asked, both of guest lecturers 
and company officers, certainly showed 
the real eagerness of ‘the participants to 
understand fully the principles being ad- 
vocated. Their participation, not only 
at the formal sessions, but in their 
rooms, in the dining room, and during 
the recesses, testified to the sincerity 
of their interest. Their reactions, ex- 
pressed verbally and written on ques- 
tionnaires which were circulated, were 
most enthusiastic. This we might have 
expected. But we did not expect the 
degree to which the “word” would get 
back so quickly to the home office that 
this program was “really something 
worthwhile.” Sincerity and depth of in- 
terest were shown also by the many 
hours devoted to homework, practice 
sessions, and “dead earnest” discussions 
which went into the preparation of each 
day’s lecture and case discussion. It was 
interesting to notice that principles and 
concepts which were learned and used 
early in the course were not dropped as 
new topics appeared, but rather were 
retained and re-used in subsequent days 
and during the discussion of new and 
different topics. 


F. H. Ecker on Need of Constant Flow 
of Ideas 


These points are not proof, nor do 
the reflect directly all of the objectives 
which we hope to achieve in setting up 
our own plans for this series of Ad- 
vanced Management Conferences. They 
do, however, begin to fill in the picture 
of a highly satisfactory conference and 
suggest that we do have what we 
honestly feel is a practical approach to 
teaching the principles of management. 

In closing the first conference, Presi- 
dent Frederic W. Ecker touched upon 
its objectives and impressed upon the 
group of executives the importance of 
keeping in tune with country-wide and 
world-wide developments. “Our busi- 

ness has been truly characterized as a 
‘scared trust,’” he said. “It has re- 
sponsibilities that run far beyond those 
of business generally. We must continue 
to be prepared to meet these responsi- 
bilities.” 

Mr. Ecker said that the company’s 
progress would continue to make in- 
creasing demands on the knowledge and 
capabilities of such management groups 
in developing a constant flow of new 
ideas and in finding better ways to do 
the work. “We are living in one of the 
most fascinating eras of history,” he 
said, “with rapid advances in methods 
and equipment making unprecedented 
calls upon management skills. More 
than ever before education must be a 
continuing process. People can be old 
when they are 35 or 40 if they stop 
learning, or young in their 90’s if they 
don’t.” 

Emphasizing the importance of keep- 
ing abreast of the social and economic 
atmosphere in which business operates 
Mr. Ecker expressed the hope that the 
conferees’ appetitites had been whetted 
to go on acquiring new knowledge and 
skills—and also to pass their knowledge 
and skills on to those working under 
their direction. 


The Faculty Members 
The faculty members for this summer 


conference were the following: college 
professors and administrators: Howard 
H. Aiken, Harvard University; Marver 


H. Bernstein, Princeton University ; 
Robert P. Brecht, University of Pennsyl- 
vania; Ralph C. Davis, Ohio State Uni- 
versity; Billy E. Goetz, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology; James Hayes, 
Duquesne University; John F. Mee, In- 
diana University; Ralph G. Nichols, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota; William Prentice, 
Swarthmore College; AS: Raney, 
Wayne University; Alfred L. Seelye, 
Michigan State University; Paul J. 
Strayer, Princeton University; Willis M. 
Tate, president, Southern Methodist 
University ; Alva F. Kindall, Harvard 
University ; George R. Terry, Northwest- 
ern University ; Willis J. Winn, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania: Thomas ip 
Luck, until recently director of manage- 
ment education of American College of 
Life Underwriters, who acted as con- 
ference advisor. 


Industrialists and lecturers: Lawrence 





W. W. Grosser a Leader in 
World of the Baptist Church 


WALTER W. GROSSER 


Walter W. Grosser, Guardian Life, 
Chicago, who has spent 45 years in the 
insurance business, has long been a 
prominent figure in the Baptist Church. 
In 1955 he was elected the first layman 
to become the moderator and president 
of the North American Baptists General 
Conference. He held that position until 
the summer of 1958. 

Asked by The Gold Book to discuss 
the various positions he has held in the 
religious world, Mr. Grosser said: 

“For many years I was active as a di- 
rector of the Chicago Bible Society, an 
auxiliary of the American Bible Society, 
with headquarters in New York City. 

“Some years ago it was decided that 
a vice president should represent the 
Chicago Bible Society on the American 
Bible Society Board, and I was ap- 
pointed and still hold this position. 

“Because, as a layman I have always 
been active in the affairs of the Bap- 
tist denomination there have been op- 
portunities for service in several Baptist 
institutions. I have been a trustee of 
the Northern Baptist Theological Semi- 
nary, one of the several seminaries 
affiliated with the American Baptist Con- 
vention. 

“With the coming in 1938 of its pres- 
ent president, Dr. Charles W. Koller, 
the board elected me its chairman. 
Through the years, this has been a most 
challenging assignment. There followed 
my becoming the moderator and presi- 
dent of North American Baptist Gen- 
eral Conference. 

“It is my honest conviction that the 
time devoted to these activities has not 
in any way interfered with consistent 
business success.” 





A. Appley, president American Manage- 
ment Association; Robert Barclay, di- 
rector Mead Johnson Institute; O. A. 
Ohmann, Standard Oil of Ohio; j. Lewis 
Powell, Office of the Secretary of 
Defense. 

Metropolitan Life officers: Mr. Ecker; 
Cecil J. North; Edwin C. McDonald, 
vice president, Group insurance; Charles 
G. Doogherty, vice popisent. insurance 
relations; Douglas S. Craig, vice presi- 
dent, personal life insurance; Gilbert W. 
Fitzhugh, vice president, planning and 
development; William J. Barrett, secre- 
tary; Clair, controller; Alexander 
Hutchinson, second vice president, field 
management; Raymond F. Killion, sec- 
ond vice president, A. & S. insurance; 
Karl H. Kreder, second vice president, 
home office personnel ; A. Rogers May- 
nard, second vice president, field man- 


agement; Glen J. Ppahn, second vice 
president, field management G. P; 
Jenkins, third vice president, invest- 


ments. 
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Back To Earth — Carpenter 


(Continued from Page 53) 


premium, and we were on the risk. At 
the end of the first quarter, he said, 
“Ralph, nothing’s going to happen to me. 
I don’t need that insurance. Anyway 
I’m just a little short and I haven't got 
enough to pay the quarterly premium.’ 

“Okay, Jim,” I replied, “how about 
paying once a month for awhile? Cost 
you about $11.” He signed the blue slip 
for changing the mode of payment. 

Two months later Jim’s boss and an- 
other officer of the company had a few 
on the town and decided they would 
drive to San Pedro that night to go fish- 
ing. Jim was a good fisherman so, at 
1 o’clock in the morning they pounded 
on his door and insisted that he go with 
them. Jim got up to let them in, tried 
unsuccessfully to get them to change 
their minds, and finally agreed to ac- 
company them. 

The three men piled into the car and 
because the fishing boat left at 6 o’clock 
they were in a hurry. Cold sober Jim 
was not at the wheel. Driving through 
the mountains in a patch of fog at 80 miles 


an hour, the car slammed into a slow- 
moving truck. The brakes were never 
applied. Of the two men who were 


killed instantly one had to be Big Jim. 

As soon as I head the tragic news 
I went to the bank and asked them to 
calculate how much was still due on 
Tim’s house (plus 15 days’ interest, since 
I figured we could pay it off within that 
time). I notified the company and asked 
them to send me a check for that 
amount. We paid off the mortgage, had 
the title transferred to the wife. and 
changed the ownership of the fire insur- 
ance. 

Jim’s widow had spent her life raising 
a family. She had never held a job and 
she would not have known where to turn 
to find one. Because of a little mortgage 
insurance policy, however. she had a 
house. By supplementing the income she 
and the children had from Social Secur- 
ity with a little help from one relative 
this family was able to have shelter, food 
and clothing. 

In my opinion, that $6,500 policy did 
more good than the biggest corporation 
sale ever made. It put life insurance 
dollars where those dollars are needed 
most—to preserve an average American 
family. 


The Biggest Dividend of All 


I believe it is time we hitched our 
wagons to a new concept . . . one dedi- 
cated to tearing up our commission 
sheets so that we no longer think about 
how much money we can make. We 
need to get down to earth and think 


about how much money we can provide 
* for the thousands and thousands of little 
eople who live next door to you and me. 
believe that if we will adopt this con- 
cept of our work, it will pay you the big- 
gest dividend of all—soul satisfaction. 


Pen Picture of a Toronto Agent... 


Jim Peters, Who First Won Distinction When Queens College 
Student, Spends Much Time with Family and 


Using the unreal conception of the 


successful life underwriter as a_back- 
slapping, hand-shaking, name-dropping 


party-goer James (Jim) H. Peters 
shapes up to be a failure. In real life, 
he’s a resounding success to the tune of 
well over a million of business annually 
and, at 45, his production puts him in 
a lez ague where he’s been at home for 
many years. 

To study his career in search of an 
easy road to the top is to waste time. 
There are no catchy phrases, unusual 
sales aids or telling motivating stories 
in his whole sales operation. If the 
Peters philosophy could be put into a 
motto, it might be, “moderation in all 
things—except work.” In his own words, 
“This isn’t an original thought, but I 
think most of us know it’s true. The 
hard currency in this business is work. 
It’s the only real one for most of us.” 


Outstanding in College 
of F. H. Peters, Canada’s Sur- 


veyor-General, Jim Peters was born on 
New Year’s Day in 1914. His father’s 
appointment took him from the Canadian 
West to live in the country’s capital, 
Ottawa. Jim’s university education was 
at Queen’s in Kingston, and he gradu- 
ated with a Bachelor of Commerce de- 
gree. For two years he was _ intercol- 
legiate light-heavyweight champion. As 
business manager of the university squad 
he took part in eliminations for the Grey 
Cup, symbol of football supremacy in 
Canada. 

In summer vacations from Queen’s, he 
spent a season as a novelty salesman and 
a couple more as deck steward with Can- 
ada Steamship Lines out of Montreal. 
Jim Peters in 1936 went from university 
to an investment house for a year, fol- 
lowed by a year with Canadian General 
Electric. 

By April, 1939, clouds were beginning 
to gather over Europe, but few imagined 
that the storm of war would break. 
There were good post-depression times 
in North America—Jim had everything 
to look forward to. The sale of life in- 
surance seemed a bright opportunity for 
a young man willing to apply himself to 
the act of selling it. He signed his 
agent’s contract with Manufacturers 
Life in Toronto that year. 


Son 








Writes Million Annually 


By Joun W. Dennis 


Manufacturers Life 





Mr. and Mrs. James H. Peters and their 
children David and Diana. 


Managing the company’s Toronto 
branch was Stan Cottle, an outstanding 
Manufacturers branch manager. Peters 
is quick to give him credit for his prog- 
ress in the business. “His big contribu- 
tion to me,” he said, “was the example of 
an organized mind and the ability to 
paint a picture in vivid colors of the 
benefits of a life insurance career.’ 

Jim married in 1940. A year later he 
gave Cottle notice of his intention to 
join the Canadian army. With the 
Queen’s Own Rifles of Canada, he served 
in Europe, came out a captain in 1946. 

Returning to Manufacturers he closed 
off 1947 as the company’s third high- 
est producer and qualified for Million 
Dollar Round Table of which he is now 
a Life member. Also, he is a CLU. 

The only set-back of his continued 
success as a producer (if “set back” is 
the word) was dropping to $750,000 vol- 





ume in 1953 when he was hospitalized 
for a serious operation. 

“Tn spite of being on the sick list for 
half a year,” he said, “I still had the re- 
assurance of a good income which is a 
big help when you're tackling a period 
of convalescence.” Part of this was due 
to his specialization in Group cases in 
which his knowledge of tax laws has 
been used to good effect. 


Life Underwriters Board Chairman 


Mr. Peters’ reputation for organization 
and thoroughness has led him to work 
for Life Underwriters Association of 
Canada where he has finished his third 
year as the Association’s chairman of the 
board. 

Jim has the faculty of keeping his 
work and his home life in well separated 
compartments. His approach to all new 
cases is cold canvass. He does not talk 
insurance to his friends; makes no at- 
tempt to sell them. Indeed, some of his 
neighbors at his Lake Rosseau summer 
property might have difficulty knowing 
in what business he is. Jim goes into 
the city to work and he goes home to 
get away from it—as much as he can. 
This knack of divorcing office from home 
life is something that has been more pro- 
nounced since his serious illness. If pos- 
sible, he likes to take a month at the lake 
in August each year, and he usually 
takes the family away skiing in the 
winter. 

His Family 


The whole family—his attractive wife 
Mabel, his 12-year-old son David, his 6- 
year-old daughter Diana—is ski-happy 
and competent on most hills. Diana thas 
no interest in golf as yet, but Mrs. 
Peters, David and Jim are keen on the 
game. His other hobbies are recordings 
(opera almost exclusively) and the grow- 
ing of trees. Both at the /Peters’ city 
home and on their summer property, he 
acts as an amateur but well informed 
forest ranger. 

Jim bends every effort to see that the 
family travels together when he goes on 
trips and, of course, their skiing jaunts 
are strictly family outings. 

“We are determined,” he says, “to see 
that we give David and Diana a proper 

(Continued on Page 116) 
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Motivating Stories 
Cause Most Sales 


Agents Can Replace the Dollar Sign in Prospect’s Eyes With 
Tears Stirred by Emotional Reactions 


By CuHar.es A. DrgceEL 
Aetna Life, Lubbock, Texas 


I believe that a man with outstanding 
conviction will be successful enough to 
remain in life insurance and gradually 
acquire the knowledge and work habits 
which guarantee lasting success. With 
conviction, he will not hesitate to use 
convincingly motivating stories. Such 
stories, I believe, are responsible for 
more sales than all the comparisons of 


rates, cash value and statistical data com- 
bined. If we can replace the dollar signs 
in our prospect’s eyes with tears the 
sale will be made. 

With conviction we are able to ap- 
proach friends who have cleverly avoided 
talking with us about insurance. We can 
say to them: “As a life underwriter, it 
is my duty to talk with you seriously 
about your insurance needs.” Then do it. 
If they need insurance, sell them just as 
hard as would be the case with a stranger. 
Remember, it’s a lot harder to explain 
to a friend’s widow than to a stranger’s 
why she won’t have enough money to 
provide her children with food, clothing 
and shelter. 


A Tragic Air Crash 


The personal experience that has made 
me a dedicated life insurance salesman 
involves a friend of mine, whom I'll call 
George. He was 29, married and had 
two small children. His father owned 
several large farms and it was George’s 
job to look after them. I worked out a 
program for him and showed him where 
he needed about $25,000 more insurance, 
since he had only $10,000. He told me 
he didn’t expect anything to happen to 
him but, if it did, his wife could teach 
school. “She has a teaching degree,” he 
said, “and there’s always a need for 
teachers. Besides, I can’t afford more 
insurance.” I knew he could afford it 
but I didn’t press him too hard. 

George bought an airplane a couple 
of months later. He, his wife, and an- 
other couple flew to Mexico for a week 
end and, on the way back, crashed. 
George and the other couple were 
killed instantly. His wife was taken to 
the hospital, critically injured, and her 
left leg was amputated. She lived but 
she will be an invalid for life; will never 
be a teacher. 


Insurance Must Be Adequate 


Every agent who has spent some years 
in the business has had contacts with 
similar experience. We must do what 
we can to prevent such economic trag- 
edies, not only to sell constantly, but 
see that the coverage is adequate. It is 
our responsibility. For instance: the pro- 
gram J did for one of my friends showed 
that he needed $25,000. ‘When he offered 
to buy $10,000 I advised him to buy from 
somebody else. JThen I explained that 
I wouldn’t be responsible for selling him 
less than he actually needed, and there 
was no doubt in my mind that he needed 
the insurance and could afford it. He 
bought the amount I suggested. 

While most of my work is in estate 
analysis and business planning, knowl- 
edge of programming has been of great 
importance to me. {This approach has 
been the opener to much of the other 
work I’ve done. It is really the founda- 
tion of my entire operation. Unless I 
know definitely beforehand that busi- 
ness planning or estate analysis will be 


used I start with the programing ap- 
proach. From here the transition into 
one of the other presentations is easy as 
the need develops. 

I resolved my first day in life insurance 
that, although I’d had considerable sell- 
ing experience, I was going to do what I 
was told. Although I was new in the 
business, Aetna had been at for more 
than 100 years. When I returned from 
the home office school, I followed the 
recommendations to the smallest detail— 
and they worked. All the while I kept 





CHARLES A. DIEGEL 


pursuing my quest for knowledge... . 
estate analysis, partnership insurance, 
stock retirement, pension trust, group, 














Charles A. Diegel 


Mr. Diegel started his career as an 
agent for the Aetna Life in Lubbock, 
Texas, ‘March 4, 1957. A native of Ro- 
chester, N. Y., he worked as advertising 
manager for Graflex, Inc. after gradu- 
ating from college. He moved to Texas 
in 1952; and prior to joining the Aetna 
Life, was the sales and station manager 
of a radio station in Lubbock. He served 
in the Air Force during World War II. 

Since joining the Aetna, Chuck Diegel 
has consistently qualified for the Aetna 
Life’s top production club, paying for 
more than a million dollars of business 
during his first contract year. 





etc. More than once I called on a pros- 
pect who had just bought a $10,000 pol- 
icy (“I now have all the insurance I 
need,”) and more than once I performed 
an estate analysis or business analysis 
for that person to show him where he 
actually needed more—and sold it. 

To be successful, an agent must learn 
everything there is to know about his 
product. Only then can life insurance 
be properly fitted to the individual pros- 
pect’s needs. 
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Agents Should Prepare For The 


Great Challenges of The Future 


Joseph L. Beesley, CLU, Senior Vice President of Equitable Society, Sees the 


During the week-long Centennial cele- 
bration of Equitable Life Assurance Society 


in New York recently, Joseph L. Beesley, 
CLU, senior vice president of the Society, 
made an eloquent and inspiring address 


before the visiting agents in which he vis- 
valized the great opportunities for the life 
insurance salesman in the immediate future. 
Excerpts from Mr. Beesley’s talk follow 


\s we appraise our position today, let 
us recognize the accelerating public ac- 
ceptance of legal reserve life insurance 
as evidenced by the $515 billion now in 
country and the fact that 
during decade of the fruitful 50’s 
we already have seen a 100% increase in 


force in our 
this 


the amount of life insurance in force in 
America. Within the next seven or eight 
years, during the soaring 60’s just ahead, 
the first trillion unquestionably will be 
reached. 

As we mentally and emotionally grasp 
this good climate of public confidence, 
think about the recent contrasting warn- 
ings to the public from some of our finan- 
cial leaders — honest, responsible but 
scared men. 

Mr. Gadsby, chairman of the Securi- 
ties and E xchange Commission, cautioned 
that “speculation is a field for the ex- 
perts and the amateur who plays the 
market is asking for trouble.” 

Another similar statement pointed out 
that “for their own protection investors 
should exercise extreme care and self- 
restraint when considering the purchase 
of securities on the basis of tips and 
rumors.” 

Permanent form life insurance repre- 
sents a share in not one but many 
securities — indeed, one of the finest 
portfolios invested in the present and 
future of our dynamic economy. While 
the bulls rove the pastures and the bears 
hide in the hills, here is a contract offer- 
ing guarantees. The dollars going in as 
premiums are discretionally spending dol- 
lars, but you and I know that when they 
return usually they are emergency dol- 
lars for basic income or sudden cash 
needs. Sure, their purchasing power is 
important but their availability is vital. 
And as a neglected collateral value in 
addition to all this, let us emphasize 
peace of mind—that good feeling which 
ownership of life insurance also guaran- 
tees as a daily dividend. 


Values In Permanent Form Life 
Insurance 


Could we not say to the man who is 
considering mutual funds or a foray into 
the market—“Mr. Prospect, would you 
and Mrs. Prospect mortgage your home 
to make this contemplated investment ? 
Well, then sir, why should you neglect 
or defer building your insurance house 
of security for the same reason?” 

The widespread ownership of mutual 
fund shares has yet to cross the first 
Rubicon of reality which is the inevitable 


First Trillion Dollars of Life Insurance in the ‘Soaring 60’s’ 


Ahead and Points to Some Opportunities for the Agent 


full cycle of good and bad economic 
periods. 

It is time for an affirmation of our 
faith, thus to achieve a re-awakening of 
the public’s acceptance of the good prop- 
erty values in permanent form life insur- 
ance. The well known insurance execu- 
tive and actuary, M. Albert Linton, re- 
leased a study in 1957 which shows that 
it would be necessary for a man age 35 
to net 4.59% after expenses in a separate 
investment fund along with yearly de- 
creasing renewable term insurance to 
equal the cash value at age 65 of an 
Ordinary life policy. 

If we take into account, as we prob- 
ably should, the tax treatment which 
these cash value accumulations enjoy, 
we recognize immediately that even the 
man with a modest top bracket tax rate 
of 30% would need to earn more than 
614% to attain this result. May I ask: 
Where else can one find that rate with- 
out risk? 

You are familiar with the many other 
good property elements of permanent 
form life insurance, including special 
protection against creditor claims, its 
guaranteed collateral value, its freedom 
from the problem and dangers of re- 
investment, its open end maturity fea- 
tures and adaptability for conversion in- 
to income whenever needed. 

Let us resolve now that we shall not 
be out-sold by the advocates of “buy 
term and invest the difference.” 

Each of you has read the exciting 
references to the recent population ex- 
plosion in our country. As we look to 
the future, let’s keep in mind this new 
generation of prospects—the over 62 
millions of children under 18 years of 
age. What a market—for today and to- 
morrow especially in view of the fact 
that there are now 19 million family units 
with income after taxes of $6,000 and 
over! And it is predicted that by 1970 
there will be 25 million family units with 
annual income after taxes of not $6,000— 
but of $7,500 minimum. As these families 
advance their income status, you and I 
know that we then have our best op- 
portunity. The responsibility is ours to 
guide them into the ways of thrift as we 
thus enlist their help in the fight against 
inflation. 


New Areas of Challenge 


As we win—and win we will—that fight 
for reasonable price stability, new uses 
will be found for life insurance. We are 
committed to a future of further inno- 
vation, Research and study will be 
supplemented by your suggestions in 
this total marketing effort. With’ under- 
standing and confidence in each other 
and with open lines of two-way commu- 
nication, we together will find these 
broad avenues for progress. Further- 
more, these efforts will be supplemented 
by advertising. 

What are some of the promising spe- 
cific areas of challenge? Let us remem- 
ber that the luxuries of today become 
the necessities of tomorrow. Thus, we 
can expect greater emphasis on income 
insurance to underwrite that precious 
higher standard of living. Additional and 
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more expensive housing will require 
larger mortgage commitments with the 
obvious needs for our protective services. 

The increasing value of higher educa- 
tion and the need of amortizing its orig- 
inal investment over a period of years 
with proper guarantee against the con- 
tingencies of death and disability of the 
graduate or his sponsors is a challenge 
which might well find its solution in our 
great business. 

Women own about $70 billion of life 
insurance, less than 15% of the total. 
Yet, they own 70% of the nation’s private 
wealth. They comprise 14 of our coun- 
try’s labor force. Whether working in 
the home or in the factory, office or 
store, women have become contributing 
partners in the family economic program. 
This is a neglected market which invites 
our development in the years immed- 
iately ahead. 

Every few years has seen major im- 
provements in the field of Group insur- 
ance. With the problem of health care 
for the aged unsolved, the limitations on 
the purchase of Basic Group life insur- 
ance by large segments of our popula- 
tion, the awareness by small business of 
the necessity for pension benefits for 
their employes and, finally, new areas of 
protection under the Group concept— 
we see the broad horizons of progress 
for you in this interesting area. 


Over-Emphasis On Cheapness 


And may I say that while we must 
be ever responsive to the public demand 
we, at the same time, must assume re- 
sponsibility for the public’s long-range 
best interests. In my opinion the area 
for our greatest caution is the fallacy 
of over-emphasis on cheapness—protec- 
tion for low premium outlay. Our service 
and our product are valuable; sacrifice 
dollars to pay for them are worthy dol- 
lars well invested by our public. 

Another measure of progress in the 


years ahead will be how well by working 
together we can not only conserve the 
business written for the good purposes 
intended but also how well we can 
underwrite the future purchases of pol- 
icyholders. Such recent innovations as 
the family protection plan and the guar- 
anteed insurability option were designed 
in part to create and conserve natural 
future markets. 

Then, let us emphasize in our per- 
sonal sales and institutional promotions 
new motivations, such as_ self-esteem, 
social prestige, pride of ownership, and 
peace of mind as they are measured and 
enhanced by life insurance ownership. 








Joseph L. Beesley 


Mr. Beesley has been with Equitable 
Society for 34 years. He started in the 
cashier’s department, later serving as 
cashier at Phoenix, Syracuse and Chi- 
cago. While in Chicago he was active in 
organizing Chartered Life Underwriter 
study courses, working closely with the 
Chicago Association of Life Underwriters 
and became recognized as an authority 
on life insurance selling. Always inter- 
ested in the men and women in the field, 
in 1945 he assumed the management of 
the agency at Syracuse which rapidly 
moved up 21 places on the Society’s 
Honor Roll. In 1953 Mr. Beesley was 
named field vice president in charge of 
the New York Metropolitan Department 
and in 1955 he was elevated to senior vice 
president in charge of all sales opera- 
tions. He is a Phi Beta Kappa graduate 
of DePauw University. 











In charting these pathways of prog- 
ress together the interests of our policy- 
holders must ever hold first place in our 
imagination and action. So now, in your 
hands we place our aspirations for fu- 
ture growth with assurance of our sup- 
port and implementation. On this sound 
foundation of service in the public in- 
terest we move into the future with deep 
confidence and high expectation. 

God in His wisdom planned a span of 
life for man, His greatest creative 
achievement. First, there is eager prep- 
aration for work—education, home and 
church influence for a sustaining faith 
and acceptance of self in our living en- 
vironment. k 

Then comes reproduction of _ self 
through the family unit with its motiva- 
tion of love, protection, sanctity and 
security. 

Experience and maturity follow when 
man by example and direction passes on 
his heritage and his substance to others 
who will follow in his footsteps. Life 
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IMPORTANT NEWS: “ONE-STOP” SERVICE 





We are very pleased to announce that we are now General Agents 
for the Continental Casualty Company as well as the Continental 
Assurance Company. 


° Now we can offer you "one-stop" service on all of your LIFE, 
ACCIDENT & HEALTH and HOSPITALIZATION policies — 


Non-Cancellable, Guaranteed Renewable and Commercial. 


Your continued confidence in us has made it possible for us to 
add many of the special coverages offered by Continental Casualty 


to the wide range of plans offered by Continental Assurance. 


* For outstanding and unusual plans, Substandard as well as 


Standard, try us! We shall be happy to supply you with details. 


DAVE CARR ° MIKE WILTON ° BOB SIENTZ 
BILL BARTON ° LOU COHEN 


DAVID A. CARR AGENCY, INC. 


CONTINENTAL ASSURANCE CO. © CONTINENTAL CASUALTY CO. 
CHICAGO, ILL. | 
50 EAST 42nd STREET e@ NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
OXford 7-3424 
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P. F. Hodes” 


General Agent 


E. J. Hodes 


Associate General Agent 





Gradation of Premium by size 
One-year Dividend Term Option Available 
Issue Ages 0 to 70 
Exceptionally Low Net Cost 
Special Reduced Premiums for Females 


3.6% Discount on Advance Deposits for Ist 10 
Years. 3.1% Thereafter 


Substandard—up to 500% 
Annual and Single Premium Annuities 
Check-O-Matic 
Disability Income—$5 and $10 
Pension and Profit Sharing Plans 
No Set Limits 





s 
Brokers and Agents 
with Surplus business.... 


AT YOUR SERVICE: 


PHIL HODES 
ELLIOT HODES 
LARRY ROSENTHAL 





National Life 
of VERMONT 


55 LIBERTY STREET . NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


PHONE BArclay 7-3972 











Frank F. Smith’s 50 Years of 
Old Fashioned Selling 


At age of 81 Frank F. Smith of the Vancouver branch of Great-West 
Life is doing just what he has always been doing for half a century: making 
a whale of a lot of daily contacts, writing considerable insurance by protect- 
ing as many people as he can reach, and using the same arguments that struck 
him as unbeatable when he entered the business. He has had plenty of time 
to see that the policy is the contract that gives the most protection to people 
because many of his clients have died and one reason why he is given the red 
carpet treatment is that beneficiaries recognize him as the man who got the 
signatures on the dotted line. 

Tue Gotp Book asked two men who have long worked with this agent 
to tell its readers something about Frank Smith. They are C. F. Dunfee, 
CLU, Vancouver branch manager, and D. W. Bajus, Vancouver branch 








supervisor, Great-West Life. Their stories follow. 


Rode Trains With Claim Checks 


By C. F. DuUNFEE 
Branch Manager, Vancouver, The Great-West Life Assurance Co. 


Frank F. Smith, Vancouver branch of 
Great-West Life, has worked for the 
same company and same branch 50 years, 
but what is remarkable today is that at 
81 he continues to complete an average 
of 125 sales annually as he has for many 
years. When Mr. Smith was graduated 
from Dalhousie University in 1905 he 
chose school teaching as his profession 
and in due course became principal of the 
Kamloops High School. At that time 
Kamloops had 1,000 inhabitants. It is 
located in the interior of Canada’s West 
Coast province, British Columbia. En- 
tering life insurance on a part-time basis, 
he became engrossed with the possi- 
bilities, and finally in 1910 joined Great- 
West as a full-time agent. 


Platform Prospecting 


A great part of Mr. Smith’s clientele 
has been built among railroad workers in 
the British Columbia interior. In_ his 
early days in the field whenever he had a 
claim cheque to deliver up the line, he was 
careful to use the occasion to solicit new 
business. Riding the train to his destin- 
ation, he would alight at every station, 
claim cheque in his hand. Whenever he 
saw a group of workers standing to- 
gether he would approach one of them 
with the question: “Do you know this 


byl by br by br ly by lr br ly lye yl lr rtrd 
Our 23rd Anniversary 


FRANK V. GILBERT AGENCY 


The Oldest Long Island Agency for 


MANHATTAN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


89-31 161st St. 
Phone: JAmaica 6-7567 


Jamaica Chamber of Commerce Building 


JAMAICA 32, 





23 Consecutive Years of 


Friendly, helpful service to brokers 
‘ 


woman?” offering the cheque for in- 
spection. “No” the prospect would reply, 
and nine times out of ten, his natural 
curiosity would prompt him to ask: 
“What’s that you’ve got there?” “A life 
insurance claim cheque,” Mr. Smith 
would reply. And a sales talk followed. 
Such platform prospecting occupied him 
every few miles until he reached his des- 
tination—and over the years very many 
of ‘Mr. Smith’s good policyholders first 
conversed with him over the merits of a 
claim cheque. 


Rural Territory Contracting 


Now living in Vancouver Mr. Smith 
continues to work over a large rural 
territory dotted with small towns and 
villages, all sparsely populated; his 
friends are legion. Despite his years, as 
he moves about his territory he will be 
the first man circulating in the morning. 
His sales process is uncomplicated and 
as he moves from one small center to an- 
other in the course of each working day 
he will contact about 25 people. “Con- 
tact” is the word, not interview: Frank 
Smith’s psychology is that if you give 
enough people the opportunity to buy, all 
the business you require will be forth- 
coming. He ‘appeals to the prospect’s 
basic interests—protection for the fam- 


LONG ISLAND 
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FRANK F. SMITH 


ily and_ provision for later years. If 
Frank Smith is in the prospect’s pres- 
ence for more than five minutes it is 
pretty clear that an application will be 
completed. He merely asks the man to 
buy, tells him in simple terms why he 
should buy: there is no pressure, just 
straight factual statements. If the pros- 
pect demurs Mr. Smith moves on to 
another “contact” but always with the 
statement that he will “return again.’ 

At 81 Mr. Smith drives his own car and 
moves along with the same spring in his 
step that has characterized him for the 
past half century. And as an indication 
that his star continues undimmed it 
should be noted that in this year’s first 
six months he completed 65 applications 
for over $350,000. 


A Trip Through 


The Cariboo 
By D. W. Bajus 


Branch Supervisor, Vancouver 


Early this spring Frank Smith 
asked me if I would like to accompany 
him on a trip up through the Cariboo. 
As I had never had the privilege of 
working with him and having heard so 
much about him over the years I wel- 
comed this opportunity. 

We left Vancouver for Boston Bar 
(a town of approximately 300 people) one 
afternoon, arriving there about dinner- 
time. Before going to the hotel I drove 
over to the gas station. As soon as we 
stopped, Frank was out of the car. I 
did not know where he was going but 
evidently he had noticed a new lumber 


mill operating just outside of Boston Bar. 
There were some fellows in the gas sta- 
tion and he was making inquiries as to 
who owned the mill. They did not know 
so he came out to speak to the gas sta- 
tion attendant. Just at that time the 
owner of the mill drove up in a pick-up 
truck. Having discovered his name. the 
agent went over to the truck, poked his 
head in the window and said: “I’m Frank 
Smith, Great-West Life. Can we do any 
business?” This kind of took the fellow 
aback and he replied, “I don’t know.” 
Frank then asked, “How about dinner ?” 
The man said he had to go home for 
dinner so Frank then added, “We will 
see you at 8:30.” 


Boys Guide Him to Prospect 


We then went to the hotel for dinner. 
On the way out of the dining room 
Frank was right behind me but when 
I turned around outside he was no longer 
there. I went back into the dining room 
and found him talking to two young 
boys about 14. The next thing I knew, 
these young boys were accompanying 
Mr. Smith and I later found out that 
he had hired them to show us where 
the owner of this mill lived and also 
some other people in the town. With the 
boys guiding us we found the owner of 
the mill in very short order and sold 
him $10,000 Ordinary life. We proceeded 
to make about another eight calls that 
evening. In most cases his sales pre- 
sentation amounted to, “I’m Frank Smith, 
Great-West Life. How is your life in- 
surance? Can we do any business?” or 
some such thing. It was certainly a 
great lesson in the old adage, “Ask and 
ye shall receive.’ 

It was amazing to see this spirited man 
of 81 going along dark, rocky paths, in 
and out of the car, up rickety old stairs. 
Nothing seemed to faze him. 

We paid the young boys off—50¢ each 
and arrived back in the hotel at about 
10 o’clock that evening. His parting 
words were, “I will see you for break- 
fast at 7:30.” I asked him who we were 
going to see at that hour of the morn- 
ing. He said, “There is always somebody 
up somewhere—we will find them.” The 
next day we worked from a little after 
8 o'clock i in morning until 10 o’clock that 
evening, seeing 30-40 people, with a 
couple of sales and quite a few pros- 
pects. 

This seems to be a typical working 
day for Mr. Smith when he is covering 
the interior of B.C., which he loves so 
well. He wasn’t exhausted at end of the 
trip, but you should have seen me. 





Selection of Risks 

In 1958, life insurance companies ac- 
cepted as insurance risks 9.1 million ap- 
plications for Ordinary life insurance 
policies, 97% of the total number of 
policies applied for in the United States 
in the year. Of the applications declined 
(3% of the total) about 70% were turned 
down because of serious physical im- 
pairments, chiefly heart conditions. Less 
than one-half of 1% were rejected for 
occupational reasons. 
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NICHOLAS V. SICHENZE AGENCY, INC 
THE UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


in The City of New York 


Phone SHORE ROAD 5-3080-1 





Complete United States Life Service 
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We've Been Catering to 


Insurance Brokers for over 50 Years 


Catering to the A. & H. and Hospitalization needs of 
metropolitan agents and insurance brokers for over 50 
years has kept us “‘on our toes.” It has been both a chal- 
lenge and an opportunity to do a big job for them which, 
in turn, enables James R. Garrett, Inc. to maintain its 
A. & H. agency leadership in the National Casualty Co. 


of Detroit. 


. This year we’re meeting the public demand for income 
protection by featuring (1) a competitive Hospital and 
Nurse Expense policy and (2) our Guaranteed Renew- 
able to Age 65 protection. Both policies meet with the 
provisions of the new Metcalf laws governing the writing 


of A. & H. and hospitalization policies in New York State. 


Our friendly suggestion is that YOU as an alert insur- 
ance broker pay us a visit in the near future and get full 
details on our most popular policies. We'll also furnish 


you with sales literature, applications and sample policies. 


OUR RATES ARE COMPETITIVE 


JAMES R. GARRETT, INC. 


Manager, Eastern A. & H. Department 
NATIONAL CASUALTY COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


The Friendly, Service-with-a-Smile Brokers’ Office 


45 JOHN STREET NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 


REctor 2-4567 
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Some Policy Options Explained 


Harry S. Redeker Discusses Beneficiary Designations and 


Harry S. Redeker, general counsel, 
Fidelity Mutual Life, discussed “Bene- 
ficiary Designations and Settlement Op- 
tion Agreements” at the 1959 annual 
meeting of Million Dollar Round Table 
which was held at Americana Hotel, 
Miami Beach, Fla. He explained a num- 
ber of so- called tax traps and other 
problem situations frequently encoun- 
tered. By being alert to these troubled 
areas, he said, life insurance producers 
and others interested in assisting the 
insured with his life insurance problems 
can help avoid situations ranging all the 
way from delay in payment of policy 
proceeds to payment of those proceeds 
to the wrong beneficaries. 


Children Born of the Marriage 


Mr, Redeker explained the hazards of 
designating as beneficiaries “children 
born of the marri ze of the insured and 
his said wife.” such designation will 
exclude the insured’s children born of 
an earlier or later marriage, children 
born to the insured’s wife by a former 
marriage, and all adopted children. 
“Children of the insurer” is a more in- 
clusive designz ition. Children by a for- 
mer marriage of the insured’s wife must 
be designated by name. 


Trustees Under the Last Will and 
Testament of the Insured 


There are legal and other problems 
created when ut is sought to name as 
beneficiary the “Trustees under the Last 
Will and Testament of the Insured.” In 
most instances as much can be accom- 
plished by naming the insured’s estate 
as direct beneficiary or by creating an 
unfunded life insurance trust during the 
insured’s lifetime under which the trus- 
tee is named as beneficiary of the life 
insurance proceeds. 

The Correct Beneficiary in Business 

Insurance Cases 


When life insurance is used to fund 
, buy-and-sell agreements disposing of 
closely held business interests at death 
and it is desired to use the optional 
modes of settlement, some interesting 
problems are encountered. A good ar- 
rangement is to name the purchaser as 
primary beneficiary, with the decedent’s 
estate as first contingent beneficiary and 
the widow as second contingent bene- 
ficiary. Where the buy-and-sell agree- 
ment is between the partners or share- 
holders as individuals under a “cross- 
purchase plan,” the principal purpose of 
naming the purchaser as primary bene- 
ficiary is to assure the purchaser of 
proper credit toward his cost basis for 
Federal income tax purposes. Complete 
control over the proceeds should result 
in constructive receipt by the purchaser 
to increase his basis. The Interest Op- 
tion with full withdrawal privileges may 
be elected for the purchaser as primary 
beneficiary and the executor as first con- 
tingent beneficiary for a specified pe- 
riod, such as 18 months, after which the 
proceeds can be made available for suc- 
ceeding beneficiaries under whatever 
settlement arrangement is specified. 
However, since the purchaser’s with- 
drawal privilege is included primarily to 
satisfy an income tax technicality, the 
period during which it may be exercised 
can be very short, such as 30 or 60 days 
following the insured’s death. The pur- 


Settlement Agreements 


chaser can actually release his interest 
immediately after the insured’s death. 
As soon thereafter as the executor is 
satisfied that there are no unpaid cred- 
itors of the decedent, he too can release 
the interest of the estate and thereby 
start the income arrangement for the 
insured’s family. 

Where the buy-and-sell agreement is 
between a corporation and its share- 
holders under a corporation stock re- 
tirement plan, the primary purpose of 
naming the corporation as first bene- 
ficiary is to remove any possible con- 
tention by the Treasury Department 
that control by the insured over the 
designation of beneficiaries should result 
in taxation as dividends to the insured- 
shareholder of premiums paid by the 
corporation. Shareholders cannot step 
up their basis because of receipt by the 
corporation of the insurance proceeds. 
The primary purpose of naming the 
partnership as primary beneficiary in an 
entity purchase arrangement in which 
the partnership is named as the pur- 
chasing party is to make sure that the 
surviving partners will be permitted to 
step up their interests in the partner- 


ship. 
Pitfalls in the Use of the Life Income 
Option 


Mr. Redeker commented on two areas 
in which policy proceeds often are not 
utilized to their best advantage. The 
first is the commencement of the Life 
Income Option at too young an age. At 
ages younger than 50 or 55, the return 
seems not to jusify the shrinkage each 
year in the amount available for con- 
tingent beneficiaries under the refund 
feature. Approximately the same amount 
of income can be provided by combining 
three options and preserving more prin- 
ciple intact for a much longer time. The 
principle of this arrangement is to place 
a major portion, such as two-thirds, of 
the proceeds under the Interest Option 
for, say, 20 years, after which this por- 
tion of proceeds is paid to the bene- 
ficiary under the Life Income Option, 20 
years certain. The remaining portion 
of proceeds, one-third in our hypotheti- 


Harry S. Redeker 


Mr. Redeker, who has been general 
counsel of Fidelity Mutual Life since 
1948, has written authoritatively in num- 
erous publications on business insurance, 
estate planning and life insurance taxa- 
tion. He has spoken throughout the 
country at meetings of lawyers, trust 
officers and life insurance men. He is 
co-author with Charles K. Reid, II, CLU, 
of a text book, “Life Insurance Settle- 
ment Options.” Mr. Reid is associate 
director, company relations division, 
LIAMA. 

Mr. Redeker is on a number of insur- 
ance and tax committees in the life in- 
surance industry and in three bar asso- 
ciations — American, Pennsylvania and 
Philadelphia. A graduate of Wharton 
School of University of Pennsylvania 
and of the university’s law school, he 
entered the law department of Fidelity 
Mutual Life in 1935. 

















cal case, is paid to the beneficiary in 
installments for 20 years under the 
Fixed Period Option, The exact per- 
centages will depend upon the interest 
guarantees in the particular policy and 
the age of the beneficiary when the life 
income is to commence. The dollar in- 
come for the beneficiary will closely ap- 
proximate the income that would have 
been paid by immediate commencement 
of the Life Income Option. However, 
the option-combination arrangement re- 
tains intact for contingent beneficiaries 
a major share of the proceeds for a full 
20 years, and then preserves intact some 
guaranteed amount for contingent bene- 
ficiaries during the next 20 years—a 
spread of 40 years as compared with 20 
years if the Life Income Option com- 
menced immediately at the insured’s 
death. 

The second area is the selection of a 
10-year “certain period” under the Life 
Income Option. This option really con- 
sists of two portions of proceeds—one 
providing a Fixed Period Option for the 
period certain; the other providing a 
deferred life annuity payable to the 
beneficiary only if she outlives the pe- 
riod certain. 

There can be no refund on this latter 
portion. The portion of proceeds re- 
quired to provide the deferred annuity 
is much more substantial at younger 
ages or for shorter certain periods, be- 
cause of the likelihood that the bene- 
ficiary will survive the certain period. 

Under policies currently issued, for a 
female beneficiary age fifty, 57% of the 
proceeds may be ‘required to provide the 
deferred annuity feature under the Life 
Income Option if the 10-year certain pe- 
riod is chosen. Stated another way,, if 
the female beneficiary under a $10,000 
policy is age 50 at the insured’s death, 
and lives to receive just one monthly 
payment under the Life Income Option 
with a 10-year certain period, contin- 
gent beneficiaries will receive, on a one 
sum basis, $4,300, less the payment of 
$40.20 already made to the primary bene- 
ficiary—a shrinkage of $5,700 If the 
20-year certain period is used under the 
same circumstances, only 27% of the 
proceeds is required to provide the de- 
terred annuity, and the shrinkage is 


only $2,700. 
Income for Children 


To attempt to provide specific interest 
or installment arrangements for each of 
the many possible needs of minor chil- 
dren, and to project estimates many 
years hence when children as contingent 
beneficiaries will probably enjoy the 
proceeds, makes for cumbersome agree- 
ments. More significantly, to the ex- 
tent that specific income provisions can- 
not be increased at the discretion of a 
guardian or trustee, minor children may 
be chained to wholly inadequate income 
during times of inflation, A more flex- 
ible and simple approach is to retain 
each child’s share under the Interest 
Option with full right to withdraw that 
share or to elect any installment op- 
tion in the policy. Such broad powers 
will enable a guardian or trustee to 
elect for the benefit of the minor child 
precisely the type of settlement best 
suited for the child when the need 
arises, with power to change the ar- 
rangement from time to time. 


HARRY S. REDEKER 


Mr. Redeker discussed the objections 
inherent in many of the vehicles com- 
monly used to pay income for a minor 


child’s benefit. He suggested that these 
objections were avoided by naming a 
trustee in the settlement agreement as 
a vehicle for payment, with a couple of 
extra sentences stating that the trustee 
shall hold and expend the moneys for 
the benefit of the minor child until age 
21. Such an arrangement removes the 
danger that simply to name a trustee 
without specifying trust powers creates 
a so-called “dry trust” which is not en- 
forceable. 
Common Disaster Clauses 

The common disaster contingency is 
best covered by a deferred settlement 
arrangement, such as a provision for re- 
tention of the proceeds for the widow 
under the Interest Option, subject to her 
full withdrawal and naming children as 
contingent beneficiaries. If the wife is 
fatally injured in the same accident that 
killed her husband and she dies, say, 
two or three days later, she will have 
no opportunity to file proofs of death 
and exercise the withdrawal privilege. 
Her estate would not be entitled even to 
the first interest payment. 

Such arrangement has definite advan- 
tages over the customary common dis- 
aster or delayed payment provision. The 
children will take as named beneficiaries 
even though the wife lives beyond the 
period normally specified in a delayed 
payment provision. A settlement agree- 
ment routinely contains clauses to pro- 
tect the proceeds against claims of credi- 
tors. Finally, if the qualifications for 
marital deduction under the Federal 
estate tax law is desired, the Interest 
Option arrangement will meet the quali- 
fying rules. If a common accident does 
occur, the marital deduction will not be 
lost as it might be under a delayed pay- 
ment provision. 


Qualification for Marital Deduction 


It is an erroneous assumption that 
payment of policy proceeds in one sum 
to the widow, or giving the widow a 
power of appointment either during her 
lifetime or at her death under a settle- 
ment agreement, will automatically as- 
sure qualification for the marital deduc- 
tion. The policies of some companies 
provide that a beneficiary will not be 
entitled to the proceeds if he or she is 
not alive when proofs are filed. Such a 
policy provision gives a very good dis- 
tributive result, for in most cases the 
insured would prefer to have the pro- 
ceeds payable to the contingent bene- 
ficiary if the primary beneficiary sur- 
vives him by just a short time. Such a 
policy provision, however, can be fatal as 
respects qualification for marital deduc- 
tion because it makes impossible the 
fulfillment of one of the cardinal con- 
ditions prescribed by the Internal Rev- 
enue Code. Accordingly, if it is desired 
to qualify the proceeds for marital de- 
duction, a company whose policy con- 
tains such provision, must be asked to 
delete this provision by policy amend- 
ment. 
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Wai Found of Tlearly 15 Years as 


State General Agents in New Jersey of 


THE HOOSIER CASUALTY CO. 


Nearly 15 busy and happy years have passed by since William Ford, our late founder and president, signed 
up with The Hoosier Casualty Company. We’ve grown and prospered, keeping pace with The Hoosier’s 


own progress. 





of The past year in particular has been eventful, wit- ducers are still happy in their relationship with us. 
re nessing as it did The Hoosier’s affiliation with The Not only do they like our service but they refer other 
od Reliance Insurance Co. of Philadelphia. Our pro- A. & H. producers to us. In maintainizxg all of these 
he duction of A. & H. and Hospitalization business is old and new relationships we constantly keep in 
ec up 12% to date this year, and this healthy increase mind the cornerstone of our agency—to establish 
22g reflects the increased interest on the part of New complete confidence by fair dealing on underwriting 
ad Jersey brokers and agents to do business with our and claim matters as well as integrity in all our 

agency. dealings. These were the principles laid down 48 
he years ago by William Ford when he opened the 
nt It’s also significant that many of our old-time pro- agency in Newark. 
_ = 
yw 
v4! To assist agents and brokers to increase their commission incomes we offer a wide selection of popular 
th disability and hospitalization policies. The contracts most in demand, we find, are (1) The Hoosier’s 
at Champion Disability Policy, providing lifetime accident benefits and five years of sickness benefits; (2) 
LY, The Hoosier’s Major Medical policy, offering $5,000 maximum benefits at premium rates competitive in 
a today’s market, and (3) The Hoosier Special—an individual hospitalization policy which provides blanket 
ye. accident and liberally allocated sickness benefits. 
to 

Finally, our Combination Franchise policy has a popular appeal as it provides both loss of time and hos- 
- pital benefits to group of five or more. 
he 
les 
* 
ec 
e- SPECIAL MESSAGE TO ALERT PRODUCERS 
re 
di- Think first of the William Ford Agency when you have an A. & H. line to place! 
4 We'll welcome your inquiry and promise particularly good attention to your needs. 
a We're confident that our knowledge of the A. & H. market plus the wide selection 
i- in The Hoosier's sales kit, will enable us to satisfy your most exacting needs. 
be Call Warren Leigh, vice president of this agency, for prompt service. The number 
Ly- is MArket 2-1371. 

MARIE A. FORD, President 

1 











WILLIAM ForbD, Inc. Diarie Ch Sod 


is STATE GENERAL AGENTS PRESIDENT 


ne THE HOOSIER CASUALTY COMPANY 


1a Indianapolis, Ind. 

E 

the 

er Raymond Commerce Building 11 Commerce St., Newark 2, N. J. Phone: MArket 2-1371 
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Family An Economie Institution 


Human Life Value Concept Re-Appraised and Expanded by 
Dr. S. S. Huebner; Future Generations Protected 


(The theory of the financial magnitude 
and social significance of the economic 
track upon which life insurance must 
run to be most useful to the insured and 
the so-called beneficiary was 
accepteé in life insurance circles when 
it was first promulgated in 1924 by Dr. 
S. S. Huebner of Wharton School of 
Finance, University of Pennsylvania. He 
called it “The Human Life Value Con- 
cept.” This concept, later used by insur- 
ance agents throughout the nation, is 


estimated to have been responsible for 
the sale of millions of dollars of addi- 
tional insurance. Dr. Huebner made what 
at the time was an adequate explanation 
of life values and since he has discussed 


rapidly 


it in classes at the university or in ad- 
dresses before life underwriter asso- 
ciations and other bodies in probably 
thousands of talks. 

But Dr. Huebner thinks that the entire 
subject of life values should be re- 
appraised and its ramifications expanded. 
This he has done in the new edition 
of “The Economics of Life Insurance”— 
the third edition. It has just been pub- 
lished by Appleton-Century-Crofts Inc., 
New York. Price, #4. 


What Life Value Means 


Among the chapters in this book, great 
from the standpoint of correct explana- 
tion of life insurance potentials, are 
“Capitalization of Human Life Values” 
and “Depreciation of Human Life 
Values.” 


S. S. HUEBNER 


In the opinion of Dr. Huebner only 10% 
of human life values at the present is 





yeu Open Letter... te 


MAX S. BELL, Vice President 
Continental American Life Insurance Company 


Wilmington, 


Dear Mr. Bell: 


It doesn't seem possible that more than three years have passed 
since the fortunate day when we signed up to represent Continental 
American as general agents in New York City. 
that the relationship would prove mutually profitable — that we would 


Delaware 


make you proud of The Rosen—Vogel Agency. 


Last January, when Continental American gave a dinner in honor 
of our agency, you showed your appreciation of our production efforts. 
You spotlighted our 1958 leadership of the company with a paid-for 
Ordinary Life record of $12 million — and your tributes that evening 


were sweet music to our ears. 


We're mindful of the fact that records are made to be broken. 
that Rosen—Vogel will not be led by 
Under the stimulus of unexcelled home 
office cooperation we are substantially ahead in 1959 paid—for 

and expect to close the year with at least $15 million 


And we assure you, Mr. 
complacency into a slump. 


production, 


Bell, 


of new business on the books. 


Best of all, 





the select class of brokers with whom we do business 
and the full-time men being attracted to our agency are increasingly 
happy over Continental American's Preferred Class plans, your 
progressive attitude toward underwriting, and your recognition of the 
general agent as a vital factor in the success of the company. 

Through The Gold Book of Life Insurance we take this opportunity 
to express appreciation to you personally for all you have done to 
further our progress. 


THE ROSEN-VOGEL AGENCY 


NORMAN K. ROSEN, C.L. U. 


CONTINENTAL AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Wilmington, Delaware 


95 MADISON AVENUE 


We both were hopeful 


ALVIN VOGEL, C.L.U. 


NEW YORK 16, N.Y. 








covered against premature death by life 
insurance protection. 

The human life value, says Dr. Hueb- 
ner in this book, should be regarded as 
constituting the principal economic link 
connecting the present and succeeding 
generations, much more so than is fleet- 
ing property. Solution through life in- 
surance of such important problems for 
the present and the next generation as 
the higher education of the children, 
protection of the children against the 
assumption of old-age care of their parents 
and the accumulation of an effective 
thrift fund for unforeseen emergency 
purposes must appear as self-evident. 


Protection of the Family 


Among other statements given by Dr. 
Huebner in “The Economics of Life 
Insurance” are these: 

“The family must be regarded as 
man’s first and most important business 
from an economic standpoint. It may be 
viewed socially, politically, and religious- 
ly; but it is high time that the family 
be also emphasized as an economic insti- 
tution, since it is commonly regarded as 
the ‘very cornerstone of the nation.’ 
It should be organized, subsequently 
managed, and finally liquidated along 
scientific lines, just as any other business 
enterprise is expected to be scientifically 
organized, managed, and liquidated. It 
should be regarded as a business part- 
nership, between a man and a woman, 
with the hope of adding children as 
additional partners from time to time. 
And a proper sense of responsibility on 
the part of the family head to his family 
partners ought to be enforced if not as- 
sumed voluntarily. There should be a 
recognition of responsibility far beyond 
the present viewpoint of the wife’s 
ethical right and the child’s fair claim 
to adequate economic protection. The 
family head’s business or professional 
vocation, while very important, still 
should be regarded as man’s secondary 
business to be pursued in the interest 
of furnishing the income essential to the 
giving of the greatest advantages to the 
first business, the family business. For 
a good family head, the vocation is sec- 
ondary, although absolutely vital to 
proper maintenance, development, and 
protection of his first great interest, 
his own family business. Most large 
‘business protection’ insurance cases, it 
will be found, have been consummated 
essentially for better family protection 
purposes. In the overwhelming mass of 
instances for thoughtful family heads, 
family and so-called business insurance 
are inseparably interrelated.” 

It does not seem possible that a book 
of more value to salesmen of life insur- 
ance could be written than “The Eco- 
nomics of Life Insurance.” Dr. Huebner, 
who is emeritus head of American Col- 
ledge of Life Underwriters, discussed 
“The Human Life Value Concept” of 
life insurance from the revised 1959 
viewpoint and what he thinks it will be 
in the future at the annual convention of 
National Association of Life Under- 
writers held last week in Philadelphia. 





Creat Challenges — Beesley 
(Continued from Page 68) 


insurance walks hand in hand with him 
as he thus lives and loves and labors. 

Then comes rest with the faith, how- 
ever, that our institutions become the 
beneficiary of this miraculous process of 
life for they carry on—yes, they im- 
mortalize the people who serve them, 
and their direction must be always for- 
ward and upward. 


It is man’s birthright to think good 
thoughts, to do good deeds. When he 
has become identified with a profession 
that is so fundamentally right as life 
insurance, his lot can, indeed, become a 
way of life. The challenge of progress 
at this hour is crystal clear. 

Let us live with determined action and 
noble purpose, recognizing that in our 
good work—guaranteed not for a day but 
for all time—we shall gain God’s goal 
for us—a useful and: productive life ded- 
icated to the service of our fellowman 


lant 
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AGENCY LEADER 





C. VERNON BOWES 


ee 


e Life insurance offers many opportunities! 


¢ A man believed in giving the opportunity of Sales management to those of 
his men who desired it. 


6 former members of his agency are general agents of New England Life. 
1 is a Home Office agency official of New England Life. 

1 is Vice President of another life insurance company. 

5 are General agents of other companies. 


8 are staff men in his own agency. 


Ww, i. press 


our Appreciation to C. Vernon Bowes for helping these men on their way 
—as they passed through his agency and benefited by his counsel and selling 


advice. 
SIGNED 


GEORGE G. JOSEPH, C.L.U., Partner 


BOWES and JOSEPH, General Agents 


Suite 2812 —Kaymond Commerce Wlidy. NEW ENGLAND 
NEWARK 2, N. J. + Mil LY FE fae ney 


MArket 4-6800 


THE COMPANY THAT FOUNDED MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE In AMEMCA—19398 


BRANCHES: Trenton - Asbury Park — Hackensack a New Brunswick 
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Preparing For The Future With Variable Annuities 


By Meyer MELNIKOFF 


Executive 


General Manager, Planning and Development Department, 


The Prudential Insurance Co. 


“The Future Belongs to Those Who 
Prepare For It” is a well known slogan 
of the Prudential. Today, we are glad 
to have the upportunity to prepare for 
the future with variable annuities. 


In the Beginning—CREF 


In the beginning, which was as recent 
as July 1952, variable annuities were 
available only from the College Retire- 
ment Equities Fund (CREF). This or- 
ganization, which is a companion to the 
Teachers Insurance and Annuity Asso- 
ciation, was established by Act of the 
New York Legislature, and operates 
under supervision of the New York 
Insurance Department. In combination 
TIAA-CREF provide retirement income 
coverage in the form of fixed and var- 
iable annuities for the staffs of almost 
500 colleges and universities, plus almost 
400 other non-profit educational and re- 
search institutions. Altogether, over 50,- 
000 individuals were covered by CREF 
variable annuity contracts at the end 
of 1958. 


With very few exceptions, the organ- 





MEYER MELNIKOFF 


butions); employer 


tion of Manufacturers. 
unions are known. to be interested 


of facilities desired. 


PALIC; VALIC; EALIC 


form of coverage: Participating 


vidual annuity business, although 
two companies in Washington D. 


provided benefits 
continue to be solely on a fixed dollar 
basis. One of the most recent plans 
adopted, effective March 1, 1959, covers 
the employes of the National Associa- 
Several large 


such benefits for their members. Up to 
now, all of this pension coverage has 
been provided outside the insurance in- 
dustry, in self-administered plans—for 
in the past the insurance industry has 
not been in a position to offer the kind 


Three insurance companies — estab- 
lished in 1954, 1955 and 1956—have of- 
fered variable annuities in the United 
States, each company specializing in this 


nuity Life Insurance Co., of Reltanans: 
and Variable Annuity Life Insurance Co. 
and Equity Annuity Life Insurance Co., 
both of the District of Columbia. These 
companies have done primarily an indi- 


have done some pension trust business 
and are prepared to do a group annuity 





izations participating in CREF have 
permitted each employe to determine, on 
his own, whether he wishes to be cov- 
ered by a variable annuity. Accordingly 
the extent of the coverage indicates the 
individual exercise of this choice by many 
professors; this includes the holders of 
many of the most prominent chairs of 
finance, economics and insurance. 


Variable Annuity Pension Plans 


After CREF, the first big extension of 
the variable annuity principle took place 
in ~<— plans. The basic ruling of the 

Treasury Department on variable 
SR plans was released only in Sep- 
tember, 1953. By now, there are over 
60 such plans in operation. Together 
with CREF, they cover over 175,000 
individuals and have total assets of over 
$200 million. The diverse types of em- 
ploye groups covered by such plans 
serve to dispel any notion that such bene- 
fits are suitable only for certain selected 
individuals. Strong interest has been 
displayed by the airline pilots, most of 
whom now have such coverage, in all 
airlines. In New York State, the Long 
Island Lighting Co. has extended var- 
iable annuity coverage to all employes 
covered by the company’s fixed dollar 
pension plan who have at least one year 
of service, and earn at least $2,000 
year, or have attained age 40. This in- 
cludes employe groups represented in 
collective bargaining by several unions. 
Northrop Corporation, in California, and 
Boeing Airplane Co., in Washington 
and Kansas, have made variable annu- 
ities available to thousands of hourly 
rated as well as salaried employes. 

Other groups include Bristol-Myers, 
Warner-Lambert, Chemstrand, General 
Mills and Kidder Peabody. In 1958 the 
Wisconsin state legislature made variable 
annuities available to employes of state 
and local government, including teachers, 
with over 7,500 individually choosing such 
coverage by the end of 1958. The Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority, effective Janu- 
ary 1, 1959, made variable annuity pro- 
visions available only for employe con- 
tributions (up to 100% of such contri- 


we feel the same way. 


41 east 42nd street 
new york 17, new york 


MUrray hill 7-0200 





successful life underwriting gets 
to be a habit with some folks. 
these people consider life insur- 


ance a highly satisfying career. 


THE SALINGER-WAYNE AGENCY 


THE MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
NEWARK, N. J. 


you might say that we were tooling 
our own horn but we do believe 
that we have a great deal to offer 
career underwriters and brokers. 
call us and we'll tell you about it. 








business. Their operations have un- 
doubtedly been hampered by the litiga- 
tion initiated by the SEC. 

Variable annuities were considered at 
several of the highest levels of govern- 
ment in 1959. Early in the year, the 
United States Supreme Court, in the 
case of VALIC vs. SEC, decided, by a 
5-4 vote, that the variable annuities 
offered by VALIC and EALIC, the 
parties to the suit, came under the juris- 
diction of the Securities Act of 1933, and 
the companies came under the Invest- 








Meyer Melnikoff 


Mr. Melnikoff, a graduate of Teachers 
College of Montclair, N. J., started with 
The Prudential as an actuarial student 
in April, 1939 and became a Fellow of 
Society of Actuaries in 1943. From 1943 
to 1946 he was in Army service. 

Until very recently Mr. Melnikoff spe- 
cialized in employe benefit plans and par- 
ticipated in development of several prom- 
inent plans and made fundamental contri- 
butions to general concepts in fields of 
pensions and profit sharing. 

Mr. Melnikoff has frequently ad- 
dressed life underwriters and actuarial 
groups and such associations as Amer- 
ican Management, American Pension and 
Western Pension Conferences, U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce and Council on 
Employe Benefit Plans. He has been a 
member of the faculty at pension sem- 
inars sponsored by New York University, 
Purdue University and Rutgers Univer- 
sity and participated in hearings before 
several state legislative committees. He 
is on several LIAA committees. 

Mr. Melnikoff has written articles on 
pension plans, one of which in CLU 
Journal being made a part of the syllabus 
for Part V of CLU exams. He has been 
closely identified with Prudential’s inter- 
est in variable annuities and was joint 
author with J. Edward Day of “The 
Variable Annuity as a Life Insurance 
Company Product,” which also was pub- 
lished by CLU Journal. In May, 1959, 
he was assigned to assist Charles B. 
Laing, vice president, Prudential, in the 
general supervision of the company’s 
planning and development department. 








ment Company Act of 1940. The decision 
did not take the operation of these com- 
panies out from under the jurisdiction of 
the State Insurance Departments. The 
SEC, in subsequent public statements, 
has made it clear that they do not expect 
to supplant Insurance Department regu- 
lation, but to have concurrent, dual regu- 
lation in these cases. The effect on these 
two companies of SEC regulation is not 
yet known at this writing, but is expected 
to become clear shortly. 

Somewhat later in the year, the U. S. 
Congress, in enacting a new tax bill for 
the life insurance industry, made specific 
provision for the taxation of companies 
doing a variable annuity business. Here, 
too, there are still many points that will 
need clarification. 

Governor Meyner of New Jersey, on 
June 18, signed into law the first state 
statutes specifically authorizing life in- 
surance companies :to establish variable 
contracts accounts for the purpose of of- 
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fering variable annuity contracts, and 
providing for the regulation of variable 
annuity business. 


A Few Key Features of New Jersey 
Variable Annuity Law 


The New Jersey variable annuity law 
is much too comprehensive and detailed 
to be adequately described here, and 
only a few highlights can be mentioned. 
The Insurance Commissioner is given 
very broad authority to regulate the var- 
iable annuity business. He has specific 
authority to deny a company the right 
to do this kind of a business if he finds 
its method of operation would be hazard- 
ous to the public or its policyholders in 
N. J. The Commissioner must approve 
all policy forms and applications before 
they can be used, and he can disapprove 
them if he finds they are “unjust, un- 
fair, inequitable, ambiguous, misleading, 
likely to result in misrepresentation or 
contrary to law.” He has the right to 
supervise all sales promotional material 
used by the company. He has the author- 
ity to set special requirements, including 
examination, to be met by an agent be- 
fore he can be authorized to sell variable 
annuity contracts. Furthermore, the 
Commissioner is directed to promulgate 
regulations concerning the balance be- 
tween fixed and variable coverage to 
exist at issue of an individual contract 
on a variable basis. 

Other provisions of the New Jersey 
variable annuity law include (1) the re- 
quirement that the issuing company 
guarantee that the dollar amounts pay- 
able for a unit of variable benefits will 
not be adversely affected by actual ex- 
perience in mortality or expense and (2) 
the requirement that individual variable 
annuity contracts can not be terminated 
for a lump sum, except at death or under 
certain minimum situations; rather, term- 
ination may not be effected except in 
the form of variable monthly payments 
over a period of at least 36 months. 





The Foreseeable Future 


The first official step to be taken under 
the New Jersey law is that of promulgation 
of regulations by the Insurance Com- 
missioner. Following that, it will be pos- 
sible for insurance companies to file 
policy forms and applications. Not until 
these have been approved can any con- 


sideration be given to the question of 
other regulatory agencies, such as the 
Insurance Departments of other states 
and the SEC. At this writing, it is not 
possible to set any definite timetable for 
future developments. In the meantime, 
we have to make our plans, on a tenta- 
tive basis of course, for the administra- 
tion of this business, for the training of 
our agency force and for the sales pro- 
motion of the business. 


Related Developments 


It is good to see a healthy interest 
in the industry in related developments 
in many areas. For example, the adop- 
tion by Connecticut this year of legis- 
lation authorizing special equity accounts 
for the funding of pension plans; and 
the consideration given similar bills even 
though not yet adopted, in Massachu- 
setts and California. Abroad, there are 
two well known British companies now 
offering variable annuities; one is pro- 
viding variable annuity coverage to the 
Institute of Chartered Accountants 
under the British version of “Retirement 
Provision for the Self-Employed.” A 
Dutch life insurance company is doing 
a brisk business on a variable basis. Our 
correspondence shows that throughout 
the world, from Australia to Japan, to 
Sweden and South Africa—people want 
to buy our variable annuity contracts, or 
get a franchise to sell them, or borrow 
the know-how to go into the business 
themselves. The future for which we are 
preparing is sure to bring its problems, 
but it is certain to be interesting. 


Northwestern Mutual Reorganizes Merchandisiné 


(Continued from Page 26) 





RALPH HARKNESS 


anticipates that the field force will re- 
ceive improved service and assistance 
and closer direction, combined with more 
thorough training and greater stimula- 
tion resulting from an increased flow 
of sales ideas, promotional material and 
advertising. 

The agency department itself has been 
newly remodeled. Its glass-walled ex- 
terior and modern-day design through- 
out enhances the beauty of the building 
as well as affording a more functional 
and economical utilization of space. The 
area that once provided quarters for 
four officers and their secretaries now 
adequately accommodates ten officers. 


EDWARD G. NEWCOMB 


The long corridor between the glass wall 
and the officers’ quarters houses the sec- 
retaries and serves as a waiting room. 





Life Insurance in 1958 


American families boosted their total 
life insurance ownership of all types to 
some $550 billion on 124 million individual 
policyholders in 1958, an all-time thrift 
record. About 90% of the amount of life 
insurance owned in the United States at 
year-end 1958, a total of $494 billion, 
was held by the legal reserve life insur- 
ance companies for their 112 million 
policyholders. 








INVITATION 


TO ALL N. A. L. U. MEMBERS FROM TEXAS TO 
MAINE; CALIFORNIA TO NEW YORK; 
ALASKA TO HAWAII — 


When in New York City—WELCOME! Use our office as head- 
quarters, if you wish. Write the business in your own good company 
if licensed in New York. We will be delighted to help you wrap up any 
surplus or brokerage business. 


We are accustomed to calls for help or suggestions in 
New York City. For example: 


A telephone with a chair Bromo Selter 


Hotel rooms 


Subway Directions 


Diaper Service Reducing pills 


Where to eat Flowers Coffee 
Baseball tickets Quick dentist Bufferin 
Theatre tickets Competitive rates X-rays 


Available doctors Electrocardiograms Liver Tests 


Person to Person telephone discussions with our Medical 


Director or Underwriting Vice President. 


WE SHOULD KNOW OUR STUFF 


OVER 128 YEARS OF EXPERIENCE 
All With 


PHOENIX MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
Hartford, Conn. 
Est. 1851 


* * = 
Proud to be the Leading Agency with TOP records 
of the Company's 108 years 


* * * 


Experienced life underwriters know the tremendous importance of 
having their cases handled by top persennel. We have a full-time or- 
ganization, with no brokerage supervisors. 
personal attention. 


Every case receives our 


LOOK AT THIS RECORD: 





SAM P. DAVIS, MANAGER (31 years with Phoenix Mutual) 





JOHN H. KULL, ASSOCIATE MGR................. (54 years with Phoenix Mutual) 
GEORGE BARONIAN, OFFICE MGR................. (31 years with Phoenix Mutual) 
MRS. A. L. DIXON, BROKERAGE SEC'‘V................ (30 years in life insurance— 


12 with Phoenix Mutual) 
TOTAL — 146 YEARS 


WHEN YOU THINK OF PHOENIX MUTUAL, 
THINK OF 


SAM P. DAVIS, 


20 East 46 Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 
Telephone: MUrray Hill 2-6042 


MANAGER 


(We solicit only surplus business you cannot place in your own company) 
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VICTOR A. LUTNICKI 


The Federal Welfare And 
Pension Plans Disclosure Act 


Need to Make the New Law Work to Prevent Progressive 


Federal Domination at the Expense of 


Beneficiaries of Such Funds 


By Victor A. LuTNICKI 


Vice President, John Hancock Mutual Life 


Mr. Lutnicki has been closely identified with developments in connection with the 
Welfare Plans Disclosure Act from the beginning. He represented the American Bar 
Association and the Life Insurance Association of America as a member of an advisory 
group that Secretary of Labor James P. Mitchell called to Washington for consultation. 
He discussed this subject before the American Management Association in May and his 
comments given below in excerpts from that talk are as of that date with the possibility 
of later amendments to the Act by Congress. Mr. Lutnicki is in charge of the John 


Hancock’s Group insurance operation. 


SUMMARY 


Thousands of administrators are con- 
fronted with expense and disruption that 
attends compliance with this law. In 
the last analysis this expense will be re- 
flected in reduced benefits to the very 
people the law is designed to serve. 

We are fortunate that the law enacted, 
except for the scope of its application, 
has taken the form it has. However, we 
hear it is to be changed and perhaps it 
should be changed to provide the Labor 
Department with authority to compel 
compliance with the filing requirements. 
Beyond that I don’t think major modi- 
fication is needed except in the direction 
of reducing its application to plans not 
subject to abuse. 

Without a doubt 99-9/10% of business 
mariagements will submit their filings in 
a spirit of compliance with the law 
without intention of concealment or 
evasion. But just as surely the 1/10 of 
1% of the plan administrators will use 
the latitude of the law to evade its ap- 
plication and to conceal questionable 
practice. This very small fraction in all 
likelihood will be used as _ conclusive 
evidence of the need to subject all plan 
administrators to requirements that serve 
to do no more than to burden their 
ultimate purpose, which is to provide 
‘benefits to beneficiaries. 

Whether events take this turn and we 
start on the progressive road towards 
Federal dominion over these matters 
will depend entirely on whether industry 
will choose to make this law work, with 
all the power at its command, and then 
defend it equally vigorously when it 
comes under attack. 





Features of the Law 


The particular form of law enacted 
satisfied no one—certainly not labor, or 
industry, or the Administration, or even 
Congress. Labor wanted much more 
control and regulation. Industry, includ- 
ing the insurance industry, battled long 
and quite futilely to confine application 
of the law to those types of plans that 
were shown to be subject to abuse. 
These were the fund-type of plans 
whereunder money is collected and held 
by a third party and may be diverted 
before it is used to purchase or provide 
benefits. Instead, the law was extended 
to include the so-called level-of-benefit 
type of plan whereunder employers, com- 
mited to provide a certain benefit, pur- 
chase or provide it directly without an 
intervening fund that is subject to diver- 
sion. There was no evidence of abuse 


of these types of plans or even re- 
spectable argument as to the manner in 
which they could be abused to the detri- 
ment of the beneficiary. 

Clearly the law was regarded by many 
legislators as experimental in form. It 
had one unique characteristic that seems 
to have placed it in this status. Unlike 
the great majority of Federal laws gen- 
erally classified as social legislation, this 
law is one of the few passed since 
1932 that does not provide for a govern- 
mental agency, commonly called a bu- 
reaucracy, with authority to interpret 
the law, prescribe regulations with ref- 
erence thereto and enforce its provisions 
with powers of subpoena or injunctions 
and penalties. 

Minimum of Government Surveillance 


The measure enacted allows a min- 
imum of Government interference or 
surveillance. The Secretary of Labor 
has no investigatory or enforcement 
functions. He may draft reporting forms 
and offer them for use, but their use is 
optional with each administrator. He has 
no authority to interpret the statute 
nor to issue rulings designed to help 
clarify the law. There must be filed with 
him two copies of each description and 
report, and he must make these “avail- 
able for examination” in the public docu- 
ment room of the Department of Labor. 
If the Department’s reporting forms are 
not used, the materials filed may differ 
widely in their treatment of the infor- 
mation required by the law. Each ad- 
ministrator, proceeding on his own, may 
submit his version of what needs to be 
furnished and neither the plan partic- 
ipant nor the Secretary of Labor can 
quarrel with the submission. 

Congressman Metcalf summarized the 
character of the law and its experimental 
status as follows: 

“If this self-policing type of legislation 
does not prevent abuse of these trust 
funds then it will be necessary to adopt 
more punitive legislation. It is up to the 
administrator of the funds to make avail- 
able, voluntarily, the information re- 
quired, and to the beneficiaries of the 
fund to keep alert for the enforcement 
of their rights. If this method fails it 
will be necessary to adopt the more puni- 
tive methods that some witnesses felt 
were necessary.” 

Department of Labor Attitude 


With this record of general discon- 
tent on the part of Congress and the 
President with the law’s unique form 
and the Secretary of Labor’s own known 


preference for more regulatory power 
than it gave him, it is to the credit of 
Secretary James P. Mtichell that he set 
to work to discharge his responsibilities 
under the Disclosure Act with what 
has been fully demonstrated to be an 
intention and desire to do all that can 
be done to make this law, in this form, 
serve its intended purpose. 

















Victor A. Lutnicki 


Native of Chicago, Mr. Lutnicki grad- 
uated from Northwestern University 
with a B.S. degree summa cum laude 
and Phi Beta Kappa and from North- 
western University’s School of Law 
with a Juris Doctor degree. He was 
assistant counsel of American Life Con- 
vention from 1938 to 1942 when he en- 
tered the aviation division of the Navy, 
receiving a decoration for service with 
the Seventh Fleet in the Southwest Pa- 
cific, Philippines and China. He was 
discharged with the rank of lieutenant 
commander. 

_Mr. Lutnicki returned to ALC as as- 
sistant counsel in October, 1946. Later 
he joined John Hancock as associate 
counsel and was elected second vice 
president and general solicitor in 1956 
and vice president in charge of Group 
operations in 1957. He is a member of 
the executive committee of the company. 
Mr. Lutnicki is also a member of the 
Council of the American Bar Associa- 
tion. 








The Department estimates that there 
are at least 250,000 plans subject to the 
filing requirements. This estimate has 
been studied rather carefully over the 
years and is based on figures obtained 
from insurance companies, trade asso- 
ciations, the Internal Revenue Service, 
Blue Cross and Blue Shield, and com- 
munity wage studies. This seems to me 
to be a very reasonable estimate, par- 
ticularly in light of other studied esti- 
mates that went as high as three-quar- 
ters of a million plans in industry sub- 
ject to the law, and the fact that many 
employers are submitting more than one 
plan. One company submitted 125 sep- 
arate plans. 


To date the Department has received 
less than 150,000 plan filings. Late filings 
are being received at the rate of only 
about 2,000 per week. They are gen- 
uinely concerned about this evidence 
of a great number of delinquencies and 
have brought it to the attention of Con- 
gress in connection with their budget re- 
quest for approximately $900,000 to per- 
form their administrative functions for 
the fiscal year. 

The chairman of the Appropriations 


Committee suggested that the Secretary 
take a look at the final responses and 


submit new legislative recommendations 
if he feels they are necessary. 

The Department feels there is not 
much they can do about these delin- 
quents other than to call general atten- 
tion to the fact that such persons have 
placed themselves in a very unfavorable 
legal position. The law contains no spe- 
cific penalty for late filing as such, but 
there is a penalty of $1,000 or six months 
in jail, enforceable by the Department of 
Justice, for wilfully violating any pro- 
visions of certain sections of the law— 
one of which requires publication by 
filing copies with the Secretary of 
Labor. 

Although the Department can and is 
doing nothing about these delinquents, 
if a beneficiary should request copy of 
a plan he can prove exists and that has 
not been filed, the Department would 
then demand the filing from the plan 
administrator. If refused, they would 
turn the case over to the Department 
of Justice. The beneficiary can also 
proceed directly against the plan ad- 
ministrator for a $50 a day penalty pay- 
able to him, in the court’s discretion, for 
an administrator’s willful refusal to pro- 
vide a requested plan description within 
30 days. 

Unless it can be shown that the Labor 
Department has over-estimated the num- 
ber of plans that should be filed, which 
I personally do not believe would be 
the case, or unless a large number of late 
filings are received which does not seem 
to be happening, it is rather evident 
that Congress is very likely to give the 
Department more power and authority 
than it now has to compel administrators 
to fulfill at least this requirement of the 
law. Once we get to the enlargement 
of the Department’s powers and author- 
ity, I am very fearful of where it will 
end. Thus the matter of the small num- 
ber of D-1 forms filed to date is a mat- 
ter of some consequence to all plan ad- 
ministrators concerned about the future 
course of this legislation. It suggests 
the advisability of some effort on_ the 
part of business organizations to stimu- 
iate among their membership a more 
complete response to the law’s require- 
ments. 

In other respects performance to date 
seems to indicate that there is a fair 
chance of the law’s accomplishing its 
purpose in its present form if it is not 
smothered by the volume of paper it 1s 
generating. One principal reason 1s 
that according to the Labor Depart- 
ment’s estimation more than 95% of the 
plan filings checked so far are on the 
Department’s D-1 and D-2 forms. Were 
this not so, the confusion that would re- 
sult and the difficulty if not impossibility 
of compiling information from the files 
when called for by Congress, as it most 
certainly will be, would be very authori- 
tative grounds for demanding a tighten- 
ing up of the regulatory and enforce- 


(Continued on Page 152) 
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Es @ Sell Deferred Cocnngportitalltins 


By Mason J. O. Kiincx 


New York Byrnes Agency, New England Life 


How do Deferred Compensation sales 


start? The agent must distinguish between 
prospecting for names and prospecting 
for cases. If he asks for a self-employed 
person or a business owner who is mak 
ing money he will have a good prospect 
for Deferred Compensation. This person 
is interested in the living benefits of a 
policy. Deferred Compensation is the 
secret door to the closed corporation pre- 
mium dollar. 

How is the interview conducted? During 
the first interview, arranged for by 
telephone, is the ideal opportunity to un- 
cover needs. Leading questions aimed 
at the prospect’s goals and ideals usually 
show a need for future money, particu- 
larly for his retirement income. The first 
interview must also establish the ability 
to pay premiums. How much cash is on 
hand, what sort of saving investment pro 
gram does he have; or is his cash posi 
tion low? If so, are there any good 
reasons? Unless there is ability to pay 
for the program the man is no prospect. 


Stimulating Prospect’s Interest 


Motivating questions can be such as 


these: “If your business partner pre- 
deceases you do you want the oppor- 
tunity to continue to run the business 


for its profits?” “If you predecease your 
business partner, do you want your 
family to get anything for the many 
years of struggle that you put into the 
business ?” 

The second interview, like the first, 
must be kept simple. Unfortunately, 
some agents clutter up the closing inter- 
view with proposals and _ illustrations 
which give a prospect an ideal excuse for 
postponement, while later he studies 
them or shows them to other people. 
A simple closing technique is the most 
powerful. A business owner is interested 
in knowing approximately what the pre- 
mium is, what the death benefit will be 
and what the cash value build up, in re- 
.tirement income, will be. These have to 
be related to his needs. Here is an ideal 
opportunity to restate to him what he has 
stated before. in terms of his goals, with 
emphasis on his retirement plus what the 


cash value of the policy can do for him 
in the meantime. The climax of the 
second interview is to take the applica- 
tion and get the premium. 


Obtaining Speedy Acquiesence 


How can one immediately proceed to get 
the premium and the application? First, 
the business owner needs to understand 
that his gross life insurance premium 
buys two things; a death benefit and a 
cash value build up for retirement in- 
This is the place to show the 


come. 
separation of the premium. You must 
understand that part of the premium 


goes to the paying of the cost of protec- 
tion. This is like fire insurance or auto- 
mobile insurance. It is a pure cost for 
protection. The balance of the premium 
goes into the cash value build up, de- 
pending upon how much you allocate 
toward the death benefit. The cash 
value build up will be a good investment. 
For example: take the cost of term into 
65 and subtract it from the Ordinary 
Life and observe the high interest buil d 
up on the remaining premium that 
creates the cash value. This is a simple 
action of protection and savings. 

Where do you find the premium dollars? 
This is the time to go to the balance 
sheet and show the business owner how 
Ordinary life premium is a matter of 
transferring items on the balance sheet. 
The premium, of course, comes from 
cash on hand. On the debit side of the 
ledger, this is represented under earned 
surplus, undivided profits. He pays the 
premium and reduces both of these items 
by the same amount. However, he also 
credits the cash value on the assets side 
under the heading called “Demand note 
due, Cash, for New England Mutual 
Life.” He then adds the same amount 
back into the earned surplus, divided 
profits. Hence, it’s just a bookkeeping 
value and there is a little shrinkage dur- 
ing the early years between the net pre 
mium and annual increase in cash value. 
At ages 30 to about 50, a business owner 
will add to his “demand note due” entry 
more than he subtracts from the cash 
value, after the 7th or 8th year of the 
plan. 


MASON J. 0. KLINCK 


Tax Deduction Benefit 


What about a tax deduction? This mag- 
ical phrase opens many doors. A De- 
ferred Compensation Plan offers a tax 
deduction benefit. It is a deferred one 
however, rather than an immediate one 
That is to say, the tax deduction comes 
when the retirement income is paid out 
at the other end. This results in many 


advantages. For example: he only has 
to buy half the amount needed now 
rather than the entire amount needed 


now, if his business is in the 50% 
bracket. Also, he does not have to carry 
other people with him as part of the cost 
in order to meet Revenue Department 
requirements. Besides, the private de- 
ferred compensation program need not 
be submitted for approval and the compli- 
cations this involves. This might be 
called the unqualified Private Pension 
Plan. It has the main advantage of 





keeping the money within the business 
during the build up period, rather than 
siphoning money out of the business 
into a separate trust as happens under 
a qualified plan. 

Can Always Put Dollars to Use 


Is the business man reluctant to part with 
much needed cash? The balance sheet 
shows locked-in dollars. If the business 
man says he can invest his premium bet- 
ter for himself I tell him that he now has 
many locked-in dollars in his business 
such as cash on hand, checking account, 
raw materials, inventory, accounts re- 
ceivable and so forth. None of this earns 
any direct interest. While it is in the 
transitory period, the cash on hand 
which generates the premium, remains as 
cash on hand and is merely transferred 
to a different entry, called “Demand 
Note due for New England Life.” 
Furthermore, these dollars can be put 
to use at any time he wants. For ex- 
ample: most businesses always use other 
people’s money. They have either short 
term or long term funded debt. The 
demand note due from New England Life 








Mason J. O. Klinck 


Born and raised in Logansport, Ind., 
Mr. Klinck was graduated from Yale 
University in 1948 as an honors and 
scholarship student. His post-graduate 
work was done at the Sorbonne in Paris, 
France. He is a CLU. 

He entered life insurance in 1953 after 
several years’ experience as a writer and 
advertising salesman. The first year he 
made the company’s Leaders Association. 
After two years he became a member of 
the Million Dollar Round Table and is 
now a Life and Qualifying member. 

Averaging 25 to 30 cases a year from 
$1,500,000 to $2,000,000 Mr. Klinck spe- 


cializes in business insurance. 








will enhance their credit rating and in- 
crease the amount of working capital that 
they may get through the usual sources. 
Taking an application is now a simple 
matter. 

This is a good time to mention the 
features such as disability income, and 
the waiver of premium benefit. These 
can be tremendously important to the 
business owner who cannot count on a 
big corporation to carry him through 
physical disability. Now the big ques- 
tions can be answered about whether or 
not the corporation should be the bene- 
ficiary of policy proceeds. It is wise to 
spend enough time discussing the bere- 
ficiary arrangements. Not only for the 
death benefits, but also the annuity ar- 
rangements. 

Where do the lawyers and the accountant 
come in? These are important people, but 
should not be brought into the picture 
until the basic business decisions have 
been made by the business owner. Then 
the agent has a wonderful opportunity 
to be of great service to these people 

(Continued on Page 140) 
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Who are the real VIPs in our Business? 


THE PRODUCERS, of course! 


For over a decade, we have catered to their A. & S. and Hospital- 
ization needs and have encouraged them constantly to cultivate this 


profitable disability market. 


We now have a following of over 3000 insurance brokers and 
agents and gratefully Keane & Warner acknowledges the big part these 


VIPs have played in the healthy growth of our agency. 


We also “tip our hat” to the six fine companies which we repre- 
sent as General Agents and through whose cooperation and excellent 
service we are able to offer a complete Accident & Sickness “facility” 


to our producers. 


Cw 


KEANE & WARNER. INC. 


Specializing in A. & S. Exclusively 


Robert J. Keane Reuben Warner 


150 BROADWAY - - - - NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 


Phone: WOrth 4-3670 


Sparks Yantis. Brokerage Manager 
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View Life with Eyes and 


Enthusiasm 


of a Child 


By Gorpon LUNDEEN 
Metropolitan Life, Bakersville, Cal. 


Before’ the first World War, I was a 
successful salesman for an automobile 
club in San Francisco. I entered the 
service as an enlisted man and at dis- 
charge was a major serving as director 
of Air Transport in Rome, Italy. Im- 
mediately after the war I purchased and 
operated a cattle ranch for eight years. 
But I had my eye on insurance as a 
career, In February, 1955, I joined the 
staff of the Bakersheld district of Met- 
ropolitan. 

I wasn’t young when I joined the com- 
pany, but soon found I had made no 
mistake in judgment. During the first 
year I qualified as a Million Dollar writer 
and have done so ever since. 

My best market is closest to home. I 
have always been amazed to find the 
number of people who have never been 
canvassed for life insurance. Try and 
make every client feel “preferred.” 


Most Payments Go to Living People 


I believe that life insurance agents 
should pick a target, the more human, 
the more realistic, the better. My ex- 
perience makes me believe that this ad- 
vice will be helpful to agents: 

View life with a child’s eyes and with 
a youngster’s enthusiasm. A child sel- 
dom views the dark side of things. Be 
optimistic. People who look gruff may 
not be at all. Don’t let a shrug or frown 
or even thoughtless discourtesy repel 
you. 

Most young fellows who fail do so be- 
cause they are afraid to ask for busi- 
ness. They should start writing the ap- 
plication—take implied consent. 

Place less emphasis on the words life 
insurance. Talk of financial plan, insured 
savings, business insurance, business pro- 
tection. After all, most of the payments 
made by the company are going to 
people who are alive. 

I do not use the words “sell” or 


GORDON LUNDEEN 


“buy” very frequently. I suggest that 
the policyholder “invest” or “set aside.” 
Also, we don’t lend money on a policy, 
we “advance” it. 


Area of Human Relations 


Men should merchandise their experi- 
ences in the area of human relations. In 
our business there are hundreds of in- 
spiring examples of how we help human 
beings. No other salesmen have our in- 
ventory of emotional appeals. The great- 
est thrills in this business do not come 
from commission checks, and I know any 
underwriter of stature will agree with 
me. 


Wetzell Promised to Marry, So He 
Was Given an Agent’s Contract 


W. B. Wetzell, general agent of 
Northwestern National Life, Sterling, II, 
was formerly mayor of that city. Cur- 
*rently, ‘he is vice president, Illinois Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters and is on 
executive board of Sterling-Rock Falls 
Community Chest. 

A graduate of Cornell College, he 
had in 1932 become a life insurance 
agent but not doing well in that field he 
dropped out. In 1933 he was greatly im- 
pressed by a talk on life insurance of a 
former clergyman who had become an 
agent. The impression lasted so long 
that finally in August, 1934, Wetzell 
drove 60 miles to the insurance man’s 
office where he discussed re-entrance 
into life insurance. After being ques- 
tioned about his personal life and meet- 
ing Wetzell’s fiancee, the life man said 
to him: “Go home and get married and 
I'll give you a contract as agent.” 

The marriage took place on August 11. 
A short time later the contract with the 
Northwestern National was __ signed. 
“Both of those two days were im- 
portant to my happiness in the past 
25 years,” said Wetzell to Tue Gop 
Book. 

He became a district agent, then in 
1941 general agent. For two years he 
was in the war service and on his dis- 
charge started building his agency all 
over again. His agency is a success and 
he has twice been a member of Million 
Dollar Round Table. 





W..B. WETZELL 


“T know of no other business where I 
could spend my time doing the things I 
most like to do, and those gratifications 
come through ownership of life insur- 
ance which I sold,” he said. 





Keeps Close Watch on Need Changes 


F. B. “Henry” Ford entered the life in- 
surance business in 1949 as a member 
ot the El Paso, Texas, agency of 
Bankers Life Co. and since then he 
wrote more than a million for each of 
five consecutive years. His _ success 
has been developed with the help of 
two basic principles: (1) Approach only 
those who have the ability and desire 
to save money; (2) always offer them 
something of value. 

When Mr. Ford entered the life insur- 
ance field he used the savings approach 
almost entirely. As he has progressed 
through the years, he gives greater em- 
phasis to the service aspect. 

Mr. Ford also periodically checks with 
his policyholders to see if their family 
or financial situation has changed or if 
additional insurance may be needed. He 
offers a programming presentation so 
that policyholders can see for them- 
selves how needs can change over a 
period of time. 

Mr. Ford secures many of his pros- 
pects through legal transaction reporting 
bulletins and from learning about new 
business through local newspapers. 
Usually these people are anxious to learn 
how their business or property can be 
protected by life insurance without the 
worry of a speculative investment or 
the slow process of saving when funds 
are limited. He has many repeat cus- 





B. “HENRY” FORD 


tomers, an evidence that life insurance 
is a most satisfactory way to gain fi- 
nancial security and success. 





A. J. Elder’s Great 
Conservation Record 





ANDREW J. ELDER 


Andrew J. Elder of Toronto, London 
Life, who has been able to write approx- 
imately 100 cases a year and still be a 
perennial qualifier for Million Dollar 
Round Table, has one of the best con- 
servation records in Canada. His first and 
second year terminations run less than 
1%. Averaging a sale in two interviews 
his policyholders are widely diversified in 
occupation, age and income. 

A salesman since university days he 
earned his first money selling magazines 
to help finance his education. During 
summers he worked in a life insurance 
head office in Toronto and then after 
graduating from University of Toronto 
in commerce and finance he joined an- 
other Toronto insurance company as a 
member of its actuarial department. 
That was during depression of early ’30’s, 
one of his duties being to meet those 
calling there for cash values or loans— 
and their number was plenty. Not only 
did he save a considerable number of 
surrenders, but he convinced many visi- 
tors that they should increase their in- 


Saw Insurance Regain — Pino 


(Continued from Page 13) 


ing our services to every corner of the 
economy. 


Local Contact Important 


“The end is not yet. There is much 
to do. One thing we have tried to do and 
work at still is to make as certain as 
possible that a policyholder member of 
the company will have continuous service. 
A company should be locally institutional- 
ized in the sense that the service will be 
as permanent as the company itself. (The 
only personal contact with the company 
for a member is an office near by. Its 
personnel is the company so far as he is 
concerned. I have told policyholders for 
a half century that no one could take 
their contract away from them nor abro- 
gate it, not even the company. This 
would be true as Icng as they live; more- 
over we would be here too, to give them 
service. This is the reason the company 
should have continuous local personnel. 
A step further is the fact that an agent 
should never really retire unless he wants 
to. 

We pioneered life insurance in central 
Michigan; not only for the Mutual Bene- 
fit which had no local representation 
when our operation was started. To 
write $50,000 to $100,000 was a good busi- 
ness before 1915; $150,000 put one in the 
upper levels of production. In 1918 it re- 
quired less than $150,000 to be among the 
company’s top 20 men. Our central Mich- 
igan unit, this year formalized into a 
general agency, pays for about $5,000,000 
of business and has capacity for twice 
that amount. The two general agents 
who had general charge of ‘Michigan for 
fifty-five years, Donald Clark and then 
Raleigh R. Stotz, created the atmosphere 
and leadership which has brought up- 
wards of $100,000,000 in our local area.” 





surance. Thus, he was responsible for 
about $100,000 of “over the counter” sales 
in his first year on the job. 

‘His selling flair and success with con- 
servation brought the opportunity to do 
supervisory work in his company’s West- 
ern Canada agencies. In 1937 he went 
into full-time selling for London Life. 
His ‘first full year’s production was $383.- 


(Continued on Page 169) 
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Complete Service to Underwriters in the Greater Chicago Metropolitan Area 


BEAN and JONES. Inc. 


General Agent 


39 South La Salle St., Chicago 3, Illinois 


RAndolph 6-9336 


John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Company of Boston, Massachusetts 
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LIFE INSURANCE 


RENEWALS 


PURCHASED ON 
EQUITABLE BASIS 


RENEWAL PURCHASE CO., INC. 
300 Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


Telephone: PLaza 3-2826 


xk*r* 




















COST-DISCOUNT PLAN 
i Offering: 


1. Minimum partial-premium outlay. 
|| 2. Guaranteed loan interest rate of 4%. 
3. Increasing net estate protection, ages 20-50. 


4. Net cash values in excess of loan after the first year, ages 
20-50. 


5. Premium discount rate of 3%. 
6. Company-financed with no collateral. 


7. Extremely low outlay ratio to net protection. 








Call or Write CLAUDE L. FREED 


Regional Sales Director 


123 S. Broad Street, Philadelphia 9, Pa. Phone: KI 6-2660 


The Friendly 
FRANKIIN LIFE Company 
Cuas E. Becker, President 
SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 


Distinguished Service Since 1884 


One of the 15 Oldest Stock Legal 
Reserve Life Companies in America 





OVER TWO BILLION NINE HUNDRED MILLION DOLLARS 


OF INSURANCE IN FORCE 
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West Competitive ee of Life iuhititc 


It is to Step up Merchandising by 


GEORGE D. COVELL 


Producing More Cases 


By Gerorce D. CoveLy 
Agency Vice President, Berkshire Life 


Berkshire Life has not developed and 
introduced any new merchandising tech- 
niques designed to help our field men 
fight the inflation and mutual fund argu- 
ments. We feel that while the need for 
guaranteed security will always be with 
us, inflation and mutual funds may not. 

We have, therefore, carefully and con- 
sistently tried to keep the eyes and 
minds of our field men on the funda- 


mentals and avoid any preoccupation 
with the “gimmick” products or tech- 
niques that have been developed to 
counter the inflation argument and the 
mutual funds salesman. 


No Change in Family Structure’s 


Foundation 


We do not feel that the basic needs 
for life insurance have changed appre- 

















UNION MAUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


America’s Eighth Oldest Life Company 


LOW COST COMPETITIVE LIFE INSURANCE CONTRACTS — 
TOPS IN NON-CAN, GUARANTEED RENEWABLE SICKNESS & ACCIDENT 


Male and Female ... Hospital... Group... Pension & Salary Deduction Plans 


. . « Disability Income . . . Major Medical Coverage—Individual and Group. 


Inquiries invited from Brokers and Surplus Writers 


Now in its 112th Year 


PORTLAND, MAINE 


OFFERS 


“A Policy for every Individual Need” 
MORE THAN $965,000,000 IN FORCE 


METROPOLITAN AGENCIES 





521 Fifth Avenue 


MICHAEL J. DENDA 


New York 17, N. Y. 


MUrray Hill 7-2355 








FRED R. FAST 


1180 Raymond Boulevard 


MArket 3-7844 


Newark 2, N. J. 








31 Pell Street 


ANDREW P. LEE 


New York 13, N. Y. 


WoOrth 2-2233 











111 John Street 


ARNOLD SIEGEL 


New York 38, N. Y. 


WoOrth 4-2733 


























George D. Covell 


Mr. Covell, a native of Grand Rapids, 
Mich., was graduated from Dartmouth 
College in 1920. He is a former presi- 
dent of Pittsburgh Life Agency Man- 
agers Association. He began his insur- 
ance career in 1930 and after six years 
as an agent joined Travelers Insurance 
Co, He then went with Connecticut 
General as assistant manager in Hart- 
ford, after which he became Chicago 
manager. His next assignment was in 
Pittsburgh, where he developed and di- 
rected the Connecticut General field 
management training centers. He 
joined Berkshire Life as agency head 
in 1956. 








ciably. A husband is still an income 
producer and becomes a father. A 
widow is still a woman who has lost 
her husband by death and quite often she 
is left with children to feed, clothe, and 
educate. It still takes money to pay for 
funerals, meet mortgage payments, and 
buy food. And, as long as this remains 
unchanged, true security will mean a 
guaranteed cash income that will last 
as long as it is needed. This kind of 
security can still be had only through 
life insurance. 


The changes, obviously, are in the econ- 
omy where the Government has as- 
sumed increasing responsibility for the 
family’s financial security, where the 
price of business initiative and _ indi- 
viduality is prohibitive, and where it 
is much more important to have house- 
hold appliances guaranteed to reduce the 
work load than life insurance to guaran- 
tee an income. Perhaps, too, the fact 
that incomes today seem so large by 
still recent standards and that so much 
big money is “floating around” has 
created a false sense of financial security. 
In any event, recognition of these 
changes seems to have given rise to a 
belief in our business that people are no 
longer motivated to buy guaranteed se- 
curity by a presentation of the basic 
needs and a life insurance solution. 


Assuming this to be the case, it was 
natural and the course of least resist- 
ance for the industry to try during re- 
cent years to tailor the product and its 
uses to the attitude of the moment. It 
was natural to develop merchandising 


that would make the product appeal to ; 











buyers who weren’t interested in life © 


insurance, but who could be interested 
in profitable financial plans. It was 
natural to introduce minimum deposit 


and bank loan plans, economy coverages. [ 


and neat, nicely wrapped “packages.” | 
But it’s still life insurance, and more | 


people than ever before need it for the 
guaranteed income it will provide. 


Berkshire’s Merchandising Efforts 


Our present merchandising efforts are 
built around two major points: 


1. De-emphasis in our promotion and | 


training, both verbal and printed, of 
those elements in life insurance with 
which other investments can successfully 
compete, and a re-emphasis of the fact 
that there simply is no substitute for life 
insurance. 


(Continued on Page 92) 
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A Group of New Agents Who Made Good Fast 





Back row, left to right: J. W. Holmgren, Peoria; A. J. Warner, Jr., Topeka; C. 





A. Meyer, Fresno; C. W. Stephenson, Fresno; D. R. Kau, Phoenix; J. W. Lantz, 
vice president and director of agencies; A. B. White III, Indiana; G. C. Brown, 
Pittsburgh; F. H. Cheetham, Pittsburgh; F. H. Chrisman, Denver; R. W. Glynn, 


Mankato; M. M. Redman, Watseka. 


Front row, left to right: J. E. Morrison, Spokane; R. A. Watkins, Jr., Phoenix; 
H. L. Nally, Watseka; George B. Cook, president of Bankers Life; H. J. Knize, 
Portland; C. C. Amodeo, Washington, D. C.; . B. Mooney, Jr., Bakersfield; B. W. 


Guyett, Sioux City. 


Bankers Life of Nebraska had a newly- 
formed President’s Club this year and it 
developed that there were an unusual 
number of first-year producers who suc- 
ceeded in qualifying for the club. 

A special President’s Club Seminar was 
arranged for the eighteen first-year rep- 
resentatives, lasting three-days at the 


home office. It was an all-expense trip 
for the new agents who as the guests of 
President George B. Cook, toured the 
company’s new home office building. 
These new agents earned the trip by pro- 
viding more than $300,000 in new insur- 
ance protection on 30 lives during their 
initial 12 months. 


One-third of the group produced about 
a half-million each in the club year, the 
fcllowing being among the leaders: 

H. L. Nally of the Watseka Agency 
had 30 lives for a total of $483,000. R. A. 
Watkins. Ir., Phoenix Agency, 41 lives 
for $460,000. J. E. Morrison. Spokane 
Agency. 73 lives for $449,000. A. B. 
White, III, 95 lives for $446,000 and C. 
G. Brown, Pittsburgh, 81 lives for $445,- 
600. 

Background of Leaders 


H. L. Nally from November, 1945 to 
May, 1956, was partner with two brothers 
in Nally Livestock Co. He worked as a 
salesman for Central Petroleum Co. until 


R. A. Watkins, Jr. graduated from 
Arizona State College with a B.A. degree 
in 1951. He has been a member of the 
Arizona State Fair Commission and 
owner of the Watkins Chevrolet Agency. 

G. C. Brown was graduated from Col- 
ledge of Steubenville, Steubenville, O., 
in January, 1958 with a B.A. degree. He 
was employed in a men’s clothing store 
while attending college. 

J. E. Morrison attended the Washing- 
ton State College and obtained a degree 
in agriculture. He was employed by the 
Washington Water Power Co. for 4% 
years as an agriculture development rep- 
resentative and left to start with the 
Kaiser Aluminum Co. 

A. B. White, III was graduated from 
Punxsutawney High School with the 
Class of 1945. He was in the retail furni- 
ture business, and left that employment 
to take a sales job with Goldsmith-Black 
Co. of Pittsburgh. 


What Is Work? 


Royden C. Berger, director of adver- 
tising, Connecticut Mutual Life, relates 
an amusing anecdote about a man who 
visited The Saturday Evening Post many 
years ago. 

It was in the days of boy sales- 
men and he joined a group of them who 
were making a tour of the plant. They 
started with the freight cars deep under 
ground, came up through the basement 
with its huge four-color automatic 
presses, the first floor with engraving, 
electrotyping and typesetting equipment, 
and so on through the building. There 
were proofreaders galore in their cub- 
bies, artists, writers and script readers 
by the score, myriad clerical workers, 
typists and editors, to say nothing of 
the important and large advertising and 
circulation sales departments. Finally, 
on the top floor, they were led to the 
huge, luxuriously-appointed office of the 
late, great George Horace Lorimer, for 
thirty years the Post’s editor. The group 
lined up in one corner of the office and 
across it, by the windows—it seemed a 
hundred yards away—was the smiling, 
white-haired, dignified Mr. Lorimer. He 
rose to talk to the boys. He had made 
this talk many times and he was good 
at it. He reviewed many of the re 
markable things they had seen in the 
building, told how many tons of paper 
and ink, and how much high talent went 
into producing the Post. In closing he 
said, “And now you know, boys, what 
a job of work it is to turn out the 
Saturday Evening Post.” 

\ brash little red-head from Iowa 
spoke up. “Work? You call this work? 
You should have to sell the magazine.” 











HOWARD D. FONZ 


Assistant General Agent 


Bigness Isn’t Everything! 


We are proud of our growth, but we are equally proud of our record of 
service to both old and new policyowners. 
service performance reflects the quality of personnel — full time agents, 
broker associates, and staff; all trained to sell for needs, and to concentrate 
on Client-Building. 


The name JOHN HANCOCK symbolizes greatness. We want our Agency 
record for both volume and service to be worthy of the Company we 
represent. This is our aim, as we grow bigger! 


WILLIAM A. ARNOLD, II, cenerat acenr 


18TH FLOOR, 161 WILLIAM STREET 


New York 38, N. Y. 


CHARLES W. CAMMACK, III 
Supervisor 


WOrth 4-2366 









MUTUALYZ LIFE 


Cre 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


We are also proud that our 


SAMUEL ROBBINS, C.L.U. 
Brokerage Manager 
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Beneficiaries Attend Dinner 


Of General Agent 


Ranging from Ages 90 to Small Children They Gather at 
Affair in Columbus, Ohio, Given by William B. Hoyer 


William B. Hoyer of Columbus, Ohio, whose agency last year was one 
of John Hancock’s general agency leaders in production, was host at a dinner 
in that city last May which attracted a great deal of attention not only 
locally but throughout the life insurance industry. Mr. Hoyer’s idea was to 


invite to a banquet a large number of beneficiaries and policyholders of the 


company. This agency, which had its origin in 1871, was for yeats run by 
Ralph Hoyer, father of the current general agent. 

The event strikingly called attention to the life insurance experience of 
the guests, many of whom were advanced in age, one being a woman of 90 


who is blind. 


Also at the dinner were children who had received insurance 


protection from a father or grandfather who died. At first it was the opinion 
of the agency that there might be reluctance from some of the older bene- 
ficiaries attending such a public affair, but the invitations were welcomed 


and accepted unhesitatingly. 


From the home office in Boston came Admiral McCrea, in charge of the 
company’s personnel and client relations; Margaret Divver, second vice pres- 
ident and director of the company’s women’s relations, and Lawrence B. 
Gilman, vice president in charge of claims. Another speaker was John S. 
Bickley, a noted university professor of insurance. 

In his address Admiral McCrea explained what insurance meant in the 
lives of those present. The guests had given permission for the facts about 
them and their families to be told at the dinner with the understanding that 
they would not be called upon to speak or their names publicized. 


_ Ownership Experience 


AE Hoyer : 


By ApmiraLt JoHN L. McCrea 
Vice President, John Hancock 


With the permission of our friends 
who honor us here tonight I will narrate 
to you a few anecdotes about insurance 
that went to work in a more than psy- 
chological way, life insurance payments 
which became animated in the hands of 
those who have used them wisely. Near- 
ly every one in this banquet hall has 
been personally involved in such anima- 
tion. 

With us this evening are the widow 
and son of a man who in 1926 purchased 
life insurance on which ‘he paid one an- 
nual premium of $981. In the policy was 
a provision for monthly payments if he 
should become totally and permanently 
disabled. Within nine months he was 
stricken with a lingering ailment. For 
the 20 years he lived as an invalid, his 
wife carried on, reared and educated her 
children on the disability income pro- 
vided by his policy. At his death she had 
received $60,750 in income, and then the 
death benefit itself. This evening we 
bow to this lady, because without her 
sagacity and prudent handling of this 
disability income she never could have 
provided the good living which her fam- 
ily enjoyed and the college education 
which she managed to get for her chil- 
dren. 


Experience of a Blind Grandson 


Another story—a Columbus grand- 
father chose life insurance to provide 
a gift that is really fulfilling a wish. 
His grandson, who was the beneficiary 
of that policy, has been kind enough to 


allow us to recount some of the details 
of this exceptional bequest. He was 
born blind, and his grandfather, feeling 
that he would need extra money to carry 
on with this handicap, purchased $50,000 
of life insurance for him payable under 
a life income option. 

Five years ago, when the grandfather 
died, his grandson began receiving 
monthly payments. He has dealt bravely 
and skillfully with his blindness, is self- 
supporting and has a family—but that 
extra income from his grandfather's life 
insurance made it possible for him to 
move to Southern California, away from 
the snow and ice of the Ohio winters 
which thhad made it difficult for ‘him to 
get around. 

Again, a lovely lady is here, 
though sightless, carries a gay 
and warmth of companionship. From 
the provision made for her through 
substantial life insurance, she thas been 
able to surround herself with the com- 
forts and service of a fine Quaker home. 


who 
heart 


Terms of Human Accomplishment 


If one were to philosophize about what 
life insurance does in terms of human 
accomplishment, the conclusion would 
be, not that it changes people’s lives, 
but that it helps them to be what they 
are. These fine people all would work 
out their destinies, whatever security, or 
lack of it, might be their lot. I like to 
think that, because they are secure, they 
have reached and are reaching a more 
complete fulfillment of that destiny; and 
if life insurance has a story to tell, this 
is it. The book has many chapters. One 
could go on turning pages for many 





General Agent 
Emeritus Ralph 
W. Hoyer and his 
son, William B. 
Hoyer, General 


Agent. 


Guests at the dinner, a heart-warming affair, listened with keenest 
interest as Admiral McCrea explained circumstances of their insurance owner- 
ship. Frequently, they broke into applause. The affair proved of considerable 
interest to the industry throughout the country and undoubtedly will serve as 
a pattern for similar dinners or lunches which general agents in various cities 
might arrange. Extracts from the talk by Admiral McCrea follow: 


of Guests 


hours and days and years and still not 
write finis to it. 

With many policyholders and benefi- 
ciaries we find a note of regret that 
more life insurance was not provided. 
This recalls to my mind a recent con- 
versation I had with a mature Boston 
professional man who deplored what he 
called the “aggressiveness of life insur- 
ance agents.” He tried to compare the 
buying of life insurance to the purchase 
of other more tangible goods. 

“Tf I want to buy an automobile,” he 
said, “I go to a sales dealer and buy 
it. Nobody has to come around and ask 
me for the business. Most insurance 
agents annoy me because of their ag- 
gressiveness.” 

I couldn’t stand by and not take up 
cudgels for the life insurance agent. I 
told him: “An _ insurance salesman 
must be aggressive,” but aggressiveness 
should be kept in good taste. My own 
thought is that his aggressiveness is due 
in part to a conviction as to the excel- 
lence of the product he has to sell— 
and a further conviction that you and 
every man should not be without it. 
Furthermore, he is probably correct in 
his surmise that the average person, 
even if he owns insurance, is underin- 
sured! I am sure all of us in the insur- 
ance business would be pleased if our 
clients besieged us for our product, but 
it is unlikely that that day will ever 
arrive. A life insurance company agent 
is part salesman and part missionary. 
He has something in common with the 
preacher who encourages us to do what 
we know we ought to do—a right not 
inscribed in the Bill of Rights but never- 
theless an important right—the right “to 
do what we ought to do.” 


Story of a Preacher’s W:dow 
One of the finest life insurance stories 


I know is told by the widow of a 
preacher. Her husband was killed at a 
Sunday school picnic and she was left 
with four children under 10 years of 


age and only $1,000 of life insurance. 
Representatives of the Hoyer Agency 
had tried in vain to get him to increase 
this amount, but ther opposition was 
effective to the point that he never took 
additional insurance. This woman had 
a real demonstration of the value of life 
insurance when she was faced with the 
tremendous obligation of rearing ‘her 
family without it. She was so sold on 
it, that she joined the Hoyer Agency 
and became one of its best agents. She 
provided well for her family from the 
money she earned going about telling 
people her story of ‘how she had kept 
her husband from providing for her. 
There seems to be no special ‘age 
bracket in which one benefits most from 
the proceeds of life insurance. Death is 
often untimely and life insurance does 
its most dramatic work when this hap- 
pens. A lady who graces our table to- 
night thought eight years ago that she 
would be unable to carry on when her 
husband, a young instructor at Ohio 
State, died leaving her with a boy of 
seven. When she found, however, that 
the proceeds of her husband’s Group 
life insurance and the equity in_ his 
retirement plan under a John Hancock 
Group contract with Ohio State was suff- 
cient to pay off the mortgage on the 
home they nad built in the suburbs, it 
was possible for ‘her to retain her home 
and adjust herself to a new life. 
Probably there is no more untimely 
death than death in battle, and some- 
times the purchase of life insurance is 
a deed of heroism as is the willingness 
to face a foe for one’s country. A young 
man whose father had been injured and 
unable to work because of paralysis, and 
who supplemented ‘his mother’s earnings 
with his own to keep the home going, 
bought a $5,000 policy and later was 
drafted. He went into the submarine 
service and perished with all hands 
aboard his ship. This young hero’s $5,000 
policy made it possible for his mother 
to pay off the mortgage on their modest 
home. Her very thoughtful son could 
not come back to her, but he made sure 
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that his parents would always have a 
home. 


Only Policyholder Can Break Contract 


Those of us who work with life insur- 
ance are often struck by the fact that 
a life insurance contract is like no other 
contract in the world. It can be broken 
only by the ‘policyholder, not by the 
company, and some of our most heart- 
warming stories are those of contracts 
which policyholders tried to break, but 
which were paid off because of the com- 
pany’s obligation to keep the policy in 
force as long as its values permitted. 

One such case happened during the 
bank holiday in 1933. When a Hoyer 
agent called on a farmer whose premium 
on his policy ‘had not been paid, he was 
unsuccessful in reinstating the contract. 
Six months later the farmer was elec- 
trocuted while repairing an electric fence 
on his grounds. 'Because the policy was 
still in effect under extended term insur- 
ance, despite failure to pay the premium, 
also because it carried an accidental 
death benefit, the farmer’s widow re- 
ceived double the amount of the policy. 
She couldn’t run the farm with five small 
children, so she moved to town, secured 
employment and reared her children. 
She was able to make this adjustment 
because of a policy her husband had 
intended to let lapse. Needless to say, 
her children are all insured with the 
John Hancock, as are her six grand- 
children and two sons-in-law. She is 
one of our most enthusiastic believers 
in life insurance. 


Surprise to Widow 


Seldom do we tell a story where a 
widow finds that, unknown to her, her 
husband had protected her future with 
life insurance. But a young widow who 
is here with us tonight can testify to 
her husband’s thoughtfulness in this 
direction. In January, 1956, young and 
in good health, he purchased a life insur- 
ance policy, and died on Christmas Eve 
in that same year. He had paid a pre- 
minum of $214.04. When the agent who 
had sold him the policy called on the 
widow at the funeral home, she told 
him that she was desperate; there 
seemed to be no money to carry on with. 
The agent told her that without her 
knowledge her husband had purchased 
this insurance policy and gave her a 
check for $19,000. He was the proprietor 
of a thriving business; she a capable 
young woman. With the aid of her life 
insurance money ‘she was able to move 
in behind his desk and earn a fine living 
for herself and ‘her two children. Now 
her son is grown and is in business with 
her. 

Sometimes life insurance accomplishes 
a purpose other than that for which it 
was intended—in some cases a more 
useful purpose. An example is that of 
two wealthy and prominent Columbus 
partners in business. For its protection 
they purchased life insurance with the 
John Hancock totaling $250,000. The 
business failed and within two years they 
lost everything. One partner died soon 
after the crash of their business, and 
his wife is still living on the proceeds 
of her part of the insurance. The other 
partner who had nothing left but the 
cash value of his life insurance lived 
on it until his death a few years ago. 
When they purchased the life insurance 
to protect their business they probably 
had no thought that either one would 
need to provide personal life insurance 
for their families since they possessed 
so much other wealth. Actually, their 
entire assets were sold to satisfy credi- 
tors, and all that remained after the 
crash of their fortunes was the life 
insurance. 

In a world where little is certain, not 
even the possession of substantial wealth, 
the certainty of life insurance stands 
Only those who have made its 
benefits work can testify to this. In 
joining us tonight to give testimony to 
this fact, the clients of the Hoyer Agen- 
cy have been more than gracious. We 
are grateful to them beyond expression. 
They have done a service to this fine 
community. 


Career of Admiral McCrea 


Admiral McCrea, U. S. Navy retired, 
joined the staff of John Hancock on 
July 1, 1953 a month following his re- 
tirement from the U. S. Navy. At that 
time he became a second vice president 
in charge of client relations. In Feb- 
ruary, 1955, he was elected second vice 
president, personnel and client relations, 
and in February, 1956, vice president, 
personnel and client relations. Admiral 
McCrea directs and facilitates services 
of John Hancock in interests of those 
concerns with which it has client and 
financial relationships. 

After graduation from U. S. Naval 
Academy in 1915 he served aboard the 
U. S. S. New York during World War I. 
That vessel served with the British 
Grand Fleet from the fall of 1917 up to 
and including surrender of the German 
High Seas Fleet. Serving in numerous 
fleet assignments he was promoted in 
1940 to rank of captain and assigned as 
an aide to Admiral Harold R. Stark— 
chief of naval operations. Soon after 
Pearl Harbor, he was appointed naval aide 
to President Roosevelt whom he accom- 
panied to the Casablanca Conference. 
During his command of the U. S. S 
Iowa, that ship transported the Presi- 
dent and joint chiefs of staff to Oran 
for the Cairo and Teheran conferences, 
and carried them back from Dakar. 


For battle action in the Pacific, Ad- 
miral McCrea was twice awarded the 
Legion of Merit with Combat “V.”. He 
commanded the North Pacific Cruiser 
and Destroyer Task Force during ihe 
last year of the war. 

In September 1946, he was made vice 
admiral. ‘From January, 1948, until June, 
1949, he served as deputy commander-in- 
chief of Pacific Command and U. S. 
Pacific Fleet. 


He returned in June, 1949, to Wash- 
ington, D. C., as director of staff of the 
Personnel Policy Board, Department of 
Defense, and remained in this post until 
February, 1952, when he relinquished the 
rank of vice admiral, assumed the rank 
of rear admiral and came to Boston as 
commandant of First Naval District. 
He had held the rank of vice admiral 
for 5% years. 

Admiral McCrea holds numerous U. S. 
decorations besides the Legion of Merit, 
and has been decorated by governments 
of France, Belgium, Chile, Greece and 
French Morocco. He holds a BS. de- 
gree from the U. S. Naval Academy, 
and was awarded the degrees of Bach- 
elor of Laws (1929) and Master of Laws 
(1934) by George Washington Univer- 
sity. He is a member of the American, 
Massachusetts and District of Columbia 
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bar associations, 


JOHN L. 


and 


Alan F. Lydiard 
McOREA 


is admitted 





to 


practice before the U. S. Supreme Court. 
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countered. 
I include in this group, 
pendent writers who, in increasing numbers, find this 

Agency "on its toes" in serving the needs of their clients. 


Records are made to be broken! 
fortunate in having the best year in our history. W 
confidently looking forward to exceeding our expecta- 
tions during the current year. 
encouraging, and it will continue! 


It was a heart-warming tribute. 


Now it is my turn to say a few words in praise of the 
hardest working group of men and women I have ever en- 
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Early this year the fulltime sales organization of my 
Agency and the clerical staff gave public recognition in The 
Eastern Underwriter to the six happy and busy years I 
have served The Connecticut Mutual Life as General Agent 
in New York. 


It is a pleasure to have them as my associates. 


of course, 


The best is yet to come! 


the Brokers and inde- 


Last year we were 


e are 


This healthy growth is 


I fully realize that our progress would not have been 
possible without the wholehearted cooperation of tne 
wonderful people at the Home Office of The Connecticut 
I am increasingly proud to represent this 
Company as General Agent. 


es pe MO CL. 


David B. Fluegelman 
General Agent 


THE CONNECTICUT MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
Hartford, Conn. 


342 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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"New Agents Succeed Detpter Bite of Credit Buying 








Ask Questions Until You Grasp 
“Know-How” 


Although William Fraidowitz, 
Bankers National Life, has been in 
life insurance March, 
1958, he has already qualified for his 
Club. Asked 


only since 
company’s President’s 
by THe Gotpd Book how this 
was accomplished, Alvin A. Wells, 
his managing agent in Hartford, has 


given the following account. 





Loring Studios 
WILLIAM FRAIDOWITZ 

After a long and successful career as 
a salesman in the wholesale toy industry 
William Fraidowitz decided to enter life 
insurance. Toward the end of his career 
of 15 years in the toy field, he had be- 
come the toy buyer for a large number 
of his retail outlets as well as sales 
representative of wholesalers. 

Mr. Fraidowitz was determined _ to 
carry into his life insurance profession 
the same attributes which had proved of 
- benefit in his former field. Thus, first, 
he spent considerable time at home of- 
fice in studying underwriting practices 
of Bankers National Life. His second 
step was to cultivate each of the four 
managing agents of the Underwriters 
Service Agency, tapping their knowledge, 
methods and approaches to selling. 

After thoroughly familiarizing himself 
with underwriting practices and the abil- 
ities of each agency manager, he pre- 
pared himself for selling, studying the 
methods of various successful life insur- 


ance agents. Few men studying sales ap- 
] 
Trend To Save—Bloch 
(Continued from Page 15) 
greatest problem in these great eco- 


nomic times, the greatest problem is our- 
selves. Every one of us needs to nail 
down his own convictions as to amount 
and kind of insurance—as evidenced by 
his own program—and then to step out 
and see an adequate number of people 
daily with an articulate organized story 
that will carry the sales motivation pow- 
er of honest conviction. “He who hath 
truth in his heart need ne’er lack the 
power of persuasion on his tongue,” 
said Emerson. ; 


proaches have asked as many questions 
at LUTC classes as Mr. Fraidowitz did. 

The next problem Mr. Fraidowitz 
solved was that of prospecting, and his 
solution was dramatic. Using the re- 
newal agreement rider of Bankers Na- 
tional’s Accident & Health Commercial 
policy as applied to associations and 
franchises, he contacted leading figures 
of department stores, wholesalers, men’s 
clubs of religious organizations, lending 
clubs, et al., and obtained written per- 
mission to interview their members. The 
members of these organizations and 
businesses were then called for appoint- 
ments resulting in 238 sales in the past 
12 months. And this list of prospects 
still to be seen runs into the hundreds. 

In making sales Mr. Fraidowitz makes 
certain that each applicant understands 
all provisions of the policy, and, if the 
medical history suggests a waiver, he 
prepares him in advance. If a clear-cut 
case of declination is present, he will 
not submit an application. 

With his A. & H. sales-approach a 
success, Mr. Fraidowitz then turns to 
life insurance with the same thorough- 
going study and application. The results 
are 40 sales in the past six months. 

Mr. Fraidowitz is guided by this phil- 
osophy, “I deal with clients as if I were 
the insurance company.” 


No Better Way To Save 


By A. Byron CrocKEeR 
Schauer Agency, Berkshire Life, Jamestown, N. Y. 


I joined Berkshire Life in March, 1958 
in Jamestown after several years exper- 
ience as a salesman for a large chain 
store in that city. I have been active in 
civic affairs and was named Jaycee of 
the ‘Month by the local Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

Selling insurance has not been diffi- 
cult. In my first six months in the busi- 
ness I qualified for the company’s home 
office career school and have led the 
company’s new organization on paid pre- 
miums. 

Talk 


Like most other life insurance agents, 
I sometimes run smack into the pros- 
pect who thinks he knows a better way 
to save money. I hear the mutual fund 
argument and the inflated dollar argu- 
ment and the stories about where you can 
get a better return. 

The backbone of | my sales talk is 
“guaranteed income,” and I don’t waste 
much time trying to argue down any- 
thing that doesn’t provide such an in- 
come. What I am selling can’t com- 
pete in some respects with other savings 
and investment plans. By the same 
token, there isn’t another plan in the 
world that can compete, on the basis of 
what it can and does do, with life insur- 
ance. 


“Guaranteed Income” 


Most Satisfactory Sales Are 
Those in Field of Insurance 


By Frep GEILs 
John T. Scott Agency, Penn Mutual, N. Y. C. 


Born in Germany and coming here as 
a child I was graduated cum laude from 
Wagner College on Staten Island, N. Y., 
where I was treasurer of the student 
body and a member of the track team. 

In addition to being in the Army for 
two years as an interpreter, I spent some 
time in the training program of a large 
outfit, “training” consisting of filing, 
typing and other clerical duties. When 
I got on its sales force, selling ‘consisted 
mostly of taking orders over the ’phone 
or mailed in. That was not selling as I 
visualized it. So I went with the Penn 
Mutual. There I found the real satisfac- 
tion there is in real selling. 


Paid for Million My Second Year 


During my first full year I paid for 
half a million and during my second 
year $1,008,500. An early discovery was 
that the more “face- to-face” selling ex- 
perience we have in the beginning the 
easier selling jis from then on. This 
year I’ll see approximately half the num- 
ber of people I met in my first year, but 
my production will be three times as 
much. 

My production started increasing al- 
most in direct proportion to the accur- 
acy of my qualification of prospects. I 
do not see any one who indicates on the 
telephone he does not wish to see me. If 
the telephone approach is good, appoint- 
ments are not difficult to make. 

I am constantly searching for new 
names. Last year approximately 50% 
of my new clients were from referrals, 





FRED GEILS 


25% from direct mail and 25% from per- 
sonal observation. The direct mail and 
the referrals are a mechanical process 
but the personal observation requires 
some self-starting. A business introduc- 
tion at a cocktail party requires a great 
deal of tact but you can meet some very 


My defense against any other form of 
thrift, savings, or investment that tries 
to compete with life insurance is to tell 


i 


A. BYRON CROCKER 


my life insurance story to more people. 
For every one person who throws a com- 
peting plan in my face, there are ten who 
have never heard of them. 





good prospects that way. We eat every 
day to keep our bodies running; we 
should, therefore, prospect every day to 
keep our business running. 

The second part of my qualifying 
takes place during the first interview. 
In the beginning I worked only on a 
two interview system. This netted me 
many fine programs but not too many 
sales. My production increased tre- 
mendously when I gps to package 
selling these prospects who didn’t war- 
rant two interviews and making sure 
that in the first interview those who did 
were interested in buying. 

Inflation and Mutual Funds 


Once I’ve qualified my prospect the 
fun begins. How do you convince a 
fellow in this era of inflation to put his 
money into life insurance ? 

Basically, I do it by first finding out 
what is prospect’s chief interest. If he’s 
married and sincerely wants to protect 
his family, I stress the fact that he and 
I should work out a plan whereby he can 
do this at a premium he can afford. | 
then program his insurance based on his 
specifications (which I have suggested 
to him for I already know what he can 
afford). I emphasize the fact that I do 
not want to oversell him at this point 
because I feel he is the type of person 
who will grow financially and rather 
than have him lapse a policy because he 
is “strapped” with premiums, I want him 
to take what he can now and build up on 
it. I know of no plan other than in- 
surance where his savings can be so 
carefully guarded and can mean so much 
to him in the future. 

Now as to Mutual Fund Competition 

Recently, I sold policies to a mutual 
fund salesman and to a son of another 
mutual fund salesman. 

Both bought $10,000 Ordinary Life. 
When I run into a prospect who doesn’t 
know too much abaut funds or stocks 

(Continued on Page 181) 
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New J ersey’s Leading General Agent 


for Continental Assurance Co. 


says: 


Our Brokers Found 


1958 Was Good — 
BUT 


1959 Is Even Better 
WHY? 


Try our underwriting facilities 
and you, too, can improve your 


life production. 


P.S. Our Outstanding A. & H., Med X and Hos- 
pitalization facilities includes Non-Can. and Guar- 


anteed Renewable policies—the best on the Market! 


SS’ 


Pur C. BELBER AGENCY, INC. 
Gencral Agents 


CONTINENTAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 
CHICAGO 


744 Broad Street Newark 2, N. J. 
- MArket 2-0354. 


Service Office 
214 Main Street Hackensack, N. J. 
HUbbard 7-2805 





—————— 
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FOR BROKERS ONLY! 


COMPLIMENTARY 
SUBSCRIPTION 
TO 


THE NOTEBOOK" 

















Yours for the Asking! 


This is the famous 8-page monthly newsletter, estab- 
lished in 1937, that can help spark many sales for yeu. Articles 
keep you informed on life insurance, trusts, taxes, wills and 


other aspects of estate planning. 


For your complimentary subscription, fill out coupon 
or send card or letterhead with request. Offer subject to 


withdrawal. Act now. 


* Offer limited to Brokers in the Greater New York area. 





Frank Wagner, Brokerage Manager, Huber Agency 
Mutual Benefit Life Ins. Co. of Newark, N. J. 

60 West 55th Street 

New York 19, N. Y. 


Please enter a complimentary subscription 


to THE NOTEBOOK in my name. 
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60 West 55th Street., 


VISIT THE NEW HOME OF ESTATOLOGY 4, York 19, N. Y. 
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Ge Busy 


Role 


American families increased their total 
life insurance ownership of all types to 
approximately $550 billion in 1958—an 
of $11,000 per insured family. 
record is 


average 
This all-time 
only of the average American’s prudence 
and thrift but his belief in in- 
surance, in all its varied forms, as a 
fundamental economic principle. More- 
over, this record is an emphatic endorse- 
ment of American insurance companies 


indicative not 


also of 


and a vote of confidence in private en- 
terprise in this vital field. 





ARTHUR S. FLEMMING 


Government, 
social security, 
and other specialized programs, also 
‘functions as an insuring agency, not in 
the sense of competing with private com- 
panies, but with the purpose of com- 
plementing their activities. 


Department of H., E. and W. 


The principal Federal agency in this 
field is the U. S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. Raised to cabi- 
net status on April 11, 1953, the Depart- 
ment is committed to the improvement 
and preservation of individual and com- 
munity health; the advancement and 
maintenance of public education; and 
the assurance of social and economic 
welfare. 

In response to the many demands of 
this public a nent, the Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare con- 
ducts a great variety of programs de- 
signed to meet basic human needs that 
can be met only by local, state and 
Federal Governments acting in concert 
as agents and servants of the American 
people. 


United States 
retirement, 


The 
through its 


Principal Officers of Department 


The present Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation and Welfare, Arthur S. Flem- 
ming, is the third executive to ‘hold this 


overnment Nic ee ee 


of Department of Health, Education and Welfare 


In Social and Economic Security 


cabinet post. He was appointed by 
President Eisenhower on August l, 
1958, to succeed Marion B. Folsom, who 
served from 1955 to 1958. The first ap- 
pointee to the Secretaryship was Oveta 
Culp Hobby, whose administration began 
when the Department was instituted in 
1953 and extended to August 1, 1955. 

The principal officials in the office of 
the Secretary are the Under Secretary, 
Bertha Sheppard Adkins; the Assistant 
Secretary for Legislation, Elliot L. 
Richardson; the Assistant Secretary for 
Field Services and Federal-State Rela- 
tions, Edward Foss Wilson; the Special 
Assistant for Health and Medical Af- 
fairs, Aims C., McGuinness; and the 
Assistant to the Secretary for Program 
Analysis, Jarold A. Kieffer. 

The major components of the Depart- 
ment and their present chief administra- 
tors are the Public Health Service, 
headed by Surgeon General Leroy E. 











Careers of Some Dept. Chiefs 


Secretary Arthur S. Flemming of 
Health, Education and Welfare, had 
previously been president of Ohio Wes- 
leyan University and was active in edu- 
cational and government affairs for more 
than 25 years. He is an alumnus of 
that college. He was a director of the 
Schoo] of Public Affairs and was with 

S. Civil Service in 1939. |For four 
years he was on editorial staff of U. S 
Daily. He has been assistant to the 
director of Office of Defense Mobiliza- 
tion and a statutory member of National 
Security Council. Another activity was 
on the Hoover Committee. 

Bertha Sheppard Adkins is Under Sec- 
retary of the Department. For eight 
years she was dean of women at West- 
ern Maryland College and for four years 


was dean of residence at Bradford Jun- 
ior College in Massachusetts. Before 
going with the H., E. and W. she was 


assistant chairman of the Repablican Na- 
tional Committee. 

Elliot Lee Richardson, assistant sec- 
retary of H., E. and W., was graduated 
from Hartford College and from Har- 
vard Law School. For two years he 
was editor-in-chief of Harvard Law 
Review. In World War II he was a 
platoon leader with Army Medical De- 
partment. He served overseas with the 
Fourth Infantry Division. He was a 
law clerk to Judge Learned Hand and 
Supreme Court Justice Felix Frankfur- 
ter; was assistant to Senator Saltonstall 
of Massachusetts and was a consultant 
to Christian A. Herter when the latter 
was Governor of Massachusetts. He is 
secretary of the Massachusetts General 
Hospital. 

William Lloyd Mitchell, Commissioner 
of Social Security, was for 12 years 
Deputy Commissioner. In 1936 he 
joined the former Social Security Board 
as director of business management. He 
attended Georgetown University School 
of Foreign Service. In 1955 he headed 
the American delegation of the Inter- 
American Committee on Social Security 
in Caracas, Venezuela, and he has been 
a member of numerous delegations serv- 
ing abroad, 





Burney; the Office of Education, headed 
by Commissioner Lawrence G. Derthick; 
the Social Security Administration, 
headed by Commissioner William L. 
Mitchell; the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration, headed by Commissioner 
George P. Larrick; and the Office of 
Vocational Rehabilitation, headed by 
Director Mary E. Switzer. 
Public Health Service 


Public Health Service is the oldest and 
largest in the Department, is the prin- 
cipal instrument of the Federal Gov- 
ernment for protecting and advancing 
the nation’s health. 

Over many years, the Service has 
worked hand in hand with insurance 
companies in the compilation of health 
data and in the development of formulas 
to explain and predict human health 
experience, Health statistics maintained 
and analyzed by the Public Health Serv- 
ice are used extensively by insurance 
companies as are data provided by 
studies of hospital and medical care and 





BERTHA S. ADKINS 


of the supply of physicians, dentists, 
nurses, and other health personnel. 

A subject of significant implication for 
insurance companies, the Department 
says, are the findings of the Public 
Health Service’s National Health Sur- 
vey, established in 1957 as a continuing 
means for gathering facts concerning the 
extent of illness and disability among 
the American people. From its nation- 
wide household interviewing of a repre- 
sentative sample of the civilian popula- 
tion, the survey to date has published 
statistics on disability resulting from 
iliness or injury, including days in bed 
and days lost from work or school; hos- 
pitalization in short-stay hospitals; per- 
sons injured, by type of accident; ae 
conditions and associated disability; and 
physigian and dentist visits. Although 
the matter of health imsurance is a 
difficult one to cover, the household in- 


terview questionnaire for the current 
year is carrying a number of questions 
on this subject. 


Congress Designates Authority 


All of the Service’s responsibilities 
have been designated by Congress, and 
its programs are carried on in coopera- 
tion with the states and other health 
agencies and groups. Within this part- 
nership, the Service has responsibilities 
in the broad fields of public health pro 
tection, medical care for designated 
beneficiaries, and research and training. 

In its cooperative programs with the 
states, the Service administers grants- 
in-aid for general public health services, 
for community mental health services, 
and for activities relating to the control 
of many diseases. 

Technical assistance is also given to 
consultants, scientists, professional per- 
sonnel and technicians, They are made 
available on request to the states and 
territories to provide information on the 
latest and best methods for dealing with 





WILLIAM L. MITCHELL 


health problems. Among the problems 
now receiving special attention are ra- 
diological health measures, accident pre- 
vention, and the development of 
community health services for older per- 
sons and for the control of chronic dis- 
eases. Medical, dental, and hospital 
care are provided for statutory benefi- 
ciaries, notably merchant seamen and 
uniformed personnel of the Coast Guard 
and the Coast and Geodetic Survey. 
Operation of hospitals for American 
merchant seamen has been a Service re- 
sponsibility since 1798 and is its oldest 
function. 

Three major research laboratories are 
maintained by the Service—the Com- 
municable Disease Center, located at 
Atlanta and Savannah, Ga., for the con- 
duct of environmental health investiga 
tions; the Robert A. Taft Sanitary 

(Continued on Page 120) 
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“It MAKES GOOD CENTS and DOLLARS,TOO, 
to check Dominion. 


Thanks to our many broker friends! In just 3 years’ time we’ve achieved first place among all 


agencies of DOMINION LIFE in both the U.S.A. and Canada. 


We feature generous commissions, very competitive par and non-par policies and annuities, liberal 
underwriting, “Specials”, lowest Group rates and, of course, prompt and complete service. 
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Call 
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Alaska’s Insurance Commissioner 


By Joz KirKBRIDE 
Editor, Daily Alaska Empire 


Juneau—During 1958, Alaska’s last year 
as a territory, 230 insurance companies 
were licensed to conduct business across 
the 484,400 square miles of the nation’s 
49th state. However, since January 3, 
when Alaska entered the union, more 
than 40 other companies have been li- 
censed and numerous others are viewing 


Alaska with renewed interest. 

Currently, there are now more than 
550 licensed agents in Alaska. Premiums 
written now exceed $23 million annually, 
a 25% increase over the last three years. 
About three-quarters of the coverage is 
for casualty and fire. 


Career of Commissioner Duncan 


The man overseeing this expanding 
industry is Ross Preston Duncan, now 


head of the new State Insurance Divi- 
sion under the Alaska Commerce De- 
partment, He has been watchdog of the 
industry since October, 1955, when he 
was selected from 132 applicants from 
all parts of the United States for the 
rugged job of creating an Insurance 
Department. 

Duncan enlisted in the Army as a 
private after graduation from University 
of Nevada. Six years later he was dis- 
charged a captain in the military inteli- 
gence branch. After working as an in- 
surance adjuster and with the United 
States Justice Department he joined the 
Nevada State Insurance Department 
within four years becoming Chief Dep- 
uty. He held that position under Paul 
A. Hammel, who became president of 
National Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners. 





ROSS P. DUNCAN 


The 1955 Alaska Territorial Legisla- 
ture, dissatisfied with the then loosely 
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THE SAMONS-PRESS AGENCY 


When THE GUARDIAN first opened its doors for business 


—the city fathers were concerned about the traffic problem in New York 


— there were Indian uprisings in the West 


—and life insurance policies consisted chiefly of restrictions on the policy- 


Now —in our 100th year of service —New York still has a traffic problem, 
and the Indians are riding every night, on television, but how Life Policies 


For instance, a Guardian policy now provides — by contract: 
1. Corporation, Partnership or Trustee may Elect SETTLEMENT OPTIONS! 


2. Life Income Options May Be Based on Life of Insured, Owner, Bene- 
ficiary or Assignee! 


3. Policy Loans Can Be Repaid Within 60 Days After Death and Entire 
Proceeds Placed Under Options! 


4. Payees Selecting Options May Designate Contingent Payees! 


5. Unique Change and Conversion Clause — Guaranteed Right to Change 
As of Original Age to Higher or Lower Premium Plan. Either Type of 
Change May Be Made Without Medical Examination, in Many Cases! 


LET US TELL YOU HOW THESE GUARDIAN PLUSES 
CAN HELP YOUR CLIENTS — AND YOU. 


The Samons-Press Agency 


BERNARD SAMONS, C.L.U. 
ALAN PRESS — AGENCY SUPERVISOR 


1800 Empire State Building, New York |, New York 


THE GUARDIAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Our Centennial Year 


A. AARON PRESS, C.L.U. 


CH 4-4400 
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governed insurance industry, created a 
five-member Insurance Commission which 
it ordered to “find a big man to handle 
a big job.” At the time the territorial 
auditor’s’ office ran an insurance licens- 
ing bureau that collected $813,000 in 
revenue every two years, but there was 
no staff to encourage and oversee in- 
surance operations. 


Helped Draft New Code 


When Duncan took over he found that 
the immediate problem was a necessary 
legislation to protect the public and the 
industry. He was instrumental in put- 
ting an insurance code for Alaska 
through the 1957 Legislature; also he 
worked hard to bring on better enforce- 
ment of regulations and closed many 
loopholes in existing regulations. The 
immediate result was to give the indus- 
try an improved stature in Alaska and 
bring increased confidence in Alaska’s 
future on the part of investors outside 
the state. The insurance industry now 
brings well over $1.5 million in revenue 
into the state coffers during the course 
of a biennium. 

Those early changes in laws and reg- 
ulations regarding insurance included an 
increase in capital and surplus regula- 
tions of domestic insurance companies, 
establishment of various fees and 
charges for licenses and the establish- 
ment of a surplus line law; drafting of 
agents’ qualifications and examinations 
law and an wnfair trade practice act. 
Duncan followed his legislative spade- 
work by prevailing upon the 1959 legis- 
lature to enact a Blue Skies securities 
law, a new financial responsibility law 
for motorists and a standard form of fire 
insurance policies. 

Duncan’s territory equals almost one- 
fifth the size of the entire U. S., but it 
has many problems. For instance, ar- 
rangements have been made so prospec- 
tive insurance agents may take examina- 
tions in their rural home communities 
rather than flying hundreds of miles to 
the nearest city. Duncan merely names 
a school teacher or municipal official to 
administer the test. 


Insurance Companies Expanding 
Investments in Alaska 


Alaska also has been discovered by in- 
surance company investors with gratify- 
ing results for both. There is now an 
estimated $60 million invested in various 
Alaska projects including two large firms 
that have $20 million in two new pulp 
mills. 

And that is only the beginning. Ac- 
cording to Insurance Commissioner Dun- 
can: “As the state is explored by in- 
vestment officers, the insurance com- 
pany will find many opportunities for 
even greater investment. Our popula- 
tion is young and the state is growing.” 

The 1956 census said Alaska had 161,- 
000 residents excluding some 50,000 mili- 
tary personnel, Civilian population is 
probably at better than 170,000 now. 

Mr. and Mrs. Duncan have two chil- 
dren, Ross, Jr. 7, and Peggy, 11. An 
avid sportsman, Duncan and his family 
spend many summer weekends aboard 
their cruiser “Jennie D” fishing for 
Alaska’s famed king salmon. 





Competitive Tool — Covell 


(Continued from Page 84) 


2. Increased case activity is probably 
the answer to most of our current com- 
petitive problems. We feel that the 
best way to beat mutual fund compe- 
tition is to sell life insurance to more 
people. We feel that the answer to the 
decreased dollar value argument is to sell 
life insurance to more people. 

In short, our promotional and training 
activities are currently aimed at stepping 
up case activity and keeping individual 
and company eyes focused on the fund- 
amentals which, we believe, are here to 
stay. 
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Covering Line of Bank Credit 


By E. W. Ecan 


Northwestern Mutual, Sioux City, Iowa 


I operated in a rural area and as I can 
write corporation life insurance in this 
territory it is logical that it can be sold 
in almost any agent’s stamping ground. 
Here are some of my views: 

If we have a reasonably good knowl- 
edge of all of the uses and purposes of 
corporation life insurance, then we are 
more alert in detecting exactly what our 





corporate prospect may be most inter- 
ested in considering. We must dig and 
probe until we reveal his need. We must 
use well-directed questions until we find 
the area of his interest. 

Our prospect may have no interest 
whatsoever in key man life insurance as 
death indemnification alone. But with the 
proper questions we may discover, for 
instance, that his corporation uses about 
$30,000, say of bank credit during five 
or six months of each year, and that he 
has been thinking about covering that 
line of credit with some life insurance. 
We have found an area of interest and 
we jump into a discussion of the bene- 
fits of creditor protection insurance. We 
develop a $50,000 sale to help the cor- 
poration pay off the bank credit in event 
of the death of the key man. We should 
not care if our man rejects one set of 
reasons for buying. We have rendered 
service when we make the sale. 


Stock Redemption 


In a contract between the corporation 
end the stockholder providing for the 
purchase of all or part of the stock 
by the corporation at the death of the 
stockholder the purpose must clearly be 
lor the primary benefit of the corpora- 
tion. That benefit is continuous harmony 
in management and greater assurance of 
juture corporate profits. 

There are many former partnerships 
changing over to small electing corpora- 
tions and they all are prospects. 


Credit Protection 


A corporation with a long term debt 
Can set up key man life insurance on the 
endowment policy plan to assure avail- 
able funds at maturity of debentures. 
A corporation with a short term bank 
debt should certainly have key man life 
Insurance for its own protection; it quite 
often is required to have such life in- 
surance, 








paying more in wages per hour worked 
than 10 or 20 years ago. But he is charg- 
ing more for his product or for his serv- 
ices. Therefore, this corporate prospect 
is more likely to think in terms of 
amount of dollars needed for death in- 
demnification purposes and amount of 
dollars needed for reserve purposes—not 
being too concerned about the worth of 
these dolars. His problems and his think- 
ing are related to dollars—the number of 
dollars necessary to accomplish certain 
objectives. In today’s economy there is a 
tremendous volume of corporate dollars 
changing hands. Our job is to divert 
some of these dollars from the mainline 
track labeled wages and inventory and 


When Inflation Talk Rarely Arises 


When you are talking with the man 
behind the corporate desk, the question 
of inflation rarely comes up. True, he is 
paying more for his machines and he is 


SELLING 








E. W. Egan 


Mr. Egan, with the Dean M. Kerl 
general agency, Sioux City, is a B. A. 
graduate of Grinnell College. He is past 
president of the Sioux City Association 
of Life Underwriters, a national commit- 
teeman of National Association of Life 
Underwriters and president of the Sioux 








City Community Chest Board. He was 
a 1957 member of the MDRT. 
machinery over to the track labeled 


future corporate strength and security. 





IT MAY VERY WELL BE IF YOU ARE NOT TAKING 


It's true . . . Part of your income is missing .. . 
But Weghorn can help you earn it... help you 
solidify relations with your present clients . . . and 
help you increase your overall volume at the same 
time by helping you sell 
I. Personal Life Insurance —— 
2. Business Life Insurance 
as issued by Canada Life, one of the world's fore- 


most life insurance companies. 


THE 


JOHN C. 
WEGHORN 


AGENCY 
INC. 


102 MAIDEN LANE 
New York 5, N. Y. 
Digby 4-8420 





RICHARD J. WEGHORN 
Head of Weghorn’s Life Dept. 


AN IMPORTANT QUESTION FOR FIRE AND CASUALTY BROKERS: 


Is part of your 
income missing? 


UNUSUAL 2-FOLD OPPORTUNITY TO BUILD IMPORTANT NEW 
BUSINESS WITH THE HELP OF WEGHORN AND CANADA LIFE 


Not only will Weghorn supply you sales aids but 
will also assist you in making presentations, handle 
all related details including billing, and, in addition, 
pay you up to 120% commission with fully vested 


Interested? Just phone or 


now and find out how... 


WEGHORN BUILDS BETTER BUSINESS FOR 





ADVANTAGE OF THIS 


write Dick Weghorn 


BROKERS 


JOHN C. WEGHORN 
Founder of the Weghorn Agency 
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Er ial in os Lo O 


THE Gop Book asked a number of leading women agents these simple 


questions: “How and what are 


ket? Where do you prospect and how do you convince your clients that your 


merchandise is right for them?” 


What they have to tell about their 1959 markets is presented on these 


pages. 


Creating an Estate For 





you selling in the current life insurance mar- 


Families of Young Business Men 


By Rutu W. Fussevy 
The Prudential, Miami, Florida 


This year I am selling bread and but- 
ter, meat and potatoes, and a roof over 
the head for families of young business- 
men who have not had a chance to create 
an estate; I am selling insurability and 
systematic, self-completing savings plans 
to young single men who have just begun 
to move ahead in their work; I am sell- 
ing guaranteed dollars, available when 
needed, for estate taxes and estate con- 
servation to those who have already cre- 
ated a large estate; I am selling full 
dollar value of lucrative, income-produc- 
ing businesses for families of the “first 
to die” partners or stockholders; and I 
am selling guaranteed job and business 
continuation for the surviving partners 
or stockholders. 

All of these things are 
up in packages of one of, 
tion of, many forms of Ordinary life 
insur ance—with, for the young family 
man whose needs are great and budget 
small, some forms of term riders at- 
tached. 

I’m not selling so-calied “retirement 
plans.” The resistance to the “fixed 
dollar” has become greater and greater 
among more and more groups of peo- 
ple, even among those in the middle 
income class. There is, however, a fine 

‘ line of demarcation between “retirement 


neatly wrapped 
or a combina- 


plans” as such, and systematic, self- 
completing “savings plans.” 
Despite this increased resistance to 


fixed dollar values, which is so closely 
associated with our merchandise in the 
minds of so many folk, there is still a 
tremendously wide open field among 
people who are willing and anxious to 
build a guaranteed base of security for 
themselves and their families before 
taking a headlong plunge into stock 
market investments. Convincing these 
people that properly planned insurance 
is right for them, and the only safe and 
secure way they can provide the things 
they want and need for themselves and 
their families is relatively easy once 
the opportunity to present our “case” 
is given. 

Getting the opportunity to tell the 
story under favorable conditions becomes 
easier each year. Since most of my cli- 
ents are “Dollar Guide” clients, sales 
having been made on a programming 
basis, a very large percentage of current 
business is additional sales within the 
immediate family of the existing clients. 
New needs develop; unfilled gaps from 
previous planning are filled; greater 
emphasis is placed each year on the 


RUTH W. FUSSELL 


“Dollar Value” of the wife; increased 
objectives are set because of increased 
income and increased cost of living, and 
new babies need insurance on their lives. 
These same satisfied clients provide an- 
other segment of current business by 
referring me to their friends, relatives 
and business associates. 

An important center of influence, an 
executive of one of the largest indus- 
tries in this area, constantly refers me 
to young men in his office who show 
real promise for advancement and growth 
in the company. Most of them are single 
and in their early twenties. It is this 
group to which the savings feature of 
life insurance ‘has such a strong appeal. 
This source of prospects has been invalu- 
able. Not only do we keep adding to 
the program of the individual himself— 
already among this group there have 
been many marriages and a number of 
new babies—but I obtain other family 
members as clients. 

Activity in the fields of business insur- 
ance and insurance for estate taxes is 


increasing, and my work program calls 
for more concentration in these areas. 
There are no legitimate objections to 
the use of life insurance to cover the 


(Continued on Page 96) 





ome ion er celle 


Tremendous Need For Insurance In 





Alaska, Land of Young People 


By Fannig L. Hoopzs 
Aetna Life, Anchorage, Alaska 


Alaska is a land of young people with 
approximately 75% of the population 
under 45. Many of the young men are 
very successful in business and there is 
a tremendous need for life insurance 
business and estate planning. 

Until recently most of my life insur- 
ance activity has been in the field of 
family planning. However, as a result 
of attending the school for advanced 
underwriting in Hartford, which is of- 
fered by my company, I find I have 
naturally become interested in the fields 
of insurance estate analysis and planning 
as well as business insurance. For the 
past year most of my life insurance sell- 
ing has been in these fields of advanced 
underwriting. I find it possible to have 
fewer evening interviews now and this 
enables me to participate in more of the 
civic and social activities of this busy 
community. 

My preapproach letter to the prospec- 
tive client is a standard one provided by 
my company, asking for an appointment 
to make a scientific survey of the needs 
of the business. These are followed up 
by telephone calls at which time I ask 
it the prospect feels this service offered 
by the company will be of any value 
to him. From the reaction I can de- 
termine whether he has a desire for 
further information, and if so a definite 
appointment is arranged. Thus, a 
friendly relationship is established for 
the interview. 

The extra service which I offer con- 
sists of making a thorough study of all 
the prospect’s existing policies. Although 
it may not mean an insurance sale for 
me, I feel it my obligation to make the 
necessary beneficiary changes, request 





HOOPES 


FANNIE L. 


removal of riders as indicated and gen- 
erally bring my client’s policies up to 
date. However, I follow his progress 
and when any change in coverage is in- 
dicated, I immediately recommend it, and 
I have yet to find a client who is not 
grateful for having this interest shown 
in his welfare—particularly in view of 
the fact that most of the clients know 
little or nothing about life insurance. 





Nothing Inflates Faster Than 





Financial Needs of Family 


By Mariz A. StuMB 
Northwestern Mutual Life, Chicago 


For the person who is willing to work 
and not easily discouraged, the life in- 
surance business offers unlimited oppor- 
tunities. Early in my career I realized 
that there would be hard knocks and 
discouragements, for anything that is 
worth while is subject to that kind of 
opposition. By keeping this vision in 
front of me, I have brushed those things 
aside and I see the world most of the 
time from the peaks that I scale. 


Insurance programming, business plan- 
ning, estate planning and conservation, 
and gifts when advisable, is my field of 


operation. 
Most of my clients are executives, at- 
torneys, accountants, doctors, and, of 


course, their wives and children, 

Recommendations to purchase life in- 
surance are made after having analyzed 
the needs based on stated objectives, 
and upon the ability to pay the premium 
outlay. 
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Karsh, Ottawa 


MARIE A. STUMB 


I sell more Ordinary life insurance. 
In the long run permanent insurance is 
still lower cost than term insurance for 
most people. I do sell term insurance to 
meet temporary hazards and_ needs. 
However, it is not a practical substitute 
for permanent protection. 

Some people are concerned about pur- 
chasing life insurance because of our 
increasing inflation. I tell these people 
that this process of inflation and defla- 
tion has been going on for a long, long 
time. I advise them first of all to guar- 
antee the essentials for their family 
through life insurance—the only sure 
method of guaranteeing them—and then 
they are free to make whatever other 
investments they can make—to specu- 
late, if they desire to do so. Then 
should they lose the money through un- 
wise investments and market declines, 
their families will not suffer. For noth- 
ing inflates faster than the family’s 
financial problems when death occurs, 
and common stock and mutual funds do 
not inflate fast enough to take care of 
the family problem. 





A Knowledge of Economics 





Gained From 


CLU Courses 


By Curysta Starr, CLU 
Penn Mutual Life, Atlanta 


I entered life insurance as a secretary 
to James William Starr, an agent of 
Penn Mutual. After several years of 
working together we were married. He 
lived only a short time thereafter. Be- 
cause [| had learned so many things 
about the insurance business from him 
I decided to see what I could do in 
full-time selling. My husband was a man 
with a pleasant likable personality who 
made friends easily; consequently, he 
had ia market which was quite varied. 
His policyowners were my natural source 
of contacts and I tried to make them 
my clients. 

At the end of about 12 months I had 
sold $783,000 of life insurance. But while 
I had sold my prospects on having con- 
fidence in me and what I could do for 
them—I hadn’t sold myself to myself. 
I lacked confidence in the job I was 
doing. Many people tried to make me 
feel that one entered the field of life 
insurance merchandising only because 
one could not do anything else. I real- 
ized that just writing a policy is not very 
professional, but I did feel that the type 
of information and the advice I was 
giving my prospect definitely was pro- 
fessional. 

I made a search to get the qualifi- 
cations which I feel are absolutely neces- 
sary for every life insurance agent—re- 
gardless of whether he is an average 
salesman or a super salesman. They are 
confidence and enthusiasm. These could 
come only through one source—knowl- 
edge. 


Sufficient Life Insurance Means 











More Money 


For Spending 


By ZeruiNE L. WILLIAMS 
Mutual Benefit Life, Charleston, S. C. 


ZERLINE L. WILLIAMS 





My prospecting comes from a file of 
clients I inherited from my husband 
when he passed away almost nine years 
ago. I write and rewrite all of these 
policyholders, their children and grand- 
children and have even written members 
of the fourth generation. 

Practically all of my sales are on the 
Ordinary Life Plan as my business is 
selling protection, and giving my clients 
the best that money can buy. In selling 
my merchandise I take a positive but 
enthusiastic attitude and try to make 
my client see into the future so as to 
have him take care of his needs in ad- 
vance, while he is insurable and not just 
for the present. 

Practically all of my interviews take 
place in my office. When I make the 
appointment it is through a personal call 
and at that time I invite the wife to 
come, too, and stress that she should be 
interested. Usually she comes and is 
delighted to be a part of the plan. At 
the same time he usually brings in all 
of his policies and we go over these to- 
gether and then they are left to be pro- 
(Continued on Page 96) 


Elliotts’ Peachtree Studio 
CHRYSTAL STARR 


I decided to fortify myself with all of 
the knowledge and current information 
I could on insurance in general, taxes, 
trusts, estate planning, business insur- 
ance and other various uses of life in- 
surance I would need. I started the 
Chartered Life Underwriter courses. 


From the second part, which covered 
economics, government and Social Se- 
curity, I learned that many things can 
change the economics of our country. 
I can now understand the viewpoint of 
the man who wants to protect his family 
and also make other types of invest- 
ments. I can also understand the man 
who feels the chances of risk investment 
are too great for him and chooses the 
more secure type. 


From Part III, which covered law, 
trusts, taxation and business insurance 
I again increased my value as a coun- 
selor. I learned the real value of the 
will and why every one should have one 
expertly prepared. I learned the real 
meaning of liquidity in an estate. I can 
now discuss with confidence the estate 
taxes, marital deduction and many other 
points that could mean dollars to my 
prospect’s family. 

Financial institutions, corporation fi- 
nance and investments were covered in 
Part IV and I learned how that applied 
to me. I had been in what was the 
equivalent of a partnership to suddenly 
become a sole proprietor. Why wouldn’t 
my experiences here be valuable to me 
if I only knew more of the methods of 
finance, the types of investments, the 
business organizations and how they 
were operated and financed as sole pro- 
prietor, partnerships and corporations? 
I believe that our business and estate 
planning cases come through our own 
policyowners. 

As a result of this most of my sales 
are either simple or advanced estate 
planning. I work with a _ professional 


market which includes physicians, den- 

tists, lawyers and accountants and I have 

clients who are in the selling field, too. 
(Continued on Page 96) 








The Authors 


RUTH W. FUSSELL joined The Pru- 
dential in its Miami agency in August, 
1952, after having been director of fund 
raising and public information for the 
Dade County Chapter of the American 
Red Cross for several years. She is a 
member of the Women Leaders Round 
Table and has aualified for National 
Quality Award for five consecutive years. 
She expects to receive her CLU designa- 
tion next year—Parts I, II and III hav- 
ing been successfully completed. In 1955 
she was the leading agent in the Miami 
agency of The Prudential; leading wo- 
man agent in the South Central states, 
and was the first woman in the south 
central area to be admitted to The Pru- 
dential’s Hall of Honor. A member of 





the board of directors of Miami Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters she was 
chairman for Life Insurance Week this 
year for the Miami Association. Her 


husband, James E. Fussell, is an adver- 
tising and public relations executive. They 
live in a house designed by Mrs. Fussell, 
where gardening is her ‘hobby. 





FANNIE L. HOOPES went to Alaska 
nine years ago to visit a friend with 
whom she had received her registered 
nurse’s degree from a ‘Philadelphia hos- 
pital; she liked it and she stayed. Soon 
she became recreationai director at EI- 
mendorf Air Force Base. Later, she en- 
gineered a telephone campaign that 
gained a membership of 500 families for 
an indoor swimming club at Anchorage 
and made a large circle of acquaintances. 
That success determined her to enter 
life insurance. She joined Aetna Life 
five years ago, writing $500,000 in her 
first year. Each year since that time she 
has qualified for the ‘Women Leaders 
Round Table and in 1958 wrote $800,000 
of insurance — making her the only 
woman among 100 men to qualify for 
the annual meeting of the Aetna Life 
Leaders Club. She is active in civic and 
social functions in Anchorage. 


MARIE STUMB was born in Belgium 
and brought to the United States when 
seven years old. She studied in U. S. 
until 1926 when she returned to Europe 
to attend the Sorbonne. After university 
hours she studied voice and ballet and 
appeared in three ‘French musical come- 
dies under her stage name of ‘Mary 
Herrick. She returned to the U. S., 
planning to take a crack at Broadway, 
but an automobile accident in her home 
town of Detroit in 11929 put an end to 
her stage aspirations. After varied busi- 
ness experiences in 1944 she joined the 
John Todd agency and at his sugges- 
tion, went into selling. Since that time 
she has placed more than $5 million in 
life insurance—of that more than $3 mil- 
lion in the past five years. Mrs. “Stumb 
has been Northwestern Mutuai’s leading 
woman agent for the past five years and 
ranks 12 among all of Northwestern’s 
agents in Chicago. Twenty of her clients 
are insured for $100,000 or more. 


CHRYSTAL STARR, a life member 
of MDRT, was born in Hogansville 
Georgia. After graduation from La- 
Grange College in Georgia she taught 
school and during World War Il was 
supervisor of the Navy’s Link Instru- 
ment dInstructors’ School at the Naval 
Air Station in Atlanta. Later she be- 
came a training specialist with the De- 
partment of Agriculture in Atlanta. She 
entered insurance as am office assistant 
to James William Starr, a Penn Mutual 
agent, whom she subsequently married. 
A year after the death of her husband in 
1951, Mrs. Starr entered full time selling 
with the James M. Thurman agency in 
Atlanta. In 1956, she became a member 
of Penn Mutual’s Million Club, the first 
woman to qualify, and qualified again 
in 1957 and 1958; also qualifying for the 
MDRT in those three years. She was 
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am 70% of Nation’s Wealth 





Women Best Sourceof Prospects 


By Licourr GALLISHAW 
American National Insurance Co., Galveston 


Women are wonderful people. 
be slightly prejudiced, but I like women. 
They are intelligent and serious-minded 
and hold some of the highest paying 
jobs in the nation. Those who do not 
work outside the home are naturally in- 
terested in their husbands’ occupation 
and the income derived therefrom. 





LIGOURI GALLISHAW 


Never underestimate a woman. They 
and their economic power are here to 
stay. The following should be significant : 


70% of the nation’s private wealth 
is owned by women. 

43% of the stockholders of Ameri- 
can corporations are women, Women 
own 48% of the stocks of railroads; 
40% of the stock of public utilities; 
65% of the accounts in mutual savings 
banks; 40% of the homes in the 


1. SA: 

Approximately 50% of the stock- 
holders of U. S. Steel, General 
Motors, C & O Railroads, General 





Terline Williams 


(Continued from Page 95) 


grammed. My general agent is very co- 
operative and will sit in on the first in- 
terview and give sugggestions as to tax 
and estate situations, etc. 

The close is made on the second in- 
terview. We base the amount on the 
needs of the individual family and on the 
facts the client has presented. I convince 
them my merchandise is right for them 
due to the early high cash values of the 
Mutual Benefit Life. I do not use “cash 
values” but show them the amount my 
company puts into their savings account 
even in most instances the first year. 

I believe that if a man will take out 
sufficient insurance to take care of his 
family should he not live and be happy 
that his savings are in the cash value of 
his life insurance policies, he will have 
more money to spend on himself and his 
family. Life insurance premiums are the 
only way a man can spend his money 
and save at the same time. In the long 
run every one benefits—if he dies his 
family is protected to the best of his 
ability and if he lives practically all of 
his money is returned to him if he wants 
it, and most of the time it is returned 
with a profit. 


I may 


and Radio Americ 
are women. 

It has been estimated that women own 
more that $210 billion of the nation’s 
wealth. 

Where do they get it? 38% of all in- 
come is paid to women. 65% of all lega- 
cies are left to women, and 48% of all 
legacies left by women go to other 
women. 80% of all inheritance taxes are 
paid by women. 40% of all property 
taxes are paid by women. 

Foods, Standard Oil of New 


Corporation of 


Jersey 


I for one believe these statistics about 
the gals and I think women have been 
neglected by agents who underestimate 
women as life insurance prospects. I do 
not sell only women but many of my 
sales to the man of the house have been 
made because I first sold the lady of the 
house on the idea. 

When I stop to consider the countless 
words that have been written about life 
insurance and the effort that has been 
put into this great business by so many 
people, I wonder what J, one individual, 
might add that might be helpful or in 
any way motivate or impress anyone. 
I feel privileged to be in the life insur- 
ance business. It has been good to me 
and for me. 

I am happy to have helped so many 
women to a better understanding of life 
insurance and what it will do for them 
and for their families. I feel that this 
is the most rewarding business in the 
world, not only from a lucrative stand- 
point, but the feeling that I am ren- 
dering a service in my community is a 
good feeling. 


If You Want to Save Sale 





Don't Argue On Coverage 


By Muriet F. Briccs 
Southland Life, Dallas 


The day was bitterly cold and raw 
when I received a phone call from a 
young policyowner asking that his bene- 
ficiary be changed from his father, who 
had died, to his mother. Tempted by the 
warm comfort of my office, I said I would 
mail him a change of beneficiary form. 
Rather hesitantly he told me he had 
hoped I would drop by his office as he 
was now the sole support of his mother 
and felt that perhaps he should have more 
coverage. Perhaps my embarrassment 
was responsible, but I didn’t feel the 
cold at all as I hied myself to his office, 
handled the beneficiary form request and 
took his application for additional insur- 
ance. 


Makes Most All Calls in Person 


From that day until this, I have never 
offered to mail a form, policy, or any 
other pertinent paper or document to 
anybody if it was humanly possible to 
make the call in person. After 20 odd 
years of following this practice I can 
say that the agent may find new business 
in seven out of ten service calls; that’s 
my ratio. 

I keep in touch with my policyowners 
because it’s the common sense thing to 
do as 90% of my new business comes 
from my old policyowners. You can’t 
improve a situation when you are doing 
something your policyowner wants. But 
don’t discriminate. Agents must accord 
their smallest policyowner the same 
courtesy and respect, give him as much 
appropriate time as his biggest “oil man” 
client gets. This is not only good man- 
ners, but good business. Small policy- 
owners grow and prosper, often become 
the big policyowner in many instances. 
His “word of mouth” advertising carries 
as much weight and travels far in his 


Ruth Fussell 
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needs that exist here. Even the “fixed 
dollar” stands large and tall. 

Although I do no “cold canvassing” in 
my work, I do utilize the direct mail 
service provided by my company, and 
have enjoyed some very good business 
as a result. (Constant, personal and in- 
terested service to existing clients, and 
development of referrals from satisfied 
clients, centers of influence, friends and 
family provide a never ending source 
of good prospects. 





MURIEL F. BRIGGS 


circle as does that of the jumbo _policy- 


owner in his area of contacts. I speak 
as an expert as I write in many markets. 
My individual policy premiums run from 
$896 monthly to 99 cents a month. 

I sell about the same number of women 
as men, and find that the same appeals 
and approaches are effective with both 
sexes. I] have a sizeable amount of juve- 
nile business in force. This is largely due 
to my keeping in such close touch with 
policyowners, that I’m on the spot when 
the children come along. I am now be- 
ginning to write business on my “second 
generation.” 


Some Special Attention to Juveniles 


Did I say that agents must not dis- 
criminate in attention? I’ll make an ex- 
ception: My juvenile clients get a bit of 
extra attention. Whether the policy is 
on the child or on the father’s life for 
the benefit of the child, I remember that 
youngster on birthdays. I tape a dime 
in a birthday card, write a personal note 
asking the child to “have a double dip 
on Muriel,” and send it in time to arrive 
on his birthday. I follow this practice 
through each child policyowner’s 16th 
birthday. 

(Continued on Page 99) 
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named “Man of the Year” in the James 
Thurman agency in 1952 and again last 
year. Mrs. Starr received her CLU 
designation, in 1955. She is a member 
of the Atlanta Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation, Leaders Round Table of Georgia. 
Estate Planning Council of Atlanta and 
the CLU Chapter of Atlanta. 


ZERLINE L. WILLIAMS joined the 
Maurice Goldstein agency in Charleston 
of Mutual Benefit Life in 1951 and has 
been a member of the company’s or- 
ganization of top agents, the President’s 
Club, since 1952. This year she was 
named the Goldstein Agency’s “Man of 
the Year” and in addition was crowned 
Mutual Benefit’s “Outstanding Woman 
Agent” of 1958. She is a life member of 
the Women Leaders Round Table. Mrs. 
Williams had her first contact with life 
insurance serving as secretary to her 
husband, Arthur V. Williams, who was 
district manager of New England Life. 
He died in 1951. A South Carolina resi- 
dent all her life, Mrs. Williams takes 
time out from her busy schedule for Sun- 
day morning breakfasts with her grand- 
children. 





MURIEL fF. BRIGGS, a native of 
Texas, was educated in schools of that 
state. She began her insurance career as 
a part-time agent in 1929 and in 1932 
joined Southland Life as a full-time agent 
in ‘Dallas. For 24 years she has been a 
member of Leaders’ Round Table of 
Texas; for 10 years a life member. She 
has won many honors with Southland 
Life, including being a charter member 
of the company’s (Multimillionaires Club 
formed in 1951. Her total insurance in 
force is approximately $5 million. For 
26 years she has been a member of the 
company’s App-a~Week Club. Her hus- 
band is John L. Briggs, vice president of 
Southland Life. 


After 20 years experience in the Ordin- 
ary department and in the medical de- 
partment of the American National, 
LIGOURI GALLISHAW started on the 
selling end. The knowledge she gained 
of the working operations of those two 
departments was a great advantage to 
her when she started to sell. Mrs. Galli- 
shaw specialized in selling women and 
sells the husbands through meeting the 
wives, and concentrates on retirement 
income plans for the women themselves. 
A member of the Million Dollar Round 
Table and a life member of the Women 
Leaders Round Table, Mrs. Gallishaw 
does volunteer work in hospitals. Her 
hobbies are cooking and travel. 


Chrystal Starr 


(Continued from Page 95) 


Many of my sales are to the executives 
in the business world, both the younger 
man and the. older. 

My woman’s market includes young 
career women who buy for both protec- 
tion and savings. I am always alert to 
the value of wife insurance and suggest 
this when wise. As a result of talking 
wife insurance one of my clients set up 
a trust for his children, authorized the 
trustee to purchase life insurance on the 
mother with the children, through the 
trust arrangement to be the eventual 
owners of the $200,000 of coverage on 
her. 

My natural contacts do not include a 
large market in the juvenile field. My 
previous experience, however, as a teach- 
er in high school has made me. very 
fond of the young man and woman. So 
I have tried to add this market to my 
clientele by working through their par- 
ents and have sold many cases of this 
type. These range from the day-old 
baby to the college student as well as the 
young man and woman entering the bus- 
iness world. The size of these policies 
varies from $1,000 to $100,000. I feel a 
sense of satisfaction when I can help 
these young people start a program and 
show them how we.-can build it as they 
grow. 
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Why Doctors and Surgeons Need Life Insurance 


By JoHn M. Utter, CLU 
qutiable Life of Iowa, Hugh S. Bell Agency, Seattle 


Doctors and surgeons need life in- 
surance for the same reason that other 
business men or executives need it. They 
need time and a lot of it. 

Here are some questions which can be 
asked a doctor. “How much are you 
worth as an income producing machine ? 

“What is the price tag placed on your 
10 to 14 years of advanced education? 
“If you had died last night, how much 
of your potential income would you like 
to will to your family?” 

Given a little time to 
these questions, a doctor is bound to 
realize that he needs a_ tremendous 
estate to replace a portion of his earn- 
ing power. 

A doctor’s economic producing life 
is much shorter than the ordinary busi- 
ness man, or an attorney who can carry 
on his practice in his declining years. 
A surgeon or even a diagnostician, by 
the time he reaches 60, is beginning to 
lose prestige and a lot of his practice 
to the younger up-and-coming doctors. 


think through 


Earning Period Comparatively Short 


Most doctors are from 29 to 33 before 
they begin practice. By the time a doctor 
completes advanced work to get his 
American Board for Surgery or Internal 
Medicine he is usually 35. 

He needs a lot of time to accumulate 
an estate. Likewise the doctor needs time 
in reverse at retirement so his estate 
can be liquidated over his lifetime, thus 
giving him the maximum income for the 
amount of money that he is able to save 
after taxes. 

It has been my opinion that most 
doctors, as very intelligent men, realize 
the problems under discussion. Our diffi- 
culty is to get them to realize that life 
insurance is the finest property they 
can put their money into. I have often 
wondered why this is true. I believe it 
is because they realize that their earning 
period is relatively short. Therefore, 
they want investments that will inflate at 
a maximum rate. Coupled with this they 
“are subject to human pressures like 
everybody else except a little more so! 
“Keeping up with the Joneses” is a defi- 
nite and a very real problem with most 
of the younger physicians today. To do 
this it takes most of their spendable 
income, leaving a relatively small margin 
for savings. 

If this is true, how can we as life 
underwriters make them realize that 
life insurance offers the best and only 
solution to their financial problems? I 
would like to suggest several ideas that 
I believe will help in selling doctors. 


Want to Act on Professional Basis 


Doctors like to do business on a pro- 
fessional basis. Therefore, if we are to 
be successful selling them, we must con- 
duct our business and service on a pro- 
fessional basis when being with them. 

Making the initial contact is of para- 
mount importance and a great deal of 
thought must be given to the approach. 
Doctors are very clannish. It is impor- 
tant to have a third party reference 
such as another doctor. By selling the 
doctors that have taken care of you and 
your family, you then have a point of 
reference with the men they know and 
with the younger doctors that are com- 
ing along that they work with. 

I have found that a preapproach letter 


JOHN M. UTTER 


to a doctor, not over three or four para- 
graphs, is very effective. In this letter 
I refer to the fact that I have been of 
service to another doctor that he knows. 
I also state that I would like to make an 
appointment to discuss his estate plan- 
ning problems which will involve the dis- 
cussion of taxes, trusts, retirement in- 
come. 

I then tell him that I would appreciate 
it if he would phone Doctor Jones who 
can tell him about the type of service 
that I render. 

I usually allow several days to go by 
after he receives the letter and then 
phone him for an appointment. 


The Office Receptionist 


Another method I have found helpful 
in meeting a new doctor is to work 
through his receptionist or nurse. I 
usually tell her that she probably knows 
more about the doctor’s affairs and time 
problems than he does himself. I tell 
her that I have worked with doctor “So- 
and-So” who is a close friend of his 
and would like to have an opportunity to 
meet him for a few moments at a time 
that she would suggest. Many times she 
will say, “Well, why don’t you come in 
about 2 o’clock in the afternoon or about 
5 o'clock when he isn’t so busy.” 

Now that we are in front of the 
doctor we have to demonstrate that we 
are going to conduct our business on a 
professional basis. How do we do it? 


Methods of Capturing Attention 


Every prospect has a shell about him 
that we must pierce. The doctor is no 
exception. Here are some ideas that I 
have discovered will help open the shell. 

1. I have a graphic analysis of my own 
estate plan. This is so arranged that it 
will bring out most of the information 
that professional men like to know about 
their own estate and life insurance pro- 
gram. 

2. I have a check-sheet with questions 
about his present estate. This, of course, 
includes questions about his present 





property, including his life insurance. 
When discussing his other property it 
gives me an opportunity to find out what 
type of investments he is making outside 
of his life insurance program. Also, it 
gives me an idea about how much he puts 
into these outside investments. This 
gives me a Clue as to his current think- 
ing of investments and how life insur- 
ance fits into it. 

In connection with the present assets, 
does he have any interest in an outside 
business, such as a partnership with other 
doctors or an interest in a corporation ? 
This simple question has opened the 
door to more than one business insurance 
case. 

Handling Tax Situations 


3. I show an estate and state inheri- 
tance tax schedule to prove what it costs 
him to die. While talking about taxes it 
is a good time to find out if he has a 
marital deduction trust with a life inter- 
est only to his wife. This will prevent 
double taxation of his estate at his wife’s 
death should she survive him. 

It is suprising how many professional 
men of substantial means have never 
heard of the double taxation threat. If 
you point this out to him and show how 
it can be prevented, you have put a crack 
in his shell you can drive a truck through. 

4. If he has a trust and everything 
seems to be in top shape, you might ask 
him if he has heard of a $1,000 per 
year income-tax-free interest income 
available to his wife when it is combined 
with principal payments under the settle- 
ment options of a life insurance contract. 

A $75,529 policy will pay his widow 
$4,776 per_year for 20 years at 2%% 
interest. The interest portion of the 
$4,776, which is $1,000, is tax free income 
to his widow. 


Questioning Adequacy of Estate 


In the discussion of minimum income 
objectives for his family, I generally 
tell the physician that it takes at least 
a $100,000 estate to afford even the bare 
necessities for his family. I have dis- 
covered that by capitalizing his estate 
and using an income figure at 4% net 
after trust costs it will usually show him 
how inadequate his present estate is to 
do even a minimum job. If he has a 
$100,000 estate it will produce only $4,000 
a year income, which is barely over $300 
per month. 

About this time he usually realizes that 
his estate isn’t as large in relation to 
his needs as he thought it was. 

As a rule I do not push for a close 
at this point, but I do ask a lot of ques- 
tions about his medical history. By this 
time you will have enough information 
to get an idea if he is going to need more 
life insurance to complete the objectives 
he has set out for his family. If he does, 
I tell him quite frankly that from the 
information he has given me that it is 
apparent he needs more property than he 
has to do the job that he wants done 
and I suggest that he be examined to 
determine his exact physical condition so 
we will know what we are dealing with 
in making recommendations to him. 

At the close of the first interview, I 
tell him I will make a complete study of 
the information given me and as soon as 
I have some recommendations I will 
phone him for an appointment at his 


home when his wife can be present. 

At the second interview at his home, 
I emphasize to the wife his human life 
value and how much of an estate he will 
earn if he is allowed to live to his normal 
retirement age. I then go over the in- 
come objectives that he has projected 
for his family’s income in the event of 
his death and ask his wife if she thinks 
this is adequate. Many times she will 
say, “well I couldn’t possibly live on 
that,” which is of course what I want 
her to say. 


Protecting the Children 


There are usually children, and at this 
point I discuss the advisability of a 
trust fund particularly for the children in 
the event of a common disaster. I have 
found that when wives understand the 
advantages of a trust with its flexibility, 
that they are very receptive and will usu- 
ally cooperate with the husband, realiz- 
ing that it is for their protection. 

Closing is a relatively simple thing if 
you have established a basis of confi- 
dence in the way you handle a case from 
the approach through obtaining the infor- 
mation for a competent diagnosis. In 
nine cases out of ten there is usually a 
need for a larger estate. I point out there 
are other ways it can be accumulated 
through stocks and bonds but that they 
all take time. I explain the advantages 
of the annuity settlement options for 
him and his wife at retirement and how 
much guaranteed income it gives them in 
relation to the principal involved. 


Should Present More Than One Plan 


I have discovered that it is important 
to present two or three different plans 
of insurance. I usually call them “Plan 
I” and “Plan II” The premium on Plan 
I will be a little more than he indicated 
he was saving outside of his present life 
insurance premiums. The premium on 
Plan II is ususally about 60% of Plan I. 
This is usually a combination of Ordi- 
nary Life and some Convertible Term. 
At this point I try for a close through 
the medical examination route. 

After the business has been closed 
then the post-operative service begins. 
It is at this point that we make a client 
out of our doctor. I cannot stress too 
strongly how important it is to follow 
through on the service we said we would 
give him. This includes making an ap- 
pointment with him and the trust officer 
to discuss a life insurance trust, if it is 
indicated, or arranging proper settlement 
options. This also includes setting up 
his policies in a regular survey booklet. 
In addition to this booklet giving cash 
values, and provisions of each policy, I 
think it is important that if he has a 
trust that the one side of the book have 
a copy of the life insurance trust at- 
tached to it. I then set up a review 
schedule at which time his whole estate 
will be reviewed. Doctors make wonder- 
ful clients once they are sold on your 
service. 

A successful doctor is a busy doctor. 
His time is valuable and he does not 
want to waste it in idle conversation. 
Doctors want ideas on how to save taxes 
and the best way of creating a retire- 
ment income. Doctors are bitten with 
the stock and mutual-fund bug. We had 
better recognize it and be prepared to 

(Continued on Page 123) 
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The Agency Manager Must Show Leadership 


Roger Hull, President, Mutual Of New York, Is Well Qualified to Formulate 


A Philosophy of Management Leadership as He Started as an Agent 


And Was One of the Youngest Agency Managers in the Business 


The agency manager must provide the 
leadership for his organization. If he 
does not have it, he cannot buy it; no 
one can give it to him; nor can it be 
borrowed. By his attitude the manager 
sets the tone for the whole shop. 

This philosophy of agency leadership 
was recently expressed to a group of 
managers by Roger Hull, president of 
Mutual Of New York, who regards the 
leadership qualities possessed by the 
manager as vital to the success of the 
agency. 

“The matter of agency personality is 
extremely important,’ said Mr. Hull. 
“There are always rules, procedures and 
set principles to conform to but there 
is also room for agency identity and 
personality. A manager doesn’t build a 
good agency personality by suggesting 
that the agent take it up with the home 
office. He builds character as a leader by 





Muriel Briggs 


(Continued from Page 96) 


Also, every juvenile client receives a 
personally made Christmas stocking 
from me the first Christmas after he has 
become my policyowner. These are intri- 
cately decorated with sequins and it is 
quite time-consuming, but well worth it. 
| have had letters from Tripoli, China, 
Germany and many sections of the 
United States from policyowner parents. 
Long ago they received such a Christmas 
stocking, asking me to write their child 
the same type policy that they had had— 
and to “please send one of your special 
Christmas stockings.” 

I have no pet policies. Instead, I at- 
tempt to fit the policy to the need, using 
whatever coverage best does the job at 
hand. One word of caution: I don’t feel 
that agents should argue with the pros- 
pect when he has a decided preference 
as to the type coverage he wishes. Every 
agent is going to run into prospects now 
and again who have set opinions as to 
the policy they desire. Often this is not 
the most appropriate coverage in the 
agent’s opinion. When I find myself in 
such a situation, I outline what I think 
is the proper policy, but do not argue 
the point. If my prospect insists on his 
favorite policy, he gets it. I do not con- 
sider this contrary to his best interests 
for the simple reason that any insurance 
is far better than none. If he is antag- 
onized, he will not buy at all, or if he 
does, wili quite likely lapse the policy at 
the first renewal date. 

For four months of this year illness 
has kept me from my work. I would not 
be giving the full story about the power 
of an agent’s service if I failed to men- 
tion that it has been the means of get- 
ting me back into full swing quickly 
after my enforced absence from the 
business world. Moreover, what I have 
done for my clientele in years gone by 
1s the “adhesive” which has bound my 
old policyowners to me during the months 
When T was unable to keep in contact 
and take care of them in my customary 
manner, 


making decisions. The manager must 
have the capacity to decide things. He 
must have a plan, set objectives and exer- 
cise sufficient self-discipline to make the 
plan work.” 


Characteristics of Leadership 


“If the manager wants to earn the posi- 
tion of leadership with his men,” Mr. 
Hull said on one occasion, “he must be 
a leader. Of course he will make mis- 
takes, but he learns by experience. He 
will never earn the right to leadership 
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“Right on the Street Floor" 


unless he learns to exercise sound 
judgment by actually making decisions. 

“The manager builds no character as a 
leader when he tells his men. ‘This is 
the way the home office says you must 
do it.’ A manager who earns the right 
to leadership is one who can execute 
and support directives from headquarters. 
Ir he disagrees, he makes his views 
known at headquarters and not to the 
people who look to him for leadership 
and who must live under those directives 
until they are changed. 
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ROGER HULL 


“What then are the characteristics of 
great leadership? The basic foundation 
ol leadership is justice. The leader with 
a real sense of justice and fairness is 
more concerned about the treatment ac- 
corded those he leads than he is about 
the authority he has over them. He will 
attach more importance to making good 
on a commitment—even though mis- 
takenly made—than upon a_ substantial 
accomplishment which can he obtained 
by a slight modification or compromise 
in the commitment made. 

“The cornerstone of leadership is faith. 
There is nothing worthy of achievement, 
and possible of accomplishment without 
faith. The real leader, therefore, has 
faith in his purpose. He believes in its 
feasibility and its worth. He believes in 
his own powers with help to 
achieve it. He believes in himself! He 
believes in his fellow man. Above all he 
beleives in God! All things are possible 
to him that believeth. Let a man have 
faith and before long those associated 
with him have faith. Let a man have 
faith and he will find that he and those 
he leads can face all problems and move 
forward through all difficulties in pursuit 
of their estabilshed goals. 

“The capstone of leadership is wisdom 
Few men have it, but no leader has be- 
come great without it. This explains why 
‘few men who have touched our lives are 
ever given access to our private hall of 
fame.’ A man can be born with intelli- 
gence, knowledge can be acquired, skill 
can be developed, but wisdom comes from 


God. 


God's 


The Faith of Leaders 

“The leaders of history who meet the 
test of greatness have been those who 
showed evidence of a ready access to the 
throne of God and since it became avail- 
able frequent study of His word as re- 
corded in the Holy Bible. Washington 
said, ‘It is impossible to rightly govern 
the world without God and the Bible.’ 

“Lincoln said, ‘I believe the Bible is 
the best gift God has ever given to man 
All the good from the Saviour of the 
world is communicated to us through 
this book.’ 


“Robert E. Lee said, ‘In ali my per- 


plexities and distresses; the Bible has 
never failed to give me light and 
strength.’ 

“We read of Jacob out yonder at 


3ethel, the windows of Heaven, a ladder 
reaching from earth into Heaven and the 
angels ascending and descending upon it 
For my part, I am convinced that every 
truly great leader has somewhere, like 
Jacob, a Bethel of communion with God 
From such communion comes wisdom 
Such wisdom makes leaders great. 

“He who faces life armed with such 
wisdom shall not know defeat. Dangers 
cannot frighten, difficulties are but chal- 
lenges. The power of his leadership 
cannot be forestalled. It is unchanging, 
nnvigiding, eternal! It therefore cannot 
ail, 
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Some Ghicago Personalities... 


Most of $3,227,000 in 1958 
On Young Professional Men 
J. Edward Fein, with La Salle Street 

general agency of New York Life in Chi- 

cago, is a good example of what can be 
accomplished by a young man with no 


previous experience in life insurance 
merchandising. 
He joined the agency in July, 1948, 


after being graduated from University 
of Michigan in 1947. Upon leaving col- 
lege he spent a year in public accounting 
but decided that he would like to “try 
out” sales work. He didn’t set The Loop 
on fire during his first year, but did make 
a company club. However, it was the 
lowest production club of the New York 
Life. The experience was helpful; the 
learned a lot from the sales he didn’t 

make; was all the more sure that his 
slow progress rested with himself and 
not with the business in which he was 
engaged. So he gave the situation a lot 
of serious attention. Then everything 
began to brighten up, and in the next 
year he jumped to the company’s s highest 
production club—“President’s Council.” 
In 1952 he qualified for the Million Dol- 
lar Round Table and has qualified every 
year since then. By 1957 he ranked 17th 
in paid business among all New York 
Life salesmen with a total of $2,409,000. 
In 1958 he paid for $3,227,000 ranking 
eighth. 

Ed Fein’s chief market is among 
young professoinal men. It’s a tremendous 
market in Chicago which has so many uni- 
versities and colleges all turning out ambi- 
tious and able young fellows who may soon 
be making their way in every walk of 
professional life. And in cities near 
Chicago there are also many colleges— 
University of Illinois, for instance. Then 
his own alma mater, University of 
Michigan, is in Ann Arbor not so far 
away and always having a big Chicago 
delegation in its student body. Nat- 
urally, the question is how does an agent 
locate this army of prospects in a city 
which covers so much territory that it 
extends from the Indiana state line to 
Evanston, Ill, in one direction and from 
Lake Michigan west for more than eight 
miles in another? 

Answer: His chief prospecting meth- 


Mayer Entered Insurance When 34; 
Paid For Million First Year 


Harry A. Mayer, Jr., Earl Jordan 
Agency, Massachusetts Mutual Life, Chi- 
cago, entered life insurance on August 
1, 1956, his 34th birthday, and his first 
full year in the business saw him paying 
on 47 lives for $1,016,000. A piece of 
good luck because of some favorable cir- 
cumstances? No indeed. Through July, 
1959 he had paid-for $1,093,000 for 32 
lives and was probably wondering why 
he had not got into the business before. 

Born in Chicago in 1922. Harry Mayer 
received a diploma in Commerce from 
Northwestern University, Evanston, IIl., 
in 1952. His major was in sales and 
sales administration, management and 
advertising. In 1956 he received a Bach- 
elor of Science degree from Washington 
University, St. Louis, where his major 
was sales and business administration. 

His military record: 1943 through 1945 
—platoon sergeant, progressing to platoon 
leader of infantry troops in World War 
II. In 1950 he was recalled and served 
through 1951 as a personnel and admin- 
istrative worker in a reception center— 
followed by duty in Korea as a company 
officer. 

From 1946 through 1953, Harry was 
connected with two fur corporations in 
Chicago, starting as a laborer and pro- 
gressing to a wholesale fur salesman. 

In 1953 he was employed by the Lock- 
woven Co., St. Louis, Mo., who are the 
largest manufacturers of burial garments 
in the U.S.A. as sales and production 
manager of menswear department. 

Harry’s hobby is his business but con- 





ods are an endless chain and center of 
influence. He does little selling in the 
evening, preferring to spend the time 
with his family, and in social and civic 
work, but he manages after dinner to 
find time some evenings to keep up-to- 
date on the latest developments in the 
life insurance business, 


tract bridge and model railroading are 
his release from business pressures. He 
has three children, two girls and a boy. 


Post Office Job Helped 
Pay College Tuition Bill 


The Gold Book has published many 
stories about insurance agents who 
worked their way through college, but 
none has a more unique feature than 
that of Ronald P. Sempetrean of The 
Prudential in Chicago. 

Ronald was born and raised on Chi- 
cago’s North Side. He attended De 
Paul University from 1947 to 1951 work- 
ing at various jobs to pay his tuition just 
as a number of other young fellows 
have. Next, for two years he was in 
the Army as a weather observer and 
physical training instructor. Upon com- 
pletion of his Army hitch he returned 
to De Paul University to finish his last 
two years. 

Now, that’s where he pulled a novelty 
as an off-campus working college boy. 
He worked at the post office for five 
hours every morning. How could he do 
that and attend classes, too? By report- 
ing for work at 4:30 a.m. and keeping 
on that job until 9:30 o’clock. By the 
next half hour he would arrive at De 
Paul in time for the class which started 
at 10 o’clock. He kept at classes until 
2 o’clock in the afternoon. 

Was he exhausted? “No, I wasn’t, 
but those two years proved quite hec- 
tic,” he said to The Gold Book. “I 
was engaged to marry a girl on the 
South Side. Finally along came grad- 
uation day. It was on February 1, 1958. 
I got a job quickly. It was as a sales 
correspondent, which I found to be frus- 
trating financially and otherwise. So I 
looked elsewhere. 

“Along came an opportunity to work 
for The Prudential, which I took in a 





hurry. The year 1958 is one I’ll always 
remember: got married, graduated from 
college, entered life insurance. I’m glad 
[ am selling insurance.” 





President of Chicago Assn. 


George H. Schuermann, an agent of 
Union Central, is current president of 
Chicago ‘Association of Life Underwriters. 

Born in Philadelphia, he came to Chi- 
cago early and after leaving school went 
into the securities business. During the 
depression of the 30’s he was a salesman 
for a food specialties concern calling on 
the retail grocery trade. Then he went 
into life insurance with Union Central. 
For a decade he has specialized almost 
exclusively in the design of retirement 
plans underwritten with life insurance 
contracts. Because of the acquaintances 
and friendships he has made in this type 
of insurance it was natural that key 
man insurance and business insurance 
generally would become an important 
part of his production. He also func- 
tions as a consultant to other agents and 
brokers; consequently, much of his work 
is on a joint basis. 

Mr. and Mrs. Schuermann, _ their 
daughter and son reside on a farm 
miles northwest of Chicago. 





Executive Secretary of 


Chicago Ass’n of L. U. 


Kathryn Garrabrant has done an im- 
portant part in making the ‘Chicago As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters grow 
from less than 1,000 members to well 
over 2,000, which it reached after she 
had been 22 years with the organiza- 
tion. In 1958 she was named executive 
secretary of the Association, succeeding 
Joy Luidens, who had built a na- 
tional reputation as one of the best sec- 
retaries in the country. 

Mrs. Garrabrant has written most of 
the career sketches of the Chicago agents 
on these two pages. ; 

To prepare herself for Association 
work Mrs. Garrabrant attended Institute 
for Trade Association Executives at 
Northwestern University. That training 
school is sponsored by the American So- 
ciety of Association Executives. She 
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KATHRYN GARRABRANT 


is an active member of the Metropolitan 
Business and Professional Women’s 
Clubs of Chicago of which she is finance 
chairman. 

Mrs. Garrabrant’s first employment 
with the Association was to act as tem- 


LOUIS JOHANNSEN 


porary secretary to Walt Tower, man- 
aging director, when his secretary went 
on vacation. When Mr. Tower died in 
1936, Miss Luidens became executive 
secretary and named Mrs. Garrabrant 
as her assistant. 


My Clients Agree to Phone 


Requests for Night Appointments 


By Louis JOoHANNSEN 
New York Life, Oak Park Office, Chicago 


I was graduated from Northwestern 
University in 1950 when 25, service in the 
Marine Corps having interrupted my 
education. I worked as an_ industrial 
salesman for about seven years with the 
same company, and at 32 joined New 
York Life organization. 

I was by then married, with three chil- 
dren, a mortgaged house and quite high 
fixed expenses. I had no alternative but 
to produce, and so far have been suc- 
cessful. 

I live in a growing community of pre- 
dominantly young couples with expanding 
families in the middle income bracket, 
and who have moved to the suburbs for 
the benefit of their children while the 
bread winner commutes to Chicago. 

I plan to make the Million Dollar 
Round Table. In order to maintain my 
present standard of living, I must pro- 
duce $60,000 of paid business and two 
A. & S. apps per month. My personal 
goal is $25,000 or three applications per 
week. 

In such a goal I know that I must have 
at least eight closing interviews in the 
evening, and two or three daytime ap- 
pointments for good measure. I plan 
eventually to specialize in the business 
insurance field and do more daytime 
work, but I definitely feel that the 
evening calls are my “bread and butter” 
for these first three years. 

Late Saturday afternoon, or after Sun- 
day dinner, I make a list of those on 
whom I am to call each week. First come 
referrals and direct mail replies; then 
those whom I have called on previously 
and who have told me to call them back. 
Next are changes from my automatic 
secretary and from the branch office. 

About 3 o’clock on Sunday afternoon 
I again get on the phone until I have 
two appointments for every evening 
Monday through Friday, and usually a 
couple for Saturday, too. When I have 


exhausted those names I start on my 
main source of business without which 
I don’t believe I could have made the 
first year in the business. The list to 
which I refer is the Newcomers ist 
for our town. It gives the name, address, 


JAMES T. LAMBDIN III 


phone, place of employment, names and 
ages of the children, where they are 
from, and whether they own or rent their 
home. This list does a pretty good job 
of qualifying my prospects for me. 

As soon as the appointment is made 
over the phone I record all qualifying 
information in our Work and Plan book 
—in short, the appointment book. The 
Automatic Secretary is kept up by my 
wife who also handles the policy ledger, 
sends out the direct mail and the policy 
explanation sheets which are included 
with each policy delivered. 


Desk Work and Studying 


My desk work and studying are done 
on Tuesday and Wednesday in the day 
time—this time is about the only flexible 
thing in my schedule and unfortunately 
if anything has to “give” it is my study 
time—therefore, I am usually behind. As 
soon as budget requirements permit I 


shall dedicate more time to study. Mon- 
day and Thursday are spent in the 
branch office in training classes, expe- 


diting applications, getting policies and 
advice and assistance from the staff. 


Our direct mail approach is directed to 


Many Small Policies in Jim Lambdin’s 
Nearly $5 Million in Four Years 


By Joun W. MeETCALFE 
Field Assistant, Wentcher Agency, Equitable Society, Chicago 


One of the outstanding examples of a 
man entering the insurance business from 
another field and finding it instantly pos- 
sible to combat with large success the 
rugged competition from outside the in- 
surance world can be found in the career 
of James T. Lambdin, IT], of Ernest C. 
Wentcher Agency, Equitable Society, 
Chicago. It is most unusual for a man to 
enter life insurance and in his first full 
year—in his case, 1956—pay for $2,207,000. 
The Gold Book has asked me for some 
comments on Jim Lambdin and _ his 
career. 

Jim attended Northwestern University 
and then spent 15 years off and on in 
banking. When I first knew him he was 
employed by Harris Trust and Savings 
Bank on the staff of the Corporate Trust 
Administration Department. To aug- 
ment his income he held down a night 
job at Carson Pirie Scott for some time. 
And yet despite such demands on his 
time he was able to take courses in law, 
accounting and economics at America 
Institute of Banking. It’s a four year 
course and he is a graduate of it. 

When Jim became an agent of Equi- 


table January 1, 1956, it was his first ex- 
perience in life insurance, or with insur- 
ance of any kind. But he found the 
experience he had in the banking field 
valuable indeed. He clicked fast. I’ve 
already told of his first year of produc- 
tion. He followed with $1,206,733 in 
1957; $1,320,230 in 1958; and for the first 
half of 1959 it was $550,000. 

Jim is 36, has a new baby daughter and 
he and his wife Lorraine live on Chi- 
cago’s North Side. Prior to motherhood 
—and even now on occasion—Mrs. Lamb- 
din was more than a silent partner. She 
acted as secretary, record keeper and 
frequently as assistant in actual selling. 
Jim is a strict and self-disciplined work- 
er, of tremendous energy and he devotes 
long hours to his job. 

His business includes numerous small 
and average-size sales. He recently re- 
ceived an award for putting on 100 paid 
cases in 12 months. 

[To sum up, Jim’s interest in life in- 
surance is in its entire philosophy. That 
interest doesn’t stop with the sale, but 
he will devote hours explaining to a 
client what a remarkable, wonderful pro- 
tection device the client has just bought. 





LEE REDDING 


several different fields. We offer our 
Budget Book to all of those that are is- 
sued marriage licenses in our area, mar- 
riages from the newspapers in our gen 
eral location, and also any engagements 
that look promising. 

Our Home Owners record book letter 
is mailed to all building permits that 
have been issued in our area, also with 
a more personal letter enclosed. These 
are usually not followed up until about 
6 months after they are issued as they 
are not ready to move into their new 
homes until about then. 

A list of all the permits with their new 
home addresses are mailed to the tele- 
phone information supervisor, and if 


(Continued on Page 176) 


From Restaurant Field 
To Insurance 


Lee Redding of Chicago, one of that 
city’s leading women agents. joined Mu- 
tual Of New York’s Oak Park agency 
in January, 1958, and by her 15th month 
in the business had paid for $1,000,000 
of life on 63 lives, plus a number of 
accident and sickness cases. She is re- 
peating this year. 

Lee was born in Saskatchewan, Can- 
ada, 200 miles north of Regina. After 
the family ‘hotel business was destroyed 
by fire the family moved to. Detroit 
When attending high school she played 
violin in both the school and the town 
orchestras. 

With her husband “Bud” Redding she 
helped establish restaurants for a chain 
of eating places in the Chicago area 
Deciding to go on their own they opened 
a concession in a bowling alley where 
Lee organized the women’s bowling 
leagues. Later, they purchased a restau- 
rant business in a western suburb. She 
also ran a real estate agency. Lee be- 
came the first woman president of her 
local chamber of commerce. 

Sale of her original restaurant left Lee 
an opportunity to enter the insurance 
field so she became an agent. Continuing 
expanding her circle of acquaintances 
she examines all new relationships in 
terms of life insurance. “Fix a goal and 
trv to reach it,” is her philosophy. 

Business pursuits and community af- 
fairs figure prominently in the lives of 
Lee’s family. Her great grandfather 
founded the Farmer’s Insurance Co. in 
Minneapolis. Her uncle has been rep- 
resentative from the Foam Lake district 
in the Dominion of Canada legislature 
in Ottawa for 25 years. Her father, 
although retired in California, raises 
hogs and her mother raises Shetland 
ponies. Lee’s two brothers are con- 
tractors and real estate developers in 
California. One of her sisters is credit 
manager for a chain of dress shops in 
Los Angeles, another is a school teacher 
and the youngest is with a Department of 
the State of California, 
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Nation’s Largest Business Forum 


It’s American Management Association with 26,000 Members; 


60,000 Participate in Educational Meetings; Insurance 


American Management Association, 


Inc., is a non-political association which 
has 28,000 members whose profession is 
management. 

Its large, impressive headquarters are 
in New York located on several floors 
of Hotel Astor building. The Associa- 
tion was founded in 1923 by a group of 
personnel executives who felt that much 
could be gained by mutual exchange of 
information and experience 
This idea of sharing has been 
program 


among ex 


ecutives. 
the core of the Association’s 
ever since. 

Goals of the Association: to provide 
training to assist executives in the per- 
formance of their present work and to 
prepare them for bigger jobs, and to 
provide means by which they may_be 
kept up to date in their thinking. This 
is done through meetings, publications, 
research and a management information 
bureau. 

In 1924 approximately 12,000 execu- 
tives attended 12 AMA events. In the 
fiscal 1958-59 close to 60,000 participated 
in 1,114 events. A decade ago the pro- 
gram consisted mostly of large-scale 
conferences covering broad segments of 
managerial interest. Today, conferences 
are supplemented by small-group, tightly 
defined meetings of specific subject areas 
that allow for depth of discussion and 
free exchange of information. 

Of AMA’s ten divisions one of the 
most important is insurance. The others 
are finance, general management, inter- 
national management, manufacturing, 
marketing, office management. packag 
ing, personnel, and research and develop 
ment. Three general types of meetings 
are offered. They are the conference, 
the seminar and the course. Within each 
of these general categories a further 
breakdown allows for adaption to spe- 
cial needs 

Program Development 


When the seminar program was de- 
veloped in 1949, all meetings of this kind 
were intensive discussion — sessions, 
limited to less than 20 participants, each 
of whom had a background of experience 


in the subject area it covered. While 
this type of meeting is still the most 
popular seminar format, several varia 


tions have been initiated throughout the 
years. The orientation seminar was in 
troduced in 1953 to answer a demand for 
a basic review or instruction in a par 
ticular area by “experts” in that field 
Although these meetings provide some 
time for discussion, their main object is 
instructional. 

Another variation of the seminar is a 
new research-type meeting in which par- 
ticipants undertake to study a problem 
over a continuing period of time. In 
these meetings there are no “experts”; 
all members contribute to the knowledge 
gained. Still another variation of the 
seminar has as its object the develop- 
ment by each participant of an individual 
checklist of steps to be taken to achieve 
a desired result. Meetings of this kind 
have been held on such subjects as mov- 
ing to a new office building, how to 
manage patents and inventions, and pre- 
paring for a strike 

AMA’s course program, started in 
1952 with the management course in the 
basic principles, skills and tools of man- 


One of Chief Divisions 


agement, has grown to include formal 
training in such diversified subject areas 
as cost reduction, production planning 
and control, executive action, field man- 
agement of salesmen, system and pro- 
cedures, marketing principles and prac- 
tice, licensing and the basics of insur- 
ance buying. 

Much of the material that comes out 
of the conferences is published by AMA 
in its Management Reports distributed to 
members enrolled in the division to 
which the subjects pertain and also made 
available to nonmembers. In addition. 
the Association publishes books in all 
phases of management, research studies 
based on surveys or analyses in areas of 


current management interest, and a 
number of periodicals. 

A trained staff of librarians and spe- 
cialists in management subjects make 
up AMA’s Management Information 
Service which last year answered some 
21,000 member inquiries. More than 100,- 
000 reference items are on call in the 
Association’s library. 

Each of the Association’s divisions 
conducts a coordinated program of meet- 
ings, research, and pubiications. Thus, 
an executive in any functional area may 
receive a broad review of the latest 
thinking in his field by participating in 
the division that corresponds to his in- 


terest. 


AMA Insurance Division 


The insurance division of AMA is one 
of its oldest. In 1930 P. D. Betterly, 
assistant treasurer of Graton & Knight 
Co., Worcester, Mass., one of those in- 
strumental in founding that division, de- 
clared that thousands of individuals con- 
stituting the membership of AMA are 
deeply interested in insurance problems. 

Such an association, he said, would 
furnish an opportunity for featuring in- 
telligent discussion of the industry’s 
problems and thus provide a basis for 
constructive interpretation of the buyer’s 
point of view. 

Corporation Insurance Executives 


\lthough the division was founded pri- 
marily for buyers and its present enroll- 
ment of close to 3,500 is composed largely 
of corporate insurance executives it has 
come to be a meeting ground for both 
buyers and sellers of insurance. Many 
executives from the insurance industry 
participate in its programs both as speak- 
ers and registrants. It is significant, 
perhaps, that at the time of the division’s 
founding the president of AMA was an 
insurance industry executive — William 
J. Graham, then vice president (now a 
director) of the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society. Also active at that time were 
Cooke Lewis, vice president and con- 
troller of Liberty Mutual Insurance Co., 
who served as vice president in charge 
of the office management division; and 
John O. Platt, vice president, Insurance 
Company of North America, a board 
director. 

Among insurance industry executives 
who have been speakers at conferences 
and seminars in the last year are Law- 


rence M. Cathles, Jr., vice president, 
Group division, Aetna Life Affiliated 
Companies; Victor A. Lutnicki and 


Philip Peters, vice presidents, John Han 
cock Mutual Life; S. Gwyn Dulaney, 
second vice president, Metropolitan Life. 
James L. Madden, second vice president 
—coordination, Metropolitan Life, has 
been treasurer of AMA since 1935. 


1959 Program Topics 


Approximately 2,000 insurance execu- 
tives are expected to take part in the 
insurance division program for the com- 
ing year, which includes 36 seminars— 
28 of the workshop or intensive discus- 


sion variety, and 10 orientation sessions. 
The basis of insurance buying course, 
initiated in 1955, will be held twice next 
year—New York in October and Chicago 
in March. Already 200 executives have 
consulted this week-long program. Typi- 
cal insurance subjects to be covered by 
AMA in next six months follow: 

Insurance law — products liability 
for consumer goods industry. 

Employe benefits, compensation and 
pensions mae executive compensation 
through insurance. 

Corporate risk management—avia- 
tion insurance. 

Insurance coverages—broad form, 
blanket and multiple line policies. 

Corporate risk management — in- 
surance problems of joint ventures. 

Corporate insurance management— 
insurance standards for contractors 
and sub-contractors. 

Employe benefits, compensation and 
pensions—benefits for the retired em- 
ploye. 

Corporate risk management—insur- 
ing exploration and production. 

Employe benefits, compensation 
and pensions — communicating pen- 
sions and benefits to management and 
employes. 

Corporate insurance management— 
inland marine insurance. 

Insurance law—contractual liability 
and hold harmless agreements. 

Corporate risk management—ocean 
marine insurance. 

Employe benefits, compensation and 
pensions—planning and administering 
the employe benefit program. 

Corporate risk management — ap- 
praising and insuring fire, business 
interruption and boiler and machin- 
ery. 

Atomic hazards—analyzing hazards 
and insurance requirements of nu- 
clear risks. 

Corporate risk management—estab- 
lishing corporate policy towards risk 
management. 

Corporate risk management—insur- 
ance problems of joint ventures. 

Corporate risk management — pro- 
tecting corporate assets with bond, 
burglary and forgery coverage. 

The insurance division regularly holds 
two large-scale conferences each year. 








Fahian Rachrach 
CASIMIR Z. GREENLEY 
AMA Vice President 


JAMES L. MADDEN 
AMA Treasurer 





Fabian Bachrach 


THERON J. STRENK 


Manager, AMA Insurance Division 


Traditionally, the fall conference meets 
in Chicago in November. This year’s 
conference is slated for November 2-4 
at the Drake Hotel. The spring confer- 
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LAWRENCE A. APPLEY 
AMA President 


Some AMA Executives 


Don G. Mitchell, chairman of tthe 
executive committee and of board of 
directors of American Management As- 
sociation, is president, General Tele- 
phone & Electronics Corporation and 
chairman of board, Sylvania Electric 
Products, Inc. 

Treasurer of American Management 
Association is James L. Madden, second 
vice president—coordination, Metropoli- 
tan Life. He is currently chairman of 
the finance committee of AMA. He was 
at one time a member of board of direc- 
tors of U. S. \Chamber of Commerce. 

President of AMA is Lawrence A. Ap- 
pley who was deputy chairman of the War 
Manpower Commission in World War 
II. He is a trustee of Ohio Wesleyan 
and Colgate universities and is a director 
of a number of corporations. 

Casimir Z. Greenley, vice president in 
charge of AMA’s insurance division, is 
director, Insurance and Safety, Interna- 
tional Minerals & Chemical Corporation. 

Theron J. Strenk is manager of AMA’s 
insurance division. Formerly, he was a 
senior underwriter, special risk depart- 
ment, Indemnity Insurance Co. of North 
America. He is a graduate of ‘Clarkson 
College of Technology and was a safety 
engineer. 





ence is held in New York. A special 
conference on employe benefits is sched- 
uled for the Drake Hotel in Chicago 


DON G. MITCHELL 


Chairman, Executive Committee 


March 30-April 1. 

A briefing session was held by the 
insurance division last year soon after 
the passage of the Welfare and Pension 
Plans Disclosure Act. It was designed 
to explain how the forms required under 
the Act were to be filled out and filed. 
A management report covering the pre- 
sentations at the briefing with a supple- 
ment containing specimens of the forms 
has recently been issued. 

Like all other AMA divisions, the 
insurance division develops its meeting 
program with the aid of a voluntary 
planning council made up of executives 
who give their time and the benefit of 
their experience to the Association. Vice 
president in charge of the insurance divi- 
sion for this year is Casimir Z. Green- 
ley, director, insurance and safety, Inter- 
national Minerals & Chemical Corp. 

Sessions Outside of NYC 


Insurance executives, whether they are 
buyers or sellers, participate actively in 
other phases of the Association’s work 
besides the activities of the insurance 
division. Thus, an insurance executive 
may well attend a seminar or conference 
in the finance division (especially if his 
duties are aligned with the financial 
function in his own company). At other 
times, he may find programs of interest 
in the office management, personnel or 
general management areas. 

Since AMA is interested in the de- 
velopment of executives as professional 
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AMA Insurance Council 


The following are members of AMA’s 
insurance planning council, chairman of 
which is Casimir Z. Greenley of Skokie, 


Il. 
C. Henry Austin, Standard Oil of Indiana, 
Chicago. 


W. Howard Clem, Schlumberger Well Survey 
ing Corp., Houston. 

J. C. Cristy, Upjohn Co., Kalamazoo. 

Jos*ph A. Edwards, Gulf Oil Co., Pittsburgh. 

F. W. Greenlaw, Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical 
Corp., Oakland, Cal. 


Robert S. Gyory, Sylvania Electric Products, 


Inc., New York. 

John H. Hale, Alumin’um Securities, Ltd., 
Montreal. . 

C. Stanley Hamilton, J. P. Stevens & Co., 
New York. 


Henry J. Hughes, Standard Oil Co., (N. J.) 
New York. 

Charles H. 
New York. 

W. T. McWhorter, 
cinnati. 

T. V. Murphy, Maryland Shipbuilding & Dry- 
dock Co., Baltimore. 

Joe T. Parrett, Carnation Co., Los Angeles. 

Robert J. Ruppel, Joseph Seagram & Sons, 
Inc., New York. 

Merritt C. Schwenk, Jr., 
Detroit. 

Joseph P. Smith, Union Carbide Corp., New 
York. 

Paul G. 
mond, Va. 

Orville B. Tearney, Inland Steel Co., Chicago. 

Lon Varnadore, Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., 
Tacoma. 

All names in above list are insurance managers 
of their business concerns. 

Others on the Insurance 


Council are these: 
Alexander Ellis, Jr., partner, Fairfield & Ellis, 


Boston. 

Ambrose B. Kelly, general counsel, Associated 
Factory Mutual Fire Insurance Companies, Prov- 
idence. 

John A, Steel, president, Pacific National Fire 
Insurance Co., San Francisco. 


Martin, American Cyanamid Co., 


Procter & Gamble, Cin- 


Fruehauf Trailer Co., 


Stickler, Reynolds Metals Co., Rich- 


Planning 








managers, it offers as complete a pro- 
gram as -possible in as many locations 
as feasible. In addition to its manage- 
ment center in the Hotel Astor in New 
York City the Association holds sessions 
at the AMA Academy at Saranac Lake, 
N. Y. (a 90-acre tract in the Adirondack 


Mountains) at Colgate University in 
Hamilton, N. Y., during the summer 
months; and in major cities in the 


United States and Canada. That execu- 
tives from all over the world want to 
become professionals is amply attested 
to by their response to the AMA pro- 


gram. 
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AGENTS — BROKERS 


Do You Yearn For 


BIGGER 
COMMISSIONS 


and a 


SUBSTANTIAL 
RENEWAL 
ACCOUNT? 


Familiarize Yourself with 


DISABILITY 
BUY and SELL 
AGREEMENTS 


we Reem 


Full details contained 
in Fast Selling New Book, 
co-authored by 


WILLIAM HARMELIN 
AGENCY SUPERVISOR 


THE 


HARMELIN AGENCY 
INC. 
GENERAL AGENTS 


50 Church St., New York 
Cortland 7-4686-7-8 


xk * 


PLEASE NOTE 





A phone call to Mr. 
Harmelin or letter 
to the Publisher— 


THE ROUGH NOTES 
COMPANY 


1142 N. MERIDIAN ST. 


Indianapolis, Indiana 


will bring you this 
valuable information. 
Lf you sell business 
insurance, you can't 
afford to be without 
this book! 
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Profit Sharing In Business 
and Estate Planning 


By Ggorce Byron GorDON 


Director of Advanced Underwriting Services, Mutual Benefit 


(Editor’s Note: This article 
extracts from the new book of Mr. Gordon. 
“Profit Sharing in Business and Estate 
Planning.” Permission to reprint these ex- 
tracts is given by the publisher, Farnsworth 





Publishing Co., 215 West Thirty-fourth 
Street, New York City, publishers of 
Estate Planners Quarterly and imprinted 
mailing pieces for life underwriters. Price 
of the book is $3.50 for one copy, with 
special rates for multiple orders.) 
PART I 
Why Profit-Sharing? 
Usually profit-sharing plans are 


thought of as good business because they 
can be shown to: (1) increase employe 
iP eatin (2) reduce turnover and so 
cut one of the largest hidden costs of 


business; (3) increase incentive and 
productivity because employes benefit 
more as profit increases; (4) attract 


employes; and (5) enhance 
public good will. From the viewpoint of 
management they are the soundest kind 
of incentive plans because they involve 
no fixed commitments, do not raise 
break-even points and_ pay off only out 
of the extra margins of profits they were 
calculated to produce. 

But that’s only part of the story. It’s 
the part that all methods of sharing 
profits have in common. It goes pri- 
marily to the advantage of the employes 
and secondarily — because financially 
satisfied employes are a tremendous as- 
set—to that of the business itself. Shar- 
ing profits currently in cash, by means 
of bonuses or through tying compensa- 
tion in excess of the market rate to rea- 
lized profits will accomplish it simply 
and effectively. Other methods of shar- 
ing make it possible to protect employes 
against the income-tax bite on their 
shares until the money is_ actually 
needed, until retirement or severance of 
employment make it subject to lower— 
even to preferential—tax rates, or until 
the accumulated shares are to be used 
for the benefit of dependents. Usually 
a trust is involved in these other 
methods of sharing profits, because it 
protects employes against the hazards of 
the employer’s business and offers defi- 


higher-type 


nite advantages to the employer itself 
as well. 
Profit-sharing trusts accumulating 


profits in a tax shelter for deferred dis- 
tribution to employes provide large tax- 
exempt reservoirs of business capital 
that may be tapped for re-employment 
in the business under the proper condi- 
tions. Such trusts also provide reservoirs 
of tax-exempt capital to satisfy the es- 
tate planning needs of the owners of 
business. They may be used to make 
future earnings and, in part, future cor- 
porate income taxes, available to finance 
the purchase of part or all of the em- 
ployer business for an employe group. 
While virtually any means of sharing 
profits tends to pay off handsomely in 


benefits to all parties concerned, this 
area of life is no different from all 
others: only intelligent planning and 


thoughtful use of the tools at hand will 
produce the utmost benefit. Usually that 
means combining both major methods of 
profit-sharing and carefully tailoring 
their application to the specific business 
and the particular employes involved in 
order to achieve the utmost possible 
good... 





consists of 


Life Insurance Co. 


Profit-Sharing Not Entirely Unselfish 


The creation of a profit-sharing trust 
for one’s employes is not a completely 
unselfish deed. The stockholder-officers 
of corporations having such trusts may 
participate in them in their capacity as 
employes. Normally both their length of 
service and their compensation are 
greater than that of run-of-the-mill em- 
ployes, so their direct participation in 
the trust is also proportionately greater. 
Absent excess profits tax, only 48% of 
the earnings contributed to a trust could 
be added to surplus and so retained to 
benefit stockholders. Thus it becomes ap- 
parent that the only true gift to the 
employes is the amount by which 48% 
of the corporation contribution to the 
trust exceeds the aggregate percentage 
allocated to stockholders and their fam- 
ilies. When stockholders and _ their 
families benefit to the extent of 48% of 
the contribution to a profit-sharing trust, 


the benefits for non-stockholding em- 
ployes are created entirely out of di- 
verted corporate income tax money. 


(Once again, for corporations paying 30% 
tax the equivalent is 70% of the trust 
contributions.) 


Basic Shareholder Benefits, 
As Employes 

Stockholder-employes, like any _par- 
ticipants ina profit- sharing trust, may 
realize their trust shares upon severance 
of employment, whether by death or 
otherwise, at long-term capital gain 
rates. The advantage to stockholders be- 
comes apparent since additions to sur- 
plus in lieu of trust accumulations could 
be realized on a comparable basis only 
by sale of their shares. Otherwise they 
would be taxed as dividends, probably at 
substantially higher rates. Even if the 
only realization were to be made at death 
because of the lack of a prior severance 
of employment, the stockholder’s profit- 
sharing trust account nets his estate or 
his heirs, after income taxes, $5,000 plus 
at least 75% of its remaining full value, 
since the first $5,000 is fully income-tax 
exempt as an employe death benefit. A 
like amount added to surplus could be 
realized net by the estate or heirs only 
through a sale of corporate stock and 
consequent loss of rights to future divi- 
dends. 

An added benefit is that a deceased 
employe’s share in a qualified profit- 
sharing trust is exempt from estate taxes, 
since §2039(c) IRC ’54 specifically ex- 
cludes it from the gross estate. Thus the 
measure of benefit to an equity owner 
who participates in such a plan is the 
excess of 75% of his trust share at death 
over what would have been available 
through investment of after-tax contri- 
butions in the form of salary plus after- 
tax earnings upon those funds reduced 
by estate tax on the total at the top rate 
applicable to his estate. 

For example; assume a_stockholder- 
employe earning $20,000 upon which 
$3,000 is contributed annually to a profit- 
sharing trust has other income that 
places him in a 50% income tax bracket. 
Assume further that his estate will be 
subject to 30% tax on the top $50,000 
and that he dies after ten years’ partici- 
pation in the trust, when his trust share 
amounts to $46,600 including earnings 
and forfeitures. The average annual en- 
richment is $4,660. Its after-tax value to 
the estate is $34,950 ($46,600—25%). But 





$4,600 annually would net only $2330 
for investment and, assuming 2% return 
after income taxes ‘and a 30% estate tax 
rate, would net heirs only between $17,- 


000 and $18,000. 
The Trust As Purchaser of Stock 


If it becomes desirable or necessary 
for a stockholder to sell part of his 
shareholdings, the profit-sharing trust 
may buy them without any tax conse- 
quence other than the imposition of such 
capital gains taxes as may lie on the 
spread between the stockholder’s basis 
for his shares and their sales price. 
Were a similar transaction to be at- 
tempted with the corporation itself, the 
purchase money paid would undoubtedly 
be taxed as a dividend to the extent that 
the corporation had distributable surplus 
unless the stockholder’s entire block of 
shares were sold so that he ceased to be 
interested in the affairs of the corpora- 
tion. 








George Byron Gordon 


Trained in the law and in economics, 
Mr. Gordon has been guest lecturer at 
University of Connecticut, University of 
Georgia, University of Kansas, Seton 
Hall University and New School of So- 
cial Research. He has spoken before 
many bar, trust council, CLU and life 
underwriters’ association groups. 

George Byron Gordon is a consulting 
editor of Prentice-Hall, Inc., and a mem- 
ber of the editorial board of Es‘ate 
Planners Quarterly. He is author of 
“You, Yours Heirs, and Your Estate” 
and co-author with James C. Wriggins 
of Mutual Benefit Life of “Understand- 
ing Federal Income, Estate and Gift 
Taxes” and “Repairs vs. Capital Ex- 
penditures.” Also, Mr. Gordon was a co- 
author of “Estate Tax Techniques.” 











If the estate of a deceased stockholder 
or his heirs find it desirable to sell some 
stock, the trust may buy and the seller 
will be subject only to capital gains tax 
on the spread between his basis—usually 
value on the date of death or the first 
anniversary of that date—and the sales 
price. By contrast, if the corporation 
were the purchaser, the sale would be 
treated as a dividend distribution and the 
price paid would be taxed as a dividend 
to the extent of the corporation’s earn- 
ings and surplus, unless: (1) all of the 
deceased’s shares were sold; (2) after 
the redemption the estate was left with 
less than 50% of the total combined 
voting power of all classes of stock en- 
titled to vote and the ratio of the voting 
stock retained to the total then outstand- 
ing is less than 80% of that borne by the 
estate’s stock before redemption to the 
total voting stock then outstanding; or 
(3) the value of the stock held by the 
estate amounted to 35% of the value of 
the gross estate or 50% of that of the 
taxable estate, the sale occurred within 
four and one half years after death and 
the amount of stock sold was not greater 
than required to produce a sales price 
equal to the aggregate of funeral ex- 
pense, administration expense and total 
death taxes, including interest and pen- 
alties, assessed against the estate. (Un- 
less the sale to the corporation meets 





Fabian Bachrach 
GEORGE BYRON GORDO? 


the tests described under the headline 
above—the Trust as Purchaser of stock— 
then stock actually owned by others may 
be attributable to the estate under Sec- 
tion 318 and could make it impossible to 
meet the tests of either of those con- 
ditions described in comment (1) or 
comment (2) in above paragraph.) 

Because of the danger that redemption 
of shares by the corporation may result 
in a taxable dividend, planning for sale 
to the trust makes eminently good sense. 
Either common or preferred stock may 
be sold. If no preferred is available dur- 
ing life, the estate may—by prearrange- 
ment—exchange some of its common 
shares for newly authorized preferred 
and sell the latter to the trust. In other 
cases, preferred may be arranged for 
during life and sold to the trust at death. 
(Unless acquired for cash, preferred 
issued after 12/31/53 may be §306 stock, 
in which case sale during life would 
result in tax at ordinary rates on the 
total price received. Death cleanses such 
stock and makes it freely saleable). In 
either event, the trust may be given a 
contract option to purchase shares from 
the estate and may itself purchase life 
insurance on the stockholder to put it 
in funds to consummate its option. No‘e 
here that sich an arrangement amounts 
to buying stock-purchase insurance with 
deductible premiums, since deductible 
contributions to the trust are the source 
of the premiums. The trust is given an 
option or first refusal should the estate 
desire to sell shares. It does not enter 
into a mandatory purchase contract be- 
cause a trustee may not properly buy 
assets of doubtful value or bind himself 
to pay more than fair market prices. 
Purchases of employer stock from any 
source must be disclosed to the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue and may 
cause loss of the trust’s exempt status 
if the stock is without value or the price 
is excessive. Value, of course, does not 
depend so much on historical dividends 
as upon dividend-paying capacity, liqui- 
dating values and earnings... 


Deferred Profit-Sharing to Hedge 
Inflation 


The dollar has been subject to loss 
of purchasing power since 1789. Up to 
1940, that loss has averaged about 14% 
annually and has been largely offset by 
improved technology and_ productivity. 
Since 1940 the loss has been more nearly 
3% yearly and has come to around 50% 
to date. F 

This is not to say that we are in 
danger of the run-away variety of in- 
flation that is a flight from the currency. 
Part of the increased rate of inflation 1s 
the result of higher living standards, 
a demand for more showy or more lux- 
urious things. Part of it results from 
expanded markets in which rapidly en- 
larged groups of buyers compete for 
more slowly expanded quantities ol 
goods. Social Security, private pension 





(Continued on Page 136) 
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THE CHASE MANHATTAN BANK 





Your client signs a note for the io} fo] Mel ni tol Vat Mo 
_@ his annual premiums plus a small ofoLol iolalo] Mastol dete 





e li, The Chase Manhattan Pays your client's premiums for : ; Sy 
win : a full year in advance. (You collect full commission 
j : immediately.) 


Your client repays the Chase Manhattan in 


al, convenient instalments over a oX-1alele Mo} Melal-Waa-Tol a 
7\~ In many instances your:client saves money under 


this plan. 


al, > Chase Manhattan provides |i insurance without 
7\~ cost to your client covering unpaid balance of 


note up to $10,000 







obligation'for furth 
to be distributed:t6 


aVee 





Call “Instalment Credit Division” 


HAnover 2-6000, Ext. 377 





CHARTERED 1799 
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of service 
in the 
oreater 
New ‘York 


Alea 


There are 10 convenient Atna Life offices in the Greater New 


York area offering brokerage service on all forms of Life, Group, 


Accident Insurance, and Pension Plans. 


Lil's: . 


GROUP. 


ACCIDENT. 


PENSIONS. 


Complete facilities for family programing, estate anal- 


ysis, plus the service of a Business Planning department. 


The unmatched sales and service assistance of one of 


the industry’s foremost Group insurers. 


A broad schedule of contracts to meet individual, family 


and business requirements. 


The benefit of outstanding experience in pension plan- 


ning, with services of Home Office experts. 
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New ywork Area 


service Hieadquarters 


GENERAL AGENTS 


o—2 G. V. Austin and Co. 


G. V. Austin, CLU 

Joseph Schulman 

16 Court St., Brooklyn 1, N.Y. 
Telephone: TRiangle 5-7560 








oc. Norman G. Levine 


Coliseum Tower 

10 Columbus Circle, 

New York 19, N.Y. 
Telephone: JUdson 2-1177 








Arthur H. Bikoft 

45 Rockefeller Plaza, 

New York 20, N.Y. 

Telephone: COlumbus 5-0505 








Harold C. Newman 

88-22 161st St., 

Jamaica 32, N.Y. 
Telephone: REpublic 9-2100 








Herbert J. Budnick 
355 Lexington Ave., 
New York 17, N.Y. 
Telephone: 

MUrray Hill 2-2128 








Louis W. Sechtman 
200 East 42nd St., 
New York 17, N.Y. 
Telephone: 
MUrray Hill 2-0200 








E. W. Kohut 

286 Old Country Rd., 
Mineola, N.Y. 

Telephone: Ploneer 2-6300 








John J. Walkinshaw, Jr. 

300 Hamilton Ave., 

White Plains, N.Y. 
Telephone: ROckwell 1-3313 











Krebs & McWilliams 
O. A. Krebs 

R. V. McWilliams 
151 William St., 


‘New York 38, N.Y. 


Telephone: REctor 2-7900 








J.N. Dieman 

494 Broad St., 

Newark 2, N.J. 

Telephone: MArket 4-1900 
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What Agents Are Managerial ‘Timber 


By E. E. Noyes 


Manager, Sacramento Agency, California-‘Western States 


Californa-Western States Life of Sacra- 
mento is a company which makes an unusu- 
ally large gain percentagewise in produc- 
tion. Approximately 20% of the men who 
niake up the company’s agency managerial 
corps start in the Sacramento 
agency, manager of which is E, E. Noyes. 
Mr. Noyes was asked by The Gold Book 
how he selects managers. Here ts his re- 
sponse : 


got their 


managers I 
from the 


Without 
have developed 
ranks, They 
agency for at least two years. 
ing that experience they 

managers in our 
This is “a trial by fire” period which 
their future lies in 


exception the 
have come 
been agents in my 


Follow- 


have 


“served time” 
as assistant agency. 
determines whether 
management or personal production. 


Process of Selection 


My process of selection usually begins 


as the new agent goes under contract 


with us. Many new agents have a con- 
to enter management at 


but this 


suming desire 
the earliest possible opportunity, 


has no bearing on my thinking. Some- 
times a danger signal, it often indicates 
a hidden desire for a shortcut to an 
earlier job. 

My first requisite for 
timber is that the agent must be a good, 
steady producer of quality business. It 
is not necessary that he be a top pro- 
ducer nor do top producers necessarily 
make good managers. 


management 


A Yardstick for Development 


Once a man has sufficient field experi- 
ence to meet this basic requirement, I 
measure his potential against a 14-point 
yardstick I have developed. Here it is: 

Character—without it he will show up 
weak in habits and judgment. 
alone doesn’t control it. 
immature in their 40's, 


Maturity—age 
Some men are 
50’s and 60's. 

Money—how has he handled his? Does 
any money management immaturity ap- 
pear in his picture? He is a poor risk 
if the answer is “Yes. 

Capacity to Work Hard—if he hasn't 
demonstrated those much-to-be-desired, 
“eager-beaver qualities” why shouldn’t 
he be eliminated ? 





NOYES 





Self Organization—has he been a self- 
starter? Can he boost himself? 

Discontent—only the discontented strive 
to be better. A fellow isn’t really am- 
bitious unless he is discontented with his 
present and is willing to pay the price. 

Emotional Stability—is he well adjusted 
or is he at times unduly up in the clouds 
and down in the dumps? 

Enthustasm—he must have it in recruit- 
ing, training and motivation. 

Sincere—Lincoln said, “If you are to be 
labeled sincere, you must be sincere.” 

Unselfish—if he isn’t he will put his in- 
terest above his agents. 

Thirst for Knowledge—without this de- 
sire he will not be willing to pay the 
price for growth. 

Communication—he must be able to ex- 


press himself in writing and especially 
orally. 

Human Relations—does he wear well— 
does he have skill in handling people and 
situations ? 

Habits—how 
and liquor? 
line! 

Must Be Guided and Encouraged 


If a management candidate measures 
up to these standards, the potential nat- 
urally is there, but he still won’t adapt 
himself to the demands of management 
without guidance and encouragement. 

The development of a successful man- 
agement man is still a time consuming 
process which offers no shortcuts. Under 
our system, this development process pro- 
ceeds while the man is an assistant man- 
ager. My assistant managers and I hold 
weekly staff meetings at which we dis- 
cuss problems of every agent. It is im- 
portant that these meetings be group 
sessions because all can learn from in- 
dividual problems. 


The Wife 


In the selection process, the wife of a 
potential management man must be con- 
sidered. In our company, when we 
“marry” a man to management we are 
also marrying his wife. What kind of 
an impression does she make? Is she a 
good mother? Is she sociably equipped ? 
Is she financially mature? Does she 
drink too much? The answers to these 
questions must all be favorable, because 
the wife of a manager not only has a 
tremendous influence on her husband s+ 
career, but she inevitably has an infly- 
ence on the wives of our agents-—-pi AT 
ticularly the newer agents—and throug 
them on the agent himself. 

I mentioned earlier that the period of 
assistant managership is “trial by fire.” 
Though I am often tempted to “shield” 
and “protect” my assistants from the 
obvious hardships that go with leadership 
it is to their own interest that they 

(Continued on Page 123) 
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MONY'S in Wesrcuester! 


FOR OVER 30 YEARS 


BROKERS AND LIFE INSURANCE MEN HAVE 


“ASKED PEYSER ABOUT IT” 
YOU CAN STILL 





White Plains — 


“ASK PEYSER ABOUT IT” 


THE Peyser AGENCY — MUTUAL OF New York 
188 E. Post Road — 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York 


New York, N. Y. 


WH 9-9183 
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WHO’S WHOSE BOSS? William S. Hendley, Jr., newly elected NALU president and longtime MONY-man, exchanges 
' congratulations with Roger Hull, longtime NALU member and newly elected MONY president. Newly elected MONY executive 


vice president J. McCall Hughes looks on. 


In any field, the most cherished tribute 
is recognition by one’s fellows. Such 
tribute has been given to Bill Hendley 
in rare and rich measure, through his 
' election to the presidency of NALU. 

We at MONY take special pride in 


this because Bill has been one of us for 
many years, as was his father before him. 

We know that Bill will bring to his 
NALU responsibilities the dedication 
and wisdom that have distinguished 
his progress in our profession. 


MuwaiO- New Yor os 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company Of New York, New York, N. Y. 
Sales and service offices located throughout the United States and in Canada 


For Life, Accident & Sickness, Group Insurance, Pension Plans, MONY TODAY MEANS MONEY TOMORROW! 
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Athletes Make Good Agents 


L. to R. Andrew Levane, Cy Block, Lee Nashem, Ralph Branca. 


It is generally believed among agency officers that more football men make 
good in life insurance than come from other fields of sport. Three of the star 
agents in the Lee Nashen agency of Mutual Benefit Life, however, are from base- 
ball or basketball. They are Andrew (“Fuzzy”) Levane, Cy Block and Ralph Branca. 
The average size policy of the agency’s new business is $32,700. 

Leader of the agency and of the company in volume and first year commissions 
is Cy Block who piayed first base for the Chicago Cubs of the National League. 
A Life member of the Million Dollar Round Table he has been with the agency 
since 1950. He writes many corporations, partnerships and other business cases 
as well as individual policies on executives. He does not write term. Many of his 
policies are Ordinary Life 20 Pay. 

Ralph Branca, who was with the Brooklyn Dodgers, has been with the agency 
three years. He made the MDRT his first full year in the business and this year 





Press Relations 


Marvin A. Kobel, who has been with 
National Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers since August, 1955, is responsible for 
the Association’s internal and external 
public relations activity, including press 
relations, booklets and brochures, public 
relations planning and implementation, 
audio-visuals, and special projects. 

Mr. Kobel joined the NALU staff after 
seven years with the publication division 
of Metropolitan Life. While with that 
company he was co- editor of the com- 
pany’s magazine for its sales organiza- 
tion, and was active in field public rela- 
tions. 

Before joining er Mr. Kobel 
was associate editor of The Insurance 
Field and The Kentuckiana Purchaser in 
Louisville, Ky. 

A graduate of the School of Journal- 
ism of University of Wisconsin, he was a 
reporter while attending school for the 
Madison, Wis. Capital Times, the Marsh- 
field, Wis. Herald, and the Wisconsin 
State Journal. 

Mr. Kobel was graduated from Glov- 
ersville, N. Y. High School in 1939 and 
studied for Masters and Doctor of Phil- 
osophy degrees at the Graduate School 
of Public Administration, New York 
University. He is a member of the 
House Magazine Editors’ Institute, the 
National Press Club and the Lions. 

During World War II, Mr. Kobel 
served four years with the U. S. Air 


Chief of NALU 


MARVIN A. KOBEL 


Force and Army Signal Corps, his over- 

seas duty being in China-Burma-India. 
Mr. and Mrs. Kobel, who live in Ar- 

lington, Va., have two daughters. 





is writing at the rate of $1,300,000 annually. 


He is a good enough golfer to have 


scored a 64 at the Westchester Country Club. 
Andrew (Fuzzy) Levane is head coach of the New York Knickerbockers, one of 


the top basketball teams in the country. 


Mr. Nashem was an outstanding polo player on the Pacific Coast. Albert Green- 
house, brokerage manager of the agency, whose own personal production this year 


by September 


1 was $1,608,000, is not an athlete. 
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Columbian National Makes Headlines Again! 











Balm Orel i isal-)l-laMm t-lilelal-\ 
Life Insurance Company 





Flere’s a really new sales idea —a plan that 
has opened a tremendous untapped market of 
quality REPEAT business to Columbian National 
agents and brokers. It features a JUVENILE 
ESTATE policy with low, graded premiums age 
0 to 14 that can now be sold with Columbian 
National’s new GUARANTEED PUR- 


CHASE OPTION! 


NOW, should a youngster grow up to 
choose a hazardous occupation, serve in the 
armed forces or develop a physical disability at 
any time before age 40 he can continue to buy at 
STANDARD rates as many.as SIX ADDI- 
TIONAL Life insurance policies WITHOUT 
EVIDENCE OF INSURABILITY. 


For example, an initial $5,000 Juvenile Estate 


policy purchased for a boy 2 years old AUTO- 
MATICALLY grows to $25,000 when he reaches 
age 18. Then at 3 year intervals beginning at 
age 25 he has the right to add SIX more policies 
each in the amount of $10,000 — a total estate of 
$85,000. He can do this without ever wondering 
whether he is insurable. AND FULL COM- 
MISSIONS GO TO THE AGENT 


EACH TIME THE OPTIONS ARE 
EXERCISED! 


For complete details call or write your 
Columbian National general agent or manager. 
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Northwestern Mutual’s 
point of view 
makes a difference... 


e believe that 

an agent can succeed 
more quickly in an 
atmosphere of success. 











ORTHWESTERN MUTUAL agents are in- 
N spired to set their sights high... and 
they are given every aid to help them 
reach their goals. 

As a result, new men are quick to make 
impressive records. An unusually high per- 
centage of Northwestern Mutual agents be- 
come members of the MDRT: 8.7% as 
compared to 1.1% for all companies. Our 
agents also lead in achieving the CLU des- 
| ignation: 15.5% as compared to an all- 


jill caiasinaus companies average of 2.8%. And 36% win 






the National Quality Award as compared 


to 5.9% for all companies. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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The Development of Group Insurance 


Preumium Volume of Group Coverage Has Increased More 


Than $3 Billion in Last Seven Years; Growth Seen 


Helping to Promote Sale of Ordinary Business 


By Henry S. Beers 


President, Aetna Life Affiliated Companies 


(Mr. Beers made the accompanying talk 
in Caltforn‘a on May 14 of this year speak- 
ing before the Southwest Area Insurance 
Management Conference. The production 
and premium figures which he cited for 
Group and its allied coverages were esti- 
mates made by his organization at period 
in which his address was delivered. — 
Editor's Note.) 

After 30 years in the Group division 
of the Aetna Life Affiliated Companies 
I found myself, when elected president 
of these companies, responsible for all 
divisions of the organization. As presi- 
dent I have been studying the relation- 
ship between Ordinary and Group insur- 
ance. My associates and I have come 
to the conclusion that the development 
of our Group insurance will help rather 
than hinder our sales of Ordinary insur- 
ance. 


How Premium Volume Is Divided 


Let me paint a broad picture of the 
insurance business as a background for 
consideration of insurance 


our Group 
problems. 
At the present time the insurance 


business in the U. S. has a volume of ap- 
proximately $28 billion of annual pre- 
mium, 

The individual Life, Annuity, and Ac- 
cident and Health share is $11 billion. 
The Group share is $5% billion. The 
Fire, Marine and Casualty share is $11% 
billion. These are rough approxima- 
tions. 

The Group Life insurance part of the 
Group figure is a little more than $1% 
billion; the Group Annuity part $1% 
billion; and the Accident and Health 
part $2% billion. There has been good 
growth in the Group business. During 


the last seven years there has been a 
growth of $3 billion Most of this 
growth was in the Accident and Health 
section; the growth in Group Life insur- 
ance has been about $1 billion. 

In the Individual insurance figure, the 
Accident and Health share is about $1% 
billion, the Industrial share $1%4 billion, 
and the Ordinary Life share almost $8 
billion. The growth in Ordinary Life 
during the last seven years has been 
about $3 billion. 


Group Benefits for $40 Million Employes 


You will notice that the Ordinary Life 
growth is about three times the Group 
Life growth. The Group Life percent- 
age growth is greater because Group 
Life started from a smaller base. 

In the development of Group busi- 
ness, Life and Accident and Health 
benefits are usually packaged. They are 
sold together, administered together and 
serviced together. They are explained 
to emploves in a combined booklet and 
are certified in a combined certificate in 
most cases. 

In fact. the Group insurances are just 
about indivisihle. It is in this indivisible 
or packaged form that the Group Insur- 
ances have developed so tremendously 
over the past decades until the benefits 
now cover some 40 million employes. 


Popularizes Insurance Itself 


I do not think I need to give details 
of the great accomplishments which are 
due to the development of Group in- 


surance, but I should like to emnhasize 
the strong and beneficial effect which, in 
my opinion, Group insurance has had by 
publicizing and popularizing insurance 
itself. This has helped break down sales 
resistance and has helped agents sell 





10 DORRANCE ST. 


HARRY KALKER 
Chairman of the Board 


EL! A. GROSSMAN 


Vice-President 





THE 
GREAT EASTERN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


- @ y if Moreen “ Company 


THOMAS C. COLIHAN 


Superintendent of Agencies 


When you think of the future ... THINK OF GREAT EASTERN 


PROVIDENCE 3, R. I. 


WILLIAM KALKER 
President 


THOMAS R. DIESEL 


Director of Agencies 








both Group and Individual insurance. 
Some studies that have been made indi- 
cate that life insurance agents with 
Group accounts are more properous than 
those who do not write Group insurance. 
Not only that, but agents who have de- 
veloped Group accounts seem to sell 
more Ordinary than agents who have 
not written Group insurance. I think 
that this is a matter of more contacts 
and more prospects; plus the important 
fact that Group insurance seems to have 
a strong built-in growth factor. There 
are some lapses but they are more than 
offset by automatic growth in volume 
due to growth in number of employes, 
payroll and amounts of insurance 
needed. 


“Jumbo” and “Fictitious” Groups 


Now I come to the topics that make 
Group Insurance a red-hot issue. These 
are mainly, I think, the topics of “jumbo” 
amounts for executives and the so-called 
“fictitious” groups. 

First let me point out that when we 
discuss these topics we are stepping 





HENRY S. BEERS 


aside from the main current of Group 
insurance development. The rate of 
growth in Group insurance has not been 
perceptibly affected by either “jumbo” 
amounts of life insurance for executives 
or the issuance of Group Life insurance 
to groups called “fictitious.” Most of 
the growth in Group insurance has taken 
place in Acaident and Sickness, and less 
than one-third of the growth has been 
in Group Life premiums. Moreover, the 
Group people have had trouble with 
their average amount of Group Life in- 
surance per employe. I don’t think they 
have yet gotten that average up to 

The amount of Life insurance involved 
in the so-called “jumbo” and “fictitious” 
groups is a small percentage of Group 
Life insurance—it represents only a 





Association, Inc. 











where brokers find the 
climate ideal for growth 
and expansion 


Here at Jaffe we offer the complete services, full 
facilities and genuine interest in your problems that 
make for a stimulating broker-agency relationship. 
Larger brokers appreciate the outstanding list of re- 
spected stock companies we represent, our ability to 
understand and help solve complicated matters, and 
the complete cooperation they receive from our staff. 
Brokers on the way up find our special attention— 
plus such extras as our monthly house bulletin Ponts 
& ViEwPoInts — excellent aids to their understanding 
and advancement in the field. 


All brokers find Jaffe a pleasant and friendly agency 
to deal with. Members of the N. Y. C. Insurance Agents 


FIRE, INLAND AND OCEAN MARINE, AUTOMOBILE, LIABILITY, COMPENSATION, 
DISABILITY, BURGLARY, GLASS, BONDS, BOILER & MACHINERY, LIFE 


REPRESENTING THE COLONIAL LIFE INSURANCE 


JAFFE AGENCY, INC. 
INSURANCE UNDERWRITER: 


COMPANY OF AMERICA 


55 John Street, New York 38, N. Y. 
Telephone: BArclay 7-8900 
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Permits insured to purchase up to a maximum of 
$60,000 additional insurance at standard rates with no 
further evidence of insurability. Option ages at which 
insured may purchase up to an additional $10,000 
of insurance are 25-28-31] -34-37-40. 


It means more present and future sales 





This rider may be added to most permanent Colonial policies. 





is Colonial’s 





UARANTEED | 
NSURABILITY RIDER 






































Up to 
0 0 0) Example of annual rates for Insurability Rider per $1,000 
J Plan Issue Age 10 | Issue Age 15 Issue Age 20 
at age 25 
Whole Life $ 33 $ .69 $ .86 
Life Pd. Up @ 65 53 .69 .86 
Endowment @ 65 2 .69 .86 
tf 20 Pay Life 66 7 86 
at age 28 
0 0 0 It makes an ideal package for the young market 
at age 3] 
T1897 
THOSE WHO LOOK AHEAD SEE COLONIAL 
7 at age 34 


THE COLONIAL LIFE 
J INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


IOME OFFICE, EAST ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 
at age 37 - : 
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small fraction of 1% of the total Group 
insurance premium volume. 

Even so, if these things are bad, why 
aren’t they stopped? That question has 
a lot of angles. 


Lack of Opinion Uniformity 


There is no unanimity as to just what 
is bad and just what is good or, at 
least, unexceptionable. A committee of 
life insurance executives is struggling 
with these problems. The committee 
membership was originally selected with 
the intention of representing a wide 
range of opinion. Our discussions have 


not yet brought our opinions close 
enough together to result in a report. 
We still represent a wide range of opin- 
ion, 

I don’t think there is any more uni- 
formity among field men. A committee 
selected to represent the differing view- 
points of different types of salesmen or 
consultants would have equal difficulty 
in bringing their ideas close together. 

Much the same statement could be 
made of insurance buyers; or of econ- 
omists and sociologists interested in 
those problems; or of legislators. Fur- 
thermore, there do not seem to be well 


recognized, clearly stated and convincing 
public-policy reasons for the specific 
suggestions that have been made for 
limiting Group insurance to moderate 
amounts and to groups constituted in 
certain limited ways. 


Statute Limitation 


It is unnecessary for me to remind 
you that this kind of limitation cannot 
be imposed by agreement between com- 
mittees representing competing insur- 
ance companies on the one hand and 
competing salesmen on the other hand. 

The day of the Group Association and 





IT PAYS TO SHOP 
NATIONWIDE GROUP 


Wakefern Food Corporation of Elizabeth, New Jersey 
discovered this when it switched to Nationwide. 
Wakefern represents 76 cooperatively owned 


















Mr. Maurice Blond, (Left) Blumencranz & Company, agent of record, 
with Mr. David Angus, Jr., Nationwide Regional Group Manager and 
Mr. David Silverberg, Director of Special Services, Wakefern Food Corporation. 


Shop Rite Super Markets. As in any firm...publicly 
held or privately owned...Wakefern’s management 
wanted top-notch health insurance protection 

to cover its stores at minimum cost. 

Nationwide combined the requirements 

for each store into one flexible plan. 


No matter what kind of firm you 
represent it will pay you 
to have a proposal 

from Nationwide. 

Just contact: 
Nationwide Group 
Sales Department, 

246 North High Street, 
Columbus 16, Ohio. 





ATIONWIDE 


INSURANCE 





NATIONWIDE MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY - NATIONWIDE LIFE INSURANCE COMP 





New Ideas fora New Era § 








its promulgated underwriting rules is 
long past. 

It is equally unnecessary for me to re- 
mind you that these limits cannot be im- 
posed by statute until and unless the 
precise limitations have been decided 








Henry S. Beers 


Born in New Haven, Mr. Beers was 
graduated from Trinity College with 
high honors. After experience in the 
actuarial divisions of The Travelers and 
the Home Life he joined Aetna in its 
actuarial department in 1923, being en- 
gaged principally with actuarial and 
executive responsibilities in the Aetna’s 
Group business. He became vice presi- 
dent in 1937 and succeeded Morgan B. 
Brainard as president of Aetna Life Af- 
filiated Cos. in February, 1956. 

Mr. Beers has been prominent in 
inter-company activities and has been on 
many committees of Life Insurance As- 
sociation of America and on joint LIAA- 
ALC committees, as well as those of 
Society of Actuaries. THe was secretary 
of Group Life Insurance Associavion 
from 1927 to 1941 and chairman fer two 
years. 








upon, and justified by public-policy rea- 
sons generally acceptable to most in- 
terested parties, including insurance 
companies, insurance salesmen, benefit 
plan consultants, purchasers and prob- 
ably other groups, because legislative 
committees and legislatures will require 
proof of a public interest before the 
adoption of legislation. 

This sounds as if I think that effective 
limitations are not likely to be adopted 
countrywide or universally enough to be 
worth adopting anywhere. Is this good 
or bad? 

Experimentation Paves Way to New 

Coverages 

In trying to answer that question, re- 
member that while bad new develop- 
ments are bad, a lack of new develop- 
ments would be even worse. 

Consider what has been going on since 
competition in the Group field has be- 
come so keen and relatively untram- 
meled. New Group coverages have been 
developed and have gained general ac- 
ceptance. In Group Annuities we have 
the development of Deposit Adminis- 
tration and the so-called I.P.G. forms. 
In Accident and Health we have nearly 
endless new varieties of benefits in sur- 
gical and hospital plans, and we _ have 
that great new development of Major 
Medical. 

In other words, new coverages have 
been developed and new uses found for 
existing coverages. 

This has happened as a result of the 


ceaseless interplay between insurance 
company and salesman, then between 
salesman and buyer, and then back 
again. The good salesman sells in both 
directions. If the buyer won’t take 
what he can offer, the good salesman 


tries to sell the home office on giving 
him something different to offer. 
Frankly, this is the way most new de- 
velopments in our business come about. 
Home offices are naturally conservative, 
to put it mildly. Buyers are often ob- 
stinate. The salesman must live. It is 
not good that the law puts many re- 
strictions on what the salesman may 
persuade the home office to do. Home 
office officials must adhere to sound 
principles but they must not be pre- 
vented from experimenting. 
The Final Arbiter 

As a result of this experimentation, 
there may be occasions when Group life 
insurance is put in force which might 
more appropriately have been issued as 
Ordinary policies. But even so, the 
mere issuance of the life insurance 1n 
these cases does very importantly help 
to further publicize life insurance, and 
thus make it a bit easier for all life in- 
surance salesmen to sell more _ insur- 
ance, whether Group or Ordinary, to 
similar prospects. 

The biggest competitors of the Ordi- 
nary life salesman are not his fellow in- 
surance salesmen, bit those who sell the 
vast number of other products and serv- 
ices which the prospect can buy. 
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Insurance 












a blend of 


old and new 





Old in tradition and sense of respon- 
sibility. New in our approach to the con- 
stantly changing needs of policyholders. 
These are the guiding principles which 


make Boston Mutual the Life Insurance 








Company for New Englanders who seek 








































a full measure of security. 
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Jim Peters 


(Continued from ‘Page 66) 


sense of proportion where money is con- 
cerned. We want them to stand on their 
own feet and to make their own de- 
cisions, too.” 

David, for instance, 
time caddying on the golf 
has to, or he doesn’t have enough money 
to run the boat his father gave him—to 
Having the 


puts in a lot of 
course. He 


pay for the gas and so on. 


responsibility of running a small power 
boat by himself is teaching David to be 
self-reliant. 

Diana, too, has to earn the things she 
wants; a cowgirl suit being at the top of 
the list at the moment. Her chore is 
watering the garden and keeping her be- 
haviour chart (obedience, etc.) up to 
date. Sufficient gold stars on the chart 
guarantees her the suit, and it will prob- 
ably seem twice as good because she 
worked for it. 

In the course of this interview Jim 
Peters made two remarks which both 
typify and, at the same time, give a false 
impression of him. “I doubt if I’ve had 


ALWAYS 
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a cup of coffee with anyone in business 
hours for 10 years” and “unless I’m go- 
ing out in the evening—and I’m no so- 
cial lion, so it isn’t too frequent—I’m in 
bed every night by 9 o’clock.” 

These are deceptive remarks if they 
leave an impression of a man working a 
business and home schedule so_hide- 
bound and calculated that he borders on 
the anti-sociability of a machine. They 
typify him in that he does do business 
from the head rather than the emotions, 
and his sense of order and rightness 
carry over into his home life where they 
let him enjoy his family and the products 
of his business success to the full. 


for that particular policy 
for that particular purpose 
for that particular person 


OCCIDENTAL LIFE 


Insurance Company of California 


Home Office: Las {ngeles 
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J. Harry Wood 


(Continued from Page 50) 


of St. Louis. Frank Maher, vice presi- 
dent of John Hancock, was in the midst 
of his term as president of LIAM:A when 
Fred Peirce resigned. Frank felt that 
Harry Wood had ideal qualifications to 
fill this position. He knew his man; had 
seen him in close range for eight years 
in Hancock’s home office. His LIAMA 


Benjamin N. Woodson 


One of the most noted figures in the 
insurance business, well known, too, as 
a writer and speaker, Mr. Woodson is an 
officer in a number of insurance com- 
panies. In addition to being president 
of American General of Houston, where 
he lives, he holds the saine position with 
Hawaiian Life of Honolulu and the 
Home State Life of Oklahoma City. 
Also, he is vice president of the Knights 
Life Insurance Co. of America, Pitts- 
burgh, and of these affiliated companies: 
American General Insurance Co. and 
National Standard Insurance Co. which 
are fire and casualty carriers, and 
American General Investment Corpora- 
tion, a mortgage banking institution, all 
of which are in Houston, and he is a 
partner in the general insurance firm of 
John L. Wortham & Son, whose head- 
quarters are in Houston. Mr. Woodson 
is a former assistant managing director 
of LIAMA. He was managing director 
of both National Association of Life 
Underwriters and of Life Underwriter 
Training Council. He is a trustee of 
American College of Life Underwriters 
and of Institute of Insurance Marketing 
at Southern Methodist University and 
of LULC 


committee members agreed on this se- 
lection. So Frank went to Miami to 
make the sale which was done, but not 
easily. 

Harry has had a full and enjoyable 
life. I might end this story by quoting 
Harry’s wife Fitzie, sister of Gilbert W. 
Fitzhugh, vice president of Metropolitan 
Life who once said to the author of these 
lines: “Well, I can tell you this: it has 
never been monotonous.” 


W ho Owns Life Insurance 

At the end of 1958, life insurance in 
all its forms covered some 124 million 
Americans, or more than 70% of the 
U. S. population. About 112 million peo- 
ple, or 64% of the population, were in- 
sured with the legal reserve life insur- 
ance companies. On a_ family basis, 
available data indicate that six out of 
seven families in the United States have 
one or more members who own some 
form of life insurance. 


Know How To Sell 

how to sell your wares. Tlicir 
for all d> 
most 


Know 
intrinsic worth is not enough, 
not turn the goods nor look deep; 
run where the crowd is, running because | 
the others run. It is a great art to know 
how to sell, at times by praising the § 
goods, because praise excites desire, at f 
times by giving them a good name, whicli 
is a great way to exalt them, but always § 
cloaking any show of affectation in the J 
matter. 

To say that they are intended for the 
sophisticated only is to whet the public 
appetite, for everybody thinks himself 
sophisticated, and if he is not, then his § 
sense of lack will spur on his desire 
Never should your business be accounted 
easy or ordinary, for to make a thing 
easy is to make it common. 

Baltasar Gracian’s Manual (C. C 
Thomas, Publisher). 
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HERE ARE TWO 


Symbols of Distinction 


amcor 


m4 +20 ban 


One is the symbol of the CHARTERED LIFE UNDERWRITER and marks 


the professional in the career of life underwriting . . . the other has been 


associated with one of America's leading companies which has provided 


quality life insurance protection since 1851. Both symbols mean high 


standards of life insurance service. 


PHOENIX MUTUAL'S CHARTERED LIFE UNDERWRITERS 


GEORGE B. ANDREWS, C.L.U. 
New York Downtown 


NORMA W. BARD, C.L.U. 
Los Angeles 


GEORGE BARONIAN, C.L.U. 
Off. Mgr., New York Lincoln 


ELLISON F. BECKWITH, C.L.U. 
‘oston 


BESSIE S. BENNETT, C.L.U. 
Tulsa 


CARLETON E. BLAKE, ©.L.U. 
Arlington 

B. S. BLANTON, JR., C.L.U. 
Charlotte 


LEE G. BODWELL, C.L.U. 
Maine 


EDWARD BRANCATI, C.L.U. 
New York Lincoln 

Cc. S. BUCHANAN, C.L.U. 
Mgr., New Hampshire 


R. S. CARPENTER, C.L.U. 
Hartford 


WALTER R. CAVANAUGH, C.L.U. 
Detroit 


JOHN H. CLYNE, C.L.U. 
Mgr., Albany 


JACOB F. COLLAR, C.L.U. 
gr., Tulsa 


F. B. COOPER, JR., C.L.U. 
Chicago LaSalie 


MICHAEL P. COYLE, C.L.U. 
New York Uptown 


ARTHUR H. DAUMAN, C.L.U. 
New York Lincoln 


J. HOWARD DAVIES, C.L.U. 
Rochester 


RICHARD L. EMERSON, C.L.U. 
Boston 


CHARLES E. ERNEST, C.L.U. 
New York Central 


D. ALLEN FISHER, C.L.U. 
Albany 


H. NORMAN FITTER, C.L.U. 
Detroit 


FRANK P. FONVIELLE, JR., C.L.U. 


Oklahoma City 


HENRY P. FOUST, C.L.U. 
Charlotte 


FRANK L. GULINO, C.L.U. 
uffalo 


GORDON K. HARPER, C.L.U. 
Mgr., Philadelphia 


EDWIN C. HEGE, C.L.U. 
Washington 


ELLWOOD N. HENNESSY, C.L.U. 
Worcester 


FRED B. HICKS, C.L.U. 
Oklahoma City 


ALFRED J. HUNKIN, C.L.U. 
Mor., Atlanta 


LOUIS C. HURD, C.L.U. 
Mgr., Washington 


GEORGE H. JENNINGS, C.L.U. 
Mgr., Interstate 


L. EDWARD F. KELLY, C.L.U. 
Mor., Pittsburgh 


FRANK KELSEY, C.L.U. 
Louisville 


PHOENIX MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 








of Hartford, Connecticut 


JUSTIN E. MARSHALL, C.L.U. 
Spokane 


ARTHUR L. MILLER, C.L.U. 
Pittsburgh 


FRANCIS P. MULKY, C.L.U. 
Oklahoma City 


MARK C. MULLER, C.L.U. 
New York Uptown 


CHARLES K. OAKS, C.L.U. 
Hartford 


LEONARD D. ORR, C.L.U. 
Grand Rapids 


MARTIN J. O'TOOLE, C.L.U. 
New York Lincoln 


RALPH E. PARTRIDGE; C.L.U. 
New Haven 


NORMAN ROBINSON, C.L.U. 
Providence 


SEARLE W. SAMUELSON, C.L.U. 
Chicago LaSalle 


CHARLES W. SAULSBERRY, C.L.U 
Oklahoma City 


HERMANN SCHAAR, C.L.U. 
North Texas 


ROBERT K. SCHOTT, C.L.U. 
Mgr., Chicago LaSalle 


FRANK P. SHELDON, C.L.U. 
artford 


SHERWOOD L. SHULMAN, C.L.U. 
Rochester 


SIMPSON E. SPENCER, C.L.U. 
Springfield 


JACK A. STEWART, C.L.U, 
Cleveland 


JOHN E. THORNTON, C.L.U. 
Tennessee 


ROBERT C. VAN VLECK, C.L.U. 
Oklahoma City 

JOSEPH J. WARREN, C.L.U. 
Mar., New York Central 

MARK WHITE, C.L.U. 
New York Lincoln 

PHILIP K. WHITMAN, C.L.U. 
New York Uptown 

EDWARD C. WILKINS, C.L.U. 
Hartford 

JOHN G. WINTSCH, C.L.U. 
Syracuse 

R. EDWIN WOOD, C.L.U. 
San Francisco 


ALBERT J. WOODWARD, C.L.U. 
Brok. Mgr., Boston 
HOME OFFICE 


FREDERICK J. CONNOR, C.L.U. 
Area Superintendent 


RODERICK M. CROCKET, C.L.U. 
Asst. Mgr., Gr, Ins. Svce. 


WILLIAM A. HUNT, C.L.U. 
Area Superintendent 


WILLIAM B. LAUDER, JR., C.L.U. 
Asst. Mgr., Sales Training 


ROBERT M. MAC GREGOR, C.L.U. 
Mgr. of Publications 


CLIFFORD L. MORSE, C.L.U. 
Agency Vice President 


THOMAS S. MORSE, C.L.U. 
Manager and Consultant 


ALVIN H. POLLEY, JR., C.L.U. 
Area Superintendent 
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LIFE—A. & H. 
FIRE — CASUALTY OPENINGS 
Clerical To Executive Levels 


For over two decades we have de- 
voted our efforts exclusively to the 
insurance personnel placement field. 
Our operation is on a_ nationwide 
scale. 

Clients have informed us that the 
following features of our service have 
been highly satisfactory to them: 
1) Absolutely confidential 

dling all information. 

2) Discriminating referral of ap- 
plications completely in line 
with their position require- 
ments. 

3) Personal attention accorded 
each application. 

4) No contracts of any kind to 

sign. 

Most complete selection of in- 

surance positions available 

through any source in the 
country. 

6) A reasonable service charge 
that is many times paid in 
part or full by our employer 
clients. 


A POSTAL CARD WILL BRING 
“HOW WE OPERATE." 


No obligation to register. 


FERGASON PERSONNEL 


INSURANCE PERSONNEL EXCLUSIVELY 


330 S. Wells St., Chicago 6, Ill. 
Harrison 7-9040 
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It's Easy To Sell 


Business Insurance 


Manager, Life Insurance Department, John C. Weghorn Agency, Inc., 


The cub reporter at his first day on 
the job is told that the fundamentals of 
good reporting are fully to answer the 


questions: why, when, where, how and 
what ? 
These fundamentals certainly hold 


true for the insurance agent, with the 
addition of one more—how much? They 
apply to most forms of insurance—fire, 
casualty, marine and life insurance. 

Let us examine these fundamentals 
one by one to see how they apply to 
business life insurance. 


WHY? 


From a purely economic point of view, 
Business life insurance generally pro- 
duces large cases and, consequently, 
large commissions. Perhaps we could 
stop right here, but let us examine a 
few more reasons. Aside from first year 
commissions, the key man policy is al- 
most lapse proof. It has been sold for 
a definite business requirement, one that 
will continue for a long time. 

It follows that if your client was a 
key man when you sold your policy his 
value to the company will probably in- 
crease with the ensuing years, thus, the 
opportunity for additional insurance 





UNITED INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


The Fastest Growing Company of Its Kind in America 





1958 INCOME 


1958 Life Insurance 














LIFE In Force 
ACCIDENT AND HEALTH $78,209,980 $658,197,394 
HOSPITALIZATION 
1957 INCOME 1957 Life Insurance 
In Force 
$68,663,782 $645,036,963 
A 1956 INCOME 1956 Life ie Senate 
rce 
PHENOMENAL $60,647,474 $51 7, 513,247 
RECORD 1955 INCOME 1955 Life Insurance 
In Force 
$53,209,252 $480,492,046 





1954 INCOME 
$44,767,528 


1954 Life Insurance 
In Force 
$432,782,517 





1953 INCOME 
$38,390,145 


1953 Life Insurance 
In Force 


$357,303,971 





1313 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 





United has more than doubled its annual income during the 
last five years and has practically doubled its life insurance 
in force 


UNITE with UNITED 


CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 











By RicHarp J. WEGHORN 


New York City 


every few years. 

One of the last and also one of the 
best reasons why you should sell key 
man insurance is that it is far easier to 





RICHARD J. WEGHORN 


get premiums from a business than 
from an individual. 


WHEN? 


Some men specialize in business in- 
surance; others sell none, but now that 
we have seen why we should sell it the 
theme in most cases should be, “Supple- 
ment, don’t specialize.” The big pro- 
ducers sell business insurance right 
along with their regular cases. Busi- 
ness cases do not come along every day, 
but you should be alert for business 
prospects every day. 

Have you ever done an insurance sur- 
vey, policy audit, or a program on an es- 
tate plan? If so, you will undoubtedly 
uncover the business situation, if one 
exists. 

If you are a general insurance broker 
and sell fire insurance covering stock 
and fixtures, or business interruption, or 
other allied lines, you know there is a 
key man case in the offing. 

What better time to introduce the 
discussion of key-man insurance? If 
your client thinks enough about insur- 
ing his plant, machinery and _ stock 
against a loss that may never happen 
should he not give at least equal con- 
sideration to the devastating effect of 
a loss that at some time certainly will 
happen and which often results not in 
business interruption but business ter- 


mination. 
WHERE? 


Key man insurance prospects are all 
around you. It makes little difference 
whether the business is a proprietorship, 
a partnership. or a corporation. 

Your neghborhood butcher or grocer 
or service station is probably a proprie- 
torship. The owner is usually the key 
man. His business is as much a personal 
asset as anything else he owns. In the 
event of his death, his executor must 
immediately decide what to do with the 











business, and, since he has no legal 
power or right to operate the deceased’s 
business he must sell and liquidate it as 
soon as possible. The results are not 
very different. The debts of the busi- 
ness are obligations of the estate. It 
seems a bit foolish to subject the estate 
to the liabilities of the business instead 
of providing for the family. 
Partnerships are all about you—law 
firms, accountants, doctors, dentists, 
many others. Again, the surviving part. 
ner has but two alternatives, liquidation 
or reorganization and often the choice 
lies not with him but with the heirs of 


Lae 





the deceased partners, even though it 
may be against his wishes. Liquidation 
never brings a satisfactory price for the 
business and reorganization is fraught 





Background of Author 
Richard J. Weghorn has been con-f 
nected with the John C. Weghorn Agency 
since 1951. However, he enlisted in the 
Air Force that year and served for 4% 
years as a jet fighter pilot with the 5lst 
Fighter-Interceptor Group in Korea. He 
flew 54 missions and received the Air 
Medal with two battle stars. 
A graduate of Princeton University, 
he was first associated with the Home 
Insurance Company. He passed the New! 
York State brokers’ examination in De- 
cember, 1950 
Upon Mr. Weghorn’s release from ac- 
tive Air Force duty, he rejoined the 
Weghorn Agency in 1955 and was ap- 
pointed manager of its life insurance de- 
partment representing the Canada Life. 
Under his direction, this department of 
the agency has made noteworthy prog- 
ress. Mr. Weghorn’s outside affiliations 
include the Young Men’s Board of Trade 
of New York and the Executives’ Asso- 
ciation of Greater New York of which 
he is a director. 


reas: 





with complications. The choices are 
four—the survivor may take in the heirs 
as partners, take in the buyer of the 
heirs’ interest, sell out to the heirs, of 
buy out the heirs. Small corporations 
are too numerous to mention—the auto 
dealer, plumbing and heating supplies 
parts manufacturer, local contractors, 
glaziers, painters, decorators, roofers, 
et al. 

Usually you will find again that the 
owners as stockholders are the key met. 
You generally find a Mr. Inside ané 
Mr. Outside—the salesman and the mat: 
ager most probably—each making an im 
portant and vital contribution to the 
continued success of the business. Is i 
not prudent to discuss the perpetuatio 
of such an arrangement so that the sur) 
vivor can continue to make the busines 
grow? The estate interest and the sur 
vivor’s interests are diametrically of 
posed. One wants to take as much ott 
of the business as possible and the other 
wants to plow it back in for expansio! 
and growth. Can such a situation be ft 
solved? Yes, with your help. ; 


HOW? 


Many volumes have been written 
how to sell. Most of them are fis 
rate, practical books relating the & 
periences of successful men or the Psy’ 
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An investment in time 


that can pay you 
rewarding dividends! 


By training to become a CHARTERED LIFE UNDERWRITER 


you gain prestige and increase your earning opportunities ! 


or the alert and ambitious underwriter to keep pace knowledge and is able to render more valuable service 
with new trends and developments. to his company and clients. And the added self-confi- 
An excellent way to do this is by enrolling in study dence he acquires can help him substantially increase 
programs offered by the American College of Life his business. Why not make this rewarding invest- 
Underwriters—programs which can lead to the pro- _ ment in time by preparing to start CLU study pro- 
fessional designation of Chartered Life Underwriter. grams and examinations. 


New York Life 


Insurance Company 


o 
51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. | . oe co 
A MUTUAL COMPANY FOUNDED IN 1845 9° MAN 10 4 OE 
Life Insurance « Group Insurance « Annuities ~~ 
Accident & Sickness Insurance « Pension Plans 


k In the never-static insurance field it is important In this way, the conscientious agent broadens his 
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chology of selling. Pick out a tew to 
read, digest and re-read them until you 
have a familiarity with the types of busi 
ness insurance available, the uses of in 
surance in business situations—so that 
you will be able to recognize them when 
they appear. Seek them out and never 
neglect the opportunity for discussion. 
But the most important and valuable 
method of how to sell is by trying it. 
There is probably no adage that holds 
truer for a salesman than “Experience 
is the best teacher.” You do not need a 
special legal knowledge to sell business 
insurance. You merely need know the 
basic forms of business organizations 
and the problems which arise at death. 
That’s all that is necessary for discus- 
sion, Let the accountant and the law- 
yer do their jobs and earn their fees 
Usually they are delighted if you interest 
their clients in some plan which will 
provide them with additional work and 
fees. They cannot advertise and prompt 
—you can. If you really get stuck on a 
situation, see your general agent and dis- 
the situation with him. Chances 
will straighten you out in short 
and even go with you if you in- 
but above all—try business insur- 
ance—every chance you get. 


WHAT? 


This may be divided into two parts— 
what plan or business need do we cover 
and what type of policy do we use. 

As you know, the uses of business in- 
surance are almost infinite. They range 
from straight indemnity for the loss of 
a key man, through the fringe benefits 
of split dollar, deferred compensation 
and salary discontinuance to coverage of 
a mortgage or loan or funding the pur- 
chase of a business interest. 

The type of policy is often determined 
by the use for the insurance. Indemnifi- 
cation on mortgage coverage may be 
satisfied by term insurance, Retirement 
plans generally require substantial cash 
values, thus, some form of limited pay- 
ment life insurance. Often you will use 
combinations of term and Ordinary life. 
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Department Of Health, Education and Welefare 


(Continued from Page 90) 


Engineering Center, at Cincinnati, Ohio; 


and the National Institutes of Health, 
at Bethesda, Md. ; y 
The National Institutes of Health, 


principal medical research branch of the 
Service, is comprised of seven institutes 
—cancer, heart, dental research, mental 
health, neurological diseases and_ blind- 
ness, arthritis and metabolic diseases, 
allergy and infectious diseases. The 
Clinical Center, a part of the Institutes, 
is a 500-bed clinical faaility which is a 
combination laboratory and hospital to 
permit clinical study of disease and to 
complement laboratory studies. 


Office of Education 


Soaring school and college enrollments 
and new developments in industry, sci- 
ence and education provide new chal- 





The specific type will often depend 
upon our last question. 


HOW MUCH? 


Normally, a business cannot afford to 
purchase the amount of insurance it 
would like to have or even should have. 
In these cases the amount is usually 
dictated by what it can afford. 

Do not try to close for the very maxi- 
mum, but rather make it easy for them 
to buy. Once you have sold the idea 
and the need for the insurance—how- 
ever small the policy, and it is not a 
burden, you can rest assured that addi- 
tional insurance is automatic as the firms 
grow stronger financially. This is play- 
ing position for your next sale. 

In conclusion, if you will keep the 
fundamentals of why, when, where, how, 
and what in mind, on every interview, 
and you will make business insurance a 
definite part of your sales kit, I am cer- 
tain you will find it the most enjoyable, 
satisfying and financially rewarding 
part of your insurance business. 





lenges for the Department's Office of 
Education, with its continuing mandate 
from the Congress to collect statistics 
and facts, to disseminate educational in- 
formation, and otherwise to promote 
good schools and effective education 


throughout the country. 


KATHERINE OETTINGER 
Chief, Children’s Bureau 


The Office of Education has published 
a study entitled “School Property Insur- 
ance, Experiences at the State Level,” 
and will soon issue another, “School In- 
surance—Managing the Local Program.” 
Other studies planned in this series by 
the Office of Education have direct bear- 





ing on the 
companies. 
tionship of Protection and Preventive 
Programs to Insurance Rate Reduction” 


“Workmen's Compensation for School 
Districts”; and “Pupil Casualty — Acci 
dent vs. Liability Insurance for School 


Districts.” 


An article on the Social Security Ad- 
ministration is published on Page 40 of 


this edition. 
Would Not Abandon Voluntary 


Insurance 


In presenting his testimony on 
Forand bill which would amend the S:S. 


Act and Internal Revenue Code so as 
to provide insurance against the costs of 
surgical 


hospital, nursing home and 
service for persons eligible for 
and survivors insurance benefits, 


old-age 
Secre- 


tary Flemming summarized as follows: 
“We must come to grips with the 


problem of providing adequate hospital 
care for the aged. 

“The percentage of aged persons cov- 
ered by hospital insurance written by 
non-profit groups and insurance com- 
panies has increased in a very signifi- 
cant manner in recent years. 

“There is every indication that the 
percentage of aged persons covered by 
hospital insurance written by non-profit 
groups and insurance companies will 
continue to increase. 

“The enactment of a compulsory hos- 
pital insurance law would represent an 
irreversible decision to abandon volun- 
tary 
pital field and would probably mark the 


beginning of the end of voluntary insur- | 


ance for the aged in the health field gen- 
erally. 


“Instead of abandoning voluntary hos- § 


pital insurance for the aged in favor of 
compulsory insurance, every 
effort should be made to 
whether or not a plan can be developed 
that will strengthen the voluntary ap- 
proach by making adequate protection 
av: — to a larger percentage of the 
aged 








OVER 
$5 BILLION 
IN FORCE 


The London Life's 
insurance in force has 
tripled in the last ten 

years and now has 
passed the five billion 


dollar mark. 
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LONDON LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Head Office 


London, Canada 
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The most exciting word we ever heard describing our company is daring. 
Yet it isn’t really. LACOP has grown and flourished by using a sound 
structure of insurance procedures creatively and with imagination. Our 
representatives sell more, and to more prospects of every sort, because of 
LACOP’s ability to build the policy to fit the need. And LACOP is living 
evidence that an initiative-fostering organization, operating with advanced 


thinking offers the most direct assurance of continued growth. 


2101 WALNUT STREET 





@ All forms of Life Insurance ®@ Guaranteed Renewable — Accident and Sickness 














mot one of our general agents owns a yacht... 


(BUT QUITE A FEW OF THEM CAN AFFORD TO) 


If you have the feeling that 
you may be “missing the 
boat,” and if you're inter- 
ested in achieving the highest 
levels of accomplishment, 
LACOP has a great deal to 
offer you. Write for a confi- 
dential interview at your 
convenience. Address, 

Sherman J. Edelman, 


Executive Vice President. 


Life Assurance Company of Pennsylvania 


PHILADELPHIA 3, PENNA. 


® Group Life — Accident and Health 


@ Minimum Deposit Programs ® Hospitalization — Medical and Surgical @ Franchise & Association Programs 
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An Open Letter 
To the Life Insurance Business | * 








Life 

I Chi 
N today’s life insurance market, life underwriters and pitfalls that await the unwary investor. We must 
and companies are competing less with each other emphasize, frankly and affirraatively,that equity in- 
than with products and services of other industries. vestments can be a useful complement to permanent 


life insurance but cannot replace it as the foundation 


All around us we see family men spending or specu- ‘ 
for family security. 


lating with dollars which, in their own interest, should 


be reserved for family protection. Fear of inflation is That is the theme of “Investing for Family Security 
frequently given as the reason for not buying needed —Today and Tomorrow,” Home Life’s new booklet 
insurance protection. And yet, only too often this on the investment advantages of life insurance. This 
fear is more an excuse than a reason. The real reason 26-page booklet documents with case histories and 
may well be the tempting prospect of “making a financial data the fact that life insurance guarantees 
killing’ in the stock market, or the illusion that the family security that other investments can only 
equity investments are a one-way street to wealth promise. The booklet is not an attempt to “sell” 
and security. Home Life but rather the fundamental values of life 


We have a responsibility to these men and their a 


families: to bring into proper perspective the risks ‘Investing for Family Security’’ was originally in- 
tended for the exclusive use of Home Life’s field 
organization. However, the enthusiastic reactions of 





























chitietand tected our underwriters and of insurance industry leaders 
Een nee eer ee who have seen advance copies of this booklet have 
e Insurance’s Own Brand of prompted us to make it available to any life insurance 
“Inflation’”’ » hi 
SOME OF THE IDEAS eee A Pe man who requests a copy for his personal use. - 
e . . . . nl 
DISCUSSED IN iia’ he ee Our business can contribute to keeping America on hws 
_-e., ~- -_ the path of sound economic growth in many ways and of CI 
,° Are Common Stocks Really a at many levels. One of these ways is simply to sell opt 
FAMILY SECURITY” Hedge against Inflation? more life insurance, because premium dollars fight she v 
e Can the “Experts’’ Help You Make both inflation and financial instability. Another way eas 
Money in the Stock Market? is for all of us—companies and individuals—to work aan 
e The Record Made by So-Called purposefully and affirmatively at reminding the pub- merly 
“Blue Chips”’ lic of the financial facts of life. wel 
ee ; 5 : : : a the p 
_ .<m . mee “eho Second Income We believe that ‘Investing for Family Security insur 
peep PONS: is a step in the right direction. We would be gratified ~~ 
e Mutual Funds and Family Security if publications of a similar nature were made widely “ors 
e What Happens When You available by other companies, placing a large pool of has re 
‘Invest the Difference’ motivating ideas and materials at the disposal of ge 
e Life Insurance’s Unique every life Insurance Man. — ; “ge 
Investment Features If you think the ideas in ‘Investing for Family ties 
© Behind the Fine Print in Your Security” can benefit your clients and prospects, please 
Life Insurance Policy use the coupon below to request a copy (enclosing 25 
The Living Val £ Lif cents to partially cover costs of printing and mailing). Ma 
sf light ala ast As you will notice, we do not ask for your company 
Insurance pe : BE : 
e. affiliation. Our only interest is in helping you tell still Tee 
more convincingly the great story of life insurance. person 
Fee eee eee eB SB SO SB SO SB SOS SO SS OBO eee ea ee EES BeOS eSBs aeaseunaaswaanaaa = 34 l 
3 3 = 
t DEPARTMENT H ' me the ag 
| HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY } recruit 
' 253 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 8, N. Y. Bg, sess a en 
i] 
: Please send me a copy of “Investing for Family Security—Today and H President os t! 
; Tomorrow”. | am enclosing 25 cents (in stamps or coins) to partially ; ay 
1! cover the cost of printing, handling and postage. 4 work i: 
' I Here 
‘Name 1 our ag 
H : since : 
Address HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY partme 
oo | NEW YORK eng 
ity or Town State William P. Worthington John H. Evans my : 
ee ry President Vice President—Sales worker, 
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Doctors Need Insurance—Utter 


(Continued from Page 98) 


show them the marvels of the investment 
element in a life insurance contract. In 
this connection I cannot recommend too 
strongly that you obtain the book “How 
Life Insurance Can Serve You,” written 





Chicago School Children 


Hear Talks on Insurance 





LYNDA M. GROTHMAN 


Lynda M. Grothman of the Wheeler 
Tracy agency, New York Life, Chicago, 
has made dozens of talks before schools 
of Chicago and its suburbs in which she 
has explained the significance of life 
insurance. Such talks were made when 
she was chairman of Chicago Association 
of Life Underwriters’ library committee 
which is!really a school relations com- 
mittee. in some of these visits she was 
accompanied by Joy M. Luidens, for- 
merly secretary of the Chicago \Associa- 
tion. Both women say that the students 
listen intently to these discussions of 
the protection of their families by life 
insurance. Moreover, many of them ask 
intelligent questions. 

As far as The Gold Book knows the 
Chicago Association is the only under- 
writers association in the country that 
has representatives make regular visits 
to schools on this mission. 

The present chairman of the library 
committee is Joan Namyst of Equitable 
of Iowa, who has also made a number of 
these talks. 





Managerial Timber — Noyes 
(Continued from Page 108) 


learn the solutions to problems through 
personal experience. In the final anal- 
ysis they must work out the personal, 
personality and financial problems of 
the agents they supervise. They must 
recruit their own men and take them 
through basic and intermediate training 
programs. All of this is growth experi- 
ence that develops self-sufficiency. No 
manager can succeed without having 
this quality because agency management 
work is one of the loneliest jobs. 

Here are fields from which some of 
our agents brought into the business 
since 1946 worked: advertising publicity 
specialist, auditor with California De- 
partment of Welfare, petroleum chemist, 
branch manager of a chain furniture 
store, oil company credit department 
man, home office underwriting depart- 
ment clerk, general insurance sales 
worker, Boy Scout field executive and 
principal of a high school. 


by M. Albert Linton, former president 
of the Provident Mutual. This is one of 
the finest books I have come across. The 
contents are not biased but objective. 
If a physician who would “buy term 


insurance and invest the difference” will 
read several chapters, he cannot help 
but have a better realization of the mar- 
vels of the investment element in a life 
insurance policy. 


Helping Prospect “Investigate” 
Investment Trusts 


If a doctor wants to investigate invest- 
ment trusts, I have discovered one of the 


best ways is to take him to a trust offi- 
cer of a good bank and have the trust 
officer introduce him to the head of their 
investment department and explain how 
they can set up a living investment trust. 

A good trust officer recognizes the 
need for an adequate life insurance pro- 
gram, which includes the retirement in- 
come at least equal to 50% of his objec- 
tive. The trust officer is unbiased and 
the doctors know this. 

I have found that where I have been 
able to get doctors to discuss their in- 
vestment problems with a trust officer 
and the investment department of a 
trust company, I have had little trouble 


in selling them adequate life insurance. 

Doctors need a large amount of income 
disability protection. I firmly believe that 
part of the service is securing non-can- 
cellable income disability contracts for 
them. 

Doctors realize, better than most peo- 
ple, the uncertainty of life. They also 
know how few doctors reach retirement 
with anywhere near an adequate income. 
If we can prove to them that life insur- 
ance dollars are among the best and 
biggest dollars they will have at retire- 
ment, we are taking a big step in not 
only making a doctor a client, but a 
booster for investment life insurance. 
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Four Million Copies Distributed 


550 newspapers reprinted these booklets—35 million readers 


These four bocklets are the focal points of Connecticut 
Mutual Life’s Human Relations Program. Illustrated 
with cartoons, they are our contribution to helping 
people understand themselves and get along with one 
another. 

Literally thousands of individuals, organizations and 
publications, in this country and around the world, 
have distributed or reprinted these booklets for peo- 
ple they knew would be interested. Mental and public 
health officials, clergymen, physicians, educators, edi- 
tors, executives and personnel men—the list of those 
interested is endless. 


“The Worry-Go-Round” is subtitled “How to under- 
stand everyday tensions” and deals with the common 
anxiety problems of businessmen. 


Needlepoints” entertainingly illustrates problems of 
emotional tension in the routine life of a wife and 
mother. 


“Growing Pains” helps parents and all who deal with 
children and teen-agers understand how to deal with 
special problems that arise in the lives of the coming 
generation. 


“Satisfaction Guaranteed”, newest of the series, tries 
to help people understand themselves better so they'll 
be happier in their work. 


If you haven't seen these valuable, entertaining 
booklets, we shall be delighted to send them to you. 
Write to our Human Relations Program. 


Connecticut Mutual Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY « HARTFORD 
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ALLEN BAUGH 


CARL J. 


A complete history of the Hawaiian 


insurance industry would record its ac- 


tivities back to the days of Hawaii’s 
Kings and Queens, down through the 


Revolutionary period and into the Re- 
then under the American flag as 
f Hawaii and now as the 
State of Hawaii. Thus, the Hawaiian 
insurance industry is able to boast of 
operations under four forms of govern- 
ment — Monarchy, Republic, Territory 
and State. 
Vital Role of Insurance 


public, 
the Territory o 


insurance in the 
Hawaii has 

assisting 
commerce 


The role of general 
commercial development of 
been of the most vital nature, 
the growth of all forms of 
and industry. It is safe to say that 
practically every cargo carried to the 
Islands, as well as the vessels carrying 
the cargo, have been protected by some 
form ot marine insurance. Island indus- 
try itself at a very early stage sought 
the protection that insurance affords in 
the many various agricultural and com- 
mercial activities which have built Ha- 
waiian economic life. 

Fire insurance appeared early on the 
Hawaiian scene—about the end of the 
American Civil War—with several com- 
panies doing business in the Monarchy. 
Marine insurance in Hawaii began to 
be written in Honolulu shortly there- 
after. 

Many of the companies doing business 
as general agents within the State at 
the present time are direct lineal de- 
scendants of the companies’ agencies 
handling the business in its foundling 
phi Ase. 

“Companies admitted to do business in 
Hawaii, as of October 1, 1903, totalled 55 
for Fire (21 American companies); 10 
for Marine (no American companies) ; 
10 for Life (nine American companies) ; 
and five for Accident and Surety (three 
American companies). 

New classes of insurance came to Ha- 
wali as they came to other parts of the 
nation in keeping with the development 


and growth of the insurance industry 
and American commerce as a whole. 
Fire, Marine, Life, Accident and Health, 
3urglary, Liability, Plate Glass and 
Surety were all being written in 1906. 
1907 saw the first Automobile policy 
written in the Territory. Other classi- 


fications followed rapidly during the 
next decade. 
Two Historic Losses 


Illustrative of the range of coverage 
offered and the protection provided by 
the insurance industry to the community 


were two severe outbreaks of nature 
which caused heavy loss in Hawaii in 
recent years. On January 1, 1955, a 


violent wind struck the Island of Oahu. 
During the course of an afternoon and 
night, the screaming storm inflicted ex- 
tremely heavy damage to the community. 
The Hawaiian insurance industry imme- 


st 


Hawaii Long Insurance-Minded 


Industry Has Operated Under Monarchy, 


Republic, Territory and Now State 


By Cart J. ALLENBAUGH 


Hawaii Deputy Insurance Commissioner 


diately responded by securing contract- 
ing crews to re-roof and reconstruct 
homes and business structures damaged 
by this storm, When the bill was finally 
settled, it was found that insurance had 
paid out more than a half million dollars 
on some 4,500 claims filed by policy- 
holders suffering loss from the wind. 
Shortly thereafter, in February, the 
Kilauea Volcano on the big island of 
Hawaii broke out with a tremendous 
outflow of lava in the Puna area which 
ignited considerable areas of sugar cane. 


Under Hawaii’s specially written ‘ grow- 


ing cane policies,” hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars were paid on these 


This is one of the unique losses 
history of fire insurance. A 
tf dw ellings were burned 
insurance covering 


losses. 
in the 
small number of 
by the lava with 
these losses also. 


Investments in Hawaiian Economy 


As in other areas, insurance contrib- 
utes to the life and growth of Hawaii 
in many ways. An important one is rep- 








Puts You Ahead with First Colony’s 


e COMPLETE LIFE ANN 
e MULTIPLE ACCU 


UITY SECURITY PLAN 
MULATOR PLAN 


e PROTECTIVE LIFE ANNUITY 


Three new—and exclusive—p 


lans, designed to help our 


agents get ahead—through increased earning power, 


growing business. And just 


one example of the many 


insurance “firsts’ you'll find at First Colony Life. 


Opportunities for general agents in Virginia, West Virginia, 
Maryland, Delaware, South Carolina, Pennsylvania, District of 


Columbia. For details write: 


FIRST 





Meade McMillen, C.L.U. 
President 


Cotony J )/IFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office: 
Lynchburg, Virginia 


First Colony Life Building 
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resented by the substantial investments 
held by insurance companies in the Ha- 
Waiian economy. These’ investments 
have increased appreciably over the past 
few years, having jumped from a total 








New State of Hawaii’s 
Commissioner and Deputy 


Kam Tai Lee, Commissioner of Insur- 
ance and Treasurer of Hawaii, fre- 
quently visits the United States and is 
well known at meetings of National 
Association of Insurance Commissioners 
and in the Wall Street section, Born 
in Oahu he is a graduate of University 
of Hawaii. Practically all of his busi- 
ness life had been spent in the banking 


business until March 31, 1953 when he 
resigned as vice president of Liberty 
Bank in Honolulu in order to assume 


the position of Hawaii Treasurer under 
Governor Samuel Wilder King. As 
Treasurer of Hawaii he is ex-officio 
Insurance Commissioner, Commissioner 
of Securities, bank examiner and mar- 
shal of the "Treasury. He has served 
five terms as a member of the Terri- 
torial Legislature and the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

Carl J. Allenbaugh, born in Michigan, 
majored in liberal arts at Indiana Uni- 
versity, also studying law. He was dis- 
charged as first lieutenant in Marine 
Corps in 1919 at Pearl Harbor. Joining 
Prudential of America as a special agent 
he became a manager of insurance depart- 
ment of Hawaiian Trust Co., Prudential 
general agents. For a time he managed a 
new Ordinary Agency for Prudential in 
Western Massachusetts but returned to 
Hawaii. At the time he was appointed 
Deputy Insurance Commissioner he was 
with B. F. Dillingham Co., Ltd., general 
agent for West Coast Life. He was the 
first president of Life Managers Asso- 
ciation of Hawaii. 
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of a little over $19 million in 1948 to 
$197 million in 1958. These figures do 
not include the extremely heavy invest- 
ment of insurance companies in U. S. 
Government bonds, some part of which 
monies are represented nr tre U.S. 
Government’s extensive activities in Ha- 
wail. 

The record shows that this insurance 
money flows into Hawaii in proportion 
to the development of Island commer- 
cial and industrial enterprises which can 
meet the standards demanded for the 
investment of insurance dollars. 

As of the present time, the insurance 
industry in Hawaii provides occupation 
for several thousand persons represent- 
ing more than 274 insurance companies. 

Premium tax alone on 1958 premiums 
produced $1,683,269 in revenue for Ha- 
waii. ‘ 

(Continued on Page 169) 
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It’s part of living to provide for emergencies... 


: a 
TABLE FOR FRAMING 





Life Insurance for Living gets you 
over the rough spots! 


You’re better prepared for whatever the future holds 
when you have a sound life insurance program. 
Whether you meet with an unforeseen emergency or 
come face to face with some big opportunity, the nest 
egg you build up in your life insurance can come in 
mighty handy. And with N/W National’s Life In- 
surance for Living that cash fund mounts up fast. 
The living benefits of life insurance can play a big 
part in your future financial success. Remember, the 
same insurance that protects your family in the grow- 
ing-up years is a source of ready cash for cushioning 


misfortunes, taking advantage of opportunities. And 
in your later years this same accumulated fund can 
make your retirement enjoyable. 

Let your N/W National agent tell you more about 
the advantages of Life Insurance for Living! 


N/W NATIONAL 


ife Insurance for Living 


NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. © 1959 


(Reproduction of an advertisement which appeared nationally earlier this year) 
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Specialists 
for 
INSURANCE 
PLACEMENT 
SERVICE! 


Many Companies, and 
many individuals all over 
America have found that 
our more than 20 years of 
Insurance Recruiting experi- 
ence gives us the EDGE on 
Insurance Placements—in all 
lines of the business. 


Contact us in confidence. 
No obligation of course. 


"From Trainee To Executive” 


VAVAYV 


CITY COMPUTING PLACEMENT 
PAUL S. MILLER, MANAGER 
320 Penn Square Bidg., Phila. 7, Pa. 
LOcust 8-1163 LOcust 8-1164 














The Qualities of a 
Good Salesman 


By Puitip C. BELBER 
General Agent, Continental Assurance Co., Newark, N. J. 


What actually makes up a salesman 
and whi at qualities must he have to win 
success? Having in mind particularly 
new men coming into the business, I 
have listed below the friendly advice 
and counsel which I would give these 
newcomers. In brief, I feel that confi- 
dence, pride in work, enthusiasm, faith, 
objective, sincere interest in people and 
knowledge of product are the most im- 
portant ingredients for success in insur- 
ance salesmanship. 


A Trigger Word 


In the insurance business we term 
ourselves agents or brokers rather than 
salesmen but all producers are salesmen. 
As an insurance agent, we think of the 
word “benefit” probably more often 
than other salesmen, This word should 
be engraved in our minds, always on 
the tip of our tongues, because what we 
are trying to do is to sell an individual 
something that benefits him, his family, 
his business. From that sale, he a'so 
benefits himself. It is a trigger word to 
buying action. 

Another important word to a sales- 
man is “confidence.” Confidence in him- 
self, his future, his family, the business 
world and the nation’s future. 


Must Be Able to Grow Excited 


A good salesman must have plenty of 
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A national leader in the non-cancellable 





disability field. 


A well-equipped, competitive life insur- 


ance underwriter. 


A sound group carrier with exceptional 


plans both for employers of 10-24 people 


and those larger. 


The Paul Revere Life Insurance Company 


WORCES 


TER « MASSACHUSETTS 


Canadian Home Office: 
Hamilton, Ontario 


PHILIP C. BELBER 


drive and the best way to sell the next 
policy is right after he closes a sale. 
He must be excited about what he is 
selling, what it will do for the client, be 
excited about the company and its prod- 
ucts. If he can bubble over, can stimu- 
late the prospect, as well as himself, he 
will sell. He must have faith in his 
company and its officials, and in its 
underwriting department. Faith shines 
out, helps wins confidence. 

A good salesman must always have 
a goal, forever striving for greater 
things, bigger records, more earnings. 
He must grow or become stagnant. 

He must be hungry—not for some- 
thing to eat, but that great, deep, pene- 
trating hunger that exhilarates him—a 
hunger to succeed and to excel; to be 
a better salesman, more prospects, as 
well as more sales. 

A good salesman has a keen interest 
in his prospects, his competitors, his 
community. He thinks always of new 
opportunities. 


Importance of Knowledge 


The most essential quality in an in- 
surance salesman’s makeup is “knowl- 
edge.” Without it, he falls by the way- 
side. Knowledge of what the rate book 
contains, of the insurance business as a 
whole, of taxation matters. He must 
continually learn by reading, attending 
meetings, qualifying for conventions in 
order to learn more about his business. 
He must appreciate the many good 
things he already has, learn to use all 
facilities available to him, not just a 
few. As a merchandiser he must know 
what and where to sell and to whom. 

A good salesman is always looking for 
new prospects. Give me an agent who 
has a list of 500 names from which he 
draws year after year, is static, and 
eventually I will show you a man who 
will dry up. But a salesman who either 
sells or discards “prospects” froin his 
list and every day adds a new name, 
there you have a successful agent. An 
agent must have an original mind with 
definite presentations for all circum- 
stances stored away in little “cubby 
holes.” Pet expressions used success- 
fully in previous closings should always 
be on the tip of his tongue, but he must 





also know the right place to use them. 
Pride in Merchandise, Self and Company 

A salesman must have pride in his 
merchandise, in himself, in his company, 
pride in his personal makeup, appear- 
ance and vocabulary. A salesman should 
not take anything for granted. A sale 
is not made until the agent has secured 
an application and a check, also an ex- 
amination. He should not hesitate to 
ask his client for a premium payment 
when he is through, and should succeed 
in getting a man to a doctor. 


wa frat can asc ce 


Philip C. Belber 


Mr. Belber has been with Continental 
Assurance for 37 years. He was a 
home office employe for 23 years, five of 
which were as superintendent of agen- 
cies in the eastern department at New 
York. For the past 15 years he has 
been general agent in Newark, N. J., an- 
nually ranking high on the company’s 
roll of leading agencies. Twice he has 
been president of the general agents and 
managers association of Continental As- 
surance, and currently he is on board 
of directors of the association. 














Every client sold should be a source 
of prospects. An agent should net be 
satisfied to close his book when a man 
has purchased a policy. Does his wife 
have insurance? Do the children? Jf 
a business man has been written, Cves 
he have a partnership or corporation 
insurance? 

Small Policies Important 

No agent shou! d feel he is of too large 
Stature to write small policies. At one 
time in their lives nearly all big buyers 
were small buyers. And it is the small 
buyer of today who becomes the big one 
of tomorrow. If he is ignored by the 
agent of today, the buyer will do the 
ignoring at a later and more successful 
period of his life. 

An intelligent agent should know 
when to stop selling. To give a $100,000 
presentation to a $5,000 prospect is a 
mistake. 

A good agent recognizes his limita- 
tions. He mustn’t overstep his bounds 
in recommendations to clients, account- 
ants, attorneys. He should co-operate 
with all, but not try to be jack-of-all- 
trades. If he does he may be accused 
of practicing law. In brief, an agent 
should be master of his fate. The dif- 
ference between success and failure is 
how well he prepares himself as a sales- 
man, how conscious he is in relationship 
with both client and company. 





Institute of Life Insurance 


(Continued from Page 17) 


out the economy and by the increasing 
complexities of all social-economic af- 
fairs, which make it both more urgent 
and more difficult to understand the role 
of a business and its services to the indi- 
vidual, the family and the community. 
Why Insurance Story Must be 
Constantly Told 

The Institute staff takes the long look 
ahead, with plans for intensified, not 
slackening, effort, knowing that ‘there 
is a constant turnover of publics, both 
as to physical make-up and as to atti- 
tudes stemming from changing condi- 
tions. 

The work of the next five to ten 
years is of great importance because of 
the new publics to whom the repeatedly- 
told story of life insurance will be new. 
In five years’ time, for instance, there 
may well be some 20,000,000 new faces 
in the mature audience, persons to whom 
the life insurance story has not been told 
—in ten years’ time 40,000,000 new faces. 
Thus, the story must be continuously 
told and retold, always slanted to the 
changing conditions and circumstances of 
a rapidly changing world.That makes the 
job of the Institute in the decade ahead 
of even greater import than that of the 
decade past, according to the Institute 
leaders. (This is an undertaking that is 
never ended, but is continuous. 
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Princeton (35) and Yale (34) see eye-to-eye 
on retirement plan for Taylor Drug Stores 
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Bennett Cerf and Henry Moyer, Jr. collaborate 
on a Profit Sharing Plan for Random House 


Meeting and working sith interesting men bike Rennett 
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Dick Weldon discusses a *50,000 increase 
in business insurance for Parker-Soper, Architects 
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_ ADS have appeared recently in leading 
college alumni magazines throughout the coun- 
try. They demonstrate the scope of the service 
performed by a New England Life agent. You 
will agree, we hope, that they encourage a broader 
appreciation of the varied uses of life insurance, 
and add to the stature of the life underwriter in 
the eyes of a prime market. New England Life has 
been advertising to this market since 1941. 


alpine people 
He meets top-level people like President Robert S. A BETTER LIFE FOR You 
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THE COMPANY THAT FOUNDED MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE IN AMERICA — 1835 
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Lost Legs Two Days Before Armistice 


Edward L. Duplantier Was Shot in Tank Battle; Travels 
Southern Louisiana as General Agent, 


Kansas City Life 


Despite the loss of both of his legs 
during the war, Edward L. Duplantier, 
general agent in New Orleans for Kan- 
sas City Life, is able to work effectively 
in insurance and enjoy life. Asked by 
THE GoLp Book to tell how he operates, 
Mr. Duplantier gave the following ac- 
count: 


“On April 30, 1945, I was a tank com- 
mander of a medium tank in Munich, 
Germany. Our tank received a direct 
hit from a German 88, At this time both 
of my legs were blown off just above the 
knee. After 17 months in several of the 
general hospitals in the States, I was 
discharged September 13, 1946. October 
1, 1946, I went to work for a real estate 
firm in their field office. On February 1, 
1946, I was married; September, 1947, 
I entered Loyola University of the 
South, New Orleans. I completed one 
year, then entered summer school and 
completed my second year of accounting. 
I did not return to college in Septem- 


ber; this is when I entered life insur- 
ance 
“IT have been very fortunate that 1 


“learned quite well how to use my artifi- 
cial legs. I have been able to do almost 
everything that I did before I lost my 
legs (with some exceptions, of course). 
I have an automobile that is equipped 
with hand control, so have no problem 





driving. I travel the whole Southern 
part of the state. 

“T left the company I had started with 
and in December, 1951, became asso- 
ciated with Kansas City Life as an agent 
until January, 1959, at which time I was 
appointed general agent for the South- 
ern part of Louisiana. 

“The outlook for the future is very 
bright, as my agency is growing, and I 
have several new agents that are about 
to complete their training and who will 
add to the production of our organiza- 
tion. 

“T feel very fortunate to be associated 
with the Kansas City Life as they not 
only gave me a chance as an agent, but 
also had enough faith in me to appoint 
me general agent. I hope a can justify 
their faith in me. 

Mr. Duplantier, who is 35 years old, is 
married and has three sons, Ed., Jr., 11 
Chris, 6, and Bryan 4 months. He is one 
of ten children, all living. 


His Brother Completes 
the Story 














From his brother, A. J. Duplantier, 


Jr., The Gold Book received a letter of 


COMPARE... 


RATE for RATE, You'll see that | 





EDWARD L. DUPLANTIER 


that it is repro- 
its entirety. 


interest 
almost in 


such human 
duced herewith 


“My brother in his letter to The Gold 
Book forgot to tell you that after he had 
been hit he jumped out of his burning 
tank without realizing that his legs had 
been severed; and that he lay in the 
snow for the remainder of the day and 
well into the night (almost ten hours) 
waiting for help to arrive, or to die, 
whichever came first. During those ten 
hours he used the heat from the burning 
tank to warm his mutilated body. When 
the Germans caught sight of him, he 
was shot at with small arms. This hap- 
pened many times during the night until 
two men from the 45th Division came 
out into the inferno with a_ stretcher 
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BEFORE YOU 
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and brought Eddie back to the friendly 
lines. 

“He forgot to tell you that he refused 
to notify me about the injury (and 
was in the same theatre of combat) be- 
cause, on an earlier chance meeting, | 
had described some of the dangerous 
situations I had been in and he didn’t 
want to worry me any more than I had 
been. He dian’t teil you tnat this un- 
fortunate accident occurred just two days 
before the armistice was signed, and 
that it was his first skirmish with the 
enemy; nor that in the hospital, even 
though he had lost some 75 pounds, he 
was the life of the ward and was the 
inspiration for many men gaining the 
determination to live. 

“Ed Duplantier is extremely well liked 
and admired by the many who know 
him for his pleasant smile and friendly 
manner and recognize him by his com- 
paratively effortless stride which he has 
mastered in the past decade. He never 
complains about his own problem, yet is 
vary sympathetic to others in much less 
trouble. He visits hospitals frequently to 
demonstrate to despairing patients who 
had lost one leg that life can be worth 
living. These demonstrations have been 
the cause of many taking a new lease on 
life. : 

“He forgot to tell you how much fun 
he has out of life, how many people in- 
vite him to be in their company just be- 
cause he has a contagious laugh and 
seems to enjoy everything that is said; 
how he water skis (yes, believe it or 
not), using the disc, how he can float on 
the water, how he often attempts to 
dance at parties, either in a wheel chair 
or by having his wife move around him 
from the standing position. (Dancing, 
incidentally, was a diversion in which he 
excelled betore the war, and one which 
he misses extremely.) 

“These are some of the things about 
Eddie that ke failed to mention, that I 
thought would make ‘his story a little 
more realistic and correct.” 
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is an outstanding buy today! 





ANNUAL PREMIUMS PER $1,000 


ANNUAL PREMIUMS PER $10,000 — Minimum Policy $5,000 





























Term Term Term Term 
Temporary Temporary Temporary Temporary 
5 Yr. Term 5 Yr. Term 10 Yr. Term Sir. Marteace Or. Mortyece | 25 vr. Mortgage a0 + mand 
AGE 1Yr. a Renewable & Non Renewable Non-Renewable Insurance Plan | Insurance Plan Insurance Plan tnomranes Plan 
Min. $5,000 | Min. $5,000 Min. $25,000" Min, $5,000 pe gg Te “an “— —_ 
30 $ 5.08 |$ 5.23|$ 4.24 |$ 4.84 | $ 40.18 | $ 43.24] $ 45.62 | $ 50.98 
35 5.52 5.90 4.59 5.88 47.58 52.83 57.08 65.48 
40 6.71 7.46 5.74 7.84 61.56 69.88 76.66 89.35 
45 8.83 10.03 7.51 11.02 84.23 97.07 | 107.58 126.20 
50 12.29 14.21 10.97 16.04 120.23 139.66} 155.54 























LESTIRALE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office: New York 17, N. Y. 





OF NEW YORK 


Plus $7.50 Annually Per Policy Regardless of Amount 
HENRY LEVINE AGENCY, General Agent 
15 EAST 40TH STREET, NEW YORK 
- MUrray Hill 9-4214 
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ANNUAL PREMIUMS PER $1,000 ANNUAL PREMIUMS PER $10,000 — Minimum Policy $5,000 


Term Term Term Term 
Temporary Temporary Temporary Temporary 
income Policy | Income Policy Income Policy Income Policy 
5 Yr. Term 5 Yr. Term 10 Yr. Term 15 Yr. Mortgage} 20 Yr. Mortgage | 25 Yr. Mortgage | 30 Yr. Mortgage 
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Plus $7.50 Annually Per Policy Regardiess of Amount 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


HOME OFFICE. 355 LEXINGTON AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y., MU 7-1920 


GENERAL AGENCY OPPORTUNITIES AVAILABLE IN: Connecticut, Delaware, District of Columbia, Florida 
(except Dade, Broward and Palm Beach Counties), New York and Pennsylvania. 


Communicate with: MURRAY APRIL, Director of Agencies. 
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Agents Give Companies 
Their Visibility 


Personify the Company in Community Where It Can Be 
Recognized and Communicated With 


By T. J. Ross 
Of Ivy Lee & T. J. Ross, New York City 


One of most astute observers in the business area is T. J. Ross, senior partner of 
Ivy Lee & T. J. Ross, New York City’s leading public relations firm. It represents a 
long list of ‘major business institutions. Asked to speak before the Group Millionaires 
Club of the Equitable Society during its recent hundredth anniversary celebration in New 
York he gave the following estimate of the position in the community of the life 


insurance salesman. 


I have noted that an elite corps such 
as you are has been subjected in recent 
years to a great deal of research, exam- 
ination, analysis and speculation as to 
what makes a Million Dollar producer 
tick. The results of this kind of study 
are truly fascinating from a public rela- 
ations point of view. I would like to 
give you some interpretive observations 
on the findings as I would apply them to 
men and women who have won the suc- 
cess in selling life insurance which has 
come to you, 


How Public Forms Its Insurance 
Impressions 


Nearly every Equitable Society policy- 
holder gets his impressions of the com- 
pany, and the insurance business itself 
from his contact with someone in the 
field. Ithas been truly said that insurance 
—the product—as a public relations me- 
dium, enriches every customer. It is 


also true that the Society does not sell 
insurance. You do. You stand between 
the policyholder and the Society. 

It is in your hands to make effective 
or otherwise the Society’s services, its 
reputation, its planning, its advertising, 
its public relations policies and prac- 
tices. None of these activities can do 
your job. They can only help you to 
do it; perhaps make it easier for you to 
do it. The job itself, the contract, the 
sale, as you know, is largely a personal 
affair based upon faith in you and in the 
product and service you offer, and upon 
your salesmanship. 

You are the ones who personify the 
company in the community where the 
Society, as such, is not present. You are 
the ones who bring the Society to the 
public in such a way that it can be re- 
cognized and communicated with You 
are the ones who translate the necessary 
bigness of the company into the warm, 





Jean Raeburn, N.Y. 
THOMAS J. ROSS 


friendly terms of personal interest in 
people—people, incidently, whose image 
of an insurance company might other- 
wise be something quite different. 

You give the company visibility. You 
are the ones whose integrity, standing, 
articulate knowledge of the business in 
the community may be the most impor- 
tant and effective bulwark against un- 
friendly legislation or ill-conceived regu- 
lation. 


Qualifications of Fine Agents 


Here are some qualifications I note 
possessed by such men and women as I 
am addressing: 

Wisdom that comes from training, 
study, and fine natural mental equipment 
—the kind of wisdom that makes good 
judgment and inspires confidence. 

Patience that comes from dealing with 


persons who sometimes do not thor- 
oughly appraise all their own needs or 
desires, and who must be frankly in. 
formed, who must be led by the hand to 
sound conclusions and decisions. 


Humility that concedes that one man 
does not know it all. Respect for the 
other man’s opinions, for his dignity, 
his integrity, and for his right to differ. 

Courage to advise soundly, even in 
the face of differing opinion—the cour- 
age to lose a sale rather than make one 
that is unwise. 


Patriotism—good citizenship—partici- 
pation in community affairs. 


Making friends easily and _ holding 


them. 


To top it all—to use an overworked 
term—liking people! Enthusiasm for 
helping them with their living prob- 
lems, 


Passing on Lessons Learned in the Past 


As leading producers, you and your 
associates in the service of life insur- 
ance in your own communities signify 
what the Society really is. It is people— 
not new buildings, nor the hum of elec- 
tronic machines, nor the number and 
growth of policyholders, nor the pay- 
ments to beneficiaries, nor the assets and 
reserves of the Society—that have made 
this centennial possible. 


Man, you know, is unique in an im- 
portant respect. He is able to pass 
along from one generation to another 
the lessons of learnings; to accumulate 
knowledge and build upon it for tomor- 
row. 


You have succeeeded because of what 
you are and what you do, and because 
of people who came before you; and the 
people who come after you, will suc- 
ceed as you pass along their lessons 
modified by your own experience. You 
represent the accumulated wisdom of 
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Then it’s performance you'll get from the 
Federal Life Insurance Company. 


When you go shopping for a new car or 
a new television set, you look for perform- 


ance, 


When you attend a movie or a live 


concert — you’re looking for top perform- 


ance, 


Industry looks for performance out 


of their. men* and machines. Should’’it™ be 
any .different in the field of insurance? 


Whether you sell Federal. Life..policies. or 
whether you are buying one, you can look’ to 
Federal for the best performance.in. the. field. 


IF IT'S PERFORMANCE YOU WANT... 


Federal Life Agents can render top per- 
formance because they have the best sales 
tools available in. the industry... They render 
the best performance because their policies 


are ahead of the.-times. 


And,.-Federal Life’s 


up-to-date methods in their. home office as- 
sures agents of prompt dependable perform- 


‘ance to all policyholders, 


If you're tired of Home Office tie-ups, 
you.can look to. Federal Life for the best 
performance-anywhere in the field of Life’or 


Accident»and Health insurance, — 
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new 
under the 





No company stands still—it forges 


ahead or it drops back, 


The consistent 88-year record of growth 

of the Sun Life Assurance Company of Canada 
is evidence that it continues to forge ahead. 
Contributing to this progress is its readiness to 
adopt worthwhile new ideas in all phases of 

its operations. Its new, easy-to-read 

policy contracts and its recent additions to 


an already wide range of life insurance 





and savings plans are two of many examples. 


SUN LIFE OF CANADA 
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Some New Books On Successful Selling 


Selling, the most competitive art in 
business, has produced a bevy of gener- 
ous practitioners who are ever ready to 
share the secrets of their success and 
each year sees a batch of books telling 
how they do it. This willingness to de- 
scribe how they overcome sales resist- 
ance is not confined to the authors of 


these books; the volumes are replete 


with examples from other successful 
salesmen explaining their methods. 
Among recent “how to succeed” books 
are “Inside Secrets of Selling,” by Jack 
Wardlaw, published by Fleet Publishing 
Co., New York City ($3.50); 
four published by Prentice-Hall, 
Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: “Tested Meth- 


ods of Successful Selling,” by Charles B. 


and these 


Inc., 


Roth; 
Charles A. Cerami; 
Handbook” by Roy Alexander and Wil- 
Each is 


“Stop Hiding From Success,” by 
“Direct Salesman’s 
lie Gayle’s “Power Selling.” 
priced at $4.95. 

There is much fascinating material in 
these books, valuable not only to the 
professional salesman, since all of us 
are salesmen in a sense, even though the 


only product we may have to sell is our- 
selves in our individual spheres of ac- 
tivity. They contain interesting anec- 
dotes by top-flight salesmen and by well 
known figures in public life and in the 
entertainment and sports worlds. 


THE GoLtp Book, with permission 
from Fleet Publishing Co. and Prentice- 
Hall, 


from these books. 


Inc., gives the following excerpts 





Inside Secrets of Selling 


By Jack WarDLAW 


The salesman must be able to forget 
himself. He is not important as far as 
the prospect is concerned, except for his 
knowledge in his field. 


Sell the 5 wee Fhe le 


A salesman’s greatest need is to have 
an interview under favorable circum- 


stances. So first sell the interview. How 
many salesmen, for instance, can sell a 
man in a store who is busy waiting on a 


customer ? 

Some salesmen go in person to a pros- 
pect to ask for a time when they may 
have an interview. Here is an experience 
I had several years ago. Early one Satur- 
day evening I called at a prospect’s house 
as he was taking a bath. When he 
stepped out of his shower and went into 
his bedroom and on into the living room 
and saw me he wondered what kind of a 
salesman would be calling Saturday 
night just before supper. I could tell by 
the frown on his face that he expected 
me to start selling him something. 

But instead I told him I had come to 
ask for an appointment to have lunch 
with him some day the next week. I 
told him that I had heard a lot of nice 
things about him and wanted to meet 
him. His frown changed to a placid ex- 
pression and then to a smile. And when 
I named a date and time he said, “Fine,” 
and told me how to find his office. 

I sometimes make two or three calls 
late in the afternoon or evening just to 
sell interviews. At those calls I don’t 
try to talk life insurance; I say only that 
I want the opportunity of talking further 
under favorable circumstances to ex- 
change ideas. I have never yet been re- 
fused an interview when I used this pro- 
cedure. It shows the prospect I think a 
lot of his time and as a result he is 
receptive. 


siden ye ee 
the Postive 


What is genius? It is only the power 
of making continuous efforts. The line 
between failure and success is so fine 
that we scarcely know when we pass it; 
so fine that we are often on the line and 
do not know it. 

How many men have thrown up their 
hands at a time when a little more ef- 
fort, a little more patience, would have 
achiev ed success? As the tide goes clear 
out, so it comes clear in. In business. 
sometimes, prospects may seem darkest 
when really they are on the turn. A little 
more persistence, a little more effort, 
and what seemed hopeless failure may 
turn to glorious success. 


There is no failure except in no long- 
er trying. There is no defeat except 
from within, no really insurmountable 
barrier save our own inherent weakness 
of purpose. 

Speak well of people. You will never 
prove yourself superior by kicking some 
absent person in the face. You build 
yourself and your reputation by appre- 
ciation, not depreciation. 

Be proud of your job. If you are a 
member of an essential profession with a 
high contribution to make to American 
business, remember nothing begins until 
a sale is made. 

Study great salesmen. Don’t imitate 
them. Take from them whatever par- 
ticular techniques you can use, and learn 
primarily the courage to be yourself as 
they are themselves. 


Dh, Vihoah Jon 


In today’s rush and roar, the success- 
ful man or woman is the one who has 
learned to budget his or her time—the 
one who has learned to do the most im- 
portant things first and other things as 
soon as possible. 

Time is just a sales tool. Knowing 
when to do a thing is just as important 
as knowing how to do it. For example, 
when is the best time to write a follow- 
up letter to a prospect? Why, it is right 
after you have had in interview with 
him, when the discussion is still fresh in 
your mind and when you remember his 
attitude and reactions. 


Simple Closing 


Simple selling was used in the ex- 
planation to a corporation as to why 
they can’t deduct the premium for the 
insurance policy on a “key” man from 
their income tax. The salesman said: “It 
would be like swapping an orchard for 
an apple. If you could deduct the pre- 
mium you pay, which is the apple or the 
product of the orchard, at the little end, 
it wouldn’t be tax- free at the big end, 
which is the face of the policy (the 
orchard), payable at death.” 

A prominent attorney told me that he 
didn’t know that the corporation could 
receive the proceeds, income tax- free, 
from a life insurance policy owned by 
the corporation on the life of a “key” 
man. The public just doesn’t know these 
things. We who are salesmen just ex- 
plain our product, simply. 

Many sales are lost because the pros- 
pect will not admit that he doesn’t un- 
derstand the salesman, for fear that the 
salesman will think he is not as smart 
as he should be. The salesman should 
never ask, “Do you understand me?” 
because his prospect will always answer 


“Yes” rather than have his pride hurt. 
The salesman should say instead, “Do 
I make myself clear?” and then repeat 
his proposition in slow, simple terms. 
One of my most powerful helps in 
closing is to make a suggestion to one 
of the officials of a corporation or a 
partnership concerning insuring someone 
in the firm, and then wait either until 
after lunch or for a day or two and go 
back to this same person and say, “Mr. 
Prospect, that idea of yours about in- 


suring your ‘key’ man, or your partner, 
is a good one. Will you give me per- 
mission to have him examined some time 
this week so that you can look at one 
of our sample contracts?” You will be 
amazed how often this will work, be- 
cause human beings are often prone to 
grasp the ideas of another and after a 
short time accept them as their own. 
Plant an idea; then go back shortly 
afterward and give your prospect credit 
for having thought of it himself. 


Tested Methods of Successful Selling 


By Cuartes B. RotH 


Let’s say our only problem with a cer- 
tain prospect is his indifference. He just 
doesn’t care what you say, what you do, 
who you are, what you are selling. You 
can’t talk against indifference. You can’t 
sell over it. You have to overcome it. 
But how? Rely upon something that 
fills the eye. Never begin an interview 
without showing your prospect some- 
thing, placing something in his hands. 

You need an airtight approach device, 
something to say, something to do that 
gets attention. Does your Presentation 
appeal to two great areas in which in- 
difference has no existence? 

The first of these is self-interest. We 
are none of us indifferent when our self- 
interest is impinged upon, when our lives 
are involved, when our special interests 
are appealed to, when we see ourselves 
in the exact center of the picture the 
salesman is drawing with his words. 

Second important area is that of curi- 
osity. No need to kid ourselves—we are 
all curious, and when a salesman arouses 
our curiosity, he has us then and there. 


5 | as What You 
Give _ 


“As a salesman I think we ought to 
cut one word out of our vocabularies,” 
a salesman friend of mine said, and I 
asked him which word. Was I surprised 
when he nominated the word “get”? Yes, 
I think I was. 

“We salesmen all talk about getting— 
getting an order, getting business, and 
so forth,” he explained. “Why do we not 
talk about giving? For we do give, you 
know.” 

Maybe you wonder what a salesman 
has to give. My friend explained: “We 
have the gift of praise. A salesman can 
always give that and there’s not a man 
alive who doesn’t like to receive it. Give 
praise if you want friends. 

“We have service to give. People ap- 
preciate it and of all human beings, sales- 
men are in the best position to give it. 
We have consideration to give. It isn’t 
id shown by salesmen, but it should 

e. 


“We have the gift of inspiration. Not 
only salesmen become downcast; pros- 
pects do, too. They like salesmen who 
can lift them out of their rut, out of 
their disappointments, out of their 
dreams that have gone sour. Salesmen 
who can inspire their prospects get the 
prospect’s gift of business or money in 
return.” 

He outlined two more gifts: Conces- 
sion, yielding to the other person in little 
things, and of gratitude, which every 
human being yearns for all his life. 


Selling fo More by Ohne 


At some time during your life you are 
going to have to sell a group, a board, 
a committee, and so forth, in order to 
gain some end you desire. You will ap- 
preciate knowing, I am sure, the tested 
technique by which master negotiators, 
trial lawyers, top salesmen, ministers 
and others, handle groups and mold 
them to their own way of thinking. 

Handling a group of prospects is a 
little different from handling and _ per- 
suading one person. And that is why 
some otherwise able salesmen found 
trouble here. With one prospect they 
are very effective; with a group, im- 
potent. 

When you sell to a group, rernember 
that some members are more important 
than others. These are the leaders. Lead- 
ers are the important factors in influ- 
encing the group, but even the lowliest 
member cannot be slighted. What the 
skilled salesmen do is to let their eyes 
catch the eye of every person, hold it 
momentarily, then go on to another. In 
this way they give the impression they 
re everyone as important. 

As they go along, these skilled group 
salesmen try to ascertain the leader or 
leaders. This person may be chairman 
or president or it may be someone else. 
When they discover the real leader, they 
treat him as they do the others, only 
with a little more attention. They catch 
his eye oftener, hold it longer. 

Another thing they do is to call each 


(Continued on Page 142) 
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Stop Hiding From Success 
By Cuaries A. CerAmi 


Whether you have a little more ability 
than the next fellow or a little less, you 
have far more than you will ever use. 
How much progress and happiness you 
are able to show depends very little on 
what assets nature gave you and almost 
entirely on what you do with them. The 
man who excuses poor performance on 
the basis that he is less talented than 
others is like a man who won't build a 
house on his five acres of land because 
a neighbor owns ten acres. 

The most abundant riches anyone can 
possess are locked within you. But riches 
are only “purchasing power.” Unless 
used, they are worth less than nothing. 

Unless you spend your gold, it is so 
much lead. 


World ’ ae Words: 


The worst thing about an excuse is 
what it does to its maker. Once let your- 
self get into the habit of explaining away 
your failures, and a long series of the 
same is all you are probably headed for. 

The determination that deadlines will 
be met, that commitments will be car- 
ried out—this is not just a success for- 
mula. It is a health secret, a tonic that 
peps up your whole system. : 

Most of the things we say we “can’t” 
do are just a hair’s breadth away from 
easy accomplishment. But what is needed 
to give you that tiny extra “something?” 
Simply the habit of getting done what 
you set out to do and never making an 
excuse. 

Sure, you'll fail from time to time. If 
you find an excuse for the setback, you 


are half lost. Even if a perfectly won- 
derful explanation — an unshakeably 
valid one—is at the tip of your tongue, 
ignore it. Say instead, “I failed. But it 
won’t happen again.” 


¢ Daily Yritation 


Using the “profit motive” principle 
doesn’t call for eliminating all the in- 
tangibles from your business day. It 
doesn’t mean you should become emo- 
tionless and unfeeling. But it does re- 
quire throwing away some of the ex- 
pensive luxuries that cost far more than 
they are worth to anybody. 

Perhaps the worst of these, the one 
that saps energies, shortens life and pro- 
duces nothing of value, is irritation— 
annoyance over petty things and person- 
al animosities. 

Think about the times when you your- 
self become annoyed with others. Isn’t 
it almost always because you expected 
as a must some kind of behavior that 
was actually optional with that other 
person? 

For instance, you may find yourself 
disqualified from taking a very desirable 
business trip across the country because 
your boss decides to go instead. In- 
stinctively you feel yourself becoming 
angry inside; several good reasons come 
to mind that prove your chief’s decisions 
to be wrong and selfish. 

Even allowing for the possibility that 
your reasoning is right, isn’t anger out 
of place here? You were expecting to 
get the trip because you expected the 
boss to act along the course that suited 
you. If, instead, he acts in his own in- 
terest—even assuming that he is being 


Direct Salesman’s Handbook 


By Roy ALEXANDER 


Investing in people pays richer divi- 
dends than the most sky-rocketing block 
of stock. : 

Start your investment now. It’s simple. 
Take an inventory of the people you 
know. Make up a file card for each 
name, address and telephone number. 
List customers who have become friends. 
Put down military-service and school 
chums. Log business associates, fratern- 
al acquaintances, neighbors. 

hen you’ve listed everyone you 
know, take a look at it. Is it enough? 
Is it as many as you'd like? No. You 
can never have enough friends. 

Now that you’ve started your list, keep 
it up. Add to it. How do you make new 
friends? There are many ways, all 
keyed to the word giving. : 

Giving makes friends. You give an 
interesting hour of conversation, fur- 
nishing information or amusement to the 
other person. Or you do him a favor. 
You congratulate him on a recent ac- 
complishment. You present a small gift 
to his child. Never hesitate to spend 
money on gifts. It always comes back 
to you many times over. Giving solidifies 
old friends and creates new ones. 

Giving is a Christmas card, a birthday 
wish, a note of sympathy. Each of these 
actions will help you add to your People 
Investment ‘file. 


Ie When fo Stop 


A young direct salesman makes a good 
presentation, the customer is convinced, 
it looks like the sale is in the bag. But 
then—suddenly—he finds himself out in 
the cold with an unsigned order blank in 
his hand. 

Why? He didn’t know when to stop 
talking! 

When the customer gets ready to buy 
—no matter when that is—stop right 


there and get the order. 

Bill Payne found this out the hard way 
He sells advertising specialties to busi- 
nessmen. 


Bill called on George Roundtree, a 
prosperous service station operator. Bill 
didn’t know it, of course, but Roundtree 
had been thinking of buying advertising 
calendars. So he was already sold, really. 

“T’d like to show you this line of ad- 
vertising specialties,” Payne said. Round- 
tree, servicing a car, agreed. 

“T have been thinking of ordering 
some calendars,” he said. Here was the 
tip-off. Here was a customer who wanted 
to buy. He was asking to sign the order. 
But Payne missed the cue that a more 
experienced salesman would have 
snapped up. Payne went into his regular 
sales talk. 


Roundtree, not a patient man, listened 
for a few minutes. Another car drove 
in and he was off to sell gasoline. When 
he came back—evidently irritated by the 
motorist over a minor point—his entire 
attitude had changed. 

“Well, I won’t do it now,” he told 
Payne. “T’ll wait till later.” Payne lost 
the sale. 

Later, when Roundtree was in a better 
mood, another direct salesman dropped 
in. Roundtree mentioned his calendar 
interest. The salesman pulled out his 
samples—and wrote the order. He knew 
when to stop talking and start writing. 

Always watch for buying signals. Per- 
haps your customer is already sold. May- 
be the last salesman’s talk has been 
sinking in. Never show surprise if the 
customer wants to buy immediately. Act 
as if you expected it. Merely start writ- 
ing the order. 

Never be alarmed if your sales talk 
fails to work out in its classic style. A 
sales talk is a tool. Its work is done 
when the customer says “Yes,” 


truly selfish—why should you be re- 
sentful ? 

A calm, unruffled, tolerant attitude can 
be cultivated almost at once if you avoid 
any mental prediction of how others are 


going to behave. When you expect a 
certain way of acting, you are actually 
deciding that’s the proper behavior. You 
haven’t the right to make that decision 
for another man. : 


Power Selling 


By Wiiurz Gaye 


In order to move into the ranks of 
professional selling, you must know how 
to sell in terms of the prospect’s inter- 
est. Without fail, whenever I have had 
a group of 50 or more salesmen together, 
and we start to drill on this vital point, 
eight out of ten salesmen still think they 
are selling in terms of the prospect’s in- 
terest. They will in some cases even 
insist that they are and hold to it until, 
when properly drilled, the great light of 
dawn begins to show on their faces. Keep 
in your mind at all times that the pros- 
pect is interested in himself. He doesn’t 
give a hoot about you or your time or 
your ideas. He’s interested in his own 
welfare and how his wants or needs can 
be served best. 


Making the P. rospect Want 
What You  * Selling 


More sales are lost in America today 
because the salesman thinks people buy 
for the reason that he has the best prod- 
uct on the market. Right now you have 
in front of you the best pair of crutches 
made in America. These crutches have 
the best rubber tips on them money can 
buy. They are made out of the best 
metal that can be found. They are the 
best in regard to weight and comfort. 
Would you buy them? No, because you 
don’t want a pair of crutches. People do 
not buy because a product is the best. 
They buy because they want that prod- 
uct or service. 

People buy because they have a want. 
It is true that after you have given the 
prospect facts about your product and 





An agent with Northwestern Mutual 
Life in Raleigh, JACK WARDLAIW 
started with a part-time job selling (fire 
extinguishers as a student and classmate 
of Kay Kyser at the University of North 
Carolina. He led his own dance band 
from (1931 to 1941. He and his musicians 
traveled far and wide, including three 
trips to Europe. Through this experience 
he gained an understanding of human 
needs and desires that is the very foun- 
dation of his selling philosophy. 

Deciding to capitalize on his selling 
know-how, in 1941 Mr. ‘Wardlaw entered 
the insurance business. A popular ban- 
quet speaker, he is a frequent contribu- 
tor to sales journals and magazines and 
is author of another book, “Top Secrets 
of Successful Selling.” 


CHARLES B. ROTH is president of 
Charles B. Roth and Associates, sales 
counsellers; president of Basic Methods 
Co., sales analysts, and board chairman 
of Silas Dean Organization, sales pro- 
grams. In addition, he has trained more 
than 25,000 salesmen for such ‘firms as 
Ford Motor Co., ‘Railway ‘Express, John 
B. Stetson Co. Another book of his is 
“My Lifetime Treasury of Selling Se- 
crets.” 








Now an editor of the Kiplinger Wash- 
ington Letter and Changing Times, the 
Kiplinger Magazine, CHARLES A. 
CERAMI writes a monthly column on 
political and economic trends and nu- 
merous articles on management topics. 
He has spent much of his business 
career helping people improve the qual- 
ity of their work. As head of the ex- 
ecutive committee of a leading manufac- 
turer, he developed methods that brought 
dramatically successful results in ffive 


The Authors 


have told him how he will benefit from 
buying it, then given him evidence to 
back up those facts and benefits—the 
prospect will have generated a small 
spark of desire for your product or serv- 


| Closing the oF _ 
VW ikiscn SD ioctiiati ethod 


This method is to ask your prospect 
a question where he will have to make a 
minor decision, and by doing so gives 
you the order. His minor decision is to 
decide between something and some- 
thing, never between something and 
nothing. Remember, it is a minor de- 
cision. If you ask the prospect, “Are you 
going to buy or not,” the decision is a 
big one. It takes time to make big de- 
cisions, so ask for a minor decision and 
make it easy for your prospect to buy. 
Such as “Do you want the red one or 
the blue one?” or “Do you want to use 
your check or one of ours?” or “Do you 
want it delivered this afternoon or will 
tomorrow morning be all right?” 

I once had a salesman ask me if you 
weren't tricking the prospect when you 
used the minor decision on him. The an- 
swer is, “No.” The prospect has to be 
convinced and want your product before 
the minor decision is effective. If you 
might think it is “tricking” the prospect, 
try using it before the prospect is con- 
vinced and has an eager want— then 
pick up your teeth after the prospect has 
figuratively kicked them out. What you 
are really doing when you use the minor- 
decision method is making it easy for 
the prospect to buy. 





widely separated plants. 

His two earlier books, “Successful 
Leadership in Business” and “How to 
Solve Management Problems” have been 
translated into several foreign languages 
and used all over the world. 


‘Head of the New York office of the 
Philip Lesly Co., a public relations firm, 
ROY ALEXANDER rang up his first 
sales as a grammar school youngster 
who worked after class selling seeds and 
small household products door-to-door. 
In high school he sold shoes and men’s 
clothing and later, at Northwestern Uni- 
versity, he took his first fling at selling 
an intangible—advertising space. During 
the war he was a public relations expert 
selling the Army to the American public. 
After the war he sold house trailers; 
then was editor of a magazine on trailer 
retailing and for three years was the 
editor of (Specialty Salesmen, oldest 
niagazine in direct selling field. In his 
spare time he writes articles for peri- 
odicals with a wide following among 
sales executives. 


WILLIE GAYLE is currently the as- 
sistant managing director, Dale Carnegie 
Sales Course. He was born in Mont- 
gomery, Ala.; educated in Montgomery 
County Schools, University of Alabama, 
and Chicago Academy of Fine Arts. He 
spent five years in the United States 
Merchant Marine. He has been a sales- 
man, sales manager, general sales man- 
ager and president of his own company. 
He held the world’s record four consecu- 
tive years for selling the most enroll- 
ments in the Dale Carnegie Sales Course 
while with Southern Institute. He has 
conducted sales. clinics throughout 
America, 
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Solomon Huber Describes Forum 


For 15 Years Trust Officers, Lawyers, Accountants and Life 
Insurance Men Have Met Annually and Analyzed Cases 


\ highly important public for the life 
insurance agent is any profession which 
deals with the financial and estate prob- 
lems of clients. Ranking high on any 
professional scale would be the account- 
ant, the attorney and the trust officer. 
Working extensively with all types of 
assets, they are know as 
much as possible about life insurance 
and its multitude of uses in programing 
To the extent that 


anxious to 


and estate planning. 
they are informed, they are invaluable 
in working with the life agent for the 
benefit of the mutual client. 

First Huber Forum in 1943 

It was with this thought in mind that 
1 experimented in 1943 with a forum 
which was designed to bring together 
the practitioners in the named profes- 
sions with my associates, under favor- 
able well remember 
that first gathering. Twelve attorneys 
and accountants showed up and listened 
close mouthed while I talked for several 
hours on ‘Buy-Sell agreements. Scene 
was the conference room of the Life Un- 
derwriters Association of City of New 
York in the old Pennsylvania Hotel, now 
The Statler. 

It is indeed a far cry from the early 
feeble attempts at creative forms which 
would bring together individuals charged 
with the financial and, indeed, mental 
well-being of their clients, to the eager 
men and women who now meet with us 
once a year. Rarely is a guest close 
mouthed. A free give-and-take follows 
each speaker’s remarks. 

This adventure in human relations has 
come a long way. The problem these 
days is in keeping the attendance down 
to a size which will create and renew 
friendships. We have found that our 
problem is solved by dining in one room 
and conducting our session in another. 


The 1957 Forum 


How our forums have developed may 
be illustrated by our 1957 affair. In that 
year both the Persian and Terrace rooms 
of the Plaza Hotel were utilized. Panel- 
ists included John J. Magovern Jr., vice 
president and counsel, Mutual Benefit 
Life; Joseph P. Cummings, vice presi- 
dent, First Westchester National Bank 
of New Rochelle, N. Y.; Herbert M. 
-Mandell, New York accountant; Henry 
C. Smith, Sidney Winton, I. Meyer 
Pincus, David Oppenheim, William Mur- 
ray and Dwight Rogers, New York at- 
torneys expert in their particular spe- 
cialties 

Following luncheon, a_ hypothetical 
case of John Jones was dissected by the 
assembled professional men, sparked by 
formal advice offered to Mr. Jones from 
the platform. Every guest received a 
processed “state of facts” along with a 
planning outline containing suggestions 
with references to Federal case, code 
regulation and local law. The “state of 


circumstances. | 


facts” did more than depict the Jones 
situation. it was a veritable outline 
course in estate planning received with 


thanks by those assembled. We felt that 
this was an extra touch in human rela- 
tions. The recipient was not likely to 
dispense with so vital a tool. Inci- 
dentally, most guests also hold on to 
their forum programs too. Their names 
and profession are alphabetically listed 
along with the biographies of the speak- 
General practitioners like to show 
their own clients how they keep up with 
things and what better evidence can 
there be than a program which shows 
them in attendance at a function along 
with many prominent people. ; 

As with other gatherings the cover 


ers. 


page of the 1957 gathering combined a 
greeting and an explanation. It also ex- 
plained the Jones outline. 

It says that “while this organization 
is a general agency of the Mutual Bene- 
fit Life, each of us individually is li- 
censed by leading insurers in order that 
we may adequately discharge our obliga- 
tions to the public in those instances 
where our major outlet cannot for one 
reason or another meet the _ specific 
needs of a situation. We of Solomon 
Huber Associates recognize an essential 
distinction between buymanship and 
salesmanship which goes beyond a mere 
play upon words. Our literature pro- 
claims that your clients can buy life in- 
surance from us only if—they need it, 
want it, and can afford to pay for it. 

“The Associates charge no fees, draw 
no legal documents. They discuss their 
memoranda or estate reports with the 
trustman, attorney and accountant of 
every client. In a sense the work of the 
associate when he initiates a case is 
preliminary. The recipient of the fact- 





Solomon Huber 


One of the leading students of the busi- 
ness, a creator of some new concepts in 
insurance sales presentations and fre- 
quently appearing as a lecturer in col- 
leges and before associations Mr. Huber 
made an early start in the communica- 
tions world. Before the age of 14 he was 
writing a column for old Brooklyn Eagle; 
at 20 he was operating a private chain 
of business schools; at 22 he got a law 
degree from St. John’s College in Brook- 
lyn. 

When the school chain fell a victim of 
the depression following Wall Street 
crash, Mr. Huber entered life insurance 
on a debit; then became an agent in 
the former De Long agency of Mutual 
Benefit Life and then formed his own 
agency of Solomon Huber Associates 
which represents that company. Recog- 
nizing the power of promotional mate- 
rial in 1937 he began publication of 
monthly newsletters which he called The 
Note Book. Since then this has de- 
veloped into a publishing company which 
has circulated sales and factual material 
in a wide area. 








finding data and the report is the client’s 
legal adviser who then makes the final 
decisions and drafts whatever instru- 
ments may be required.” 

In a matter of a dozen meetings, the 








Atlantic Life’s new Home Office building in Richmond, Virginia 


Building on Wheels... 
COMPANY ON THE GO! 


There were no cars on the streets of Richmond that 
spring. Hitching posts tethered saddle horses; an occa- 
sional carriage rattled over the cobblestones. 

It was May, 1900. In a small corner office the new 
Atlantic Life Insurance Company issued its first policy ... 
and looked hopefully toward the future. 

Few could have predicted the changes the future would 
bring. Today, the four stories of our new Home Office 
building stretch for a block in downtown Richmond. Be- 
neath them are eight levels of parking space, handling 


some 1800 cars daily. 


This “building on wheels” houses a company on the go. 
Our services have spread to include 43 branch offices in 10 
states. Our life insurance in force now approaches one half 
billion dollars and health insurance sales and services con- 
tinue to increase substantially each year. 

Our new building is more than a handsome and efficient 
structure. It is a symbol of a company—and an area—to 
whom integrity, progressiveness and faith in the future 
have paid the dividends of notable success. 


Atlantic Life 


INSURANCE 


O11 ae @) oll ot | Ot 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


COMPANY 





SOLOMON HUBER 


day before Thanksgiving came to be as- 
sociated with estate planning by hun- 
dreds of attorneys, accountants and 
trustmen who over the years had at- 
tended the annual forum. 

It was a “day off devoted to work- 
play” when the professional man in a 
perfectly relaxed atmosphere could sit 
back and listen to the doers and teach- 
ers and writers in his field. He could 
completely relax or participate in a ques- 
tion and answer period, as the spirit 
moved him. 

I should say at this point that useful 
gifts, such as tax booklets, estate plan- 
ning monographs, properly imprinted 
with our agency name, have been pre- 
sented to our guests. My good friend 
Hilbert Rust has been most cooperative 
in this respect as have other publishing 
houses such as Prentice-Hall and Farns- 
worth. This has meant continuous good 
will advertising for both publisher and 
the Solomon Huber Associates. 


Faculty Members and Some Guests 


Faculty members and guests at Huber 
forums include men noted in the legal, 
accounting and banking worlds and in- 
clude such figures as Mark H. Johnson, 
Adrian W. de Wind, Judge Joseph Cox, 
Jacob Rabkin, Milton Young, Denis Ma- 
duro, Albert Hirst, William J. Casey, 
Dean Lawrence J. Ackerman of the 
University of Connecticut, Dean Eman- 
uel Saxe of City College’s Bernard 
Baruch Graduate School of Business; 
Dean William Warren of Columbia Law 
School, Leon Gold. Harold Wurzell, 
Augustus Morris and Emil J. Ernst, ex- 
ecutive editors of the Research Institute 
of America; Earl S. MacNeill, author 
and former vice-president of Irving 
Trust Co., Louis Kass, bar review lec- 
turer; David Stock. Samuel Ain, James 
Wriggins, George Byron Gordon, Rob- 
ert Anthoine, editor-in-chief of Prac- 
tising Law Institute text books for at- 
torneys and Columbia Law School pro- 
fessor, Carberry O’Shea, the late Al- 
bert Mannheimer and many others. 

These men gave their time generously 
and felt amply revaid by the reception 
accorded their efforts. Some found it 
exciting to note in the audience men of 
the stature of the late Professor Ben- 
jamin Harrow of St. John’s Law School, 
Professor Maurice Wormser of Ford- 
ham Law School, one time editor of the 
New York Law Journal and affectionate- 
ly referred to as a dean of New York 
lawyers, and J. K. Lasser, accountant, 
author and publisher. Our lecturers en- 
ioyed coming back frequently as mem- 
bers of the audience. 


An Association with New School for 


Social Research 


This rather unorthodox chronology 
would be incomplete without reference 
to the 1954 forum which was held in as- 
sociation with the New School for Social 
Research. As a faculty member I had 
managed to reduce my stint to one day 
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‘ ‘Phas dramatic illustration reflects the growth and development of the Equitable Life Insurance 
: Company of Iowa from one state in 1867, to 73 agencies in 30 states and the District of Columbia 
in 1959. Created to accumulate capital for the farmers of the frontier, and backed by their determi- 
nation to serve its policyholders faithfully and well, the founders acted conservatively and wisely. 
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: Today, the Equitable Life of Iowa ranks among the top life insurance companies in the country. 
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all-day appearances, not because I did 
not love teaching but because my time 
was at a premium. The next step was a 
natural one. I combined my teaching as- 
signment with our forum but opened at- 
tendance to any member of the general 
public who had the price of a ticket. 
November 25th of this year we are 
returning to this kind of a meeting. We 
love the delightful school auditorium and 
enjoy the prestige of affiliation with a 
degree-conferring, world famous insti- 
tution of higher learning. Having “out- 
siders” in attendance can’t hurt us. 
We look forward to November 25th 


for other reasons. Mark H. Johnson, 
who has won a unique position for him- 
self as a tax man and as co-author with 
Jacob Rabkin of innumerable volumes on 
Federal taxation and legal forms, con- 
stituting a huge monthly service for 
lawyers and accountants, will again be 
on hand to hold forth on professional 
partnerships. Working closely with him 
will be Hugh MacKay who has done 
prodigious work on business insurance 
taxation. As counsel for a “competitor” 
company, State Mutual Life, Hugh has 


been gracious in donating his time to the 
. Harry Golden was right... 
America. 


project .. 
Only in 














State Senator Townsend a General Agent 


J. Russell Townsend, Jr., Indianapolis 
general agent of the Equitable Life 
of lowa, after 17 years as agent and 
associate general agent of the company, 
is an Indiana State Senator, represent- 
ing Marion County. For 25 years he 
has taught insurance classes in the eve- 
ning division of Butler University, In- 
dianapolis, where he holds the rank of 
adjunct associate professor. A lieuten- 
ant commander in the United States 
Naval Reserve, he served during World 
War II. He is chairman of the insur- 
ance committee of the State Senate, 
ranking member of the City of Indian- 
apolis committee, and has been chair- 
man of a special hospitalization study 
committee. 


Taught Insurance Classes 


Senator Townsend was one of the first 
to teach college credit courses in life 
insurance which he did in 1933 directly 
after leaving Wharton School, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, where he went 
for a degree in business administration. 

He was recently appointed chairman 
of the insurance committee of the In- 
diana General Assembly’s legislative ad- 
visory committee to study and report 


Companion Life 


for 





f 


J. RUSSELL TOWNSEND, JR. 


to the General Assembly on all areas of 


insurance. 


Salutes its 


General Agents and their Associates 


10 YEARS OF PROGRESS 


— July 1, 1949 — July 1, 1959 — 


Jim G. Brock 

V. Haggerty 
B. F. Helmbrecht 
A. M. Holtzman 


Wm 


NOW 


Charles H. Juergens 


J. J. Kearns 
Thomas H. Perry 
John H. Risko 


More than $200,000,000 Insurance in Force 


More than $6,800,000 Assets 


Ordinary, Group Life, Group H. & A. 


1 COMPANION LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


V. J. SKUTT, PRESIDENT 


230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


WHOLLY OWNED SUBSIDIARY OF Mutual OF OMAHA 


Senator Townsend is first vice presi- 
dent of the Downtown Kiwanis ‘Club of 
Indianapolis; president of Shortridge 
High School of Indianapolis Alumni 
Club, past president of Butler Univer- 
sity Alumni Association; on board of 
Children’s Bureau of Indianapolis Or- 
phans’ Asylum, and past president of 
both Indianapolis Literary Club and of 
Indianapolis Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce. By presidential appointment he 
is a member of the Benjamin Harrison 
Memorial Commission. 

J. Russell Townsend, Jr., joined his 
father’s Equitable of Iowa agency di- 
rectly after leaving school. In 1950 
when his father retired he succeeded 
him as general] agent. 





20 Questions — Maduro 
(Continued from Page 37) 


for the purpose of assuring dividends is 
more important than the use of the fund 
for the purpose of stock redemption. I 
refer you to the widows of many stock- 
holders, and to the trustees under the 
wills of many stockholders. 


20. Question: Do you mind if I go to 
my insurance agent and tell him that it 
would be worth his while to use your term 
“Dividend Insurance” when he cails on his 
other clients? 

Answer: Not at all. However, please 
tell your insurance agent not to run 
out and copyright the term “Dividend 
Insurance” and thereby prevent me from 
using it in my future articles and lec- 
tures. 





Profit Sharing — Gordon 
(Continued from Page 104) 


plans, other financial security measures, 
all tend to put purchasing power and so 
demand into the hands of large segments 
of the population that previously had to 
share with productive workers upon 
whom they were dependent. A change in 
this trend is not foreseeable. 

The progressive nature of Federal in- 
come, estate and gift taxes makes it ex- 
tremely difficult, even virtually impos- 
sible, to overcome the inflationary trend 
by ordinary means alone. For example, a 
single man who earned $16,000 taxable 
in 1940 needed $44,000—not $32,000—to 
hold his own in 1957. Inflation of 50% 
accounted for part of the increase, in- 
come taxes the rest. Likewise, a man 
who felt that $100,000 was an ample es- 
tate for his widow in 1940 would have 
to leave her considerably more than $200- 
000 in 1957 because of an added $26,700 
in Federal estate taxes upon the in- 
creased values. 

The result is clearly a need for more 
dollars to offset price increases and 
maintain standards of living. Deferred 
profit-sharing plans enable accumulation 
of more dollars at a rate that is itself 
pegged to profits and hence to the in- 
flation. They make it possible to recap- 
ture dollars otherwise earmarked for 
corporate or personal income taxes, to 
accumulate earnings within a tax-shelter 
and so without current tax depletion, 
and to deliver the enhanced fund to the 
ultimate beneficiary at minimum income 
tax cost to him. In addition, because the 
profit-sharing trust distribution is spe- 
cifically exempt from Federal estate tax, 
they make it possible to avoid the attri- 
tion of estate taxes upon a sizeable por- 
tion of the employe’s total worth at 
death. Life insurance purchased by a 
deferred profit-sharing trust is acquired 
with largely income-tax free dollars and 
is delivered free of estate taxes at death. 
It serves to swell the amount distributable 
to the heirs of a participant. 

Deferred profit-sharing counters infla- 
tion during productive years by increas- 
ing the accumulation of values in a tax 
shelter, at rates pegged to the inflation 
itself, and by delivering those values at 
favorable tax cost when they become 
payable. 
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“Total Marketing’— New York Life 


(Continued from Page 25) 


need in this bigger area, they will be 
given a staff of local specialists—in 
training, market research, sales promo- 
tion, sales administration and perhaps 
other fields—to help them with their 
sales planning and to help guide and 
counsel the general offices under them. 





Factors in Tomorrow’s Marketing 


Challenge 


Characterizing the new program as 


“managed marketing,” Mr. Dowell said: 

“Perhaps the most important and at 
the same time almost unobserved trend 
is that life insurance selling is evolving 
into marketing. While the distribution 
of our industry’s ‘products’ was once a 
relatively simple direct selling operation, 
it is increasingly acquiring the aspects 
and complexities of modern marketing. 
Such areas as market research, sales 
analysis, marketing organization, distri- 








bution channels, advertising, sales promo- 
tion and product planning are becoming 
increasingly vital to future growth. 
“Our studies indicate that the follow- 
ing will be among the important factors 
in tomorrow’s marketing challenge: 
Increasing number of competitors. 
More non-industry products com- 
peting for traditional markets. 
Saturation in some promising mar- 
ket portions. 
Increasing marketing costs. 
Reductions in traditional premium 
cushions. 





of product line. 
Increasing competition for agent 
and management manpower. 
Expansion of use of supplementary 
selling tools, such as sales promotion 
advertising and others. 


’ 


Increasing variety and complexity 





Continental American 


ranks FIRST 





1958 average new 


Continental American Life Insurance Company: 
Wilmington, Delaware 


MAX S. BELL 
VICE PRESIDENT 


To the Field Force: 


CONGRATULATIONS - through your outstanding roger es 
Continental American ranks FIRST in average new sale fo 


The recent publication of the annual 58 eee 
by The Life Insurance Courant, a nationally cee 2 gre 
ae shows that Continental American led all ot er 2: 
ance companies by attaining an average sale last year i 


amount of $16,434. . 


f course, belongs to 

dit for this achievement, 0 

ou. it Aoi direct result of your maintaining a ean 

nf professional service in your os mths 
i inenta 

is clear evidence that Cont ae eer. 
, combined with modern, flexible p 

ae che larger and most discriminating buyers of life 


insurance. 


Each member of Continental American takes pride in 


achieving this distinguished = ee itis 
lute the members of our sales organiz 
cl aes made possible this noteworthy achievement. 


Sincere 


c 


Vice Président 





CONTINENTAL AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Wilmington, Delaware 


among life insurance companies in the nation 


sale was $16,434 





Fabian Bachrach 
PAUL A. NORTON 


“To maintain continued profitable 
growth within this environment may well 
require departure from the traditional 
‘tried and true’ concepts of marketing 
management. 

“For this reason we have felt it worth- 
while to borrow several ideas from other 
industries in which marketing has be- 
come a highly organized science. 


In Tune with Times and Future 


“What we have done,” he said, “is to 
take a very serious retrospective look at 
where we have been, an objective look 
at where we are, and a hopeful look at 
where we want to go. We have done 
this very much in the spirit of the words 
of the English statesman, George Can- 
ning, who said, ‘Those who resist im- 
provements as innovations will soon have 
to accept innovations that are not im- 
provements.’ 

“We feel that these are constructive 
improvements in tune with the times and 
the trend of the future. As the different 
parts of our mew program are phased 
into our daily operations, our people 
should experience fuller responsibilities 
and fuller rewards.” 


Best Economic Stabilizer 
In his pamphlet, “Flotsam and Jetsam,” 


published by Harold P. Cooley of Kings- 
ton, Mass., he thus sizes up the com- 
ponents which have made life insurance 
so outstanding as an economic stabilizer: 

“Granting that life insurance is_pri- 
marily bought to indemnify parties suf- 
fering financial loss at the death of the 
insured, I still believe that the factors 
that have made this the biggest dollar 
business on earth and _ the greatest 
economic stabilizer devised by man are 
the immediate availability of emergency 
cash, the guaranteed recovery of most 
or all of the premium contribution in 
event of surrender forced by life’s tribu- 
lations along the way and the guaranteed 
retirement income built into the con- 
tracts.” 


Health Insurance Benefits 

Under their health insurance policies 
with life insurance companies, American 
families received benefit payments of 
$2.2 billion in 1958 to help meet hospital 
and medical expenses and to replace 
earnings lost through accident or illness. 
Health insurance payments by the life 
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insurance companies were $174 million or 
9% larger in 1958 than in the previous 
year and nearly seven times as large as 
ten years ago. About 78% of the 1958 
total was paid under Group contracts. 
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@ Established in 1847, The Canada Life became a ‘naturalized 
citizen" of the United States in 1889. 
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HOME OFFICE _ TORONTO, CANADA 
_ @ The Canada Life is licensed and supervised by 34 States, including 
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14 the State of New York and the District of Columbia. 
7 A MODERN COMPANY ... ONE HUNDRED 
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¢ No policyowner in a life insurance company licensed by the A S ia hi O re S 


Government of Canada, has ever lost a dollar through failure to 
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pay 100¢ on the dollar on maturity of a policy. 
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@ Writing all standard life, endowment and annuity contracts at 


competitive rates, we are confident that our Super-Select Life A S b O U R 


contract will be of particular interest to you. 
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®@ We invite inquiries concerning brokerage and 


surplus business. 
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Deferred Compensation—Klinck 
(Continued from Page 80) 


and remember that they are anxious to 
serve their clients. Everything possible 
should be done to help these two, in- 
cluding playing up their importance to 
the client. They should be approached 
on the basis of the fact that the agent is 
creating more business for them and in 
no way is competing with them. An an- 
nual review of every case is essential. 
It is also a good opportunity for refer- 
rals. The business owner is delighted to 
learn how much his cash value increases 
every year. 

How about the questions of Minimum 
Deposit or Equity Investments rather than 
life insurance for retirement? Some busi- 
ness men may say that since they always 
use borrowed money, as noted on the 
balance sheet, why shouldn’t they borrow 
money from the life insurance company 
to pay the premiums? Otherwise, they say 
they will be paying the premium with 
money borrowed from the bank. This 
question contains its own answer. Since 
the small business always needs credit 
the cash value on the ledger sheet en- 
hances the credit opportunities. Further- 


more, every small business has special 
occasions when it needs extra money 
quickly that it cannot get from the usual 
banking sources. This sinking fund, or 
emergency reserve, saves many a small 
business. 

Aren’t Mutual Funds or common stocks a 
good hedge against inflation especially for 
retirement? This question also contains its 
own answer. The business man is in- 
vesting in common stocks, namely those of 
his own business. If he can make more in 
Mutual Funds, etc., he should liquidate 
his business and invest all the proceeds. 
Of course, he knows that no one else 
will pay him as much money as his own 
business. He balances this risk—taking 
with a guarantee in the cash value of his 
life insurance policy. It also contains an 
annuity guarantee that will be waiting 
for him at the other end. In the mean- 
time, the cash value is better collateral 
for the business than the 50% or 60% 
he might get on stocks. Deferred Com- 
pensation requires the balance and 
steadying influence of guaranteed cash 
values. 


First Agent 
Israel Whelen of Philadelphia, ap- 
pointed an agent for the Pelican Life 
Insurance Co. of London in 1807, was 
probably the first aoe for level pre- 
mium life insurance in America. 


Agents Give Companies — Ross 
(Continued from Page 130) 


the thousands of men and women who 
for the span of 100 years have devel- 
oped the spirit which you and your asso- 
ciates have manifested here this week, 
and by your achievements as members 
of this distinguished circle. 

Depending upon the people who make 
up the Society, depending upon the thor- 
oughness with which learning and wis- 
dom are passed along, depending upon 
the vigor of new people and new ideas, 
this Society will grow younger in spirit 
as it grows older in age. In you and 
your associates it possesses the magical 
ability to synthesize the wisdom of age 
and the energy and hopefulness of 
youth. 





Taxes Paid by Companies 

Taxes paid by U. S. life insurance com- 
panies to state, local and Federal gov- 
ernments in 1958 totaled $687 million, an 
increase of $54 million or 9% more than 
the 1957 tax payments. The major por- 
tion of life company taxes is composed 
of two types of taxes—Federal income 
taxes and state taxes on premiums. To- 
gether these amounted to $561 million in 
1958 and accounted for 82% of all taxes 
paid. Other taxes, licenses and fees paid 


Reminiscence of 


Edward A. Woods 


Many people regard the agency in 
Pittsburgh of the Equitable Society as 
one of the greatest agencies built in the 
United States. Started in 1880 by Dr. 
George Woods, a clergyman, his son 
Edward A. took it over ten years later 
and developed it into the biggest agency 
in the nation. At one time it had 500 
agents. 

A dynamic, peppy leader Edward A. 
Woods was a man impatient of new ideas 
until he adopted and made them ef- 
fective. He became the leader of life 
insurance production people of the nation 
and president of the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters. An outstand- 
ing achievement of his was to create 
the program of NALU every year. 
In his agency some of the best of the 
business insurance arguments were de- 
veloped, most of these by his brother 
Lawrence C. Woods. At one time the 
Woods agency was a $100 million a year 
operation. In its territory were many 
who became large writers of Group in- 
surance. 





by life companies, including real estate 
taxes, Federal Social Security taxes and 
miscellaneous levies, totaled $126 million 
in the year. 





PEOPLE 

ON THE GO 
SOUTH 
GROW 


MAKE THE 





Happy people .. . prospering people... dynamic people—these are 


today’s 


Southerners who are making progress their business. 


Serving these people is our business. 
Life of Georgia assures financial secu- 


rity 


to thousands of Southerners. And 


by helping to finance Southern busi- 
nesses, highways, water works, schools 


and 


homes, Life of Georgia contributes 


to Dixie’s dynamic development. 


More Than a Billion 
and a Half Dollars of 


Life Insurance in Force 


eoeeeeeeeseeenecee 





INSURANCE 


LIFE COMPANY 
or GEORGIA 








If you know where you're going 
We can tell you how to get there 


Our General Agent’s Contract can be 


YOUR 
ROADMAP 
TO 
SUCCESS 


For additional information 
WRITE 
The Agency Department 


THE UNION LABOR LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


200 East 70th St., New York 21, N. Y. 
EDMUND P. TOBIN, President 
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POLICIES SOLD BY 
MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE AGENTS 
IN 1958 AVERAGED 








And that’s not the whole story! Only 5.7% of Mutual Benefit Life insurance is term. 


Why do Mutual Benefit Life agents write pol- For these reasons, and others, the men who 
icies so much higher than the industry average? understand and value life insurance most seek 

First: Mutual Benefit Life’s personal planning 9 TRUE SECURITY from Mutual Benefit Life. 
for TRUE SECURITY appeals to the man Thisalso means True Security for the agents of 
who has more to protect and more to spend Mutual Benefit Life and their families. 


"Sean MUTUAL BENEFIT 


Second: Mutual Benefit Life provides its 
agents with fast hitting, pre-tested sales aids 

The i] FF Insurance Company 

» ie for TRUE SECURITY 


designed to save agents’ and prospects’ time. 


Third: Many Mutual Benefit Life agents 
find it easy to concentrate in the higher income 
professional fields. 


THE MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
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~The Practice of Freedom 


What It Means, When It Is Practiced and What Is Lost 
by Its Default 


By ArcH N. Bootu 
Executive Vice President, Chamber of Commerce of the U. S. 


Our most precious American heritage is freedom. : 
But the lesson history teaches is that freedom is never safe. Men do not long 


possess freedom unless they work for it. 


Freedom is easily lost. 

It is lost when dictatorship takes over 
and tyranny reigns. 

It is lost just as surely when people 
lack self-reliance and put too much de- 
pendence on government. 

Freedom is lost when the demands of 
the state overbalance the rights of the 
individual. It is lost when the individual 
is deprived of his right to speak up, to 
work at a job of his own choosing, to 
take in business, to 


risks, to compete 


earn a profit and to keep as his own a 
fair share of what he earns. 


When Freedom Remains 


Freedom remains only when men, in 
their daily lives, practice it, apply it and 
protect it. 

And what does it mean to practice 
freedom? 

It means to use freedom, not for 
selfish benefit or privilege, but for the 
good of society and to increase the effi- 
ciency of the economy, knowing that in- 
dividual good stems from the general 
good. 





ARCH N. BOOTH 


It means to assume responsibility for 
solving local and national problems. It 
means to work for the long-range good 





ing losses. 





744 BROAD STREET - - 


PERSONNEL DEVELOPMENT, Inc. 


of Wichita, Kans. 


Specialists in a “New Concept” of Recruiting, 


Training and Development of Manpower 


Announces the Appointment of 


RAYMOND E. WALDEN 


Well Known Life Insurance General Agent 


of Newark, New Jersey 


As Vice President in charge of Eastern Sales 





Inquiries invited from Home Office Agency Executives of Life Insurance 
Companies who are anxious to solve the frustrating and expensive problem 
of manpower turnover and to eliminate (or greatly reduce) agent financ- 


PERSONNEL DEVELOPMENT, Inc. would like the opportunity of pre- 
senting its program at no obligation to you. Just write or phone: 


RAYMOND E. WALDEN 


Vice President 


Phone: Mitchell 3-2002 


NEWARK 2, N. J. 
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Arch N. Booth 


A native of Kansas Mr. Booth is a 
graduate of University of Wichita. Be- 
fore coming to the ‘Chamber of Com- 
merce he was general manager of Wich- 
ita Chamber. 

A student of history, government, eco- 
nomics and philosophy, he has a deep 
insight into lives of people. He has 
lectured at six institutes which the 
United States Chamber conducts each 
summer in cooperation with leading uni- 
versities. As chief administrative offi- 
cer of the Chamber Mr. Booth is in 
general overall charge of all the Cham- 
ber’s projects, activities and operations. 











of the country, rather than for the im- 
mediate advantage. 

To practice freedom means to: keep 
well informed about public affairs, to 
know what the big issues of the day are 
all about. 

It means to take an active interest in 
legislation—to use freedom to have a say 
in the kind of laws that are passed. 

It means to take an active interest in 
politics—to use freedom to nominate and 
elect men of character and ability to pub- 
lic office. 

To practice freedom means to unleash 
the creative energies of the people to 
step up production, to add to our culture, 
and to keep our American living stand- 
ards increasingly high. 

It means to encourage integrity, in- 
itiative, and self-reliance—and not to call 
on the Government to do for the people 
what they can do better for themselves. 

The Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States is a national organization 
through which businessmen work to- 
gether to practice freedom, to sustain 
treedom—to guard against losing it by 
default. 


Tested Methods — Roth 


(Continued from Page 132) 





member by name, for anonymity is 
hazardous in persuading a group. 
Don’t Handle Objections Aggressively 


Although professional salesmen are not y 


afraid to have the prospect bring up 
objections, comparatively few salesmen 
know exactly what to do with an objec- 
tion when it comes up. 

Their chief fault is their eagerness to 
slay it. Because they are prepared, they 
are, figuratively, like a man who has had 
some boxing lessons. He’s always look- 
ing for a chance to bust somebody’s 
nose. Salesmen, I am sorry to report, 
are usually looking for a prospect who 
will lead with an objection so they can 
knock his ideas into a cocked hat. 

That isn’t the way to handle objec- 
tions, being so eager to kill them. It’s 
much more effective to take it easy, hesi- 
tate, act a little bit nonplussed. It gives | 
the prospect a better opinion of himself 
and of you if you try to understand his 
point of view first. 

One of the best salesmen I ever knew 
in this important branch of salesman- 
ship never attempted to answer an ob- 
jection before he repeated it, and made 
sure that he understood the prospect’s 
point of view. 

The prospect would say: “Your price 
is too high,” and he would reply, “Did 
I understand you to say that you think 
my price is too high?” He made the 
prospect repeat the objection. 

Then he would answer it, not with 
eagerness or delight, but after pausing 
for a while, to impress the prospect with 
the fact that he was trying to understand | 
the prospect’s point of view. It was his § 


patience that won confidence. When he 7 


did handle the objection the prospect 
was more willing to listen than if he had 
ridden roughshod over the objections. 





Prospect Classification | 
Maynard L. Wheeler, Buffalo, N. Y, ff 
said at Metropolitan Life 1959 million- f 
aires conference that he classifies 4 § 
prospect as excellent only if the wife § 
agrees that her family should have addi- § 
tional protection and only if he feels 
that they are ready to buy. 
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South African Good Will Association 


Insurance Men Among Members of MOTH; Former 


Front Line Service Group Dedicated to Good Will 


H. John Fischer of the Cape Town 
branch of Colonial Mutual Life is one 
of the insurance men in South Africa be- 
longing to an organization of former 
front line service men who have dedi- 
cated themselves to bringing about a 
deeper spirit of comradeship and good 
will at a time when tensions are run- 
ning high. 





y 


H. JOHN FISCHER 


Called the Order of the MOTH, it is 
non-racial, non-sectarian, non-commer- 
cial and non-political. Part of its func- 
tions is doing benevolent work among 
dependents of former service men, and 


doing so quietly and without public sub- 
scriptions. Included among its activi- 


ties is education of children. 
Order of the MOTH 


“ Asked by Gene Downey of The East- 
ern Underwriter for more facts about 
MOTH, Mr. Fischer, who has long been 
in correspondence with Mr. Downey 
about insurance and other affairs in 
South Africa, wrote: 

“The order of MOTH is made up of 
‘shell-holes’ throughout the country, 
each presided over by a committee of 
commander, deputy commander, adjutant 
and sergeant major. Members of shell- 
holes are equal and work one for all 
and all for one. They are from all occu- 
pations and professions. The MOTH 
organization is a happy one respected 
by the churches, civic groups and politi- 
cal parties. Memorial parades are held 


periodically when all denominations are 
represented.” 


Fischer’s War Experiences 


Asked about his war experiences, Mr. 
Fischer wrote The Gold Book: 

“I was educated at Woodstock Pri- 
mary and High School, Cape Town; left 
school in first-year matriculation stand- 
ard in 1935 and worked successively for 
a trust company and a Japanese export- 


ing and importing company as a cost 
clerk. After completing matriculation 
with night classes at Cape Technical 
College I joined Colonial Mutual Life 
in September, 1937; worked in various 
departments, eventually being trans- 
ferred to its new business division. 
“Like most of my fellow countrymen 
I was always interested in sports as a 
participant and spectator. I joined a 
club called ‘Gordons’ in 1933 where I 
was a gymnast and competitive swim- 
mer. Later, I taught gymnastics at Gor- 
dons and also three institutes for 
orphaned boys. Another activity was to 
assist clubs of colored gymnasts and 


acted as a swimming instructor. 
Captured in North Africa 


“From the age of 17 I commenced 
peacetime military training and in 1939 
at the outbreak of war in South Africa 
I volunteered. I left with the advance 
guard of South African forces for East 
Africa in January, 1940, as a member 
of the South African Medical Corps 
and served as a _ surgeon’s assistant 
throughout the East African campaign 
and in North Africa. 


Made Prisoner of War 


“At Sidi Resigh I was taken pris- 
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One Good Way To Keep 
Good Agents Happy 


We believe a good agent is happiest with the company 

best able to accept all the business he has worked hard to get. 
No company likes to turn business away, or disappoint 

its producers, by rejecting substandard applications. And it’s 
often unnecessary, because many “borderline” cases can be 
successfully written, if the company gets the right 
underwriting help and gets it in time. This is precisely 

what North American Reassurance Company provides. 


We are in life reinsurance exclusively, with hundreds of 
life company clients depending upon us for superior 
underwriting assistance. Because of our unusual depth of 
experience in underwriting substandard business we 

are usually able to determine immediately whether or not a 
difficult case can be successfully written. Of course, 

we will share the risk or even take it all, if desired, at the 
lowest rate obtainable commensurate with sound 
underwriting. We can do the same for 


Superior underwriting, and all our other 
non-competitive services to life companies, 
are outlined in our booklet, ‘Reinsurance 
*, Why not write for your free 


NORTH AMERICAN 
REASSURANCE COMPANY 


161 East 42nd Street, New York 17, New York 
MUrray Hill 7-1870 


Reinsurance Exclusively 
ACCIDENT & SICKNESS 











GROUP 
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oner of war by Rommel’s forces during 
a terrific tank battle where we were 
operating on tank corps men in the cen- 
ter of action. Sent to Italy, I attempted 
to escape; was free 42 days when I be- 
came violently ill, resulting in my re- 
capture by the Germans. A _ further 
attempt at escape, after cutting through 
a cattle truck and jumping off a moving 
train was unsuccessful. Then to Ger- 
many where I stayed until released by 
the Russians in April, 1945. Incidentally, 
I spent a month with the Russian Army. 
In Germany I worked for several months 
in the camp hospital under British and 
South African doctors. I was also asked 
to work with French doctors perform- 
ing operations in the camp. I was nurse 
to the last lot of POW’s repatriated for 
health reasons in 1944, 

“During my detainment in Italy and 
Germany I studied various subjects: 
South African law, company law, eco- 
nomics, Italian and accounting. The 
Bodlian Library sent me text books on 
insurance which kept me in touch with 
my work, 


In Charge of Selection 


“Back from the war I resumed work 
at Colonial Mutual and in a short space 
of time took over the responsibilities 
of senior assessment clerk. I am now 
the ‘officer in charge of selection.’” 

Mr. Fischer likes his work and reads 
all available literature on assessment of 
risks appertaining to Life and accident 
(personal). “We have been experiment- 
ing in sub-standard lives with very good 
results in the past three years,” he says. 
“This to me is most encouraging and I 
intend doing a close study and survey 
for next year on our experiences. It 
was for this reason that I wrote to the 
Life Insurance Association of America 
in September, 1958, and received a very 
interesting letter from A. P. Morton, 
second vice president of The Prudential. 
Americans and Canadians are very co- 
operative in furnishing information. 

“My health has suffered as a result 
of POW life and I was ill for a long 
time, resulting in three lung operations 
in 1950-51, for which I was in hospital 
for five months. Thanks to my wife I 
soon recovered good health and decided 
in 1956 that I was fit to tackle evening 
studies. Thus, at age of 37 and father 
of two children, I undertook the British 
ACII examinations. 


His Hobbies 


“My outside interests are limited to 
helping in the Gordons’ Gymnasium once 
a week now. The rest of my spare time 
is taken up with carpentry work, which 
is my recreation, and I get a kick out of 
it. I have made endless pieces of furni- 
ture for the house, of which, I confess, 
I am proud. I am what you call a do-it- 
yourself man, and I do my own _plumb- 
ing, painting, etc. From a music point 
of view I play the accordion, but have 
hardly had a chance to touch it for 
months now. When my studies are 
over, I intend to play a fair amount tc 
keep my hand in.” 





On Being Up-to-Date 

Live according to the custom. Even 
wisdom must be in style, and where it is 
not, it is well to know how to feign ignor- 
ance, for thought and taste change with 
the times: do not be old-fashioned in 
thought and modern in taste. .. . The 
man of wisdom accommodates himself 
to the present, even though the past 
seems better, alike in the dress of his 
spirit as in the dress of his body. 

Only in the matter of being decent 
does this rule of life not apply, for vir- 
tue should be practiced eternally: yet 
today it is unknown, and to speak the 
truth and to keep one’s word seem the 
marks of another age and good men ap- 
pear the creations of a good time that is 
past; but they are forever loved... . Let 
the man of conscience live as he can, not 
as he might wish. Let him hold as better 
what fortune has conceded him than 
what she has denied him. 

Baltasar Gracian’s Manual, The Art of 
Worldly Wisdom, Charles C. Thomas, 
Publisher, 
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Valley Forge Life 
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Accident & Health sales lead to Life sales—Life buyers need 
A. & H. The two classes of insurance are perfect partners. 
The competitive modern Life program offered by Acco’s 
affiliate, Valley Forge Life Insurance Company, is a fitting 
companion to the Accident & Health lines which we have 
written for 58 years. 


e Creditors e All Forms of Life, Term 
and Endowment Policies 


© Group Life including: 


The exclusive 20-year 
© Mortgage Redemption Premium Endowment 
( all forms ) The Select “15” 


© Critical Years The Juvenile Special 


( Group Mortgage ) Retirement Income 
Special Additional Term 
e Family Plan Riders 


The Valley Forge now operates in 20 states: Alabama, Dela- 
ware, D.C., Florida, Georgia, Idaho, ‘Illinois, Maine, Mary- 
land, Michigan, Minnesota, New Jersey, North Carolina, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, Texas, Utah, Virginia, West Virginia 
and Wisconsin. Some agency openings are available. 






INSURANCE COMPANY 


READING 











60 Branch and Service Offices Coast to Coast 


So Much - So Good 





in Geli 











Acco’s Accident & Health plans need no introduction to serv- 
ice-and-profit-minded agencies. This is the portfolio that made 
agents increase American Casualty A. & H. volume 7500 
percent in 15 years. And these are some of the popular 
plans that helped do the job: 


e Association Group e Hospital Expense 

e Aviation Accident e Impaired Risk 

e Blanket Medical e Income Replacement 
e Business Expense e Key Man 


e Campers’ Medical e Major Hospital 

e Cancer, Specified Disease © © Major Medical 

e Credit Disability e Overage Policies 

e Custom-tailored A.&H. © © Rent Replacement 

e Franchise e Special Risks 

e Group e Travel 

e Guaranteed Renewable e Volunteer Firemen 
e Youth Policies 


Level new and renewal commissions . . . an agency agree- 
ment which assures your ownership of the business . . . a 
global umbrella of claim offices. All states, D.C., Canada 
and Puerto Rico. 


COMPANY 


PENNSYLVANIA 


American Casualty 
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White House Conference on Aging 


Six Life Insurance Executives on 1959 Advisory Committee; 


Exploring Problems of Elderly People 


The 1961 White House Conference on insurance executives among the 128 
Aging, to develop recommendations for members of its advisory committee. 
both State and Federal action on the. The Conference is to be held in 
problems of the aged, includes six life Washington in January and will study 


in detail the needs of elderly persons and 
explore social, health and financial prob- 
lems confronting the increasingly large 
numbers of older people. Members of 
the advisory committee will form spe- 
cial planning committees to outline the 
content of basic papers for use in the 
panel discussions of the Conference. 


Insurance Executives on Committee 


The life insurance executives appointed 
to the advisory committee are O. 
Everett, vice president, The Prudential ; 
James F. Oates, Jr., president, Equitable 
Life Assurance Society; ; Marion Stevens 
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who were twins named Jason 





every week, but somehow every year Ques E| Jason made a lot more 
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You’re just lucky! 


Jason didn’t get sore, he just smiled 





in luck. 


. Underwriting. Up to 1,000% Mortality!” 


(MOST PLANS) 


‘} so much that finally he swallowed his pride 







OR and know just as much about insurance. 


and said, “I used to believe 


Now I rely on Manhattan Life’s Progressive, Personalized 











And he went on to show brother John 


had meant in extra commissions and service to clients. 


Result, another Broker client for The Man from Manhattan. Oj 





Over a Billion 


THE MANHATTAN LIFE. 
of NEW YORK, 
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of Insurance in Force 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office: 111 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 





Eberly, director, women’s division, Insti- 
tute of Life Insurance; H. Bruce Palmer, 


president, Mutual Benefit Life; Orville 
Graham, vice president, Paul Revere 
Life; V. J. Skutt, president, Mutual 


Benefit Health and Accident. 

Secretary of Health, Education and 
Welfare Arthur S. Flemming told the 
members of the advisory committee at 
their initial meeting in Washington: 

“Few advisory committees have re- 
ceived a more significant assignment. 
There are almost 50,000,000 Americans 
who are 45 years of age and over in our 
country today whose economic security, 
employment and retirement problems, in- 
cluding health and medical care, recre- 
ation, housing and social and civic par- 
ticipation will be a major concern of the 
White House Conference on Aging.” 

The theme of the Conference is “Ag- 
ing With a Future—Every Citizen’s Con- 
cern.” Delegates will be appointed by 
the Governors of the 50 states. Those 
who will be appointed delegates will in- 
clude men and women from various seg- 
ments of the public, Government and 
business who have given special atten- 
tion to or have specialized knowledge of 
the problems of old age. 


Significance of Conference 


Such a Conference is of particular 
significance to insurance in this era of 
an ever-increasing life span and the con- 
tinuing control of disease. Problems of 
the elderly in our society have always 
been of concern to the insurance busi- 
ness. Life insurance of course is fund- 
amentally related to the question of 
longevity and retirement. Health insur- 
ance is increasingly concerned with the 
health care of the elderly. 

In recent years, proposals to bring 
the Federal government into the field of 
health care for the aged and the increas- 
ing use of life insurance and insured 
pension plans for retirement purposes 
have made the welfare of older citizens 
a matter of even greater signficance 
to the insurance business. 

The appointment of the insurance 
members of the Conference advisory 
committee is a recognition by Govern- 
ment of the knowledge and contributions 
these people can bring to welfare of 
the older population. 


Hancock Revision — Slater 


(Continued from Page 25) 





tion of the dividend formula. Essentially 
this is true, but occasions arise when a 
liberalization in a policy provision is 
such that the cost of it cannot be meas- 
ured precisely in dollars and cents. If 
these small changes are ignored, in- 
equities can arise among various classes 
of policyholders over a period of years. 











Robert E. Slater 


Mr. Slater started his insurance career 
in 1934 in actuarial department of New 
York Life. During World War II he 
spent four years as a naval aviator in 
China, Formosa and Philippine theatres. 

He joined the staff of John Hancock 
in 1946 as a research assistant and in the 
same year became a Fellow by examina- 
tion of Society of Actuaries. 

Mr. Slater was graduated from Har- 
vard Business School’s advanced man- 
agement program, Fall Term 1952. He 
was elected vice president accounting 
and auditing of John Hancock in 1933. 
Numerous articles on subject of office 
automation have been written by him. 














We believe that the John Hancock con- 
tract can be made a living contract—one 
that is just as up-to-date in its policy 
provisions as those currently issued— 
regardless of the date of issue. This, in 
our company, is accomplished by extend- 
ing to policyholders holding policy con- 
tracts issued in prior years, most of the 
liberalization in policy provisions adopted 
in new policy forms. These changes are 
effected by administrative practices and 
without altering the actual wording in 
the policy form, 
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To make outstanding income 
gains. A brand new, highly sale- 
able Accident and Sickness line 
with a variety of effective sales 
tools provided to increase in- 
come. Available to Berkshire Life 
Agents and Brokers everywhere. 


te ae or 


NON-CANCELLABLE AND GUARANTEED RENEWABLE DISABILITY INCOME 
POLICIES FOR MEN AND WOMEN © COMMERCIAL DISABILITY INCOME 
POLICIES FOR MEN AND WOMEN © HOSPITAL POLICIES, GUARANTEED id deadind a Salldak pidiads dele: Dasa 
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Engineering Background of Employe 
Benefit Department Manager 


David C. Flagg, manager of the em- 
ploye benefit department of C. Vernon 
Bowes Associates, New England Life, 
was educated as a mechanical engineer 
at Yale, class of 46, and took postgrad- 
uate training in finance and investment 
at New York University where he got 


an M.B.A. in 1950. His vocational ex- 
perience included completion of the 
Genera] Electric Test Engineering Pro- 
gram, design engineering experience 
with the air conditioning department of 
General Electric, then three and a half 
years with Ebasco Services, Inc., man- 


aging and engineering consultants. 

Mr. Flagg started in its engineering 
department, then went into sales and 
marketing department. He left in 1951 
to join Bowes and Joseph agency, New 
England Life, but six weeks later was 
recalled to Naval duties. Upon his re- 
turn two years later he re-entered insur- 
ance. His insurance progress in his 
early years was extremely slow as he 
did only $29,000 of business in the first 
four or five months, but gradually he im- 
proved as he picked up more experience 
in selling. His 1958 production was 
766,000, consisting of about 50% pen- 
sion business and balance in various 





IMPORTANT NOTICE! 


Mass. Indemnity has increased its limits of issuance for 


loss-of-time policies offered to male risks from $400 to 












4500 


PER MONTH 











Please make this notation in your files and reserve your new rate chart. 


Now you can provide Mass. Indemnity’s Quality Disability Income Pro- 
tection in a larger amount than ever before possible! Take advantage of this 
increase by contacting present policyholders as well as new clients! 


Remember, Mass. Indemnity Policies for male risks are Non-Cancellable 
and Guaranteed Renewable to age 65 with a Guaranteed Level Premium. 





& LIF 


BOSTON 





Indemnit 


INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


15, MASSACHUSETTS 


Liberal first year and vested renewal commissions ore guaranteed by contract with the Company. 


forms of personal and business insur- 
ance. His production in 1959 brought 
up to first week in October was $850,000 
in his own account and about $600,000 
generated for other agents. 

Asked to comment on the C. Vernon 





DAVID C. FLAGG 


— Associates pension department he 
said: 

“The operation is as follows: The 
agent is trained to provoke interest in 
pensions on the part of the prospect to 
the point where basic employe data is 
obtained. The training is done through 
clinics which I conduct, individual case 
discussions, and joint field calls where 
indicated. Once the employe data sheet 
is obtained it is turned over to our pen- 
sion department and we take over, doing 
all the calculating, proposal work, field 
presentations, closes, conferences with 
client advisors, coordinating of legal 
and tax work with appropriate advisors, 
continual servicing, etc. The agent is 
responsible for field liaison with the 
client, but all other sales, technical, ad- 
ministrative and servicing responsibility 
rests with our department. The agent 
forfeits a minor portion of his commis- 
sion credits in order to avail himself of 
complete servicing which we pro- 
vide. 

“You asked about how we have placed 
pension cases. If you mean from what 
sources did these icases come, it has been 
a wide variety. Looking at the year to 
date, we have had cases from cold tele- 
phone approaches through the industrial 
directory, referrals from personal policy- 
holders (to either their own employers, 
or other employers whom they know 
something about), referrals from attor- 
neys and accountants, brokerage con- 
tacts, and personal friends and acquaint- 
ances of participating agents or myself. 

“By the end of this year, our first full 
calendar year of operation on the de- 
partmental basis, we should have some 
25 to 30 cases which have been generated 
through this method of operation. We 
were exerting departmental efforts in 
the pension field for part of 1958 as 
well, but the operation was not really 
in full gear until the latter part of 
last year. 

“As additional cases are sold, a cli- 
mate of pension thinking is developing 
in the organization which is creating a 
greater swell of pension interest, activ- 
ity, and business than would ibe possible 
if this climate did not exist.” 


Opportunity 

To jog the understanding is a greater 
feat than to jog the memory; for it takes 
more to make a man think than to make 
him remember. Some fail to strike when 
the iron is hot because they fail to see 
the opportunity... . One of the great 
attributes of the mind is its power to 
know when opportunity offers, but where 
such mind is lacking, many things fail 
to be done which might have been. 

Baltasar Gracian’s Manual (C. C. 
Thomas, Publisher). 
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“Planned Living is beginning to 
prove that it could also be called a 
‘Planned Career in Selling,’ be- 
cause if an agent will master the 
Planned Living presentation he can 
and will become a successful life 

insurance man.” 
Walter C. Leck, General Agent 
Chicago 
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national sales zones 





— has captured the imagination of the Company 
— has touched off a vigorous campaign of field support 
— has matured into the better way approach in less than a year 


— has stimulated these typical remarks from each of our 








“The great lift that Planned Living 
has given our Agency, particularly 
in the area of the ‘package sale,’ 
has thoroughly convinced us of its 
true worth as a sharply-honed and 
competitive sales aid.” 
C. Bruce Albert, Manager 
Seattle 


@ 











“The practical sense and appeal 
of Planned Living compels a hear- 
ing in every instance and almost 
always secures a favorable inter- 
view... this professional approach 
places our salesmen in a preferred 
position.” 
Richard F. Wagner, C.L.U. 
General Agent, Boston 





“Planned Living is the most sensible 
and interesting sales procedure we 
have ever used...in weeks, our new 
men are gaining the confidence 
and poise of veteran underwriters 

in their interviews.” 
W. Birch Douglass, General Agent 
Richmond 





“Planned Living has been accepted 

by our Agency as the intelligent 

approach to satisfying our clients’ 

present and future needs within 
one excellent visual aid.” 

Frank Rabinow, Manager 

Valley Stream, Long Island 


STATE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 





Worcester, Massachusetts 
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Shooting At Insurance — Zimmerman 


(Continued from Page 22) 


Pa age 150 
flation hedge. The stock went down 
drastically, and when the two friends 


“I thought you said 
this stock was an inflation hedge.” He 
continued, “It’s gone way down.” The 
other fellow said, “So your hedge was 
trimmed.” 


met later, one said: 


Calls Dollar Averaging a Theory 


My thought, too, is that we should re- 
appraise the basic values of permanent 


life insurance. For example, let’s look at 
the dollar averaging theory on which the 
purchase of equities, and particularly 
mutual funds, is based. In my opinion, 
dollar averaging is only a theory—not a 
reality. 

Let me give just a few examples. 
About three years ago two great life in- 
surance companies decided they did not 
have enough common stock in their port- 
folios, so they set out on a program of 


putting X numbers of hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars into common stock each 
month. This program was projected for 
a period of five years. The market began 
to go down and both companies discon- 
tinued their programs. These companies 
embarked on a program of dollar aver- 
aging, but when the market showed a 
continuous decline, they stopped buying 
—and averaging. Now, if this is dollar- 
averaging, it is the kind of dollar aver- 
aging which says you always average 
out at the top of the market. 

If this is the way it works for financial 
institutions, just think of the individual 
who tries to dollar average. The market 








Celebrating 
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SPECIAL 












Our Golden Anniversary with 


A Golden opportunity for 


BMA representatives everywhere 


It’s BMA’s new 50th Anniversary Special Plan. 
The policy designed for the young family man 
who needs big protection now... the family man 
who will face changing life insurance needs... 
the family man who wants to leave the future 


up to choi 


ce, not to chance. 


This new 50th Anniversary Special Plan 
is another example of BMA’s leadership. 
It’s typical of the outstanding plans and 
outstanding service that have distinguished 


every one 


of BMA’s 50 years. 


Business MEn’s ASSURANCE 


¢ Union Station Plaza @ Kansas City 41, Missouri 
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Life Insurance « Accident + Health « Hospitalization 


Major Medical - 


Group « Annuities » Reinsurance 


begins to go off—this usually reflects a 
downturn in the economy—profits go 
down. The individual is a little more 
worried than usual about his job, he’s 
worried about a salary cut, and now he 
is buying mutual funds. I ask, with 
the market sliding off month after 
month, is John Q. Jones going to con- 
tinue to buy stocks or mutual funds? 











Charles J. Zimmerman 


Mr. Zimmerman has been a prominent 
figure in life insurance ever since he 
entered the business as executive secre- 
tary of Life Underwriters Association of 
City of New York. An extraordinary 
flair for meeting people brought him 
into quick contact with members of the 
association, A graduate of Dartmouth, 
of which he is now a trustee, he is also 
an overseer of Amos Tuck School of 
Business. 

Mr. Zimmerman left the life under- 
writers association to become associated 
with the Fraser Agency of Connecticut 
Mutual of New York, the largest of that 
company’s agencies. After becoming a 
branch manager of the agency in a 
Connecticut city he was appointed gen- 
eral agent in Newark and then in Chi- 
cago for ‘Connecticut Mutual. In World 
War II he became an officer in the 
Navy’s war saving bond division under 
Captain, now Admiral Gerald A. Eubank, 
which was an extraordinary success. Mr. 
Zimmerman became president of Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters 
in which post he is reported to have 
traveled 100,000 miles. He visited more 
than 80 state and local associations. He 
is a trustee of American College of Life 


Underwriters and in 1951 was presented [7 


with the John Newton Russell Award of 
NALU. Before going with Connecticut 
Mutual he was managing director of 
Life Insurance Agency Management 
Association. 
many community positions, such as 
chairman of Greater Hartford Red 
Cross, Symphony Orchestra of Hartford, 


West Hartford YMCA. He is a trustee 7 


Zimmerman re- | 


of Hillier College. Mr. 
tired from the Navy with rank of cap- 
tain. 
necticut Mutual in July, 1956. 











Decreased income, possible loss of job, 
decreased profits, no overtime, 
about the future—these are the things 
on his mind. Is he going to dollar aver- 
age? Dollar averaging is a theory—not 
a~ tact. 
this man will, 


in most instances, con- 


tinue to pay life insurance premiums. f 
And that is where the salesmen come in. f 





An Unusual Approach 


Stanley Watts, Equitable 
Richmond, Va., 


last summer that he sometimes asks his 
prospect to imagine that a trust com- 
pany has set up a $10,000 account for 
him and his family without his having to 
do anything but pay about 2%4% interest 
‘@ year. 


“This is a novel approach,” he said. f 


“The talk starts to center in home and 
family and in a short time we are really 
talking about life insurance. Oftentime, 
the end result is a conference with 4 
trust officer of his bank and his setting 
up of a life insurance trust.” 





Income of Life Companies 


The total income of U. S. life insurance 
companies reached $20.2 billion in 1958 
an increase of $916 million over 1957 
income. Derived chiefly from premiums 
and investment earnings, this total in- 
come has more than doubled in the past 
ten years. The continuing increase in 
life insurance ownership and the result 
ing increased volume of invested policy 
holder funds are the major factors i 
income growth. Premiums accounted for 
about 76% of the aggregate income. 


He was elected president of Con- f 


worry f 


However, the chances are that f 


Society, | 
said at a meeting of | 
Million Dollar Round Table in Florida > 


In Hartford he has filled f 
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We Can Put 
=) Of 6 4 HO} 


Right In 
Your Hands 


The same motivational tech- 
niques that have helped indi- 
viduals and companies to 
greatness can now be yours 
whether or not you are assoc- 
iated with the Combined 
Group of Companies. 


You may have wondered what 
mysterious power is behind the 
climb of Combined Insurance 
Company of America to the 
position of second largest ex- 
clusive accident and health 
company in the world . . . how 
this company was able to doub- 
le its premium volume in a 
space of only 3 years. 


Saleable merchandise has play- 
ed an important part, to be 
sure. But there is another side 
to Combined—the motivational 
force—which is offered to its 





come, help you find peace of 
mind, overcome fear and worry, 
develop a capacity for faith, 
acquire harmony in human re- 
lationships, discover your latent 
abilities, help you attain the 
goals of your choice. 


Inspiration and motivation are 
available to you in several 
forms, the principal one being 
a fascinating and constructive 
home study course written by 
Napoleon Hill, entitled the 


SCIENCE OF SUCCESS 


- This masterful 

achievement in 
self-improve- 
7 ment home 
courses con- 
tains dynamic 
lessons that will 














ognized authorities in the moti- 
vational field. Also, these men 
speak in person at Combined 
meetings of regional and nat- 
ional importance. 


SUCCESS UNLIMITED 
Another impor- 
tant feature of 
this motiva- 
tional program 
isa pocket-sized 
monthly maga- 
zine for self- 
improvement, 
entitled ‘“‘Suc- «* 
cess Unlimit- ~ 
ed.” Each issue 
contains glimpses into the lives 
of successful people, inspiring 
messages by noted personal- 
ities, and other articles of pro- 
found interest and guidance to 

















representatives for training ag up tite Wa readers of any age or creed. 
f job, urposes by W. Clement Stone, ire new life for 
worry a aunn ~ the Combined you. The 17 lessons have often INQUIRE NOW 
ms Group of Companies. been likened to 17rungson the Whether you are a general 
vi I th ‘vational 2dder to success. In this tre- agent, sub agent or a company 
that for — " aati ‘phil mendously powerful course is employee, you are welcome to 
con- orce we speak OF 1s the phil- the key to accomplishing every inquire and receive full details 
osophy of Napoleon Hill. Mr : AM © 
hums, Thal y P Pca Rage worthwhile ambition in life. about this great motivational 
-s ull spent over two decades 0 force that can put success right 
his life in personal contact with THINK AND in your hands 
famous titans of industry. GROW RICH j ‘ 
] From Thomas A. Edison, F. W. O fth t As a representative of 
ciety Woolworth, Henry Ford, Samdice Yew. Combined, the course, books, 
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Federal Welfare — Lutnicki 


(Continued from Page 78) 


ment provisions of the law. Not that 
such demands won’t be made, for they 
certainly will. 

Although the Department of Labor 
has no authority to issue rulings or offi- 
cial interpretations, they have nonethe- 
less been faced with in excess of 3,00C 
written inquiries about the Act and its 
application. As a government agency 
they feel they cannot refuse to answer. 
They have, therefore, hit on a somewhat 
roundabout process of having the De- 
partment’s own solicitor’s office furnish 
the Department staff with what arc 
called advisory opinions. These are 
passed on in answer to inqujries, and in 
another roundabout manner made avail- 
able for publication. As of a week or 
so ago there were in existence some nine 
advisory opinions of this sort covering 
the most frequently questioned points. 

It is an anomaly, but nevertheless a 
fact, that business men, who are gen- 
erally the first to decry the exercise 


over their affairs of regulatory authority 
by governmental agencies regularly 
complain that Washington has provided 
inadequate guidance and direction in 
compliance with this particular law. 

The Department is now starting to 
send out notices of what appear to be 
obvious omissions in completion of the 
forms. These are not to be made part 
of the file turned over to beneficiaries 
or participants on request. 


Do Not Want to Regulate Business 


I believe that President Eisenhower 
and his Adminjstration in the Depart- 
ment of Labor do not want to regulate 
business or the substance of these plans. 
We know, however, that they are pre- 
paring to introduce legislation that in 
their opinion will strengthen the law. 
Among other things, I believe these 
amendments will give the Labor Depart- 
ment some enforcement powers particu- 
larly with reference to compliance with 
the filing requirements. I believe the 
Department will ask for authority to 
prescribe the particular reporting forms 
to be used and will request investigatory 
powers to make further inquiries. 

I hope that they will ask that the 


Clay Hamlin Cites Two Cases 


Noted Life Insurance Producer Shows the Superior Perform- 


ance of Life Insurance in Actual Results 


When it comes to great names in life 
insurance production Clay W. Hamlin of 
Buffalo, N. Y. Mutual Benefit Life, is 
among the immortals. He has also al- 
ways been an exponent of the superiority 
of life insurance as an investment. When 
properly planned he calls it “ideal.” 


A $5,000,000 Policy 


To illustrate the point he has cited for 
The Gold Book out of his vast exper- 
ience two cases. 

Just before the great stock market 
crash of 1929 Mr. Hamlin induced a busi- 
ness man of international prominence 
to purchase $5,000,000 on his life at age 
44. Total premiums to age 65 were 
$3,748,500. In 1954 at age 68 the market 


and cash values were: 


Original policies $4,045,150 
Dividend accumulations 1,747,950 
Total $5,793,100 


Mr. Hamlin says these results speak 
for themselves. But he also cites the 
large tax exempt appreciation over total 
payments and large annuity options 





annual reporting requirements be less- 
ened where it appears that the particu- 
lar plan involved is not in the area sub- 
ject to abuse, and I hope that they will 
be persuaded to include all level-of- 
benefit plans in this particular area. 
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Outstanding Sickness & Accident 
INCOME PROTECTION 


* Non-cancellable, guaranteed renewable to Age 65 * at guaranteed 
premium rates, ® non-aggregate, * no house confinement, * optional 
hospital-surgical-medical benefits * Sickness benefits from one year to 
Age 65 * Accident from two years to lifetime. (Also participating life 


insurance and all types of group insurance!) 


% PLUS MAJOR MEDICAL EXPENSE ! 


nsion program provides openings for 


qualified General Agents in selected areas 








LoyaL Protective Lire INSURANCE COMPANY 
BOSTON 15, MASSACHUSETTS 






available whenever desired—which would 
be about 90% tax exempt. 


A Case of Fabulous Return 


Mr. Hamlin tells of another case of 
fabulous results. In 1925 an eminent New 
York business man, age 42, was insured 
by Mr. Hamlin for $6,000,000. His wife 
was the applicant, owner and _ benefi- 





CLAY W. HAMLIN 


ciary. In 1929 after paying four pre- 
miums aggregating approximately $685,- 
320, the insured died. 

[These were the results of the trans- > 
action. The $6,000,000 proceeds which 
were paid to the wife were entirely ex- f 
empt from estate taxes. The total cost § 
(aggregate premiums) was 11.42% off 
the $6,000,000. The guaranteed annual 
return, 3% of $6,000,000 or $180,000 per 
year, is 26.27% of the total premiums 
paid. 

Life Insurance As Property 


Speaking of' life insurance as property, 
a favorite theme of Mr. Hamlin’s, he 
says: 

“Saving and investing for future 
needs through modern life insurance, 
properly selected and arranged, is the 
ideal plan, because it is trusteed by con- 
tract, and 

“Is permanent as to  principal—the 
companies guarantee to pay all vaiues 
in cash. 

“Is certain as to income—the amount 
of holdings changes, but the character 
and earning power seldom varies. 

“Is administered by you under a cor 
tract drawn during life. 

“Is free from the possibility of loss, 
because the holder owns a fraction olf 
every security the company possesses, 
which is protected by a legal reserve. 

“Ts made immediately available by the 
payment of a small portion of the value. 

“Ts completed in full even though you 
do not live. This is the only plan known 
in finance that premature death will not 
interrupt. 

“Is a property that will yield an in- 
come lasting as long as the need for it 
lasts.” : ( 
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AN INSURANCE PIONEER 


Originator of 







e First life insurance policy with a disability provision, 
October 16, 1896 


e First life insurance policy providing an “income for 
life” to the insured, December 24, 1902 


e First life insurance policy issued with double death 
benefit, February 10, 1904 













and... Fidelity’s services and products 
today are as modern as tomorrow 







SERVING 150,000 POLICYHOLDERS 
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$350,000,000 
$1,200,000,000 








Insurance in Force 





The FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE Comary 


ON THE PARKWAY AT FAIRMOUNT AVENUE + PHILADELPHIA 
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Business Interests In Estate Planning 


ONE OF THE more troublesome 
assets encountered in the administra- 
tion of estates is the business interest. 
To suppose that the subject could be 
covered in an article of this length 
would be the very pinnacle of pre- 


sumption. The most that can be ex- 


pected is to sight and identify a few 
of the more important channel mark- 
ers. 

As used here, “business interest” re- 
fers to a sole proprietorship or to a part- 
nership or a closely held corporation of 
which the decedent owned a significant 
portion, the value of which, in turn, con- 
stitutes a substantial part of the estate. 
Typically in such cases the decedent was 
a key man or, perhaps, the key man and 
his death represents a real loss to the 
enterprise. . 

Three Universal Problems 


When the executor steps into the pic- 
ture, it (speaking in terms of a corpo- 
tate executor) may find itself in the 
midst of a lawsuit, a partnership squab- 
ble, a corporate reorganization, or any 
number of other embroilments. For the 
most part these cannot be foreseen and 
there is little that estate planners can do 
to cope with them: the executor simply 
kas to plunge into the maelstrom. There 
are three problems, however, which are 
almost universally present when a busi- 
ness interest is involved — and estate 
planners can often go a long way toward 
solving them. These three are (1) valu- 
ation, (2) liquidity, and (3) disposition 
_ at is, continued operation, on the one 
hand, or sale or liquidation on the other). 

In a partnership set-up, if no lifetime 
planning has been done, the valuation 
problem may be fairly easy. But this is 
a matter of being easy the hard way. 
The valuation is easy to make because 
the partnership dissolves on the death 
of a partner and the task is simply one 
of finding the liquidating value of the 
decedent’s share. But the enterprise it- 
self can be wrecked by the effort to pay 
off that share. 

A corporation does not cease on the 
death of a stockholder, at least, in the 
legal sense, but its economic survival is 
another question. Since the corporation 
survives the deceased stockholder, the 
problem, in the absence of a_ binding, 
arm’s length agreement, is to value it as 


“a going concern. For the theories and 


methods to be employed. see Revenue 
Ruling 59-60. In a nutshell this tells you 
that every case stands on its own feet 
and all relevant factors must be con- 
sidered. A good example of how the 
Treasury’s principles of valuation may 
be applied—or modified—in practice can 
be found in the decision rendered on 
March 26, 1959 by the U. S. District 
Court (Southern District, Illinois) in 
Bader vs. U. S. In instance after in- 
stance a consideration of “all relevant 
factors” leads the executor to report the 
value of the stock, “way down here” and 
the government to claim that it is “way 
up there.” 


The Liquidating Problem 


In other words, controversy is the 
order of the day when the valuation of 
a business interest is involved. One 
method of avoiding such controversy 
with its consequent cost in time and 
money, is through a properly drawn buy- 
out agreement. Granted such, the valu- 
ation problem may be laid to rest but 
the liquidity problem arises to take its 
place. 

More likely than not, where a man 
has founded and nurtured a_ business 


By Witiram McGorry 
Assistant Vice President, The Hanover Bank 


alone or with others, a great part of the 
profits are ploughed back into the busi- 
ness to make it work. A consequence is 
that neither the co-owners individually 
nor the business as an entity are in a 
position to buy out the interest of a de- 
ceased owner. The results can be most 
unhappy for both the survivors and the 
decedent's heirs. 

Where the business interest is in cor- 
porate form, partial redemption of a 
decedent’s stock can be effected under 
Section 303 of the Internal Revenue 
Code without the usual income tax pen- 
alty. Even where the decedent’s interest 
meets the tests of Section 303, it does 
not follow that his executor can auto- 
matically take advantage of the tax relief 
afforded. Indeed, the redemption of 
stock is a matter almost wholly outside 
the executor’s control. State laws, the 
financial condition of the corporation, 
the division of stock ownership and the 
wishes of other stockholders are some of 
the obstacles which may have to be sur- 
mounted before redemption becomes a 
fact. In short, estate planners can by 
no means blandly assume that Section 
303 will come to the rescue. Instead they 
should look upon it merely as an ad- 
ministrative device to which the executor 
may be able to resort, if circumstances 
are auspicious. 


Buy-Sell Agreements Need Life 
Insurance 


We have noted that an agreement can 
go a long way toward solving the valua- 
tion problem but a naked agreement is 
obviously of little use for the liquidity 
problem. It should be clothed in ade- 
quate financial garb — in its simplest 
form: cash. As already remarked, in 
the typical instance, neither the business 
itself nor the co-owners can produce the 
money needed to buy out the interest of 
a deceased owner. There is still only one 
known method of making cash appear 
when needed and that is “life insurance. 
In a word, life insurance is indispensable 
to most buy-sell agreements. 

It would be nice to relax now that we 
have a properly constructed agreement 
adequately buttressed with life insur- 
ance. But even such a fine structure as 
this may be honeycombed with troubles, 
specifically in the case of a stock-re- 
demption agreement with a corporation. 
atonal Casale and Prunier and 

Sanders, and be careful. But don’t de- 
spair: there are perfectly workable solu- 
tions. See “The Eleven Rules for Stock 


William McGorry 


Mr. McGorry has spent his entire busi- 
ness career with The Hanover Bank. 
Following his graduation from Flushing 
High School in this city he joined the 
bank in 1929. Departments in which he 
has served at The Hanover include trust, 
collections, general bookkeeping, and 
estate and trust administration. 

Mr. McGorry, appointed an assistant 
vice president in 1954, is presently in the 
bank’s personal trust division engaged 
in will review and estate analysis. 

Born in New York City in 1912. Mr. 
McGorry now resides in Flushing. He is 
married and has three children. 

















Redemption Insurance” by Denis Bran- 
don Maduro (Koster-Dana Corporation, 
145. Bedford Street, Stamford, Connecti- 
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cut). See also the article entitled “The 
Fragile Bark of the Small Corporation” 
by Robert J. Lawthers in the Winter 
1957 issue of The Journal of the Ameri- 
can Society of Chartered Life Under- 
writers. The ground rules which must 
be observed in stock redemption agree- 
ments now seem to have been distilled in 
Revenue Ruling 59-184. 


Attribution Rules 


There is still another danger in stock 
redemption which even the most expert- 
ly drawn and adequately insured agree- 
ment may not eliminate—the ‘ ‘attribution 
rules” appearing in Section 318 of the 
Internal Revenue Code. Partial redemp- 
tion of a stockholder’s stock may ordi- 
narily be treated as a dividend, but under 
Section 318 this treatment may be ap- 
plied even where 100% of an estate’s 
stock is redeemed (which is usually the 
case under an agreement of the kind 
referred to here.) This comes about be- 
cause stock owned by others may be 
“attributed” to the estate. Under this 
theory the stock which the estate owns 
is only part of the whole so the redemp- 
tion of even all of the estate’s stock is 
just a partial redemption. (See Robert 
J. Lawther’s “Stock-Redemption Agree- 
ments—Potential Tax-Traps” in the 
Summer 1957 issue of The Journal of the 
American Society of Chartered Life Un- 
derwriters.) 

The situation just referred to will 
usually come about because the decedent 
transferred stock during his lifetime to 
members of his family. Where such 
transfers have been made or where they 
are contemplated for estate planning 
reasons, attention should also be given 
to Section 306. This may have the effect 
of treating as a dividend the proceeds of 
sale or redemption of a preferred stock, 
for example, issued in pursuance of a re- 
capitalization—whether retained by the 
original owner or transferred .as. a ‘gift. 
Death alone seems capable of removing 
the taint on such stock. 

References heretofore have been to 
agreements among partners or stock- 
holders and, more particularly, to stock 
redemption agreements, all buttressed 
with life insurance. Another type of 
agreement may sometimes be feasible, 


which is not strictly a business purchase 
agreement. This is the irrevocable life 
insurance trust which holds policies on 
the life of the business owner with the 
trustee being empowered to purchase as- 
sets from his estate. When properly set 
up this may succeed in keeping the in- 
surance out of the taxable estate while 
making the proceeds available for estate 
needs via the purchase route. 


Disposition of Business Interest 


We have now paid our passing re- 
spects to the first two problems which 
usually accompany a business interest: 
(1) valuation and (2) liquidity. The third- 
disposition of the business interest de- 
pends in a large measure on the solution 
of the first two; otherwise, there may 
not be much to dispose of. Disposition, 
as we defined it, can mean either the 
sale or liquidation of the business or its 
continuance. In either case, a prime 
requisite is the choice of a competent 
executor and/or trustee armed by the 
will with adequate investment and ad- 
ministrative powers. If continuation is 
decided on (and there are cases where it 
does not make realistic sense despite the 
business owner’s understandable yen to 
see his creation perpetuated), a para- 
mount consideration is the development 
of successor management within the 
business. This usually calls for appro- 
priate incentive plans including such 
things as stock options, Group insurance 
and pension systems. The estate plan- 
ner must also be alert to the effect which 
marital deduction and other dispositive 
patterns (as well as stock redemption) 
may have on post mortem control of the 
business. He should also have in mind, 
particularly in larger cases, the role 
which charitable foundations or trusts 
can play. 

Let us recapitulate the channel mark- 
ers we have sighted in this brief voyage. 


1. In the absence of an _ effective 
agreement the value of a business 
interest must be negotiated with 
the tax authorities. The ground 
rules are spelled out in Revenue 
Ruling 59-60. In such cases, further- 
more, the raising of the estate’s 
cash requirements will depend en- 
tirely on the skill and wisdom of 
the executor and on the financial 
condition of the business. 


2. To be truly effective, an agreement, 
besides fixing a value, must have 
financial sinew. In many instances 
—very likely a large majority—the 
best, if not the only way to provide 
this financial sinew is with life 
insurance. 


3. If a stock redemption agreement is 
decided on, the rules derived from 
the Casale and other cases men- 
tioned earlier, and those defined in 
Revenue Ruling 59-184 as well as 
the possible effect of Section 318 
should be carefully scanned. 


4. A life insurance trust which can 
purchase assets from the estate may 
well serve the purpose where busi- 
ness agreements prove chancy or 
where continuation of family con- 
trol is an aim. 


5. The impact of marital deduction 
and other planning devices on the 
business situation should be kept 
clearly in mind. The use of a 
charitable foundation or trust may 
be very pertinent, particularly in 
large estates. 


6. The selection of a competent exe- 
cutor and/or trustee and the grant- 
ing of adequate powers in the will 
are the final riyets in the estate 


plan. 
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Gre ina Series... 


of ads marking The Guarp1An’s Centennial Year, appearing in the SaruRDAY EveENING Post, 


Time, NEwsweEEk, and the New York Times SunpAay Maacazine. The story of The GuaRDIAN’s Century 


of Service to America’s families will be seen by millions of your best prospects. 


The GUARDIAN and the Pony Express 








St. Joseph, Missouri to Sacramento, California — a 
distance of 1,980 miles — in just 8 days! This dramatic 
feat of the Pony Express in 1860 captured the imagination 
of the people. 


Each rider changed horses three times before hand- 
ing his pouch over to the next courier. Letters cost $5. The 
Pony Express braved violent weather and Indian attacks 
before passing on its glory to overland stages, snorting 
steam locomotives and the onrushing miracles of modern 
transportation. 


The Guarpian Life Insurance Company, also founded 
in 1860, has lived through a century of wonders in which 
the incredible quickly became plausible, then accepted — 
and finally obsolete. 


ventured on 
exciting careers 
in 1860 


But the principle upon which The GUARDIAN was 
founded — delivering life from the tyranny of chance — 
has never become obsolete. Today The GUARDIAN is one 
of America’s foremost life insurance companies, provid- 
ing protection to hundreds of thousands of families. 


Now, in our 100th year, The GUARDIAN is offering the 
most attractive policies in its history. These include guaran- 
teed renewable plans providing a regular monthly income 
to help meet living expenses if an accident or serious ill- 
ness strikes. 


Have a talk with your GUARDIAN representative or your 
broker and find out how you can benefit from The 
GUARDIAN’S century of experience in serving America. 


The GUARDIAN Life Insurance Company OF AMERICA 


50 UNION SQUARE, N.Y. 3, N.Y. 





Our Centennial Year 
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Selling In Texas For Half A Century 


On a blustery day in March, 1909, 11 of 
us, young and hopeful, signed to repre- 
sent Southland Life of Dallas. We com- 
prised the first agency organization of a 
company that was younger (received its 
charter October 3, 1908) and even more 
hopeful than we were. That charter pro- 
vided, “Said company shall exist for the 
period of 500 years.’ 


Agency Equipment 50 Years Ago 


We eleven neophytes met in cramped 
quarters (optimistically dubbed the home 
office) on the second floor (we walked 
up) of a small building located on Com- 
merce Street in Dallas. We were issued 
a small rate book, application forms, med- 
ical blanks, specimen policies and a copy 
of Rev. T. DeWitt Talmage’s sermon on 
“The High Crime of Not Insuring.” 
That completed our training course. The 
company president, who presided at the 
meeting, explained that we were now 
agents. We had no complaint about that 
title as none of us had ever heard of an 
“underwriter,” “Insurance Counselor,” 
“estate analyst,” or any other of the many 
designations later coined with‘the idea, 
rightly or wrongly, that they would help 
sell business or add prestige. And so, 
we were in business. 

That night, two of the eleven “dis- 
ciples” another man and I, boarded the 
train for ‘Midland, Texas. The next morn- 
ing we obtained our first application. 
The .case was issued—Southland Life 
Policy No. 2—and the face amount was 
$10,000 

West Texas of Half Century Ago 


Fifty years ago West Texas was settled 
largely by pioneer cattlemen, all with two 
things in common: they owned large 
ranches and they frowned upon farming. 


By Ne H. Wricut, Sr. 
Southland Life, Lubbock, Tex. 


There were no paved highways and one 
traveled from ranch to ranch by the 
simple expedient of following the dirt 
roads from windmill to windmill. A 
Model T Ford was the favored mode of 
transportation and the soundest way to 
build prestige and practice good public 
relations was to close all the gates be- 
hind you! 

I spent the first four years of my life 
insurance career traveling out of the 
home office, except for a short and un- 
profitable interlude as the active partner 
in a general agency. In January, 1913, 
I moved to Lubbock, Texas—and home. 
Here I have remained and here I have 
carved out my life insurance career. 


At that time Lubbock’s population was 
2,500, but every grown person in town was 
a wide-awake citizen with unbounded faith 
in the future of their town, country, and 
themselves. I was the only resident life 
insurance agent. These pioneers loved 
their families and they bought life in- 
surance. 


Ambassador of Good Will 


Every good citizen of Lubbock was 
supposed to be an ambassador of good- 
will. Naturally, I tried to qualify. ‘As 
the town grew in population, I worked 
for the Chamber of Commerce, sold 
War Bonds, served on the school board, 
was active in the church and ‘Masonic 
Lodge, worked with the Boy Scouts and 
crippled children organizations, and 
helped organize Rotary clubs in sur- 
rounding towns. In short, my sincere ef- 
forts to become and remain an ambassa- 
dor of goodwill brought me into contact 
with a great many people—and some of 
them bought life insurance. 

My territory covered 14 counties and 
for many years I kept no office hours. 





NEIL H. WRIGHT 


I wrote applications in hotel rooms, bank 
lobbies, ranch houses, bunk rooms and 
even on corral fences. I was harassed 
by the same problems that besiege any 
agent of any era, but I also battled a few 
which have now, for the most part, been 
laid to rest. In those days, Dr. S. S 
Huebner’s concept of life insurance as a 
profession was a dream. Rebating, al- 
though illegal, was practiced by some 
nonetheless. And the twister was still 
around. 

During the long years since those 
pioneer days I like to think that I have 








AMERICA'S INFORMAL 


BUSINESS CAPITAL 


You will find at The Greenbrier the perfect setting for 
your conference, whether it be for ten or a thousand 
people. The new, air-conditioned West Wing has an 
auditorium with a 42-foot stage, new sound and pro- 
jection machines, splendid banquet arrangements, and 
a theatre with a CinemaScope screen. Accommoda- 
tions are magnificent; the food is gourmet fare. For 
after-session enjoyment The Greenbrier’s recreational 
facilities are unsurpassed. And our staff of experts not 
only helps in planning your program, but they also 
handle the details to carry it through successfully. 


Special Winter Rates available on request. Include a 
spacious, luxurious room and The Greenbrier’s tradition- 
ally fine meals, green fees (our courses are playable much 
of the winter), swimming in mosaic tile indoor pool, mem- 
bership in the Old White Club and gratuities to service 
personnel. EFFECTIVE DEC. 1, 1959-FEB. 29, 1960. 


FOR INFORMATION write Charles L. Norvell, Dir. of Sales. 
Also reservation offices: New York, 17 E. 45th St., MU 2-4300 
Boston, 73 Tremont St., LA 3-4497 « Chicago, 77 W. Wash- 
ington St., RA 6-0624 « Washington, D. C., Investment Bldg., 
RE 7-2642 « Glen W. Fawcett: San Francisco, 1029 Russ Build- 
ing, YU 2-6905 + Seattle, 726 
Joseph Vance Building, MU " 
2-1981 « Dallas, 211 N. Ervay, 

RI 1-6814 « Los Angeles, 510 

West Sixth Street, MA 6-7581. 


WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS * WEST VIRGINIA 


THE 





Neil H. Wright, Sr. 


Born in Leonard, Texas, Mr. Wright 
received his B.A. degree from Park Col- 
lege, Parkville, Missouri, in 1905. Fol- 
lowing a year of law study at Stanford 
University he sold securities and was in 
the life insurance business in California 
and then in Washington until he went 
home to Texas to become one of South- 
land Life’s charter representatives. 

He has been a recipient of the National 
Quality award yearly since its estab- 
lishment in 1945. He is a Life member 
of his company’s top honor club, the 
President’s. His other charter member- 
ships in the insurance business include 
the Leaders’ Round Table of Texas 
(qualified annually for 24 years and was 
honored with Life Membership in 1945) 
and his company’s Multimillionaires 
Club. 

Mr. Wright sponsors crippled children 
at the Scottish Rite Hospital in Dallas. 
By 1940, approximately 500 of these chil- 
dren from the South Plains area had 
received treatment at the hospital 
through the Lubbock Crippled Children’s 
Council, of which he was a member. In 
1957 citizens of Lubbock honored him 
for “serving their best interests long and 
faithfully.” An elementary school then 
under construction in a new residential 
addition of the city was named the Neil 
Mrs. Wright have three children. 

Mr. Wright is past president of the 
South Plains Association of Life Un- 
derwriters; past president of the Rotary 
Club; deacon—Presbyterian church; and 
first president of his local Community 


Chest. He is a Knight Templar, a 32 
degree, Scottish Rite Mason, and .a 
Shriner. Last year he was honored by 


the Scottish Rite, in ceremonies held at 
Dallas, by his elevation to Knight Com- 
mander of the Court of Honor. Mr. and 
Mrs. Wright have three children. 





progressed along with the industry and 
my company. I have tried to stay abreast 
of the times. My policy ledger reflects 
the change in selling habits. As the in- 
dustry furnished new tools and developed 
more uses for life insurance, I utilized 
them all. 


Observing Insurance Perform 


There is a deep satisfaction (and 
powerful inspiration) available to those 
long in this business, which only time can 
give to the younger-in- service. I refer 
to the satisfaction of seeing the business 
you sold complete the job it was intended 
to do. I have lived to see matured 
endowments and educational policies ful- 
fill their purposes. Above all, I have been 
present times without number to present 
checks to a _ bereaved bneficiary when 
everybody else was bringing bills. | 
sold term insurance when and where 
needed and have lived to convert it to 
some of the best business on my ledger. 

I have tried to advise my clients that it 
is good business to buy life insurance 
from an underwriter whom they know, 
who is qualified to give service. There 
is a difference when they buy instead of 
having been sold, as anybody’s persist- 
ency record will prove. 

I have never had the time to qualify as 
an insurance counselor, estate analyst or 
tax expert, but have advised my clients 
to consult their own bank and trust offi- 
cer and their own attorney and account- 
ant. The cooperation received from all 
has been gratifying. 


Still Writes Insurance 


About three years ago my company, 
very generously, made it possible—but 
not obligatory—for me to retire. As peo- 
ple are still buying life insurance, I’m 
still selling it. I’ve been as busy with 
life insurance the last three years as | 
was the 48 years that preceded them. 

The future looks bright, thanks to a 
kind Providence, many friends, and a 
loyal clientele who still believe that life 
nave sa will help to solve their prob- 
lems despite inflation, and the myriad ills 
that beset our troubled world. 
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No man should expect more 
than he may achieve 
through his own ability 
and his own determination. 
Surely, no man 


should settle for less . .. The Union Central maintains that its greatest 
asset is reflected in the men and women who 
represent the Company throughout the United States. It 


grows as its people grow. 


For this reason, The Union Central concentrates on building 
confidence and developing maximum earning power within 


new underwriters in the shortest possible time. 





That a man can succeed to the full extent 
of his own abilities and determination is 
borne out in the brilliant careers of Union 


Central underwriters everywhere. 





THE UNION CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
CINCINNATI 
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Old Age, Survivors and Disability — Myers 


(Continued from Page 41) 


Eligibility for Disability Benefits. 

An individual is eligible for disability 
insurance benefits if (a) he is permanent- 
ly and totally disabled and has been so 
disabled for at least six months, (b) he 
is aged 50-64, and (c) he has fully and 
disability insured status. By_ total and 
permanent disability is meant inability to 
engage in any substantial gainful activity 
by reason of a medically -determinable im- 
pairment that can be expected to be of 
long-continued and indefinite duration. 
It should be noted that the waiting pe- 
riod of six consecutive months of dis- 
ability’ is not a presumptive period which 
if satisfied, would “prove” the existence 
of a qualifying permanent disability. The 
determinations of disability are to be 
made by state agencies (generally the 
vocational rehabilitation unit) with re- 
view by the Social Security Administra- 
tion (which may reverse the finding of 
disability but may not reverse a denial 
of the existence of disability except on a 
direct appeal of the individual). ; 

The determination of continuance ol 
disability is to be made by the Social 
Security Administration. Individuals 
must, in general, undertake vocational 
rehabilitation training; during the first 
year thereof benefits will be paid re- 
gardless of earnings. With this excep- 
tion, there is no permitted amount ol 
earnings as there is for retired workers 
and for dependent and survivor bene- 


: ) oT © 
‘ficiaries (retirement test). Rather, a 
disability beneficiary might have small 
earnings and still continue to receive 


benefits so long as he is considered hot 
able to engage in any substantial gainful 
activity. The disability benefits terminate 
at age 65, and the beneficiary goes on 
the old-age benefit roll. Supplementary 
benefits for dependents are payable in 
respect to- disability beneficiaries, just 
retired workers. 

Wives and Children 

If the retired or disabled individual has 
a wife aged 65 or over (or, regardless 
ot her age, if she has a child under age 
18 in her care, or a child of any age who 
has been permanently and totally dis- 
abled since before age 18), an additional 
benefit of 50% is payable, with a similar 
addition for each eligible child. A wife 
between age 62 and 65 without an eligible 
child can elect to receive reduced bene- 
fits. These are based on a reduction 
factor of 25/36% for each month under 
age 65 at time of claiming benefit, which 
reduction continues during the joint life- 
time of the couple. Thus, a wife claim- 


as for 


; wT Tae Pe 
ing benefit at exact age 62 has a 25% 
reduction—somewhat less than the ap 
proximately 30% needed on an “actn- 


arial equivalent” basis (a larger reduc- 
tion than for the women workers being 
required because it applies during the 
shorter joint lifetime with the spouse, as 
compared with the single lifetime of the 
woman worker). Husband’s benefits are 
payable in respect to a retired or dis- 
abled female worker if he is aged 65 or 
over and has been chiefly dependent on 
her and if she was currently insured at 
time of retirement or disability. 


Death Benefits 


Widow’s benefits are payable at age 62 
if the deceased husband was fully in- 
sured (including deaths after retirement). 
Parallel benefits are also payable with 
respect to dependent widowers aged 65 or 
The benefit is 75% 


over. of the primary 
insurance amount. 
When a fully insured worker dies, 


parent’s benefits are payable (upon at- 
tainment of age 65 for men and 62 for 
women) to parents who have been de- 
pendent upon such individual. The 
benefit is 75% of the primary insurance 
amount for each parent. 

When a fully or currently insured indi- 
vidual dies leaving a child under age 18 
(regardless of age if permanently and 
totally disabled since before age 18), 
benefits are payable to such child and to 
the widowed mother while having care 
of an eligible child. These child survivor 
benefits ar¢ also payable imtespect to the 





death of an insured female worker where 
dependency of the child is provable 
and, in any event, in all cases where such 
woman was currently insured. The bene- 
fits are, in effect, 75% of the primary 
insurance amount for the widowed 
mother and 75% for the first child, with 
an additional 50% for each additional 
child. 
Lump Sum Death Payments 


In all cases of death of a fully or 
currently insured individual, a lump-sum 
death payment of three times the pri- 
mary insurance amount is payable. This 
payment, however, may not exceed $255, 
the maximum amount available under the 


1952 Act, which it is important to note 
has not been increased by the subse- 
quent amendments. The lump sum is 


payable in full to a surviving spouse but 
in other cases may not exceed the actual 
burial costs. This benefit must be claimed, 


in general, within two years of death. 
Certain limitations apply to the above 
benefi fit amounts. No individual can re- 


ceive the full amount of more than one 
type of monthly benefit. For instance, 
if a woman has an old-age benefit in her 
own right and a wife’s or widow’s benefit 
from her husband’s earnings, then in 
effect only the larger of the two bene- 
fits may be received. In addition, there 
are certain minimum and maximum bene- 
fit provisions (described subsequently). 
Also, certain restrictions on payment of 
benefits may apply in the case of per- 
sons convicted of crimes affecting the 
security of the nation. 


OASDI Benefit Amounts 


The primary insurance amount, from 
which all benefits are determined, is 
based on the average wage of the in- 
sured individual. 


Average Monthly Wage 


The concept of average monthly wage 
used in OASDI is, in essence, that com- 
puted over the entire potential period 
of coverage, but with certain periods of 
low earnings being disregarded. In 
vege: il, the average is computed from 

he beginning of 1951 (or age 22, if later) 
. the date of death, attainment of 
retirement age, or later retirement, 
whichever is applicable and produces the 
more favorable result. In computing this 
average, however, 5 calendar years may 
be dropped from both numerator anil 
denominator (whichever years’ omis- 
sion will produce the highest averaye 
wage). In addition, under the “dis- 
ability freeze” provision, periods of dis- 
ability may be eliminated; such dis- 
ability must be of at least 6 months’ dur- 
ation, and the disabled worker must have 
both fully insured status and disability 
insured status. Also, the average wage 
may be computed back to the beginning 


of 1937 on this same basis if a larger 
benefit will result. 
_Except under very unusual circum- 


stances, individuals retiring in the next 
few decades cannot have the maximum 
ayerage wage of 400—and thus the max- 
imum primary insurance amount—since 
théy must count in at least 3 years in the 
period 1951-58 when the maximum earn- 
ings base was less than $4,800. Survivor 
benefits in respect to those reaching age 
22 after 1953 can be at the new max- 
imum wage in the near future. ihe 
new maximum family benefit of $254 
(discussed later) is immediately avail- 
able for both retirement and survivor 
Cases. 
Benefit Formula 

In all previous laws before the 1958 
Amendments, there was a definite benefit 
formula prescribed. Thus, for example, 
the 1954 Act benefit formula applicable 
to earnings after 1950 was 55% of the 
first $110 of average monthly wage, 
plus 20% of the next $240 of such wage 
(reflecting the $4,200 earnings base). 
Under the 1958 Amendments, an ap- 
parently considerably different proce- 
dure is used; there is a benefit table giv- 
ing the primary insurance amount (in 
integral dollars) for various ranges of 








average monthly wages (e.g., where the 
average monthly wage is $114- 118, the 
primary insurance amount is $66). The 
benefit table also provides for conversion 
of benefits for those on the roll before 
January 1959 so as to result in an in- 
crease of about 7% in the primary insur- 
ance amount (or $3, if larger). The bene- 
fit table also shows the maximum family 
benefit applicable for each primary in- 
surance amount (e.g., $99 where the 
average monthly wage is $114-$118). The 
table is printed on Page 30 of THE GoLp 
Boox. 

Actually, the benefit table is based on 
a definite formula and on definite min- 
imum and maximum benefit provisions so 
that in reality these are built into the 
table, and there is really no change in 
the basic principle that has prevailed in 
the past. Obviously, certain approxima- 
tions have been made because of the 
grouping involved in rounding the bene- 
fits to the nearest dollar. 

The benefit formula underlying the 
benefit table is 58.85% of the first $110 
of average monthly wage, plus 21.40% 
of the next $290 of such wage (excep! 
that in some cases for average wages 
under $85, a slightly higher amount is 
payable so as to fit in. with the in- 
creased minimum benefit). The minimum 
primary insurance amount, before re- 
duction for early retirement of women 
workers claiming benefits before age 65, 
is $33 a month. 

The benefit table also provides for the 
determination of the primary insurance 
amount when it is more advantageous 
for the beneficiary to compute the aver- 
age wage back to 1937 and to use the 
benefit computation method of the 1939 


Act. Under these circumstances, the fol- 
lowing table shows illustrative results: 
Primary 
Benefit Computed under Insurance 
Method of 1939 Act Amount 

$10 $33 

15 43 

20 50 

25 61 

30 71 

3D 79 

40 87 

45* 95 


* Maximum possible is $45.60 (which 
produces same primary insurance amount 
as $45.00) 

Minimum and Maximum Family Benefits 


The minimum family benefit for sur- 
vivors (applicable only when there is one 
such survivor) is The maximum 
family benefit is the smaller of $254 
(twice the maximum possible primary 
insurance amount) or 80% of average 
monthly wage (the upper end of the 
range in the table). For ex xample, where 
the average monthly wage is $200, the 
maximum family benefit is $161.60—80% 
of $202, which is the upper end of the 
average wage group in which $200 falls. 
The 80% maximum, however, may not 
reduce benefits below 150% of the pri- 
mary insurance amount, or the primary 
insurance amount plus $20, whichever 
is larger; thus, because of the latter 
provisions, full benefits are paid in all 
cases where there are only two bene- 
ficiaries. The following table shows the 
maximums applicable for various aver- 
age wages: 


Primary Insurance 


Average Monthly Wage Amount Maximum Family Benefit 
$67 or under $ 33- 40 PIA + $20 
67-127 40- 68 1% times PIA 
128-319 69-109 80% of average wage 
320-400 110-127 
Table 1 shows _ illustrative monthiy in interest-bearing debt obligations of 
benefits for various categories, giving the United States. These can be either 


consideration to the applicable benefit 
proportions, the minimum and maximum 
benefit provisions, and the reductions for 
women workers and wives claiming bene- 
fits before age 65. 


OASDI Retirement Test 


Benefits both for retired workers and 
their dependents and for survivors are, 
in general, not paid when the beneficiary 
is engaged. in substantial employment, 





nor are benefits paid to dependents of a 
worker engaged in substantial employ- 


“ 


ment. This provision is termed the “re- 
tirement test”—to some extent, a mis- 
nomer in regard to young beneficiaries. 
Benefits are payable for all months in a 
year if the annual earnings from all types 
of employment are $1,200 or less. If earn- 
ings exceed $1,200, one month’s benefit 
may be withheld for each $80 excess unit 
(counting a remainder of less than $80 
as a full unit). In no event are benefits 
withheld for a month in which the indi- 
vidual has wages of $100 or less and 
does not render substantial self- employ- 
ment services. Moreover, the retirement 
test is not applicable at all after the 
individual reaches age 72. 


Payment of OASDI Benefits Abroad 


Benefits are not payable in the case 
of deported persons, whose rights are 
terminated until they are susequently 
lawfully admitted, and in the case of 
persons residing in certain countries 
where there is no reasonable assurance 
that checks can be delivered or cashed 
at full value. In the latter instance, the 
benefits are withheld but are credited to 
the individual and can subsequently be 
claimed if conditions change. For aliens 
residing outside the United States, com- 
ing on the roll after 1956, benefits are 
payable only if the insured worker has 
40 or more quarters of coverage or re- 
sided in the United States for 10 or more 
years, or if the country of which he is 
a citizen has a reciprocity treaty with 
the United States or has a general social 
insurance or pension system that will 
continue full benefits to United States 
citizens while outside of that foreign 
country. As an example of how this 
operates, benefits are not payable to Can- 
adian citizens living in Canada after 6 
continuous months of absence from the 
United States, unless they meet the 40- 
quarters-of-coverage or 10-years-of-res- 
idence requirement (since the Canadian 
old-age pension plan does not pay bene- 
fits for an extended duration for those 
residing abroad, regardless of citizen- 
ship). It may be noted, however, that if 
such a Canadian beneficiary has not had 
such an absence and returns to the 
United States for a short period every 
6 months, he will continue to receive 
benefits without interruption. 


OASDI Financing Provisions 


The OASDI benefits (and administra- 
tive expenses) are paid out of two sep- 
arate trust funds. The old-age and sur- 
vivor benefits come from the OASI Trust 
Fund, while the monthly benefits for dis- 
abled workers and their dependents come 
from the Disability Insurance Trust 
Fund. 

The income to these trust funds is de- 














rived from contributions (taxes) on cov- 
ered workers and employers and from 
interest earnings on investments. The 
total contribution income is subdivided 
so that an amount based on a combined 
employer-employe rate of %% (3% for 
the self-employed) is allocated to the DI 
[Trust Fund and the remainder goes to 
the OASI Trust Fund. 

Other than for a relativ ely small work- 
ing balance, the trust funds are invested 








marketable issues or special issues bear- 
ing an interest rate approximating the 
average coupon yield on all long-term 
bonds (5 years or more). In actual prac- 
tice, most of the invested assets are in 
special issues. 





Total Contribution Rates 


The total contribution rates for the 
OASDI system are shown in the accom- 
panying tabulation. These rates apply 
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to the first $4,800 of earnings in a year: 
Combined 


Employer- Self- 

Calendar Employe Employed 

Year Rate Rate 
POs oon Us that 5% 334% 
US SER a an 6 4, 
SS” Re are Pyar 7 5% 
DR ce raues oiuue esas 8 6 
DP OM ALOT 5 65 a0is.0 9 634 


Congress, in connection with the 1950 
Act and subsequent amendments, has 
consistently enunciated the principle that 


the program should be self-supporting 
from the contributions of the covered 
workers and their employers, according 
to the intermediate-cost estimates. Of 
course, it would be only by coincidence 
that an exact balance would be shown. 
Generally, there has been a small de- 
ficiency, under the intermediate-cost esti- 
mate, as between the level-premium cost 
of the benefits and the level-premium 
equivalent of the contributions, as indi- 
cated in the accompanying table for the 
system as it is following the 1958 
Amendments (in percentage of payroll) : 


Level-Premium 


Equivalent OASI DI 
Benefit costs’ ......... 8.27 49 
Contributions ........ 8.02 50 
Actuarial balance’ ....— .25 +.01 


1Including adjustments (a) to reflect lower 
contribution rate for self-employed as compared 
with employer-employe rate, (b) for existing trust 
fund, and (c) for administrative expenses. 

2A negative figure indicates the extent of lack 
of actuarial balance. A positive figure indicates 
more than sufficient financing (according to the 
estimate). 


A Summary 


In summary, the foregoing discussion 
has attempted to describe the financing 








THE LIFE 


OF VIRGINIA 








SINCE 1871 ¢ RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 











basis of the OASDI system. Although 
such financing differs in certain respects 
from that of private pension plans, these 
differences are more of degree than 
type, except that the OASDI financing 
is based on the “open group” concept 
(i.e., assuming that new entrants will 
always come into the plan—as the law 
generally requires) rather than the 
“closed group” basis properly applicable 
to private plans. The graded contribution 
schedule is intended to fully finance the 
system without any need for govern- 
ment subsidy. Although benefit pay- 
ments and contribution income in the 
immediate future will be quite closely 
in balance, this will not always be the 
case as the contributions rise according 
to the schedule in the law. Accordingly, 
quite sizeable trust funds will develop, 
the interest on which will help to finance 
the system. Finally, one of the most 
important points in connection with the 
sound financing of the OASDI system is 
that, over the years, there has been a 
strong cost-consciousness on the part of 
Congress and all others who have been 
concerned with the program. 





John Crane — Equities 
(Continued from Page 18) 


$100 a month investment schedule over 
the entire 20 years despite inevitable 
market fluctuations. And this perhaps 
is the riskiest assumption of all in view 
of average savings performance in the 
absence of premium notices. 


Younger Men 


Now, you might say, our major market 
is among younger men. How would such 
a comparison look beginning at age 35? 
Using similar investment assumptions, 
here are the results. 

The’ term-plus-investment program 
would accumulate $25,210 over the 20- 
year period, compared to $23,863 in ordi- 
nary life after taxes. Averaging the dif- 
ference between the two programs over 
the years, the investor would be gaining 
$67 a year for the 20-year period. 

The investor might feel pretty good 
about that $67 a year. But, consider the 
problem for a moment. If his income 
went up or taxes increased at any time 
during the 20 years, the amount would 
be proportionately reduced. Even if it is 
not, is $67 a year worth the worry in- 
herent in the investment program, with 
all of its pitfalls, then finding that life 
insurance is still required and must be 
purchased at greatly increased cost? 

Also, it is worth the necessity of man- 
aging or hiring the management of the 
fund after the 20-year period? 


Advocates of those mutual funds offer- 
ing a package of term insurance and pe- 
riodic investment could say that these 
illustrations are unfair because they can 
offer Group term rates as low as 70¢ per 
$1,000 per month, which is considerably 
below the average rate for individual 
term I have used. This is true, but the 
package program is limited to only 10 
years, and its term rates are not guaran- 
teed for more than one year. A lifetime 
program of guaranteed security simply 
isn’t available in such a package. 


In conclusion, and this is not in any 
sense backtracking on what I have tried 
to say up to now, I believe firmly in the 
social importance and advantages to in- 
dividuals of investing in equities, within 
reasonable bounds and on _ reasonable 
terms. While I am not predicting an im- 
portant market decline soon, I believe 
equally firmly that mass hysteria can 
value stocks on unreasonable terms, and 
we have gone a long way in this direc- 
tion. And I really cannot overstate the 
harm that can come from promoting in- 
flation or even acquiescing to it while 
saying, “we’ll avoid the consequences by 
buying equities.” 

This is more than an economic ques- 
tion. It is a moral question. Plato said: 
“What is respected in a country will be 
cultivated in that country.” If we respect 
and cultivate basic morality we will fight 
inflation, not accept it. 
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‘ Qualified Risk policies they will cover the disability 
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SO | TOLD HIM, 

“| DON’T CARE WHAT 
YOUR BROTHER-IN-LAW | 
SAID...1 CAN GET YOU | 

HOSPITALIZATION — 
INSURANCE 


& 


YOUR HEART 
TROUBLE!” 
AND | DID, TOO. 


. Ever since I first talked to the people over at 
Continental Casualty I’ve been able to close a lot 
of sales that otherwise would get away. 

Take that Substandard Division . . . they really 
mean business! Why, they accept 97 out of 

every 100 A & H applications on people with 
disabilities. And the best part is that on their 


itself. When I mention that, sales resistance 
melts away ... and I get a lot of referrals, too. 
Take it from me, talk to your nearest 
Continental Agent or Branch Office . . . if you 
want to increase your commissions, that is. 


CONTINENTAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


Home Office: Chicago, Illinois 
A Member of the Continental-National Group 


Continental Assurance Company e National Fire of Hartford 
Transportation Insurance Company ¢ Transcontinental Insurance Company 
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Life Insurance and Inflation —Upéren 


(Continued from Page 32) 


to protect against inflation. Except for 
wartime periods, inflation has been the 
exception; very far indeed from the 
rule. It is true. that in wartime prices 
rise, but they generally do fall a great 
deal after the war. It thas not yet been 
true after World War II and because of 
the great increase in our supply of cur- 
rency and bank credit, it is not likely 
that prices this time will fall sharply. 


doubling. Then in late 1948 prices started 
to decline only to rise again with the 
outbreak of the Korean War in mid- 
1950. That rise in prices was substan- 
tially ended by 1951. Then came five 
years in which the cost of living re- 
mained more stable than perhaps in any 
five years in our country’s history. 
There was a modest inflation of prices 
in 1956 and 1957 but this rise had a spe- 
cial cause in the pronounced expansion 
of businéss investment in new plant and 
equipment, quite non-recurring for the 
near-discernible future. There was infla- 


The impressions of inflation which are 
prevalent today are gained from a very 
peculiar set of circumstances which cer- 
tainly do not augur that such inflation 
will be repeated. Moreover, the record 
does not show evidence of creeping in- 
flation. Rather what has ‘happened ‘has 
been that in World War II and imme- 
diately after, there was a very sharp 
rise in prices with the cost of living 





ADVERTISED 
IN LOCAL 
NEWSPAPERS 


Advertisements similar 
to this one are targeted 
at the prospects of 
our representatives in 
their own local areas. 
Each advertisement 
features a particular 
policy; thus affording 
the local agent a 
“hard selling” partner. 
These advertisements 
will reach millions 
of readers throughout 
our territory, building 
prestige for the company 
and developing prospects 
for the agent. 
The fine promotional 
assistance rendered by 
newspapers, magazines 
and reprints of 
our ads, furnished by 
the Home Office, are 
additional ammunition. 
All this, coupled with our 
‘top-notch policies and 
sales aids, will help you 
sell more under 


PAN-AMERICAN’S 
CAREER CONTRACT 
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Confidence in the future ? 
Sure, hes got it! 


His Pan-American policy 
paid most of the bills! 


His Accident and Sickness policy with Pan-American Life really 
“paid off’ when he needed ready-money for hospital and doctor 
bills. He knew, when he took out his policy, that Pan-American 
Life was built upon public confidence .. . and he knew he could 
face future emergencies with more confidence because of this policy. 


But he didn’t foresee what wonderful aid he’d really get! Believe 
me, now that Pan-American is helping him he has become one of 
the company’s many boosters. 


Are you covered? If not, talk it over with your friendly Pan- 
American agent— 





General Agent's 
Name and 
Address go here 









aoe the top 10% of 

S. Life Insurance 
Mit Rae 
more than 90% 






































aga, Pan-American Life 
qits Insurance Company 
——| = A Mutual Company @ New Orleans, U.S. A. 








tion, but there does not seem the pros- 
pect for its continuation until we have 
another sharp plant investment boom. 
It is that boom which increases the flow 
of goods and the efficiency with which 
they are produced. That plant invest- 
ment also increases incomes. All of these 
consequences are good because this is 
in fact the precise way in which progress 
is made in a free, inventive and inno- 
vating society. 
Forces Working Against Inflation 

As a nation, we are so sternly set 
against inflation as a matter of national 
will that we may produce conditions 
which could lead to deflation. Certainly 
as the volume of business in the United 
States grows toward the $600 billion 
level predicted by Dr. Arthur F. Burns 
for our gross national product in 1966 
and towards the $1 trillion level some- 
time in the decade of the 1970's, our 
problem is going to be how to keep up 
an adequate money supply to finance all 
this increasing volume of business with- 
out falling prices. We have now learned 
how to use fiscal or taxation policy to 
oppose price increases. Early in the 
present decade we released monetary 
policy from its wartime imprisonment so 
that it can be in the service of the nation 
to oppose inflation. 

Life insurance represents safety and 
assurance of economic protection. That 
protection is afforded in much larger 
amounts when it is first bought. Then, 
of course, it is needed the most. One 
of the most emphatic reasons calling for 
a constantly expanding life insurance 
program is the fact of the typical ex- 
panding income of the typical American 
family. As that income expands it is 
entirely possible to provide life insurance 
protection in an amount which will fully 
cover any possible anticipated price in- 
crease in the discernible future. 





A Resume of Requirements 


For 1960 MDRT Membership 


It is becoming more difficult to meet 
the requirements needed to become a 
member of the :Million Dollar Round 
Table. A resume of these requirements 
for membership in the 1960 MDRT fol- 
lows: 

Applicant must be a member in good 
standing of the local NALU association 
and dues must have been paid on or 
before April 15, 1959. Applicant must 


have paid for a minimum of either 10 | 


separate lives, or five separate pension 
or Group cases; and must estabilsh fact 
that he has paid for $1,000,000 of new 
life insurance during the calendar year 
1959—per credits stipulated below: 

Single and annual premium life in- 
surance policies (including permanent 
portions of Family type policies) 
count at face value. 

Retirement income policies (which 
include life insurance) shall count for 
either face value, or 100 times the 
amount of monthly income. 

Conversions from term policies in 
force more than 12 months to per- 
manent plans count at face value of 
amount converted. 

Level term policies (or term riders) 
written for a period of one year or 
more—25% of the face value, or 25% 
of the commuted value. 

Decreasing term policies written for 
one year or more (or decreasing term 
riders) count at 12% of face value, or 
12% of commuted value. 

Single premium annuities count at 
1% times the amount of the single 
premium. 

Wholesale, Group life, Group an- 
nuities, retirement income without life 
insurance, jumping juvenile, etc., count 
at $1,000 of credit for each $15 ‘of net 
first year commissions received dur- 
ing 1959. 

To become a “Life” member, applicant 
must qualify six consecutive years, or an 
aggregate of ten years. 


Policy Valuation Tables 
Policy iii tables, which had been 
worked on by Elizur Wright for nine 
years, were published in 1853. 
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LILLIAN L. PROBST 


Lillian Probst writes, “My 
letter is from the heart, 
rather than from the head. 
I could write volumes 
about my work with 
Franklin.” 


In the 17 years of her 
Franklin association (she 
had no previous 
experience) her earnings 
have averaged over $12,000 
annually. 


Last year her income, as 
reported to the Director 
of Internal Revenue, 
amounted to $22,277.95. 














An agent cannot long travel at a faster gait than the company he represents! 







“I wouldn't trade 
places with anyone’ 


West Columbia, Texas 


June 21, 1959 
Mr. Charles Becker, Jr. 


Franklin Life Insurance Company 
Springfield, Illinois 


Dear Charles: 


In thinking over the last 17 years of my life, the happiness and 
prosperity enjoyed by me have been much more than mere luck. 
I am most grateful and would like to tell you why. 


The acceptance of Franklin special contracts proves beyond a doubt 
that Americans want to buy the best. The spectacular growth of 
Franklin Life in the last 20 years is reflected in the success of the 
agents. Oh, am I glad that I had a part in the making of this history! 


Thanks is such a small word but the meaning is great. My whole 
heart and soul are bubbling over trying to pour out gratitude to 
President Becker and all the other company officials for the marvelous, 
special contracts and wonderful sales aids. 


Franklin has made things so easy for me—material blessings and 
joy which you cannot even imagine. Let me say, right now, I would 
not trade places with any one in this whole wide world. 


If there is any doubt in the mind of anyone, I would like to tell him 
how wonderful it is to be in the great family of the friendly Franklin 
Life. It can do for him exactly what has been done for me. 


asics ee Se ts | 


~ Sincerely, 
Lillian L. Probst 








Lhe Friendly 
RANKLIN LIFE Ss" 
COMPANY 
CHAS. E. BECKER, PRESIDENT SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 

DISTINGUISHED SERVICE SINCE 1884 


The largest legal reserve stock life insurance company in the U.S. devoted 
exclusively to the underwriting of Ordinary and Annuity plans, 





Over Three Billion Dollars of Insurance in Force 
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Trend in National Advertising 


(Continued from Page 57) 


campaign devoted to Group insurance. 
Color advertisements also appear in a 
weekend newspaper supplement with the 
largest total circulation in Canada of any 
publication. 

In all of our advertising we go in for 
semi-posterized effects—large illustra- 
tions, short copy, and the selling point 
prominently set forth in the headline. 
Readership score has been consistently 
satisfactory, and the response from our 
agency force has been favorable. We try 
to design advertising that will help to 
pave the way for our salesmen’s inter- 
views, and that will also contribute to 
the conserving of business. While re- 
sults are difficult to judge accurately, we 
believe these aims are being attained. 





Manufacturers Dramatizes 
Need for Protection 


E. F. FREY 
Advertising Manager 


National magazines are currently be- 
ing used by Manufacturers Life in Can- 
ada only, where we have active repre- 
sentation in all major markets from coast 
to coast. 

We seem to be in a minority today in 
the use of a theme that the industry has 
labeled “negative.” We strive to be 
realistic and we think this approach is 
more likely to motivate the reader into 


reviewing his current situation. We 
avoid the happy family — well insured 
track. Instead we do some. gentle 


needling—closely akin to the needs ap- 
proach used by most successful life un- 
derwriters who concentrate on the fam- 
ily man. We remind the potential 
buyer of what can happen to his fam- 
ily when he has inadequate protection. 
For example the caption of one ad is 
“Later—perhaps.” A small boy with dis- 
appointment clouding his features is be- 
ing led past a bicycle store. The copy 
refers to the bicycle as a symbol of the 
things a family must do without when a 
father leaves them without an adequate 
income from life insurance. 

Research in the past has been con- 
fined to readership surveys. Results in- 
dicate that the use of four colors is pay- 
ing off for us. This fall we will do some 
post-testing on consumer attitudes to the 
“negative” approach. Results will be a 
factor in determining the theme for 1960. 
The 1959 budget for magazines enabled 
us to buy 20% more space than pur- 
chased the year before and we look 
forward to a similar increase for 1960 
_Ad reprints plus two-color folders de- 
signed to carry the reprint, are made 
available to agents as a supplement to 

‘our pre-approach mailing program. In 
the past we have used Reader’s Digest 
reprints as jumbo post-card pre-approach 
pieces. 


Mass. Mutual Program 
Features Ordinary & Group 


SENECA M. GAMBLE 
Advertising Manager 


For many Americans, the warm human 
spirit of Norman Rockwell art is asso- 
ciated with a very important institution 
in their lives — Massachusetts Mutual 
Life Insurance Company. This unique 
identification has been built through con- 
sistent advertising over a period of years 
in Saturday Evening Post, Newsweek, 
Time and other magazines. 

The Norman Rockwell sketches por- 
tray human interest situations that dram- 
atize the need for life insurance, convey 
the feeling of friendliness and person- 
alized interest, and that help to pave the 
way for agents. 

_The advertisements are used, from 
time to time, to spearhead specific pro- 
motions to stimulate activity by agents 
behind certain types of policies. One re- 


cent promotion was on mortgage retire- 
ment insurance, another on life insur- 
ance for women. In each case, a kit con- 
taining reprints of the advertisements, 
descriptive folders and direct mail ma- 
terial was distributed to the agents well 
in advance of the publication of the ad- 
vertisements in the magazines. 

A separate campaign designed to pro- 
mote Group and business life insurance, 
pointing out the advantages of the varied 
Massachusetts Mutual plans, is being 
run in Fortune. The first ad in the new 
campaign, opening in October, is devoted 
to the use of business life insurance in 
protecting the interests of owners of 
closely held corporations. a 

Each ad in the Fortune series 1s mer- 
chandised to the entire Massachusetts 
Mutual field force—ordinary and Group 
men—six weeks ahead of the publica- 
tion date. This is accomplished by the 
use of a folder carrying a reproduction 
of the ad, together with suggestions for 
using Fortune cover reprints of the ad- 
vertisements and envelopes, which are 
made available to agents at nominal 
charge. Demand for reprints has con- 
tinued at a consistently high level—over 
a quarter million have been used by 
agents. 

For the dual purpose of promoting life 
insurance sales and attracting high grade 
prospective agents, Massachusetts Mu- 
tual advertises in 36 college and uni- 
versity alumni publications. The recruit- 
ing ads feature the success of Massa- 
chusetts Mutual agents and invite re- 
quests for the booklet, “A Selling Career 
with Massachusetts Mutual.” 

Circulation-population analyses indi- 
cate that 1 in 4 persons over 10 years 
of age in America sees at least one of 
the magazines carrying Massachusetts 
Mutual ads. This high ratio indicates 
the potential local impact and penetra- 
tion of national magazine advertising 
and its underlying help to the individual 
agent in his own community. 

This advertising does not, however, 
identify him by name. This gap can be 
filled by the agent through the use of 
advertising in his local newspaper, over 
his name and address. Massachusetts 
Mutual has made this easy to do by sup- 
plying each agency office with a bro- 
chure showing over 100 ready-to-run ads, 
with mats available on request, without 
charge. 


Metropolitan Adds New 
Campaign to Aid Agent 
HENRY R. GEYELIN 


Manager, Advertising Service 


Metropolitan this year has inaugurated 
a business campaign aimed to place more 
emphasis on the fieldman and his ability 
to help prospects with their life insur- 
ance programming. The advertisements, 
with illustrations using an editorial tech- 
nique, are being run in Life, Forbes, 
Time, Business Week and Newsweek. 
The schedule also includes newspapers in 
towns with less than 250,000 population. 
In those newspapers carrying the Family 
Weekly Supplement the advertising will 
be run in this section. An extensive pro- 
motion program was designed to explain 
the campaign in detail to the field force 
and help them make maximum use of it 
as a selling aid. 

Metropolitan is also continuing its 
37-year-old health and safety advertising 
in leading magazines and on radio sta- 
tions in major markets. This effort, de- 
signed to give the public helpful infor- 
mation on various health and safety 
problems, has won many awards in past 
years and continues to be an effective 
means of creating and developing good 
will for the company and its local repre- 
sentatives. 

Starch surveys have always indicated 
a very high readership of Metropolitan’s 
magazine advertisements, with many at- 
taining top ranking, or close to it, in 
terms of readers per dollar. In an ef- 
fort to further disseminate this health 


and welfare information, reprints of each 
advertisement, including a schedule of 
Metropolitan’s radio announcements, are 
made available for distribution by the 
agents. From all indications, this health 
and welfare campaign is accomplishing 
its objective of helping people toward 
a safer and happier life. 

The cooperative advertising cam- 
paign, whereby the company shares the 
cost of approved advertising placed by 
local men, started last year is being con- 
tinued because of the favorable response 
from members of the field force. 





Mutual Benefit Life Using 
Large, Exciting Illustrations 


GORDON HULL 
Director of Advertising and Sales 
Development 


Our 1959 national advertising program 
presents a striking departure from pre- 
vious campaigns. We wanted a totally 
different look from current major pat- 
terns of life insurance advertising; a 
bold approach that would capture read- 
ers’ attention, register the message and 
company name, yet project a warm, 
“human” corporate image. 

We are using dominant illustrations 
with plenty of white space combined with 
copy that continues to stress the theme 
“Mutual Benefit—The Life Insurance 
Company for True Security.” We are 
following this technique in general con- 
sumer magazines—Time and Sports IIlus- 
trated where the ad theme, “No Matter 
What Your Job,” is illustrated with an 
off-beat occupation. We are following 
this technique in our business insurance 
ads in Business Week—in which exciting 
illustrative size comparisons of both 
small and large businesses lead into our 
theme “True Security” for both. Sur- 
veys indicate that our objectives are be- 
ing achieved. 

Our general consumer and_ business 
insurance ads serve also as an “umbrella” 
for our other 1959 ad campaign, which 
is directed to the medical market. The 
general consumer ads reinforce the fav- 
orable impression made in the medical 
magazine ads, and in any future selective 
group advertising. Our medical ads, in- 
augurated last year and proving highly 
successful, also use bold illustrations and 
point out the “True Security” concept 
to these prospects. 

An over-all marketing plan, with the 
advertising program playing a key role, 
resulted in a 64% increase in 1958 medi- 
cal business over a respectable 1957 fig- 
ure. This year we are running 54% ahead 
of the first six months of last year, and 
143% ahead of 1957 for the same period. 

Both consumer and medical ads, re- 
printed in a folder with the magazine 
cover on the front and message inside. 
are widely used, and continue to bring 
advertising to the local level and rein- 
force the sales factor as approach and 
prestige material. 


MONY Returns to 
Emotional Ad Approach 


RUSSELL V. VERNET 
Director of Advertising 


During 1959, Mutual Of New York con- 
tinues to use Life, Look, Time and Read- 
er’s Digest for its major national ad- 
vertising program. This year, we have 
again returned to the more emotional 
approach, advertising the needs and situ- 
ations that life insurance can meet. This 
represents a shift from the “discount 
theme” that we had been using for the 
prior two years. 

Our continued aims and objectives are 
to create increasing public awareness 
and recognition for MONY as a com- 
pany that is prepared to offer a wide va- 
riety of coverages and services. An 
equally important objective of the adver- 
tising is to enhance the stature of our 
local field underwriters and to create a 
favorable climate for their sales efforts. 
An important corollary objective of the 
advertising is to stimulate the enthusi- 
asm of our field underwriters, making 


them feel that they are representing a 
company that is well known and highly 
regarded. 

The field underwriters:are encouraged 
to capitalize on the advertising locally 
through the use of reprints that are 
made available to them. These are de- 
signed for use as pre-approach material 
or any other use that the underwriter 
may feel will be helpful to him. They 
provide an opportunity for him to identi- 
fy himself with the company. 

Increasing space rates have required 
larger advertising appropriations, but we 
have tried to keep pace with the rate in- 
creases in the belief that our audiences 
and markets have increased proportion- 
ately. Thus, while it may require a some- 
what larger budget to maintain a com- 
parable schedule, our advertising mess- 
ages are in fact being exposed to more 
people. 

In recent years we have followed a 
consistent practice of pre-testing ads be- 
fore they are actually run. We believe 
it is very important to assure ourselves 
that any advertisement being considered 
should prove its reader interest before 
it is finally released for publication. 

for many years we have included cou- 
pons in our advertisements, but these 
have never been looked upon as any- 
thing more than a dividend of the adver- 
tising. They do, however, give us some 
indication of the relative interest of some 
advertisements, and they help provide 
evidence to our ffield force that the audi- 
ences we are reaching are interested in 
the services they have to offer. 





Mutual of Canada Features 
Protection of the Family 


W. J. COWLS 
Publicity Manager 


The greater part of our 1959 budget is 
being spent in Canadian daily and week- 
ly newspapers and we are using only one 
magazine, MacLean’s, which has a cir- 
culation of approximately 555,000. Our 


general theme is family protection, with [ 
emphasis in the copy also on our com- | 


pany’s low cost record through the years. 


We are using large dramatic illustrations 7 


to attract attention, and a particularly 
large company signature for name regis- 
tration. MacLean’s is published twice a 
month, and we are publishing a total of 
nine ads. Our total advertising budget 
this year is approximately the same as 
for 1958. Production and space costs 
have increased, of course, but we did not 
increase our budget to meet this—just 
adjusted the number of advertisements. 

Comment from our agents has been 
very favorable. We are using the same 


advertisements in MacLean’s as we are | 
They stand out | 
very well in both media and because of | 
their size—900, 600 and 480 lines, depend- } 
ing on the importance of the paper—j} 
dominate the page wherever they appear. | 
In MacLean’s they are three fourths of © 


using in newspapers. 


a page, black and white. 





New England Life Promotes 


“Better Living” Contract. 


LEE BARRETT 
Advertising Manager 


On July 15 the new edition of the New 
England Life contract became effective. 
Shortly thereafter we spread a two-page 
ad in eight national publications. This 
was not in the form of an announcement, 
however. The word “new” was not used. 
Because important provisions in the 
basic contract are retroactive, we were 
proud to refer to it as good property to 
own as well as to buy. Developments 
had given us the opportunity for a chal- 
lenging reaffirmation of the importance 
of the provisions in a life insurance con- 
tract and the all-around excellence of the 
New England Life contract. 

Our second spread (one of the pages 
in four colors), appearing as THE GoW 
Book is published, signals a new phase 


FEILER 





in our advertising on the theme of “a 
better life for you.” Having used this 
theme since the falf of 1956, we are now 
able to achieve greater definition with 
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- dramatic new Sound-Slide 
| FILM PRESENTATION 
4 helps sell 
NATIONAL LIFE’S 
Split Dollar Plans 
















ae dl 
WHAT IS IT? cd 


It is a color-slide sound presentation that is shown prospects. I feel we will develop at least a million 
by a projector no larger than your briefcase. It’s dollars worth from past showings. Who knows 
completely automatic in operation. Set it up, sit { how much in the future!’’ 


back and the story of Split Dollar insurance is 
graphically presented in full color. There are no 
interruptions, the prospect’s undivided attention 
... both eye and ear... is focused on what you 
have to sell. 


Financial Editor says: 
“It’s putting life in life insurance selling. It is 
akin to bringing color television to the executive. ’’ 
Robert Seltzer, Financial Editor, Cleveland Press 
in his copyright column ‘‘Business and Finance.”’ 


WHAT WILL IT DO? 


A Prospect says: 
**... highly impressed with film presentation... 
was able to understand Split Dollar Plan for first 
time.’’ Result: $100,000 proposal. 


. . automatically answers many objections 
before they arise. 

. . Stimulates questions which indicate the 
prospect’s interest in the plan as related to his 


' 
( 
! 
f 
i 
§ 
| HERE'S WHY IT WORKS 


own case. 

An Agent says: ... Sets the stage for the all important question- 
‘*The Split Dollar film is terrific! We have shown and-answer period following the presentation. 
it to quite a few people and turned them into . . . opens doors to referred leads. 


National Life of Vermont 
Insurinee Crynpan y Montpelier 


c 
f Founded 1830, Purely Mutual 
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reference to our “Better Life” policy. 

A third ad later in the fall will con- 
tinue the four-color treatment which we 
find has helped us achieve distinction in 
our advertising. 

Advertising research undertaken earlier 
in the year has helped us to develop our 
advertising as new opportunities have 
arisen. We expect to continue this de- 
velopment and improvement of what has 
gone before into 1960. 

With a bigger promotional assignment 
for the second half of 1959, our adver- 
tisihg expenditures are up this year. But 
this report should not leave the impres- 
sion that we are using all the eight pub- 
lications mentioned _ right straight 
through. As this is written, we are al- 
ready realizing the effects of our stepped- 
up schedule in July. 


New York Life’s Career 
Opportunities Ads Popular 


FRANCIS L. COOPER 
Director of Advertising 


New York Life in 1959 is continuing 
its comprehensive and aggressive adver- 
tising program along with a concerted 
merchandising effort aimed at making 
Nylic advertising a real sales aid for its 
7,000 agents throughout the United 
States and Canada. 

New this year is a series of product 
advertisements employing symbolism in 
illustrations with copy confined to a 
minimum. This major campaign, among 
16 in the program, reaches reader-pros- 
pects in more than 300 principal cities 


through the syndicated Sunday news- 
paper magazine sections: This Week, 
Parade, Family Weekly, First Three 


Markets, and in nine independent sup- 
plements and 55 daily newspapers. Local 
office addresses are used whenever pos- 
sible. Product ads also appear in Life, 
Look, Saturday Evening Post, Time and 
Better Homes & Gardens. 

The company’s public service adver- 
tisements on career opportunities con 
tinue to grow in popularity. Now in its 
seventh year, the career series has fea 
tured 37 different occupational fields in 
articles written by prominent authorities. 
So far, 28 million booklet reprints of the 
articles have been sent on request to 
young people, parents, educators and 
professional organizations. Magazines 
carrying the career series are Saturday 
Evening Post, Life, Look and Scholastic. 

Other campaigns include advertise- 
ments addressed to farmers and ranchers 
appearing in Successful Farming, Farm 
Journal, Progressive Farmer and Cap- 
pers Farmer; a series of _case-history 
advertisements featuring Group policy 
owners in Business Week; Employe 
Protection Plan and Nyl-A-Plan (salary 
allotment) advertisements in Nation’s 
Business, Lions, Elks, Rotarian and Ki 
wanis magazines; the Canadian cam 
paign in MacLean’s, [Time Canadian and 
daily newspapers in 30 cities; recruiting 
advertisements in 39 college alumni mag- 
azines, Future, national publication of 
Tunior Chamber of Commerce, and Read- 
er’s Digest (overseas edition) 

Many New York Life agents are par- 
ticipating in the company’s cooperative 
advertising program through local news- 
papers, radio and television stations. 
Space costs are shared with the agents 
by the company. 

Effectiveness of New York advertising 
is measured by several yardsticks. First, 
there is the job satisfaction survey, 
termed by cynics a “happiness survey, 
conducted among agents. A second meas- 
urement is the Gallup-Robinson reader- 
ship survey service. Most important 
measurements are the “success stories” 
reporting use of advertising in selling 
and orders for self-mailers and reprints 
of the advertisements for use as sales 
tools by the agents. On all counts it 


would seem that Nylic agents are recog- 
nizing advertising as a major factor in 
today’s selling. 


Northwestern Mut. Continues 
Successful 11-Year Campaign 


RICHARD S. HAGGMAN 
Superintendent of Advertising 


For eleven years, this company has 
been exposing to magazine readers vari- 
ous aspects of life insurance as seen by 
those who have used it successfully. 
From the beginning, agents and the 
company have been pleased with the way 
readers have reacted. Of course, there 
have been improvements as the program 
has gone along; keeping the same basic 
program year after year has made it pos- 
sible to use a great deal of experience as 
the basis for these refinements. 

These ads were first published in mag- 
azines whose readers, the company felt, 
were the most likely to appreciate the 
services offered through its agents. Since 
then quite a bit of effort has gone into 
checking these assumptions. The most 
recent has been a rather thorough Pol- 
icyowners Survey which indicates that 
the readers of our present magazines, 
Time, Newsweek and Successful Farm- 
ing, include a great many who could be 
new Northwestern policyowners as well 
as those who already are. 

We think the best artistic support for 
our testimonial-type copy .comes from 
character-revealing portraits such as 
have been done sc effectively for us by 
Yousuf Karsh of Ottawa. Recently, 
we have had the problem of expanding 
the ad layouts to accommodate our 
commentary on the subject of the testi- 
monial. It is difficult to tie in an extra 
column on the page facing our ad, but 
it has been done rather simply with the 
use of white space and a continuing bor- 
der. 

Our agents like our ads. We know this 
is true because of the large and growing 
number of reprints they buy. — 
are made up on separate sheets—just a 
they appeared in the magazines—and in 
book form. The pocket-size books are 
a recent development. In them are in- 
dexed and reprinted virtually every ad 
of the present series. 

Perhaps the most significant comment 
on the entire advertising series is that of 
Northwestern agents through their pur- 
chase of reprints of some of the oldest 
ads, as well as of some of the newest. 
It is interesting that advertisements pub- 
lished ten or eleven years ago still serve 
every day as effective and widely used 
sales promotion tools. We believe such 
usage not only confirms the judgment of 
those who, at the beginning, laid out this 
program of advertising, but also sup- 
ports our present enthusiasm for con- 
tinuing it. 


Northwestern National Uses 
Animal-family Photos 


KENNETH K. WUNSCH 
Director of Public Relations and 
Advertising 

Almost everyone loves children and 
animals. Children have been used in 
life insurance advertising illustrations 
almost as long as anyone can remember. 
Back in 1957, N/W National decided that 
it would use animals—not ordinary ani- 

mals, but the wonderfully alert, intelli- 
gent, amusing looking types which the 
late famed photographer Ylla was able 
to capture through her camera lens. 

These illustrations were embodied into 
adv ertisements which had an appropriate 
amount of “sell” in them and which tied 
into the company’ s theme of “Life Insur- 
ance for Living.” The very first adver- 
tisement in this series contained a pic- 
ture of a mother lion and her cub, with 
the heading, “It’s part of living to raise 
a family . . . Life insurance for living 
makes the job easier.” In very small 
type underneath the picture a free copy 
suitable for framing was offered to any 
reader who would request it. 

Reader response was extraordinary. 
Some 23.000 copies of the picture were 
requested. Agents found them to be ef- 
fective door openers. The national mag- 
azine advertisements were reprinted in 
newspapers in key cities where we have 


substantial agency representation. The 
newspaper advertisements listed the 
names of all agents associated with the 
particular agency in that locality, there- 
by creating a closer link of association 
between the agent and the company in 
the minds of the prospects or policv- 
owners in that community. 

During 1959 substantially this same 
pattern is being followed. Budget is 
about the same as for the past couple 
of years. Originally we were using island 
pages in the Saturday Evening Post; 
this year we begin using the same size 
advertisement in Newsweek, which is a 
full page in that magazine. 

As might be expected, there have been 
precious few people coming through the 
revolving door to buy life insurance vol- 
untarily as a result of reading these ad- 
vertisements. However, in a little survey 
completed among a segment of our field 
force regarding their attitude toward the 
company’s present advertising program. 
the overwhelming majority of men said 
they regarded the program as “fairly 
important” or “very important.” 

We continue to rely heavily on ade- 
quate merchandising of each advertise- 
ment, and are by no means satisfied with 
the use which our agents are making of 
the advertisements and related merchan- 
dising materials. We probably never will 
reach the optimum in this area. It’s the 
kind of thing one has to keep at ever- 
lastingly, and I expect that we will con- 
tinue to place heavy emphasis on mer- 
chandising of each advertisement be- 
cause like the part of the iceberg which 
lies beneath the surface, proper mer- 
chandising is the larger and more signifi- 
cant portion of any life insurance adver- 
tising appearing in magazines of national 
circulation. 





Occidental’s ““Change-Easy” 
Campaign Still Successful 
H. DIXON TRUEBLOOD 


Vice President 


Our point of approach on national ad- 
vertising at the beginning stage was that 
it must serve all our far-flung field force 
equally well. That means doing about 
the same job for our agents in Ventnor, 
New Jersey where we have just opened 
up shop, as in California where we have 
many agents and are relatively better 
known. On our budget, which is modest 
even in life insurance terms, this meant 
space in selected national magazines. 

We like radio, TV, newspapers and 
billboards, too—in fact we love ’em! But 
not on our present budget tied to the 
above commitment. 

We likewise believe that good selling 
copy is good institutional copy. If this 
is true, why settle for just the one? 
Therefore, we talk product, believing 
that good product talk creates good in- 
stitutional image. We expect very limited 
direct relationship of sales to ads. 

One of Occidental’s significant differ- 
ences has been the flexible—and for the 
buyer, practical and economical—method 
of permitting the buyer to build as he 
goes—in one policy. This is the benefit 
that can be added by a rider to new or 
old policy as the need grows. So we 
chose this as our ad theme and used 
“Change-Easy” as the catchword to 
visualize flexibility. 

Our first year’s series of five ordinary 
department ads spotlighted, one at a 
time, family changes that suggest insur- 
ance changes. This year our ad agency 
came up with a good device to show such 
changes in series—as many as five in one 
ad. This was made possible by our chief 
medium offering two facing half-pages 
that provide a wider screen for the 
image. We now expect to follow for 
some time this basic theme—that life is 
change, that insurance needs change, too, 
and that the best insurance is the kind 
that lends itself most easily to such 
changes. No idle theory, this is proved 
by the way we build one-policy pro- 
grams—a step at a time. 

Last year we used Saturday Evening 
Post and Time in the U. S., and Mac- 
Lean’s in Canada. This year we have 
added Time in Canada. Our 1959 budget 
was expanded just enough over 1958 to 





Journal featuring Group insurance for 


permit this addition, plus the slightly 
higher cost of horizontal pages. 

We invite our agents to gain for them- 
selves the prestige that attaches to na- 
tional advertising by showing one or 
more ads to each prospect. To make this 
process more effective, we have just dis- 
tributed a visual presentation for the 
agent to use in the interview following 
the showing of an ad or ads. It is called 
“Change-Easy insurance—what it is, how 
it works, why you need it.” This visual 
spells out the detail we could not cram 
into an ad, gives the agent what we hope 
is a sound springboard from the ad into 
the selling interview. 

About % of the 1958 budget was spent 
on a series of eight ads in Wall Street 


the firm with ten to fifty employes. It 
was tied to the theme that the small em- 
ployer wears many hats but we can 
save him from having to become a Group 
expert, too, with good uncomplicated, 
easily installed Group Coverage. 








Pan-American Uses 


Latin American Magazines | 
RICHARD L. HINDERMANN | 


Vice President, Public Relations | 
Pan-American Life Insurance Com-/ 


pany’s advertising in 1959 took on a new) 
slant due to the regional editions now! 
being offered by some national maga- |) 
zines. Because we operate in only 28) 
states, we had pulled out of font 





due to so-called “waste circulation.” 

Using Sports Illustrated magazine in? 
as many of our states as possible we” 
have gone to full page, black and white, 
ads on a six-time basis. Our ads are tied |) 
into participant sports using the theme, | 
“You're confident when you're well) 
equipped You’re confident when 
you're well insured .. .” These ads el 
met with great approval by our field? 
organization and by the public. 

In those areas that Sports israel 
regionals do not reach, we have con- 
tinued our campaign of last year in local? 
rotogravure and run-of-paper ads in the| 
newspapers. This continuing program 
has proved successful and is well liked 
and accepted by our agents. . 

Operating in 14 Latin American coun- 
tries, we advertise in Life en Espanol,? 
Selecciones and Time, Latin America 
These ads vary in size and stress Pan- 
American’s position as a good neighbor? 
and as a concern helping to build the# 
economies of those countries. 

Both domestic and foreign ads _ are 
merchandised through direct mail, bye 
the agents, and results can be felt if not | 
measured. 

We hope to increase our ndvercisiaal 
next year and feel that with the new re-) 
gional and split run editions of the na-| 
tional magazines that we will be able} 
to do a better job of getting our story 
across to our buying public. 





Penn Mutual Life Ads 
Feature Sales Leaders’ 
FRANK S. PULVER 


Director of Sales Promotion 


Our 1959 advertising program con) 
tinues along the theme used for the past) 
six years—building prestige for our un- 
derwriters. | 

Under this program we picture each ol” 
our underwriters who pay for a million) 
dollars or more of business in the Pent) 
Mutual during the previous calenda' 
year in an early February issue of Sat 
urday Evening Post. We used a three 
page spread in a split-run edition of the 
Post, which about equally divides the 
qualifiers between the eastern and west: 
ern editions. Half-page newspaper ads 
are also run in the local cities of tht 
qualifiers in conjunction with the Satur 
day Evening Post ad. 

In the Man of the Year issue of Tim 
magazine, which comes out the first week 
in January, we use a double-page spreat 
to picture our top 25 producers in abso 
lute volume for the previous calenda’ 
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Get the COMPLETE Postal Story on: 


© Flexible Individual Underwriting © Top New York Agent’s Contract 


Call your nearest Postal General Agent 
KARDUNA ASSOCIATES, INC. 


A. A. Karduna, President 


@ 


@ High Group Maximums 


© Association Plans 
© Competitive Policies 


LAMBERT G. ALOISI 


1585 New York Avenue 
Huntington Station, 

L. L, New York 

IVanhoe 6-5801 


MILTON ALTSCHUL, C.L.U. LAMULA and FREUNDLICH 


130 William Street 
New York 38, New York 


233 Broadway 
New York 7, New York 
REctor 2-6255 


HAROLD DE MIAN 


10 East 43rd Street 
New York 17, New York 
MUrray Hill 7-5632 


16 Court Street 


Brooklyn 1, New York 


Ulster 2-7585 


REctor 2-3921 


ARTHUR MILTON 


500 Fifth Avenue 
New York 36, New York 
BRyant 9-3242 





© Higher Group Commissions 
© Continuous Service Fees 
© Free Group Insurance 


NAMCO AGENCY, INC. 
Alexander Rotenberg, President 
71 West 47th Street 
New York 36, New York 
Plaza 7-7136 


JOSEPH P. SMITH 
175 Main Street 
White Plains, New York 
White Plains 8-7796 


ALVIN WOLFF 
521 Fifth Avenue 
New York 17, New York 
MUrray Hill 7-1792 


POSTAL LIFE 


exclusively through General Agents 
\Preswrance OMG ess. 0s 


511 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


Georce Kotopny, President 
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year. Here, again, local newspaper ad- 
vertising is tied in with the appearance 
of Time magazine. 

This year we added a third page of our 
Time magazine promotion in which we 
pictured ten of our general agents who 
have done outstanding career building 
jobs—a form of recogntion which is a 
real incentive for constructive agency 
building on the part of the general agent. 


Phoenix Mutual Continues 
Pull for Retirement 


C. RUSSELL NOYES 
Advertising Manager 


The Phoenix Mutual, long noted for 
its consistency in national advertising, is 
still devoting a major part of its cam- 
paign to the Retirement Income theme. 
In fact, these Retirement Income ads 
have been appearing for so long they 
now have become almost a trade-mark. 

It is interesting to note that inflation 
has had very little effect on the pulling 
power of the headline, “How we retired 
with $300 a month.” This would seem to 
indicate that there still is a large seg- 
ment of the population interested in the 
guarantees provided by life insurance 
rather than the risks of equities. 


The Phoenix Mutual recently tested 


an advertisement addressed directly to 
the career woman, believing that she 
represents a market growing both in size 
and buying potential. Inquiry results 
were good, but sales results are not yet 
available. Future plans include testing 
of other appeals and some advertising 
to the corporate market. 

The Phoenix Mutual long has been a 
leader in the field of testing. In fact, no 
Phoenix Mutual ad ever appears in mag- 
azines of national circulation before it 
has previously been tested in lower cost 
space. Several magazines now offer a 
“split run” arrangement and the Phoenix 
Mutual has used this on several occa- 
sions. 

The advent of regional editions of na- 
tional magazines also offers interesting 
possibilities for the testing of both media 
and product. 





Prudential’s Heavy Use 
Of TV and Sunday Magazines 


JOSEPH HOFFMANN 
Assistant Director of Advertising 
During the 1959-60 period we at Pru- 

dential will again, as in recent years, 
concentrate our national advertising ef- 
forts in the two mass media of network 
television and the magazine sections of 
Sunday newspapers. 


For the third successive season, Pru- 
dential will continue to sponsor, over 
some 175 stations, “The Twentieth Cen- 
tury,” a CBS- TV multi-award- -winning 
series which presents many of the signi- 
ficant and exciting events, problems and 
personalities of our times. Supplement- 
ing the program and aiding Prudential 
incalculably in a public relations way, are 
our television teaching aids and film- 
lending service. Some 10,000 schools re- 
ceive copies of the aids, which contain 
background and other information about 
the shows and are helpful to teachers in 
their classroom activities. “The Twen- 
tieth Century” films are lent free of 
charge to schools and adult groups. We 
presently are circulating over 1,500 prints 
of more than 50 different titles. 

Prudential began advertising in the 
magazine sections of Sunday newspapers 
in 1952 and will continue this program 
in 1959-60 via four-color ads in This 
Week, Parade and Family Weekly and 
in a number of independents, for a total 
of more than 300 neswpapers. 

We are also giving ever increasing at- 
tention to the merchandising of our ad- 
vertising, whether in print or on the air. 
Our aim: greater awareness of the ad- 
vertising by the public and Prudential 
agents, 


the ads by agents. 

















or A&H... 
— it’s Constitution”! 


CONSTITUTION 


BUSINESS IS PLEASANTER 


..._ UPTOWN 


Save time, get the same flexible underwriting 
consideration — and all at a pleasanter pace that 
makes doing business a pleasure. For Group, Life 
learn why everyone is saying, “Uptown 





Frank T. Crohn, CLU 


AGENCY, INC. 


119 West 57th St., New York 19, N.Y. if 









General Agents 





Founvep 1850 


leading to greater influence of 
the ads on the public and greater use of 








Republic National Features 
Merchandisability of Ads 


JACK R. MORRIS 
Vice President, Director of Public 
Relations 


The Republic National Life Insurance 
Company is a great believer in national 7 
magazine advertising despite the fact 
that the amount of space used by the 
company has been small. 

The advertising done by RNL cannot 
be classified as consumer advertising as 
it is primarily devoted to announcements 
of new attainments such as reaching two 
billion of life insurance in force. 

Actually, how many people have seen 
or been influenced by the advertising is 
important but even more important to us 
is the prestige value of the merchandis-) 
ing tied in with the ads. The company 
jhas used Fortune, Newsweek and Holli- 





“day, and all three have been found to 
be of top notch value as far as mer- 
chandising value is concerned. The ad-) 
vertising has created the theme of thell 
“Go” company and we have used these? 
publications with the pont eg that | 
their readers are people on the “g b 

In this way the company has tiie i 
the attention of top-notch brokers, gen-) 
eral agents and branch office representa- a 
tives and the merchandising tie-in has! 
gone a long way to impress the public) 
with the company’s theme that “The! 
only way to Grow is Go.” | 

Then too, active agents have found) 
that merchandising material can be usedy 
very effectively both as a_ prospecting! 
piece and to create a prestige image for! 
the company. 

To sum it up, we feel that the use) 
being made by Republic National Life of) 
national advertising has been of con-) 
siderable value. 


Travelers Verse—Cartoon 
Ads in Two Campaigns 
HERBERT J. KRAMER 


Director of Public Information and 
Advertising 


Travelers national advertising in 195% 
is again aimed at both the consumer 
and business market. Through maga. 
zines, the verse-cartoon format, adopte? 
in 1958, conveys The Travelers ‘multiples 
line story. Only slight modifications” 
such as the addition of a headline ant” 
greater use of the second color, wert: 
made in the format that was so success) 
ful last year. The same format is use! 
to tell businessmen about specific form 
of Travelers business insurance. 
Media list includes Life, Saturday : 





i} 





RE aaa 


ning ‘Post, Time, Newsweek, Parents 
Magazine, Harper’ 5. Atlantic, Wal 
Street Journal, Fortune, Business Week 
U. S. News & World Report, Nation) 
Business, Harvard Business Review, phi. 
a selection of “verticals.” kB 

In 1958 The Travelers co-sponsoret 
the Masters Golf Tournament from 
Augusta, Georgia on the nationwide CBY 
television network. 





United of Omaha Aim i 
Selling Specific Policies 
JIM FARLEE 


Assistant Vice President 


In the past two years United of Omalij 
has concentrated its advertising in th 
family-type magazines as a means 
reaching the young, growing family aut: 
ence. 

United ads always include a _ coupé 
for those readers that desire addition’ 
information concerning the life inst! 
ance policies advertised. However, t 
ads are not prepared primarily as dirt} 
lead producers, but as vehicles to sell § 
specific policy and to give the compalf 
national prestige and recognition. 

Promotional and sale aids are keyé 
as closely as possible to the nation 
magazine advertising as additional imp 
tus to the over all sales effort. 
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Moore 27 Years in Field 


L. C. Moore, district manager of Life 
Insurance Co. of Virginia at Petersburg, 
Va., was manager of @ raw materials 
department for a large hat manufacturing 
company in Richmond before entering 
life insurance in 1932 as an agent. After 
being one of the leading agents in pro- 
duction he was promoted to associate 
manager in the Riclunond district in 
which he also made a good record. Pro- 
moted to the Petersburg post in 1947 he 
has each year finished among the com- 
pany’s top managers. His long observa- 
tion of the impact of life insurance on 
the American family has included a 
large number of cases where the insur- 
ance written by him has made emergen- 
cies easier to meet and to bear. 





Elder’s Conservation Record 


(Continued from Page 82) 


000. By 1949 he hit a million and has 
been well over that figure since. Almost 
all of his sales — except Group — come 
from programming and estate analysis 
or from business life proposals. Asked 
by THE Gotp Book to explain why he 
has been so successful in having clients 
who keep their policies he said: 

“T will not exert pressure to make a 
prospect buy or increase his inusrance 
beyond what he feels he wants to handle 
at the moment. I want him to under- 
stand why and what he’s buying. Every 
client gets a detailed picture of his life 
insurance and what it provides. And I 
make certain that he gets his full money’s 
worth in all respects, and that in- 
cludes the cliche word ‘service.’ ” 

“Andy” Elder writes 75% of his busi- 
ness on his present policyholders; 20% 
on people met through policyholders; 
5% from unreferred leads. A large pro- 
portion of his business is written in his 
own office. His company regards him as 
one of its best posted field staff members 
on taxation, corporate finance and such 
subjects. 

Mr. Elder has devoted some time for 
25 years to Life Underwriters Association 
of Canada, was elected a Charter Life 
member last year, has been on its board 
since 1949 and was the board’s chairman 
in 1953. 





Hawaii Insurance — Minded 
(Continued from Page 124) 


Industry Organizations 


In addition to its business aspects, the 
insurance industry has a number of or- 
ganizations designed to provide services 
of a public nature. These organizations, 
which function in cooperation with the 
Hawaii Insurance Bureau, include the 
Board of Underwriters of Hawaii, Ha- 
waii Fire Rating Bureau, Hawaii Cas- 
ualty and Surety Rating Bureau, Life 
Insurance Managers Association and the 
Association of Life Underwriters of Ha- 
waii. 

The Rating Bureaus compile the sta- 
tistical information needed in determin- 
ing rates on various classes of insurance, 
while the other organizations direct 
their major activities toward improving 
public safety, insurance services to the 
public and the development of insurance 
educational opportunities. Their work 
encompasses all of the Islands in the 
State of Hawaii. 

_ At the last count, there were 41 quali- 
fied members of the Million Dollar 
Round Table in Hawaii. This number 
is one of the highest averages in any 
section of the country. There are but 
11 CLU’s; which unfortunately, is a rela- 
tively low average. However, there are 
approximately 40 individuals who will 
be studying one or more parts this com- 
ing year. There are four CPCU’s. 

The insurance industry in Hawaii, 
made up as it is of men and women of 
many racial backgrounds composing Is- 
land life, can boast a long, proud record 
of faithful service to the community 
Steadfastly maintaining American prin- 
ciples and ideals in the Pacific. 





L. C. MOORE 





OSCAR B. OLSEN 
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Oscar Olsen Each Year 
Sells More Than 100 Lives 


Oscar B. Olsen of Harry Krueger 
agency, Northwestern Mutual, New York 
City, and with that company since 1949, 
did most of his business for several years 
on a cold canvass basis. He then decided 
his keystone for a success formula should 
be in writing many lives. He has sold 
more than 100 lives each year since 1951. 
In the year ending May 31, 1959, he paid 
for $1,528,000. He programs on one inter- 
view basis in which he tries to combine 
in that visit what is usually a two inter 
view sale. 


Life Insurance Purchases 


Life insurance purchases in the United 
States in both 1957 and 1958 were at an 
annual level approximately double the 
annual purchases five or six years before, 
and were three times the purchases of 
life insurance ten years previously. The 
1958 purchases represented more life 
insurance protection bought in one year 
than the total amount of life insurance 
in force in this country 34 years ago. 











COMBINED WITH 109 YEARS OF EXPERIENCE 


Contact your nearby United States Life agency — equipped to help you with our 
complete line of competitive merchandise. Try us — you'll find United States Life 
your best friend — in any case. 


GROUP 


GROUP LIFE 
GROUP AD&D 


NEW BABY GROUP — 5 to 24 LIVES 
EMPLOYEE LIFE—5 to 24 LIVES 
SUPPLEMENTARY GROUP LIFE 
EXCESS GROUP LIFE 

GROUP CREDITOR LIFE 

FOREIGN GROUP COVERAGE 

GROUP HOSPITAL, SURGICAL 
MEDICAL, ACCIDENT AND SICKNESS 
GROUP MAJOR MEDICAL 





THE 
















































































A&H 
GUARANTEED RENEWABLE A&H 
SUBSTANDARD A&H 
SUBSTANDARD HOSPITALIZATION 
LIFETIME A&H 
LIFETIME ACCIDENT ONLY 
HOSPITAL-SURGICAL-MEDICAL 


KEY-MAN SALARY CONTINUANCE 
PLANS 


TRAVEL ACCIDENT COVERAGE 
SCHOOL ACCIDENT, LIFE 
VACATION ACCIDENT, LIFE 
ASSOCIATION GROUP 


INSURANCE COMPANY IN THE CITY OF NEW YOR 
125 Maiden Lane, New York 38, New York 





LIFE 


MODIFIED 3 (par) 

MODIFIED 5-10 (par) | 

PREFERRED WHOLE LIFE 
(par, non-par) 

JUVENILE ESTATE BUILDER 
(par, non-par) 

MORTGAGE PROTECTION POLICY 
(decreasing term — non-par) 
issued with disability income 

5 YEAR TERM (renew & conv — 
non-par) 

LEVEL TERM RIDER (par, non-par) 

FAMILY RIDER 


(insurance on wife and children — 
plus income to husband on wife’s death) 


OPTION TO PURCHASE ADDITIONAL 
INSURANCE 
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Entered Insurance at 40 





LEONARD ROTHMAN 


Rothman had 
University 


Leonard 
Northwestern 


Chicago-born 


two years atl 

before becoming a partner and produc- 
tion manager in a manufacturing busi- 
ness. With a flair for management he 


advanced 
world, but at age 


steadily in the commercial 
40 he embarked on a 


new career—life insurance. After two 
years he joined in 1957 the Rappaport 
Agency of Pacific Mutual in Chicago. He 
placed more new business in his first 
year than any representative entering 
the company at the same time and then 
became a top producer, making the com- 
pany’s “Big Tree Diamond Circle.” 


decidedly in- 
finds most of 


Living in Skokie, Ill, a 
surance-minded town, he 


his prospects there and throughout the 
Greater North Chicago area. 
Mr. Rothman’s social, fraternal and 


Civic activities include being executive 
vice president of Temple Judea Men’s 
Club and on directorates of Chicago 


Conference of Temple Clubs, area chair- 
man of Community Chest, and activity in 


PTA and B’Nai Brith. 


Always Met “New” People 


FRED R. C. 


MacDONALD 


Fred R. C. MacDonald of the Halifax 
Branch of Sun Life of Canada, 29 years 
with the company, production 
club laurels in every year except one, 
holding executive ranking more than 
half the time. A member of the Million 
Dollar Round Table for the second con- 
secutive year, he has won the National 
Quality Award nine times. His busi- 


has won 








Yes, I Advised My Son To Be An Agent 


By CHarLes ANCHELL 


Past President, N. Y. C. Life Underwriters Association 
Agent of New York Life 





Charles Anchell 


As a second member of a three-gener- 


ation family of New York Life agents 
I’m often asked if my father, Benjamin 
Anchell, encouraged me to follow in 


his footsteps by becoming an insurance 
agent. Even more people ask me if I 
advised my son Bob to make life under- 
writing his career. A third query I re- 
ceive is this: can a man serving as pres- 
ident of the underwriters association 
of ‘America’s metropolis squeeze in 
enough time to produce and service life 
insurance in the year he occupies the 
industry post? 

The answer to the first question is No. 
My father did not want me to become 
an insurance agent. As to my son, I en- 
couraged him to try. Graduate of the 
College of William and Mary as a psy- 
chology major, Bob began to devote his 
full time to being a New York Life agent 
after he finished his Army obligations in 
1958. He is studying for CLU designation 
and taking LUTC courses. 

In answer to that third question, my 
biggest year’s production was $1,600,000 
in 1958 during six months of which time 
I was president of the New York asso- 
ciation. I managed to do some business 
while I was president although it was 
difficult. 

Change in Agent’s Status 

Why was my reaction to Bob’s career 
problem different than that of my father’s 
jto me? It was because of the changed 
status of the agent in public esteem, edu- 
cational and training opportunities, and 
all-around aids from the company, the 
agency, the State Insurance Department 
and the industry itself. 


ness in force aggregates around $7% 
million, 

“Continuously meeting people, espe- 
cially new people, is one of the reasons I 
have gotten along so well in life insur- 
ance,” he said to the reporter. “Most 
of my business comes from members of 
families who want insurance because 
they have seen so often that there is no 
substitute for its creative values.” 


and his son, 


Bob 


Although my father was a successful 
agent he knew (and resented) the gen- 
eral feeling outside of the insurance field 
that vocation of selling life insurance was 
entered after a man ‘had tried almost 
everything else and failed. He felt th-s at- 
titude unfair, and yet he realized there 
was some reason why the public’s general 
appraisal of the agent of the time pre- 
vailed. Some of those reasons: No State 
examinations were required. Many un 
qualified were constantly establishing 
contacts with prospects. Programs were 
carelessly and inexpertly planned. There 
was a lack of education and training from 
companies, general agents and branch 
managers. The turnover of agents was 
tremendous. 


died in 1928 I went 
into the business. Gradually, I saw that 
the unfortunate conditions which had 
prevailed were being largely eliminated.. 
Life insurance merchandising became a 
profession demanding constant study and 
a larger reservoir of knowledge. It no 
longer became possible for almost any 
one to sell insurance. 


When my father 


The novice of today, engaged only after 


a considerable review of his person- 
ality, background, character, ambition 
and apparent capabilities, must work 


harder to qualify and remain an agent. 
Current average insurance salesmen start 
out with close to 100 pounds of sales aid 
equipment. In the old days when people 
bought from an agent they often felt 
they were doing him a favor. Now the 
agent sells in great self-confidence be- 
cause he knows he is doing his client a 
favor. 


Industrial Life Insurance 


For the first time in 25 years, the total 
amount of Industrial life insurance in 
force in the United States failed to show 
a gain over the previous year, the ag- 
gregate of $39.6 billion at year-end 1958 
being $.5 billion less than the 1957 clos- 
ing total. 





$11.5 Million in 2 Years 


PHILIP J. GOLDBERG 


Top personal producer of Canada Life’s 
entire field organization is Philip J. Gold 
berg, manager of one of the company’s 
branches in New York City. In 1958 he 
paid for more than $5,750,000, thus re- 
peating his 1957 achievement. An inter- 
esting phase of his operation is his con- 
sistent membership in the company’s 100 
Lives Club. His production achievements 
have brought him wide publicity includ- 


ing being featured by Sylvia Porter of 
New York Post whose financial column 
is syndicated to a number of papers. 


His favorite prospects are corporation 
executives and professional men. 

Mr. Goldberg is a graduate of 
York University and Pace Institute, 
York. 


New 
New 


CLARK P. CORY 


For 25 years Clark P. Cory, represent- 
ing Union Central in and around Chilli- 
cothe, Ohio, has proved that life insur- 
ance pays off as a career irrespective of 
what are the economic ups and downs 
of the nation’s business. A consistent 
producer in a predominantly rural part 
of the state, he has qualified for the 
company’s $500,000 Club by selling in 
excess of that amount in one year. He 
has been a National Quality Award win- 
ner 13 times. “I am happy to be in a 
business where the market is solid and 
secure,” he said. “The insurance market 
is not one of violent fluctuations.” 


Civically, he has been active in official 
capacities with Chamber of Commerce, 
Rotary, YMCA and Boy Scouts. 
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Regardless of any change in insurability, young 
people of today (and somewhat older ones, too) 
can buy added Provident Mutual life insurance on 
specified future dates at standard rates. Yes—as 
much as $10,000 more at each option date without 
evidence of insurability! The amount purchased is 




















.. and besides, sir, I'll be buying more of 
Provident Mutual’s ‘insured insurance’ when I’m 25, 28, 31, 34, 37,40...” 


governed by the face amount of the basic policy. 

Brokers who are sales and service minded will 
want to investigate. So will agents whose com- 
panies don’t offer this modern insurability guar- 
antee— Provident Mutual’s Guaranteed Purchase 
Option. 


Provident Mutual 


Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia 
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‘Federal Taxation Affecting Insurance Salesmen — Walker 


(Continued from Page 48) 


counted on to produce new problems 
just as fast as the old ones disappear. 
Currently pending before the Court of 
Appeals for the Sixth Circuit is the wide- 
ly publicized case of Ducros v. Commis- 
sioner. In this case, a corporation, own- 
ing life insurance on the life of its presi- 
dent, named the other stockholders bene- 
ficiaries. When the corporate president 


died, and the proceeds were paid, the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue said 
that the entire arrangement was a sham 
and that the proceeds were in reality 
corporate dividends, taxable to the stock- 
holders. The taxpayer said that the pro- 
ceeds were in fact proceeds, and exempt 
under Section 101 of the Internal Rev- 
enue Code (which exempts death pro- 
ceeds of life insurance policies). The 


Court listened to neither side, but stated 
that there was no insurable interest, 
and that therefore, the contract was not 
really one of life insurance, but one of 
wagering. Thus proceeds, the Court 
stated, were not exempt. This was not a 
case of stock redemption, and no obliga- 
tion of the corporation appears to have 
been met by the payment of the pro- 
ceeds. Perhaps because of this, the case 
will not affect other business uses of 
life insurance. Nonetheless, the decision 
of the Court of Appeals for the Sixth 
District will be awaited with great in- 
terest. 
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Last year Southland Life Insurance Company completed 50 


years of service to the American people. During this period, 


it has become one of the largest life insurance companies in 
the United States — with over $1,300,000,000 of insurance in 


force, and assets exceeding $230,000,000. Today, Southland Life, 


through its 1,500 agents and employees, 65 Field Offices, serves 


more than a half-million American families. 
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SOUTHLAND CENTER 
Home of Southland Life 


65 Offices 
in 20 states and the 
District of Columbia 


LIFE © ACCIDENT © 


IN OUR NEW HOME 


In April of this year Southland Life moved to its new 
Home Office in the 42-story Southland Life Tower in 
Southland Center in the heart of downtown Dallas. 
With enlarged facilities and the most modern equip- 
ment, Southland Life will be able to offer even better 


2 service to its agents and the people they serve. 





Home Office @ Southland Center e 


HEALTH @ 


Dallas 


HOSPITALIZATION ° 


Division Office © Washington, D. C. 


GROUP 


In some cases, changed circumstances 
make it no longer necessary for an em- 
ployer to continue to hold a policy on the 
life of an employe, and the same may be 
true of a corporation and stockholder. 
If so, the employe or stockholder may 
wish to have the policy for his own. Dis- 
tribution of such a policy probably re- 
sults in taxable income, either as com- 
pensation to the employe or as a divi- 
dend to the stockholder. On a set of 
facts involving distribution of a policy by 
an employer to an employe, the Service 
has ruled, in Revenue Ruling 59-195, that 
the measure of compensation received by 
the employe, in the case of a policy on 
which further premiums are to be paid, 
is “the interpolated terminal reserve 
value at the date of sale, plus the pro- 
portionate part of any premium paid by 
the employer * * * applicable to a period 
subsequent to the date of sale.” Thus 
the Service adopts for income tax pur- 
poses the same method of valuation as is 
used for gift taxation. The Service was 
specific in pointing out that cash value 
at the date of transfer is not the measure 
of income to the recipient of the policy. 


Greater Deductions For Health 


Insurance Premiums 


The Internal Revenue Code specifically 
provides for the inclusion of accident and 
health insurance premiums in the com- 
putation of the medical expense deduc- 
tion. However, the position taken by the 
Service is that true health insurance in 
this context means only that portion of a 
policy which provides for payment of ac- 
tual medical costs, and not any portion 
which provides indemnity for loss of 
time. Pursuant to this determination by 
the Service, policyholders who wish to 
claim a deduction of premiums under 
policies providing coverage for both loss 
of time and for medical costs have been 
required to divide the premium propor- 
tionately and take only the part attribu- 
table to protection against medical costs. 
This position has now been challenged, 
and the Court of Appeals for the Third 
Circuit holds, in Heard v. Commissioner, 
that the entire premium may be deducted: 
Whether or not the Service will change 
its position remains to be seen. 
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Of course, it is to be remembered in | 


this connection that medical expenses [ 


may be deducted only to the extent that 
they exceed three per cent of adjusted 
gross income, in the case of most tax- 
payers. 

In another area, the Service has soft- 
ened to some extent its attitude toward 
the working expectant mother. In 1955, 
the Service announced that pregnancy 
did not constitute sickness, that absence 
from work attributable thereto was not 
absence on account of sickness, and that 
no exclusion from income was allowed 
with respect to amounts paid as wages 
or in lieu of wages to the pregnant em- 


ploye during her absence from work, 





meme 
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under Section 105(d) of the 1954 Code. | 


The ruling did say that sickness might | 
accompany pregnancy, and such sick- [ 


ness would entitle the employe to the 
exemption during her absence from 
work. Now the Service goes one step 
further and states that written advice 
from a physician that miscarriage might 


result from continued work is proper | 


evidence of sickness. And, in any event, 


“a period of pregnancy may be con- [ 


sidered to be terminated with the onset 
of labor, and the taxpayer will from 
that time be considered to be absent 
from work on account of sickness.” 


Old Soldiers Not Quite 
Faded Away 
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With all the forward looking new tax 
developments which keep us on our toes, 


we were not able during the year to for- fF 


PERE 


get several old problems that just keep § 
tagging along. Even though there were § 
no new Federal legislative proposals on § 


these matters, there were several inter- J 


esting court cases which might well have § 


a bearing upon the future of the pre- 
mium payment test (removed from the 
law in 1954), the bank loan plan and 
estate tax marital deductions. Since some 
of these cases are on appeal and others 
may later be appealed, they cannot be 
relied upon as authority and are men- 
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tioned here only as items of interest to 
be watched. 

In the estate tax field, another court 
has held that the old 1939 law was un- 
constitutional in imposing a premium 
payment test. The case of Manufacturers 
National Bank of Detroit v. United 
States, decided June 1, 1959 by the Dis- 
trict Court for the Eastern District of 
Michigan follows the authority of Estate 
of Kohl v. United States in holding that 
the imposition of an estate tax solely be- 
cause the deceased paid the premiums is 


a direct tax and unconstitutional. It 


should be pointed out here that other 
courts have not gone along with this, 


and the Court of Appeals for the Second 
Circuit in a recent decision expressly re- 
jected the contention that the 1939 law 
was unconstitutional in this respect (Es- 
tate of Clarence Loeb v. Commissioner. 
Also in the estate tax field, the Court 
of Appeals for the 7th Circuit now has 
before it the consideration of various 
settlement provisions under a life insur- 
ance policy which set up restrictions on 
withdrawal by the beneficiary and their 
relationship to the marital deduction. 
Under the Code, if there are contingen- 
cies to the realization of benefits by the 
surviving spouse under the decedent’s 
estate, the marital deduction may be 


“The only way to 
MNO are ee 


... and now 


we’re going for 


THREE BILLION 


in record time.” 
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President 


denied. The question has arisen in the 
case of Estate of T. C. Werbe v. United 
States as to what constitutes such a 
contingency. In the case, certain policies 
of life insurance required 90 days notice 
for withdrawal of benefits, limited the 
number of withdrawals which might be 
made during the year, and in some cases 
payment might be delayed after request 
was made. The court did not say just 
what provision of the policies resulted 
in the defeasance of the marital deduc- 
tion, but simply said that the marital de- 
duction was not allowable. 

The most important cases in the bank 
loan plan area involve bank loan annuity 
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plans under the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1939. Prior to 1954, the interest de- 
duction was denied on amounts borrowed 
to pay premiums on single premium life 
insurance policies but this provision did 
not apply to lump sum payment of con- 
sideration on annuity contracts. The Tax 
Court has held notwithstanding the old 
law that the interest deduction was not 
allowable with respect to amounts bor- 
rowed to purchase an annuity, in the 
case of W. Stuart Emmons v. Commis- 
sioner (31 T.C. 26). The bank loan an- 
nuity plan was one whereby the borrow- 
ing arrangement was such that the only 
payments actually made by the purchaser 
otf the contract were, by agreement, 
deemed by the parties to be interest on 
the loan. In other words, he borrowed 
the entire amount of the cost of the an- 
nuity, paid only interest, and repaid the 
principal of the loan out of the proceeds 
of the annuity. The Tax Court held that 
this was a sham transaction, and that 
the designation of amounts paid as in- 
terest was without reality. Other cases 
have followed along the same lines, and 
the Emmons case is on appeal to the 
Third Circuit. The case itself, under old 
law no longer applicable, might seem to 
be of little significance. However, the 
Treasury Department is reportedly at- 
tempting to establish a principle in this 
case which it may apply to other cases of 
borrowing to pay premiums and to the 
denial of deduction for interest of 
amounts so borrowed. 


Taxation of Life Insurance Salesmen 


The life insurance salesman himself 
has come in for a great deal of attention 
in the tax area this year, in both legis- 
lation and litigation. Perhaps most in- 
teresting is the case of Ostheimer v. 
United States in which a life insurance 
agent is contending that he should not 
be taxed on commissions on policies he 
buys from himself. Both the District 
Court and the Court of Appeals have said 
in that case that he must include in his 
income the commissions on policies he 
buys, just as he includes the commis- 
sions on policies he sells to others. The 
agent in this case maintains that he has 
done nothing more than make a bargain 
purchase, and that he is not personally 
enriched by the amount of the commis- 
sion. On the other hand, in a closely 
similar case, the Tax Court held for the 
taxpayer, an insurance broker, that he 
realized no income when he purchased a 
policy on his own life. The concurring 
opinion of Judge Mulroney of the Tax 
Court sums up what appears to be the 
result of the case, as follows: 


“T do not think an ordinary sales- 
man of goods or property, who derives 
his compensation by way of commis- 
sion on sales to purchasers, can be 
said to receive a commission, or any 
taxable income, when he buys that 
which he has engaged to sell and re- 
mits the net amount (gross sales price 
minus commission) to his principal.” 


This case, Sol Minzer v. Commissioner, 
kas been appealed by the Government 
to the Court of Appeals for the Fifth 
Circuit. Attorneys for Mr. Ostheimer 
have filed petition for certiorari to the 
Supreme Court in his case, and have 
been joined in this petition by the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters 
as amicus curiae. 


Status of the Life Insurance Salesman 


When is a life insurance salesman a 
salesman and if he is a salesman, when 
is he a life insurance salesman? The 
answer to this bit of circumlocution can 
have a serious impact on tax liability. If 
a regularly employed agent qualifies as 
an outside salesman, he may take a de- 
duction for his business expenses, in ad- 
dition to the standard deduction, just as 
though he were an independent agent. 
And if the independent contractor agent 
qualifies under the law as a full time 
life insurance salesman, he may be 
treated as an employe for purposes of 
pensions and other fringe benefits and 
social security coverage. 


The Internal Revenue Service held 
(Continued on Page 176) 
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Sells Most to Families on 
Dairy Farms in N. Y. State 





JOSEPHINE B. HAWKINS 


Josephine B. Hawkins, Security Mutual 
Life, entered insurance on a part-time 
basis in 1954 with the Carl Payne Agency, 
Albany and Norwich, N. Y. At the time 


she was teaching in Lansingburgh, N. Y.. 
J school system where her late husband 
was principal. In 1955 she resigned as 


a teacher to sell life insurance full time 
and soon qualified for the company’s Life 
Club, qualifying every year thereafter 
and in 1958 became a director in the 
ciub, as well as being a director in the 
Sickness and Accident Club. In 1958 
Mrs. Hawkins became a member of 
Women Leaders Round Table. 


Most of her business is written in rural 
areas near her home where her market 
has been primarily with dairy farm fam- 
ilies. An approach which she finds suc- 
cessful in opening an interview is through 
the disability income Sickness and Acci- 
dent route. From this point she guides 
the interview toward the family’s life 
insurance needs, stressing the educational 
sale, which is natural to her due to her 
teaching experience. 


Mrs. Hawkins, who lives in Lansing- 
burgh, is active in community affairs 
there. She is a trustee of First Pres- 
byterian Church, president of the Liter- 
ary Club and a member of the Ilium 
Literary Club, Parent-Teachers Associa- 
tion, Boys Club, YWCA and is on Leon- 
ard Hospital Women’s Board. She com- 
pleted her LUTC course at Siena College 
this year. 


Clients Phone — Johannsen 
(Continued from Page 101) 


they have had a phone installed we mail 
them at their new address—if not—we 
mail them at their old address. 


All of the letters are mailed first class. 
I feel quite strongly that they have a 
better chance of being opened and read 


when they are mailed this way. 


All of my appointments are made over 
the phone and with the information I 
have available, I can pretty well tell 
whether they are qualified prospects for 
me. ‘Most of my appointments are in the 
evening so I request that both the hus- 
band and wife be present when I make 
the presentation. (I might add that I 
always ask to speak to the husband in 
arranging the appointment, as I have 
found that response is better when I 
meet them.) I believe that life insurance 
is a joint venture and by the interview 
with them both present I forestall the 
“T want to talk it over with my wife” 
line. I also find that the wife can be 
of great assistance in closing the sale. 


Opening of Interview 


After a few social amenities in the 
living room, I suggest that we all move 
to the kitchen or dinette table where I 
will have room to write and they can 
sit down together opposite me. I usu- 
ally begin— 


“In order to go about this interview 
intelligently, I need some information 
. such as your birth date... your 
present insurance program... type of 
plan and face amounts. This informa- 
tion is necessary so we can fit a plan 
for mortgage cancellation (or whatever) 
into your present program.” 


I then show what jobs their present in- 
surance program in conjunction with 
their social security will do and what any 
additional insurance proposed will do for 
the wife and children. 


After they commit themselves to a defi- 
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1958-1959 

1. Scott Adams......... Portland, Oregon © Edward D. Landers...... Cleveland, Ohio 
M. Selig Apperman...... Rochester, N.Y. A. Walton Litz.......... Little Rock, Ark 

Wm. T. Baldwin....... Bakersfield, Calif. |W. Horace McEver.......... Atlanta, Ga 

James A. Barbour, Jr....Indianapolis, Ind. Harold E. McKnight. . Pittsburgh, Penna. 
Myron Beitman....... Harrisburg, Penna. John Mack................. Chicago, III. 
Richard A. Chatfield......... Chicago, Il]. Ivan L. Mast............ Waterloo, lowa 
Jock J. Cohem........0..... N.Y.,N.Y. Wm. G. Mehaffey..... Pittsburgh, Penna. 
Milton Cohen............. Newark, N.J. | Seymour Meltzer....... Rochester, N. Y. 
John M. Criner...... Grand Rapids, Mich. Wilford U. Myers......... Sikeston, Mo. 
Carl A. Culver............. Detroit, Mich, Wm.R. Otter.............. Chicago, Ill. 
Donald L. Daniels......... Boston, Mass, Donald J. Reap............. N. Y., N.Y. 
Joseph N. Desmon......... Buffalo, N.Y. Howard Rosan.............. NYS NEY: 
Manuel Donchin............ Chicago, III. | Daniel B. Rothenberg New Hyde Park, N. Y. 
Donald C. Fisher... Jacksonville, Florida  F. Richard Russell....... Memphis, Tenn. 
Wm. T. Fleming......... Pensacola, Fla. Ralph A. Santella...... Gloversville, N. Y. 
Harvey Goodstein... Philadelphia, Penna. — Francis X. Schumacher, Jr...Sikeston, Mo. 
fa, BOE ee Chicago, Ill. Bryant Sells.......... Long Beach, Calif. 
SO SONS So sioecce¥ Brooklyn, N.Y. Harold N. Sloane........... N.Y., N.Y. 
Morris B. Hack.......... Baltimore, Md. J. Doyle Smith............. Atlanta, Ga. 
George L. Haines... ... Washington, D.C. Wm. B. Snyder. ....Bala Cynwyd, Penna. 
Robert H. Hawkins........ St. Louis, Mo. | Maurice D. Sumney. .. . Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Thom L. Jordan..........St. Paul, Minn. Edwin Thurman............ Chicago, III. 





Continental Assurance Company Members 





nite sum of money, with my steering 
them to a Whole Life plan with MPR 
amount, I then explain the plan using 
the whole life illustration. 


“Now, isn’t that just as good as the 
second plan that the mortage company 
offered you in my little story? You've 
told me that you can save $18.50 (or 
whatever) a month to get such a plan. 
It is sometimes difficult to obtain. Now, 
you look healthy to me, but only our doc- 
tor can tell. Would you be able to see 
him tomorrow evening at about 6:30 
o'clock?” 


I am not able consistently to close on 
the Whole Life plan, but where mort- 
gage protection term is the plan selected, 
they are urged to convert it to a per- 
manent plan as soon as possible and sev- 
eral already have. 

When the policy is delivered, I make 
sure that they both understand it and 
what it will do for them. A four page 
policy explanation plus the regular illus- 
tration is given to each _ policyholder 
which greatly facilitates the delivery, and 
is appreciated by the client. I explain 
what it will do in their present program, 
and what the next step should be to 
further it’s completion. At this time, I 
ask the names of friends of theirs they 
believe are on the way up, and who 
might be interested in similar service. 


I signed my contract with New York 
Life on March 1, 1957, and for the bal- 
ance of the year paid for $668,626 on 69 
applications for life insurance. My vol- 
ume for the first contract year was 
$1,046,000; for the second contract year 
$1,023,000. 





Federal Taxation — Walker 


(Continued from Page 174) 


last year that a debit life insurance sales- 
man is not a salesman and not entitled to 
the special provision relative to ‘the de- 
duction of expenses by outside sales- 
men. (Revenue Ruling 58-175 1958 2C.B. 
28). Thanks to the efforts of NALU 
two bills have been introduced in Con- 
gress, one by Congressman Frank Ikard 
(H. R. 5122) and the other by Congress- 
man Thomas B. Curtis (H. R. 5390) to 
make it clear that debit agents are to be 
treated in this respect just as other out- 
side salesmen. Though they were not 
acted upon during this session, the bills 
remain pending legislation and will not 
have to be reintroduced in the 1960 ses- 
sion. 
Independent Contractor Agent 


In the case of an independent con- 
tractor agent, the Internal Revenue Serv- 
ice has through the years tried to take a 
liberal position on just what constitutes 
a full time life insurance salesman, and 
has left it primarily to the intention of 
the company and agent to determine his 
status. This year, the Service set forth 
one limit to which it would not go. In 
Revenue Ruling 59-103, the Service took 
an example of an agent 90% of whose 
sales were of health insurance and only 
10% of which were life insurance, and 
held that this was not enough life insur- 
ance to constitute the agent a full time 
life insurance salesman. 


Conclusion 


The unending evolution of our busi- 
ness relationships goes hand in hand 
with the development of attitudes and 
actions on Federal taxation, so inter- 
woven with every aspect of our lives in 
America today. There are years of dra- 
matic consummation; there are other 
years of slow planning and gradual 
change. The current year seems to be 
in the latter category, with respect to 
most of the tax matters affecting life 
insurance sales. Out of the mass of de- 
tail, the selection of tax developments 
worth the time and effort of careful at- 
tention may be more difficult, yet it re- 
mains of greatest importance that trends 
as well as events be watched. Certainly 
the voice of life insurance should be 
heard in all these areas of interest to 
the nation’s financial freedom and sta- 
bility. 
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If I Were to Start All Over Again 


By CuHarzes F. STANSBERRY, JR. 
Northwestern Mutual Life, Joliet, Ill. 


If I were starting over in the life in- 
surance business I would call on busi- 
ness men as soon as possible and would 
ascertain the type of selling I would most 
enjoy: package estate planning, insured 
savings, professionals, business insurance, 
planned incomes, and then work at it. 

After doing this for a while or while 
doing it I would give some thought as to 
where our industry is going. I would con- 
sider what I would be selling in 1969. 
Would it be expanding Social Security, 


Group coverages, general insurance, or 
Debit companies into Ordinary field? 


Pleasure Talking to Business Man 


The business insurance field is not 
narrowing in my opinion. I expect the 
small business man to continue in our 
economy because he can perform effi- 
ciently, rapidly and profitably. There 
are more situations for business life in- 
surance including partnerships than 
there are true estate planning situations 
in my community ... rural or suburban. 


In life insurance it is a pleasure talk- 
ing to the business man because he is 
optimistic, aware of taxes, agreeable to 
changes when reasons can be shown. He 
wants sound advice; his _ situation 
changes; he makes money; he has prob- 
lems, and I can help him. 

What is the best field for prospecting 
in business insurance? In brief, it is— 
look for new businesses, for new incor- 
porations or partnerships, for men likely 
to go on their own. Ask old policy- 
holders “Do you have any other business 


interests?” Call on business people and 
talk with them. 
My paramount rule in selling is—there 


is nothing like a personal call. I want to 
shake my client’s hand, look him in the 


H.0. and Field Force — Hughes 


(Continued from Page 58) 





The men in the field are of utmost 
importance to all the rest of us in the 
insurance business. But they could not 
operate without the agency offices and 
the home office. Attainment of maxi- 
mum cooperation between the agency 
offices, the home office and the field can- 
not be possible without a sincere desire 
to help each other. We are all aware 
of the need for better understanding 
among ourselves and for improving atti- 
tudes toward each other. But what we 
need most is the desire to “want” to 
help. Management, therefore, must pro- 
vide the necessary leadership to stimu- 
late this desire. 

It has always been my belief that a 
strong, alert, and dedicated field force 
spells success to a life insurance com- 
pany. The field underwriters are our 
representatives with the public and pol- 
icyholders. Personal insurance services 
are provided through the field. There- 
fore, if a life insurance company is to 
obtain its share of new sales, it is nat- 
urally dependent upon its field force to 
make those sales. But we must not 
forget the field man is dependent upon 
the agency offices and the home office 
for effective and efficient service to him- 
self and to his policyholders. Therefore, 
when the field force and the home office 
work together in a harmonious, co- 
Operative manner the maximum per- 
formance is bound to result. It is 
important for agency and home office 
personnel to keep this fact in mind at all 
times—and most particularly when deal- 
ing with each other. 


eye and sincerely offer my services Only 
a personal call can submit to him all the 
favorable facts in behalf of my service. 


Preliminary Queries Asked Business 
Men 


In a call on a business organization 
I let the prospect understand I am aware 
of his time problem. When he asks 
“What do you want to talk about? Is 
it life insurance?” I say: 

“Ves, I sell life insurance but most of 
all I want to discuss your business prob- 
lems.” If he says “What problems?” 
I counter with one of these: 

“Ts this a partnership or a corporation? 
Why? Have you provided for continuity 
after your death? Should you incorpor- 
rate? Have you taken your family too 
far from security with this venture? Do 
you have a partnership agreement? Are 





C. F. STANSBERRY, JR. 


you familiar with the uniform partner- 
ship act? As you know ... in our state 
at death the survivor becomes a liqui- 


Charles F. Stansberry Jr. 


Mr. Stansberry, who is with Thomas 
A. Lauer district agency, Joliet, which is 
part of W. C. Roeder general agency, 
Aurora, is a graduate of University of 
Illinois, class of ’30, and received his CLU 
designation in 1949. He is a Life member 
of Million Dollar Round Table. 

Mr. Stansberry is a past president of 
Joliet Life Underwriters Association, sec- 
retary of the Illinois State association 
and belongs to Joliet University and 
Joliet Rotary clubs. 





~amans 





dating trustee and shares future profits— 
but he alone pays for all losses. How 
about your retirement plans? When your 
partner grows old, what happens?” 


That is enough. Unless he asks me to 
come in now, or unless he indicates he 
has time now, I leave. I have created 
my impression, have planted some 
thoughts, have disturbed my prospect. 
Let’s do it the easy way. 





Average Ordinary Policy 
The average size Ordinary policy pur- 
chased in 1958 was $5,740 compared with 
$5,200 the year before. The average 
size Ordinary policy in force increased 


from $3,040 in 1957 to $3,220 in 1958. 











Roy A. Foan, 
President 
American Travelers Life 


1959 


Our 
YEAR 


OF 
IMPACT! 








American Travelers Life takes quiet pride in its initial accom- 
plishments of 1959 ... our “Year of Impact’! To mention 


just a few: 


American Travelers Life has become licensed in 16 
states,* with applications pending in others. 
*Indiana, Illinois, Kentucky, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Delaware, 


Minnesota, Washington, Virginia, 
South Dakota, Dist. of Colum., California, lowa, Arizona. 






Florida, New Mexico, 








& American Travelers Life has created Insurance 

Products unique in the industry—including an 

exclusive Executive Preferred Whole Life 

Policy, a highly competitive Annual Renew- 

able Term Policy, a Special Non-Par Whole 

Life Plan, and an unusual Over-Age Non- 
Medical Plan. 


American Travelers Life has es- 
tablished a complete new Group 
Sales Department as a major part 

of its expansion and growth “Year 
of Impact” program. American Travy- 
elers Group offers a versatile portfolio American Travelers Life has developed 
of Life, Accident and Health, Hospital a top-flight Management Team with 
and Surgical, Polio, Disability Income, young, aggressive, imaginative lead- 
and other Special policies, ership. 


Interested? 
Write Roy A. Foan, 
President 
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1512 NORTH DELAWARE STREET ° INDIANAPOLIS 2, INDIANA 
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Economic Security Idea First Sold By Insurance 


Let’s Capture the “Missionary Spirt” Which Made 


Individual Initiative and Thrift So Popular 


By KENNETH B. SKINNER 


Vice President and Agency Director, Southland Life Insurance Co. 


Life insurance people pioneered an 
idea which today is sweeping the coun- 
try. I refer to that original tenet of the 
life insurance doctrine—security. Prob- 
ably our society qualifies as the most 
“security conscious” the world has ever 
known. People desire that security which 
we have done so much to popularize, but 
where are they obtaining that security? 

Last year, Life Insurance Agency Man- 
agement Association sought the answer 
through a study of security expenditures 
—premium payments for life or accident 
and sickness insurance including hospital 
and medical services (individual and 
group); money put into retirement and 
pension systems, Social Security expendi- 
tures and Government life insurance 
premiums. This research report revealed 
that annual security expenditures in the 
United States had risen from approxi- 
mately $4 billion in 1932 to over $29 bil- 
lion in 1956. The premium income of life 
insurance companies increased from ap- 
proximately $31 billion in 1932 to $14 
billion in 1956. 


A Decreasing Ratio 


We are sobered by the realization that 
in 1932 life insurance companies were re- 
ceiving 88% of security expenditures ($314 
billion of the approximate $4 billion) 
whereas in 1956. this ratio had decreased 
to 48% (only $14 billion of the more than 
$29 billion). 

In the same 24-year period, all other 
forms of security expenditures increased 
from an annual amount of less than $1 
billion to an annual figure of $15 billion; 
that is, from 12% of total security expendi- 
tures in 1932 to 52% of the total in 1956. 
The lion’s share of this increase was ex- 
perienced in two categories: social security 
and retirement and pension systems other 
than those administered by life insurance 
companies. 


Cites a Report From LIAMA 


Of course, there has been an upsurge 
.in population during this 24-year period, 
as well as a change in the value of the dol- 
lar. A more meaningful comparison would, 
therefore, take into account these two 
changes. To achieve this purpose, the same 
LIAMA report expressed security exvendi- 
tures in terms of constant (1947) dollars 
expended per capita. By this yardstick, life 
insurance companies’ premium income per 
capita amounted to $50 in 1932, and with 
some variations upward and some varia- 
tions downward during the intervening 
vears, this figure had reached $55 in 1956. 
During the same period of time, other 
security exnenditures per capita increased 
rather steadily from $10 to approximately 
$ 
The report continues: “The total ‘real- 
dollar’ (in 1947 dollars) security expendi- 
tures in 1956 were $146 per person. 65% 
higher than they were as recently as 
1949. Once again it is evident that the 
rise is due to the increase in expendi- 
tures for other than regular life insur- 
ance premiums. The life insurance com- 
panies’ premium income in constant dol- 
lars per capita remains at about the level 
of the 1930’s—i.e., the same relative in- 
vestment is being made—although small 
increases in the last two years make the 
1956 per capita constant- dollar exvendi- 
ture for life insurance company life and 


annuity premiums slightly higher than in 

any previous year. 

Gain in Government-Controlled Security 
Benefits 


The life insurance industry is holding 
its own—other security media are mak- 
ing real progress. The largest share of 





this progress arises from security bene- 
fits provided and controlled by a second 
party—someone other than the individual 
—the Government (through Social Se- 
curity benefits) or an employer (through 
retirement and pension funds). 

Is this a desirable trend? I do not 
think so. Granted, increases in Social 








The Protecting Hand emblem of 


Woodmen Accident and Life Company 
on a policy of life or accident and health 
insurance is a hallmark of quality. For 
sixty-eight years this pioneering Com- 
pany’s foremost purpose has been to pro- 
vide sound protection and reliable service 
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for its policyholders. Its unusual finan- 
cial strength, complete line of personal 
insurance coverages, able corps of trained 
field representatives and long history of 
outstanding performance have earned it 
the reputation of ‘‘a good Company with 
which to insure.” 


Career opportunities for men who seek success in personal insurance field 
underwriting and management are available in 28 states and the Territory 
of Hawaii. For complete information write to L. J. Melby, Vice Prest- 
dent and Director of Agencies. 
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SKINNER 


KENNETH B. 


Security and other Government-provided 
security benefits are inevitable; granted, 
employers have a responsibility to pro- 
vide security benefits for their employes. 
Still, life insurance companies and life 
underwriters should be gravely con- 
cerned over the disparity in the growth 
of other outside security benefits as com- 
pared to the status of life insurance 
security benefits which are, by and large, 
provided by the individual. 

What, then, can be done by the life 
insurance industry to further encourage 
individual-provided security as opposed 
to this second-party-provided security 
which is bestowed and controlled by the 
Government or someone else? 


Must Re-Examine and Improve 
Life Insurance Product 


First, we must carry on a continuing 
re-examination and improvement of our 
product and services. Recent years have 
witnessed a pronounced trend along this 
line. This is all to the good. Possibly 
some of the innovations of the recent 
past are, in themselves, not outstanding. 
Possibly some, in the revealing light of 
experience, will be found wanting and 
“ be abandoned Yet it is good that 

the life insurance industry is demonstrat- 
ing to an increasing extent that it_is not 
absolutely immune to change. Out of 
this spirit of prudent experimentation 
have come several innovations that are 
already establishing themselves as most 
worthwhile. Easier premium payment 
methods, such as salary deduction and 
bank premium payment (pre-authorized 
check) plans, may be cited as one of the 
many illustrations of real progress. 

I would like to suggest a second area 
for ever-increasing industry activity— 
knowledge. I am not referring to knowl- 
edge in the limited sense of understand- 
ing policy contracts and. mastering a 
particular sales process; I have in mind 
a broader concept—the deeper under- 
standing of the basic social sciences of 
economics, sociology, etc. Much has been 
accomplished along this line through the 
growth of the CLU movement. Even 
further strides are needed for the future. 
Quite possibly the CLU studies provide 
the vehicle for attaining this knowledge 
goal, and need only to be used by more 
people.. Education, such as that afforded 
by CLU, becomes. more and more a 
necessity for a worthwhile life insurance 
career rather than a desirable, but op- 
tional, “honor.” 

The sales and service organizations of 
our life insurance companies may well 
be one of the most potent single units 
in existence for the proper influencing 
of the public in matters relating to the 
financial security of the American fam- 
ily. 

Thousands of life underwriters calling 
on scores of prospects each month in- 
evitably exert a beneficial effect upon 
American economy and ‘society with their 
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story of individual thrift and initiative 
and the resultant benefits to the indi- 
vidual as contrasted to the irresponsible 
attitude of “let George do it—let the 
Government take care of me when I am 
too old to work.” 


Must Recapture “Missionary Spirit” 


This introduces my third suggestion: 
we must rededicate ourselves to the “old 
time religion” of selling. 

I can best illustrate my meaning by 
referring to the article “$1,000,000-A- 
Year Insurance Men” which appeared in 
the July, 1949 issue of Fortune Magazine. 
It began: “Life insurance selling is like 
this: each year more than 20,000 agents 
quit in despair, but a few ‘hundred others 
sell $1 million or more each.” 


The article related the background, 
work patterns, and achievements of sev- 
eral members of the Million Dollar 
Round Table. Fortune then arrived at 
this very significant conclusion: “There 
is every reason to believe that the life 
insurance salesman is tenacious not be- 
cause he is so hungry for the commis- 
sion or the kill, but because of his al- 
most fanatical belief in the virtues of 
his product and the beneficence it brings 


to the insured and to society. He is, 
in short, a missionary.” 
This “missionary spirit” not only 


helped elevate the life insurance industry 
to the eminent position it occupies to- 
day, but in the process it also added 
greatly to the moral and economic fiber 
of the American family. Has there been 
some waning of the “missionary spirit ?” 
Would it not be worthwhile that the 
rekindled “missionary spirit” be directed 
toward preaching the virtues of indi- 
vidual initiative and thrift as opposed to 
“security” provided by the Government ? 

Life insurance people sold the world an 
idea—as life insurance people, let’s cash 
in on it. 


Vigorous Prospector 








Fi 
RICHARD A, HENIGAN 


Richard A. Henigan joined California- 
Western States Life in August, 1957 and 
finished his first full year with $500,000 
production. In 1959 he is writing more 
than that figure. 

A graduate of Stanford University, he 
was a new car salesman before entering 
life insurance. As he lives in Woodland, 
he can’t see his general agent in Sacra- 
mento as often as agents in large cities 
see their managers, Woodland being 19 
miles from Sacramento. So he has been 
concentrating on the training courses. 
Asked how le got into the swing of pro- 





Heads Canadian YMCA 


J. HILES THMPLIN 


J. Hiles Templin, CLU, branch man- 
ager of Great-West Life in Hamilton, 
Ontario, is president of National Council 
of YMCAs of Canada. 

Since he agreed to aid in the YMCA 
worldwide “outreach” program, first as 
vice chairman of the World Alliance 





duction so quickly he said: 

“Woodland is in a small farming ‘com- 
munity. The people there understand 
the value of insurance just as well as 
those in the cities do. As people want 
to invest part of their savings in insur- 
ance there should be vigorous prospect- 
ing by agents.” 


YMCA boys work committee and then 
as chairman, Mr. Templin has had an 
alternate address for several weeks each 
year. It is Geneva, Switzerland. 


Mr. Templin went into YMCA work 
following his graduation from high 
school. Extramural studies qualified him 
for “Y” secretarial duties which he car- 
ried out for several years in London be- 
fore entering business. 


The development of his leadership 
ability began when he headed the large 
Orange Knox United Church Trail 
Ranger group at London, Ontario. He 
is a past director of Hamilton Chamber 
of Commerce and Ontario Chamber of 
Commerce. 


With exception of two years in Ottawa 
Mr. Templin’s connection with Great- 
West has been in Hamilton since 1933. 
He has been a member of board of Chil- 
dren’s Aid Society at Hamilton for sev- 
eral years and was active in the Asso- 
ciation of Children’s Aid Societies of 
Ontario. Another Hamilton connection 
has been president of Kiwanis Club and 
lieutenant governor of the Ontario, Que- 
bec and Maritime district of Kiwanis 
international. 





Exaggeration 
Never exaggerate: in part to avoid 
offending the truth, in part to avoid 
the cheapening of your judgment. Ex- 
aggeration wastes distinction and testi- 
fies to the paucity of your understanding 
and your taste. Praise excites anticipa- 
tion, and stimulates desire and after- 
wards when value does not measure up 
to price, disappointment turns against 
the fraud and takes revenge by cheapen- 
ing both the appraised and the appraiser. 
Exaggeration is akin to lying; and 
through it you jeopardize your reputation 
for good taste, which is much, and for 

good judgment, which is more. 
Baltasar Gracian’s Manual (C. C 

Thomas, Publisher). 
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I Was a Police Sergeant 


By Harry B. Pravorng 
Equitable Society, Covina, Calif. 


One year ago I was a sergeant in the 
Covina, California police department. I 
was making arrests, helping people in 
distress, investigating accidents and 
crimes. I worked five days a week, from 
midnight to 8 o'clock and was making 
$465 a month. 

When I decided to change occupations 
last April I took a series of aptitude 
tests. The results showed I might be 
good at selling, social service work or 
I chose to sell life insurance, 


music. L 

and signed a contract_ with the Holt 
Agency of Equitable Society effective 
May 1. 


During my first day under contract, 
my unit manager, John Day, and I did 
joint work, canvassing small businesses. 
Right away I liked it. The following 
day we made more cold calls, and by the 
end of the day had obtained data from 
one of them. It was my start and from 
then on, with the assistance of the Group 
department, I had pretty smooth sailing. 
But it took work. 

I was fortunate enough last year to 
have made Equitable’s Million Dollar 
Club. In the short time I have been with 
the Equitable I have paid for about $11 
million in Group. 

How did I do it? It was largely because 
the public is insurance conscious, wants 
to be protected ; and I had help from my 
company’s managers and_ supervisors. 
My job was to make the original con- 
tacts and to secure enough data for a 
proposal. They helped from then on. 

My sales advice is this: think without 
limits, but aiming as high as you feel 
you can reach. Watch out how you limit 
yourself. Have the courage to make bold 


HARRY B. PRAVORNE 


calls; to ask for the head man when you 
make a cold call. Think positively with 
an affirmative mind. Be considerate of 
your prospects. If a man is busy, tell 
him you will be back when he can spare 
the time to see you. 

Above all, be self-reliant. Get to work 
and plan your work. Fix a quota for 
yourself and be cooperative, especially 
with those in your own company. 


Insurance Does Not Go Out of 
Style or Lose Its Value 


By CuHarves N. Harker 
Columbus Mutual Life, Columbus City, Ind. 





CHARLES N. HARKER 





Competition for the dollar, always 
keen, has been especially so in today’s 
economy when big business depends so 
much on the public’s support through 
purchase of its products. Then, there is 
the competition of those who sell stocks, 
bonds, real estate, and a variety of other 
things. But in my 20 months in life 
insurance I have found that this com- 
petition is really an aid to me. It gives 
opportunity to remind my prospects and 
clierits that in the “glamour” competi- 
tion for their savings there are pitfalls. 
I point out that almost everything the 
client has or hopes to have depends upon 
the money he has at time he needs it. 
Nothing can do for them what life in- 
surance does. Only life insurance can 
guarantee the money protection whether 
he lives or dies. If he lives insurance 
will give him a retirement income. If 
he dies his family can continue with the 
things they have. 

What we are selling is not something 
that will go out of style, lose its value, 
deteriorate with age, or become old and 
useless. We are selling the one com- 
modity a man can possess in this ever- 
changing economy that grows in value 
with each passing year. 





Writes Many Cases Yearly; 
Talks No Term or Death 


Andrew P. Lee, whose agency of 
Union Mutual Life is in the Chinese sec- 
tion of New York, a stone’s throw from 
the City Hall and the Brooklyn Bridge, 
personally writes 125 to 140 lives a year 
and all on permanent form of insurance. 
He solicits no term; doesn’t try to think 
up new arguments for buying insurance 
because he feels the basic ones are quite 
sufficient as far as he is concerned. “Call 
my merchandising old-fashioned if you 
want to,” he said to THE GoLp Book. 

He is not at a loss for prospects be- 
cause of the background of his old cases 
and the fact that the Chinese popula- 
tion is increasing in New York; is a 
prosperous and hard working body and 
about 95% of his sales are to Chinese. 

A graduate of New York University 
where he studied insurance and econom- 
ics, Lee has a Master’s degree from 
Columbia Univ ersity. In World War II 
he was in counter intelligence in the 
China-Burma theatre on staff of General 
Wedemyer. In all he saw three years in 
the service. 

“Formerly the Chinese wre.e mostly 
interested in endowment insurance,” he 
said to THE Gotp Boox. “Now, so many 
Chinese families have been united in 
New York they want insurance to see 
that their children will be educated; ex- 
pect insurance to help the family in ev ery 
way; want to see it perform while they 
live. The Chinese always think in terms 
of life, never in terms of death. That 


ANDREW P. LEE 


word is never mentioned by me in = 


Many of my policies are for $5,000 or 
$10,000.” 
Mr. Lee made the Million Dollar 


Round Table in seven successive years. 


Luce’s Big Acquaintance 
Wants Insurance Protection 





DONALD C. LUCE, JR. 


Donald C. Luce, Jr., Mutual Benefit 
Life, who joined agency of Paul L. Gui- 
bord, northern New Jersey, in July, 1958, 
paid for $1,175,000 of life insurance on 
40 lives in his first full year, all written 
in permanent life insurance coverage. 
He thus established the second highest 
sales record for first year agents in the 





My philosophy sells insurance for me. 
To me, ownership of adequate amounts 
of life insurance is the sincerest and 
finest expression of love a man can show 
his family; and a man’s love for his 
family is the greatest selling point I 
have, 


114-year history of the company. 

Mr. Luce was able to reach this vol- 
ume because of a flair for meeting people 
and keeping in touch with them. His 
acquaintance when he began selling life 
insurance was already large, as he knew 
many college men, had been in several 
fields of merchandising, had numerous 
Army friends and moved in a large so- 
cial circle. 

“T like to visit and revisit people,” the 
said to THE Gotp Boox. “Some_ people 
call it ‘keeping in touch,’ which is a 
satisfactory description, but I generally 
refer to it as seeing them periodically. 
As I have something of great value to 
offer them, and something they need, | 
have been able to sell a_ substantial 
amount of insurance. They aren’t con- 
vinced they should put their savings in 
something other than life insurance. 
Many of my clients are of the key man 
type.” 

A native of Plainfield, N. J., Mr. Luce 
graduated from Plainfield High School in 
1650 and from Lehigh University in 1954. 
In college he was active in student gov- 
ernment organizations. He also took 
part in track and soccer and was elected 
to “Who’s Who in American Colleges 
and Universities.” 

On leaving college, he joined the Scott 
Paper Co. as a retail salesman, and later 
worked in a sales capacity with a sub- 
sidiary of the Dravo Corp. of Pittsburgh. 
Inducted into the Army in 1956 he was 
sent 10 radar school at Fort Sill, Okla. 
where he was graduated second highest 
in his class and was retained as a radar 
instructor. Returning to New Jersey, he 
joined the Paul L. Guibord Associates. 

Mr. Luce and his wife, the former 
Marcia Gates of Martinsville, N. J., and 
their eight-month-old daughter Linda, 
live in Plainfield, where, among other 
local activities, he is a residential dis- 
trict chairman of the 1959 United Fund 
drive. 
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Public Insurance-Minded 


By Lioyp E. Canton 
Forrest J. wie ae Oakland, Cal., Penn Mutual Life 


LLOYD E. CANTON 





After graduating from University of 
California in 1957 I went to work for a 
heavy equipment company as a sales 
representative. It turned out to be a 
time-clock punching job. The future 
looked bleak for me. There was no 
challenge, recognition, encouragement. 
After about a year of struggling with 
this corporate jungle I looked around for 
a new career. Life insurance struck me 
as a business where I could discipline 
myself and it was up to me either to suc- 
ceed or fail. I accepted that challenge 
and ever since have been able to set my 
own pace and apply my own ideas. 

I soon found that most people feel 
there is no satisfactory substitute for life 
insurance. Here’s how I got into the 
swing of production: 

I kept imagining what the insurance 
business was going to do for me, the 
future 1 could build, the money I could 
earn aud the happiness it would bring 
me. This combination of faith and imag- 
ination made me enthusiastic. Then | 
felt it was necessary to set a goal a little 
out of reach so that I could start run- 
ning. My enthusiasm transformed into 
energy and ambition to reach my goal. 





Most Satisfactory Sales — Geils 


(Continued from Page 88&) 


but insists he is going to protect his 
family with them, I can usually over- 
come this objection by showing him a 
statement from a book entitled, “How to 
Invest,” by Merrill, Lynch, Pierce, Fen- 
ner & Smith, which reads: “In raising a 
family and building up an estate there 
are a lot of things that come before in- 
vesting in securities. For example, we 
helieve that family insurance comes 
first; not just an insurance policy, but an 
insurance plan that will afford your de- 
pendents reasonable security.” 


With this type of prospect I usually 
succeed, by this method, in quickly 
overcoming this objection since he 
rarely had any serious thought of pur- 
chasing securities in the first place. If 
the prospect has more than a working 
knowledge of securities and insists he 
would rather buy term and invest the 
difference, I merely tell him the premium 
on the term, explain all its disadvan- 
tages, and ask him to figure out the net 
yield he would have to get on his securi- 
ties to equal the total cash value in his 
insurance contract. Usually he is intel 
ligent enough to realize that since he 
needs the insurance any way, it’s not 
worth the gamble. 














North American Building 
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company 
offers the important litlle eatvas 
that build extra big sales success 


NORTH AMERICAN LIFE 
(Pasuance Company OF CHICAGO 


Charles G. Ashbrook, President 
Ronald D. Rogers, CLU, Agency Vice President 


Chicago 3, Illinois 

















As I entered the field I drew up a 
list of all the people that I knew in the 
entire area: in clubs, organizations, cor- 
porations, paying particular attention to 
people of my own age (between 20 and 
30.) I also sent out direct mail to resi- 
dential areas and a few to the industrial 
sections. Next, it was time to prospect 
information about the people on my list. 
I tried to find out as much as I could 
about their background. I did_ this 
through exposure or by working through 
centers of influence asking questions 
about everything. 


As I gathered the information on these 
people, I kept qualifying my prospects 
and did a lot of de-prospecting. When 
I felt that I knew enough about a pros- 
pect, either from. my centers of influence 
or from the prospect himself, I planned 
the strategy of my sale—always trying 
to expound on the weak points of my 
client’s defense. As a result of good 
prospecting, convincing my prospects that 
a part of the savings should be invested 
in life insurance became a detail. These 
people had the comprehension, the 

(Continued on Page 182) 








It is our belief that “the man and the 
salesman are one — and cannot be separated.” 
Only by directing our e‘forts toward building 
the man — by helping him in all phases of his 
personal growth — does the successful salesman emerge. 


In the process, we make available the best sales tools 
and provide careful training, guidance and supervision. 
Out of the mold of consideration and understanding 
comes a man of greater stature and income — whv is a 
happy member of his community and a credit both to 
himself and to the name of Union Mutual. 
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LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF PORTLAND, MAINE 


Canadian Head Office — Montreal, P. Q. 
America’s Eighth Oldest Life Insurance Company 
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Rolland E. Irish, President — John R. Carnochan, 
Executive Vice President 
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Don't Try To “Improve” Presentations 


Which Usage Shows Make Sales 


Frank Marino of State Mutual Life in 
Chicago had his first full year in the 
business in 1958 when he paid for $661,- 
000 and this year may reach $1 million in 
production as well as managing to write 
some Sickness and Accident coverage. 
Asked if competition outside of life in- 
surance for the prospect’s dollar is tough 
he does not think so if one is able to 
find prospects. Asking for names is a 
habit he soon formed after entering the 
business. Endless chains will always be 
a reservoir, too. 

“IT can’t understand why more people 
do not become insurance agents,” he said 
to THe Gotp Boox. “My enthusiasm for 
the insurance business naturally is com- 
municative. The prospects absorb it; 
hence the sale. If aman hasn’t got that 
admiration of the business he’d better 
try something else.” 

Mr. Marino was a retail salesman for 


FRANK MARINO 


an oil refining company. The salary was 
all right, but he felt there was not 
enough opportunity in the spot he occu- 
pied to use up some of his surplus 
energy or that matched life  insur- 
ance in personal satisfaction which 
comes with selling it. He ran across the 
supervisor for Nothhelfer & Leck agency 
of State Mutual in Chicago and went 
wit h the company. 

“The first day I was there,” he said to 
Tue Gorn Book. “I was surprised to find 
the spirit of helpfulness in a general 
agency and what is placed at the dis- 





Public Insurance - Minded 


(Continued from Page 181 


money, and the desire to protect their 
loved ones. Thus it was quite easy 
for me to point out that they must pro- 
tect their future insurability against the 
impairment of health. They could also 
readily see that the only real way to 
create a sizeable estate that would ma- 
ture upon their death was life insurance. 
At the end of the conversation, when I 
tell them that even though they have had 
the protection of insurance most of their 
lives they will receive all of their money 
back_when their policy matures — and 
in effect have actually had free insur- 
ance — and at the age of retirement they 
will have annuities to help them, my 
clients agree that you can’t find a better 
family investment than life insurance. 





posal of a novice agent. I studied every- 
thing in sight, constantly tried out the 
sales talks, still practice them with the 
fellows in the office, or use the tape re- 
corder. The reason I have been able to 
make a far better living than I expected 
is that I was willing to listen to advice 
from those capable of giving it. I early 
learned that training and sales instruc- 
tions are based on combined experiences 
of insurance people; that the prepared 
presentation, such as the one we call 
‘Planned Living’ just didn’t work when 
I tried to ‘improve’ it. I had been a 
pretty fair athlete of sorts and prob- 
ably because of that’ fact I absorbed 
coaching well, which was very much in 
my favor. 


“Now among all the other things which 
quickly caught my interest was what to 
say in meeting people who objected to 
buying insurance because they felt they 
could put their savings to more profit- 
able use. In brief, how to demonstrate 
that investment in insurance is the surest 


and safest manner of handling surplus 
income. It is this preparation for meet- 
ing every situation agents can find in 
their offices that is responsible for so 
many agents succeeding so quickly.” 

Here are Mr. Marino’s work habits: 

(1) When you get a telephone ap- 
proach that works, don’t change it be- 
cause reaction of people is not that mer- 
curial, 


(2) Sales talk: When you learn it 
from practice, give it with feeling and 
enthusiasm, 

(3) Close. If you can’t make the sale, 
at least be prepared to answer the ob- 
jections and assume you are going to sell 
the policy. 

(4) Prospecting: Don’t be afraid to 
ask for names whether you make the 
sale or flop. 


Knowing No One In Los Angeles 
Shadur Used Mail To Find Clients 


Robert C. Shadur, Hays Agency, New 
England Life, Los Angeles, entered life 
insurance cold late in 1957, and for cal- 
endar year 1958 qualified for his com- 
pany’s Leaders’ Association. This year 
by August the had paid for $600,000. 
Here is his story of his background and 
how he accomplished what he did. 

“A graduate of University of Minne- 
sota, class of ’55, I immediately entered 
the general agency insurance field in St. 





Selling Insurance 
A Stirring Adventure 


By J. N. Lupwin 
Guardian Life, Los Angeles 


I was educated in Boston Latin School 
and Harvard College, class of ’40, taking 
business administration. 

After being with military government 
in Europe during World War II I be- 
came a department store buyer and fin- 
ally sales manager of a large firm in 
Los Angeles in the luggage business. 
More experience in salesmanship fol- 
lowed and I then entered life insurance. 

It intrigued me, While definitely sell- 
ing, it yet combines many other qualities 
which should recommend it highly. Thtre 
is romance in the anticipated use of the 
money which a man ‘saves for himself 
and would never save in any other way. 
There is heartache and despair if he be 
taken out of the picture too soon. There 
is life insurance coming to the rescue 
in time of emergency. Numerous other 
factors contribute towards making the 
life insurance business an adventure, and 
it is a stimulating one. 

“Tough Business” Presents a Challenge 


I feel that the next single thing which 
attracted me to this business is the feel- 
ing so prevalent among those not in it 
of difficulties encountered. Often, I’ve 
heard the statement, “Insurance is a 
tough business.” That remark in itself 
acted as a challenge and one which I 
am continually striving to overcome. 

After entering the business the first 
and most important decision to be made 
is that of modus operandi. What particu- 
lar method of approach sounds the most 
logical from the standpoint of the sales- 
man? I had some experience with agents 
before I entered the business who were 
satisfied with seeing me buy only “life 
insurance” but didn’t appear worried 
about what might happen if I didn’t die. 
So after I became an insurance man and 
had started a sale I began immediately 
to program not only the life risk but 





J. N. LUDWIN 


also that of health. I still use as part of 
my initial sales interview some such 
question as “If you couldn’t work, would 
it make any difference in the amount of 
money you and your family would have 
to live on?” 

The psychological advantage of this 
approach to the problems, in my opinion, 
is a great one. An average person may 
feel that he is being urged to lay out 
money which will benefit only his wife 
and children when he is dead. That is 
not an entirely happy concept no matter 
how unselfish a prospect may be. 

Weare all interested in what may hap- 

(Continued on Page 184) 








Paul, as an employe of a leading insur- 
ance brokerage concern there. 


Moves to Los Angeles 


“Naturally I had made some observation 
of life insurance there and it appealed to 
me. On occasion I had visited Southern 
California and on a trip there in 1957 
with my wife we decided we would like 
to establish a home in Los Angeles. On 
that trip I called on some insurance 


ROBERT C. SHADUR 


people and then joined the Hays Agency 
of New England Life. While encour- 
aging me, they did not hesitate to point 
out difficulties I would encounter. This 
was because I was without friends there 
and had no prospects in the community. 


Dug Up His Own Market 


“T felt the best way to get into pro- 
duction would be to use a great deal of 
direct mail, pre-approach letters, and 
established telephone techniques in con- 
tacting prospects in profitable markets. 
But I realized that was not enough. It 
would be necessary to do some cold can- 
vass. 

“My efforts were not ignored. Cases 
began to materialize, then to be written. 

“T sell on a need basis whether it be 
in the area of personal or ‘business in- 
surance, and now as I am about to com- 
plete my second year, I have been 
pleased with the qualified referred leads 
which I am receiving from the type of 
clients I’d like to sell and from centers 
of influence, such as lawyers and ac- 
countants. 

“T deeply feel that there is no proper 
substitute when considering the basic 
needs of families. Putting ‘first things 
first,’ I believe that every man should 
have a program of insurance to cover 
basic needs before he considers invest- 
ing in other forms of property, with the 
exception, of course, of a home.” 
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He can offer 
modern service... 
streamlined for action 
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The John Hancock Signature Series 











Simplified policy forms— for easier reading and understanding. 


Simplified two-part application forms for regular adult, third 





The John Hancock man has always offered the very best in client 
service — and today it’s even better. Now, he can provide client service 
that has been streamlined for action: 


party, and juvenile insurance — for client convenience. 


Accelerated policy issue — for client satisfaction. 


Immediate processing of claims — for client approval. 






MUTUAL LIFE 


GAL 


INSURANCE 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


With these extra client service advantages to help make the sale— 
and to keep clients sold — no wonder the John Hancock man likes to 
sell John Hancock. 


COMPANY 


the most advanced life insurance portfolio 
—— 
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As Psychologist | Saw Insurance Need 
In Social-Financial Problems 


By StanrorpD N. GERBER 
Stephenson Agency, Penn Mutual Life, Kansas City, Mo. 


I paid for $1,615,000 my first full vear 
of insurance, 1958. I had served in the 
U. S. Marine Corps for three years and 
received the Korean service medal with 
four stars. Prior to joining the C. Cal- 
vin Stephenson agency of Penn Mutual 
in Kansas City, I had a bachelor and mas- 
ter degree in psychology from Univer- 
sity of Kansas and had worked toward a 





STANFORD N. GERBER 


Ph.D. at Florida State University. When 
I joined Penn Mutual I had had no 
previous business experience. 


How He Entered Insurance 


This is why I entered the life insur- 
ance business: As a practicing psycholo- 
gist I was exposed daily to people who 
not only had social problems, but also 
financial ones. These financial prob- 
lems, of course, were of major concern 
in their mental framework. I began to 
wonder if there was not something 
where I could help alleviate both prob- 
lems. 

I believed, and have found this to be 
true, that 1 can accomplish this goal in 
the life insurance business. I find that 
it is now possible to give both financial 
and social security to my clients, for 
there is no better feeling than to know 
that your family will be provided for 
in case of premature death and that if 
you do live to retirement age you can 
look forward to it with anticipation in- 
stead of dread. 


(Continued from Page 182) 


pen to us not only in the distant future 
but in ithe closeness of tomorrow. As 
soon as my client hears me ask about 
himself in relation to his ability to work 
in case of disability, and his payments 
for medical protection, his sales resist- 
ance begins to disappear. I am a firm 
believer that a prospect in buying life 
insurance should have his program also 
include production of income if he should 
need it in case of disability. 


Concerning how I managed to get into 
the swing of production and why I was 
able to convince prospects that a part 
of their savings should be invested in 
life insurance is, I believe, a fairly sim- 
ple one. As should be obvious, and I 
believe is to any sensible, mature person, 
there are two prime necessities in life. 

One is a moral obligation to provide 
an adequate income for your family 
whether you are living or not. The sec- 
ond is to accumulate some money out 
of each check so that in case an emer- 
gency arises or when you reach retire- 
ment age you have some income or cash 
to show for the approximately 40 years 
of productive output that you have done. 
Obviously there is only one way that an 
individual can accomplish both of these 
goals and that is through the medium 
of life insurance; there is no other way. 

Again, I think that most people be- 
lieve this, but it is the job of the agent 
to refresh their memories on the above 
two points. 

I sincerely believe that the agent when 
discussing insurance with a client does 
not really sell] in the sense of selling, 
but guides the thinking of the client to- 
wards reaching a mature decision and 
solution to his problems. 


Linking Social-Sales Work 


By Ronatp H. Rertu 
Dennis W. Laudon Agency, Northwestern Mutual, Milwaukee 


Prior to joining Laudon agency I at- 
tended University of Wisconsin. While 


at the university I realized that I had 





RONALD H. REITH 





There’s a real thrill in selling for 
UNITED OF OMAHA...a vig- 
orous, fast growing, enthusiastic 


organization...one of America’s : 
foremost life companies. 





And there’s plenty of excitement 
in United of Omaha’s REALIS- 
TIC new plans...always up-to- 3 
the-minute in protection service 
... always in the front rank in 
the planning and thinking of the 
life insurance industry. 





SPECIAL CHILDREN’S PLAN 








Ce, wr 
’ 


: Newest idea in life insurance . . . ad- 
#  vertised in Parents’ Magazine . . . for 
: one yearly $30.00 premium it pro- 
vides $1500 insurance for each child 
in the family. Includes all children 15 
days to 18 years... protects them to 
age 21. New arrivals are automat- 
ically included after 15 days old. 
AND THE PRICE STAYS THE 
SAME... ONE COST FOR Zweig, 
THE YEAR, REGARDLESS /¢...:*:.'0\ 
OF NUMBER OF CHILDREN \PARENTS/ 
OR AGE. 
















Here are THREE plans that 
are helping United of Omaha to 
maintain its record growth. With 
these plans, and others, United's 
representatives are surging ahead 
to a banner year, toward the fast- 
approaching goal of TWO BIL- 
LION DOLLARS of life insur- 





THE G. 1. B. PLAN 


Guaranteed Insurability Benefits! Provides im- 

mediate family protection when first physical 

establishes insurability. Then, at various ages up 

to age 40, additional protection can be secured, 

regardless of health, and with no further physical 

examination. It's the perfect plan for young Dads 
. it grows with his needs and income. 


FOR YOUNG DADS 


THE 





yes... gel e) 





ance in force! 
r 
} Wray 


Latch onto a high-pay sales career 
in your own home territory. You 
get complete and continuous 
training at one of UNITED'S 
Comprehensive Sales Schools. . . 
training that helps you get a quick 
foothold in one of the country’s 
best paid sales organizations. 





UNITED OF OMAHA 
Omaha, Nebraska 





20-20 CASH REFUND SAVINGS PLAN 


Here's the plan with a FUTURE . . . offers full cash refund PLUS life in- 
surance protection. It's a plan that does TWO JOBS and does them 
both effectively. 





United Benefit Life Insurance Company 
More Than One-and-Two-Thirds Billion Dollars 
insurance In Force 


HOME OFFICE: OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
N. MURRAY LONGWORTH, President 





to make a decision between doing social 
work or becoming a salesman. After an 
interview with the possibility of entering 
the life insurance business, I became 
convinced that this career could solve my 
problem of doing both social work and 
sales work. I felt that being an insur- 
ance salesman would also contain some 
elements of social work. By this I 
mean that I would be doing good for 
others. Also, there would be unlimited 
opportunities for me as far as manage- 
ment and income. So after realizing 
the importance of life insurance in 
every man’s program, I joined the 
Northwestern Mutual Life. 

“During my company’s 1958-9 agents’ 
year I qualified for membership in its 
Half Million and Over Club and the 
Fifty Lives Club for 12 consecutive 
months. It did not take me long to get 
into continuous production as I insured 
one or more lives each week. I have 
been a group chairman for two years in 
the Community Chest drive. 





Adams S. Koller’s Average 
1959 Sale—$13,350 





ADAMS S. KOLLER 


Adams S. Koller entered life insurance 
with Mutual Of New York’s Cincinnati 
agency in May, 1954, at 26. During the 
next five years, he placed nearly $4.5 
million of insurance; qualified for com- 
pany sales-honor groups every year; be- 
came a Life and Qualifying member of 
Million Dollar Round Table. His aver- 
age sale last year was $13,350. He ex- 
plains his success as “setting specific 
goals and then concentrating on service 
and programming to achieve it.” 

He doesn’t try to sell on the first in- 
terview which is devoted to fact-finding. 
On second visit, he has an insurance 
program specifically tailored for the 
prospect. When he delivers a policy, he 
gives the policyholder a brochure show- 
ing his complete insurance program in 
clear and understandable form. And he 
calls on his policyholders at least once 
a year to review their programs. 

The result is that Mr. Koller does 
much of his business through referred 
leads, although he: also capitalizes ex- 
tensively on office leads. 
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One Day a Week for 
Self-Organization 


By Joun F. Witcox Il 
Connecticut Mutual Life, Council Bluffs, Iowa 


Five years ago in Council Bluffs, lowa, 
(population 45,429,) I contracted to sell 
life insurance for Connecticut Mutual. 
I was brought into the business by Paul 
Kaul, general agent in Omaha, whose 
agency last year ranked eighth for the 
company. 

A 25-year-old ex-Army officer with no 


previous life insurance experience, I paid 
for just over $750,000 my first year. Then 
followed two successful years, each in 
excess of $700,000. Last year I reached 
my goal—$1,000,000—and to date am on 
schedule for another. 

THE GoLp Book asked me how I did this. 
My explanation is that the first day in 


the business I set a goal of a million. 
I have always believed in settling goals 
for myself and this seemed like a logical 
one to go after. 

Why this objective? I was a bachelor 
and didn’t really need the money. I 
think I took this objective because of an 
inner desire to be successful. I liked 
the idea of shooting for a goal that is 
reached by relatively few men. 

But just setting the objective wasn’t 
enough. I had to exercise all of my 
powers of positive thinking—and results 
didn’t show right away. For three years 
I plugged along at about a $750,000 pace. 
Then I read an article by a top producer. 
His advice: “Make up your mind to 
write a million and your million is made.” 
I made up my mind and I made my ob- 
jective. 

Make Objective Known 


Yet I am convinced that few men can 
make their objectives all by themselves 
as most of us need help and prodding. 





Where, but in New York 
could you have 

so many prospects for 
Northeastern Life's 


SMALL 


BUSINESS 


I NSU RA N C E > (10 TO 24 EMPLOYEES) 


te 





/ 








t’s easier today than ever before to sell employers on the idea of EXTRA 


(ee aare oe 


to attract good people, to keep employees happy and productive. 


Northeastern Life’s new SMALL BUSINESS GROUP PLAN is one of the best 
employee benefits the management of a firm with 10 to 24 employees can buy. 


In most cases, premium expenses by employers are tax deductible. 


Owners of 


businesses may be insured if they are actively engaged in the business full time. 
NO MEDICAL EXAMINATION REQUIRED FOR BASIC COVERAGE 


SELL ONE OR BOTH. You can increase your earnings by selling your prospects 
GROUP LIFE INSURANCE and/or HOSPITAL, SURGICAL and MEDICAL. 
Selling aids provided. 








Call one of our General Agents or write to.. 
Delbert Dumont, Vice President and Director of Agencies 


Northeastern 


LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


17 East Prospect Avenue, Mount Vernon, N. Y. 
Telephone MOunt Vernon 4-5580 


erv~ 


My advice is to put yourself on the 
spot by letting others know your ob- 
jective. Then you are almost forced to 
accomplish it! 

For example, the agent should tell 
his wife about that objective. Not 
having a wife, I turned to my supervisor 
and general agent. I also picked out a 





JOHN F. WILCOX III 


member of the home office agency de- 
partment and made a habit of writing 
him by the end of each month. I sent 
him my records, discussed with him my 
problems. 

If this does nothing else, it can give 
the young agent a better picture of his 
problems and a better idea of how to 
solve them. It provides encouragement 
for the low periods and a sense that 
someone is working with you. 


Weekly Self-Organization 


By organizing my time—both work and 
play—I found my morale and attitude 
and over-all approach to the job im- 
proved. For example, I believe in taking 
off one afternoon a week—not just to 
sit around the office, but to do something 
I have planned in advance. 

I believe we can eliminate the problem 
of the slump by setting aside a day a 
week when we place self-organization 
above everything else, including selling. 
My habit is to spend four days a week 
on concentrated selling and the rest of 
the week on self-organization and service. 

Early in my career I found I was 
spreading myself over too wide an area. 
I found I was often spinning my wheels 
because I was not well enough known 
in any one market to have established 
the prestige I now know is necessary to 
ever-increasing production. So now | 
try to concentrate my operation in just 
a few clear-cut markets. I have a list 
of people in these markets whom I have 
sold and I use them to keep an endless 
chain going. 

As soon as an agent reaches the point 
where he no longer feels the need for 
improvement, I believe he is headed for 
failure. He must continue a steady up- 
ward swing in both prospecting and sales 
ability. Don’t get into a $5,000 or $10,000 
policy rut, keep raising your sights. For 
example, as soon as I am perfectly at 
ease in the presence of prospects of 
modest income level, I feel it is time to 
move along. Of course, don’t desert reg- 
ular bread and butter business, but 
along with it, force yourself to call on 
a few better buyers each month until 
they begin to pay off regularly. Don’t 
worry if you don’t always sell them; at 
least you are thinking big and learning 
things you might not learn by contin- 
ually calling on the small buyer. A good 
time for this may be at the end of the 
week when you have achieved the neces- 
sary work units from your bread and 
butter business. 
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Showing Clients’ How To Close Gaps 


Helped Witt Pass Million In 1959 


Kenneth G. Witt, a Lincoln, Neb., agent 
of The Prudential, has had considerable 
success in what he calls “closing gaps”; 
that is, between what the insured is 
carrying, what Ken thinks he should 
be carrying, and explaining the best way 
to make the insurance adequate. 


During 1959 Ken has placed four $100,- 
000 cases which helped him pass the mil- 
lion dollar mark in 1959. It is the fifth 
year that he has done this in The Pru- 
dential. Three of these policies were on 
partners of a construction firm who had 
been his clients for sometime and had 
bought $200,000 from him. He had been 
an adviser of the firm and the further 
fact that he had been president of both 
the Lincoln Jaycees and the life under- 
writers association of the city, showing 
what Lincoln business and insurance 
thought of him, influenced the sale. When 
he suggested that the partners’ personal 
insurance programs be supplemented by 
three $100,000 paid-up at 65 plan they 
were ready to do this after one inter- 
view. Incidentally, the wives were made 
both the owners and beneficiaries. 


Born in Scribner, Neb.. Ken Witt is a 
graduate of Guardian Angel Academy, 
Westpoint, Neb. Before joining Pru- 
dential he had been a leading salesman 
with the Curtis Publishing Co. Among 
his affiliations in Lincoln are Knights of 
Columbus, Serra International, Toast- 
masters, Cub Scouts and National Con- 
ference of Christians and Jews. Mr. 
and Mrs. Witt have three children. 


Gives Himself $1,300,000 
Quota 





GERALD N. 


GILBERG 


Gerald N. Gilberg, who came to Harry 
Krueger agency, Northwestern Mutual, 
New York City, directly after leaving 


New York University, was there six 
months before entering military service. 
Returning to the agency he completed 
his first full year of production on May 
31, 1959, with 73 lives for $854,000, pay- 
ing for $250,000 in July. His quota for 
this year is $1,300,000 and already he is 
close to a million. He features insured 
savings plans and uses audio visu al pres- 
entation. Bulk of his business is done 
by programming young married families. 


KENNETH G. WITT 








Burning Building Gave Tip 





A. C. BILLINGSLEA 


A. C. Billingslea, Cassidy agency, sells 
insurance for the Equitable Society in 
Marianna, a North Florida town of 8,500 
people his territory being within a radius 
of 70 miles. Formerly, he was in the 
drug store field. On a restricted work 
schedule because of health he is on his 
way to making the Society’s million dol- 
lar club. Useful to him is an idea he 
got when while watching a store burn 
down. The owner who died years ago 
did not believe in life insurance but left 
the rental income up to $100 a month to 
his only daughter as a life estate. 
Neither she nor the estate could rebuild 
the store, so the lot had to be sold on 
a buyer’s market. 


Billingslea had a picture drawn of the 
building burning. the entire income going 
up in smoke. The picture and his ex- 
planation helped sell many fathers who 
were inadequately insured. Mr, Billings- 


lea is exceedingly active in civic, church 
and social affairs in his county. 


Select a Plan; Then Learn 
All You Can About It 


Hugh W. Crouse, John Hancock Mu- 
tual Life, Mansfield, Ohio, is a graduate 
of Ohio State University, class of 757, 
with a Bachelor of Science degree in 
industrial management. Joining John 
Hancock in September of that year he is 
a member of the Mansfield Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce and the Young Men’s 
Christian Association. In World War 
II he spent two years as a paratrooper. 


In his first fuil year of production he 
paid for $1 million. When asked by 
The Gold Book if, as a successful agent, 
he would give some advice to other new 
agents, he said: 


“I feel that the most helpful idea I 
can pass on is that of picking one plan 
at a time and learning it well. When 
the new agent reaches the point at which 
he can answer all objections to the satis- 
faction of his prospect, only then should 
he continue to learn other plans. The 
success of this plan is apparent by a 
high closing ratio. 


“All companies have sales kits. One 
that our company has available to new 
agents is equipped with a simple, in- 
teresting savings plan. I attribute my 
early success to the results achieved by 
learning this plan well and presenting it 
to as many people as I could. After ap- 
proximately a year in the insurance busi- 
ness the agent will choose several plans 





Writes Young People 
Average Policy $16,000 





Leon Trice 


FRANK FRIEDLER, JR. 


After graduating from Yale where he 
majored in mathematics Frank Friedler, 
Jr., spent two years in the Navy on the 
USS Ticonderoga. Following that tour 
of duty he worked for a year with the 
Webley Tie Co. as an executive trainee 
in its advertising and sales departments. 


His father, who manages Home Life’s 
New Orleans agency, had been hopeful 
Frank would enter life insurance busi- 
ness. In December, 1958, he agreed 
with that judgment and entered the 
Home Life agency where for a month 
his duties were in an administrative ca- 
pacity, then became a full-time agent. 
For a clientele he mostly selects busi- 
ness and professional people in New 
Orleans using the company’s Planned 
Estates method of operation. In _ his 
first eight months he produced more 
than $600,000 with an average policy of 
$16,000. Average age of his clients is 
under 








HUGH W. CROUSE 


to his liking in which he can specialize. 


“A time-saving rule, and one which J 
emphasize more than any other part of 
my selling cycle, is that of qualifying 
the prospects before even the first inter- 
view. This eliminates immediately those 
prospects who cannot qualify by reasons 
of health, morals, occupation or finances.” 





Life Insurance as Basic 


As Is Food or Clothing 





- 


BENNIE WIDENER 


Before Bennie Widener, now Colum- 
bus Mutual general agent in Springfield, 
Ohio, became an insurance man he had 
been a farmer. After graduation from 
Ohio Western Business College he was 
employed as a bank bookkeeper, from 
there going with the Frigidaire plant in 
Dayton. He returned to the farm but 
decided to enter life insurance. He soon 
insured his own life as a protection to 
his family and to accumulate savings. 
Then he kept increasing coverage. He 
could not understand why everyone did 








not line up at the agents’ offices to buy 
all they could. 


The first prospect he approached read- 
ily agreed that he had an insurance need 
and he wanted a policy. Later that year 
Widener insured the entire family. 
Since then he has written many cases. 

Said Mr. Widener to The Gold Book: 
“The real conviction of most people 


(Continued on Page 197) 
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a new company 


with new ideas... 


Beginning business in August 1959 with $8,000,000 initial capital 








funds Georgia International Life is ready to do business in a new way... 








just compare the following policy features, and we think you will agree... 


there is a difference... 


UNIQUE POLICY FEATURES 


3% interest guaranteed on contractual premium 
deposit privilege. 

Indebtedness insurance privilege — term insurance 
may be purchased to cover full amount of policy 
loan. No evidence of insurability required to cover 
indebtedness for automatic premium loans. 


Reduced interest rates on policy loans in excess of 
$1,000. 


One year incontestability clause. 
One year suicide clause. 


40 day grace period on defaulted premiums — insur- 
ance remains in full force without charge or penalty. 


20 day contractual late payment offer without pen- 
alty or evidence of insurability. 


LEADERSHIP POLICY FEATURES 


Guaranteed insurability benefit offers optional 
amounts up to $10,000 per option date regardless 
of size of basic policy (total $50,000). 


Guaranteed insurability benefit includes premium 
refund on exercise of options. 


Disability income for females. 


Reduced rates on all plans for females with no re- 
duction in cash values. 


Four month waiting period for disability income and 
waiver of premium benefits. 


No exclusions for waiver of premium benefits. 
No exclusions for disability income benefit. 
Unrestricted definition of disability. 


Disability coverage for males and females to age 
60 with income to age 65. 

Monthly income disability attachable to all policies 
including term and family income policies. 
Accidental death benefit contains only two restric- 
tions — war and flying as pilot or member of a crew. 


Accidental death benefit covers death by accident 
not by accidental means. 


Family income benefit may be attached to term 
insurance. 


Term benefits may be attached without restriction 
of size of basic policy. 


Ownership policy form. 


Contractual right to transfer or change options as 
proceeds are being paid. 


Settlement options on flexible election basis with 3% 
interest guaranteed. 


Proceeds may be allowed to accumulate at com- 
pound interest for 10 years. 


Common disaster provision automatically included. 


Policy provisions qualify proceeds for marital 
deduction. 


Spendthrift provision automatically included. 
Contractual policy change clause. 


Automatic interest paid if settlement payment de- 
layed beyond 30 days from contractual termination 
date. 


Privilege to apply auxiliary funds under settlement 
options. 


Deferred maturity privilege of 10 years on Endow- 
ment and Retirement Income plans. 


GEORGIA INTERNATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HURT BUILDING - 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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(Continued from Page 42) 


which accumulation Y a af funds takes 
place. 


Taxes in cat a Macdt DF... 


In the case of a ngittwal,company, taxes 
will be aciatiell myer phase two only 
when the company™seeks to add to sur- 
plus more than $250,000 plus 48% of its 
taxable investment income under phase 
This gives considerable latitude to 


one. 
the small mutual company and offers op- 
portunity for growth. For the mature 


mutual, however, this is a larger amount, 
under the normal circumstances, than the 
company needs to set aside year by year 
to maintain its surplus position. This 


being so, mutual companies can adjust 
their dividend formulae from year to 
vear so that there will be little, if any 


tax payable under phase two. Quite the 
reverse could develop should there be a 
reversion to the low interest rate earn- 
ings of the late 40’s where additions to 
surplus necessarily had to come in con- 
siderable part from underwriting gains. 
However, the provisions for carryback 
and carryforward of net operating losses 
under phase two make it feasible to se- 
cure offsets to this situation if the low 
interest return period is not too long. 
Because the conventional methods of 
determining dividend scales involve the 
assignment of expenses and taxes as 
they actually impinge on the policy pat- 
terns some estimate can be made as to 
the effect of the new tax on dividend pat- 
terns by duration of policy. Since the 
phase one tax is a tax on interest not 
needed to maintain reserves, it will prob- 
ably be distributed as a function of 


either interest itself or excess interest. 
li the former, the slope with duration of 
dividend scales will remain about the 
same as heretofore. If the latter, we 


would expect to see the greatest impact 
of the increase in taxes upon dividends 
of the later durations where the actual 
amounts of reserves and of excess inter- 
est are higher. This would produce a 


flatter scale of dividends than has here- 
tofore been the case. U ndoubtedly, how- 
ever, the transition in impact, if any, 


would be quite gradual in most com- 
panies and, hence, not too significant in 
comparing dividend scale patterns. 


Field of Non-Participating Insurance 


Let us review the situation as it applies 
in the field on non-participating insur- 
outstanding 


ance. Since premiums on 
policies are not subject to increase, the 
full weight of the increase in taxes al- 


locable to them will fall directly upon the 
stockholders’ interest in the company. 
As to new policies there is no doubt that 
premium rates will be reviewed in the 
light of the new tax law. There are sev- 
eral well known principles used in the 
fixing of non-participating premium 
rates. One of them is to calculate rates 
u sing very close estimates of future mor- 
tality, interest rates and realistic ex- 
pense factors. In fixing the interest as- 
sumption, provision is made for a margin 
sufficient to cover income tax—up to 
now a tax based upon investment income 
alone. The resulting provisional pre- 
mium is one that contains no margins 
for contingencies and is not expected to 
yield a profit to the company. To this 
provisional premium there is then added 
a margin of such amount as the company 
may consider as adequate for profit and 
contingencies. Under the previous tax 
law it was not generally necessary to 
load this margin for taxes since the tax 
was designed to be paid largely out of an 
anticipated interest margin. Under that 
arrangement, should the experience fol- 
low the assumptions, the actual profits 
would be the same as the anticipated 
profits. Similar results would be an- 
ticipated under other approaches to the 
premium calculation. 


Changes in Approach 


Now that companies are faced with a 
phase two and a phase three tax, it is 
evident that there must be certain 
changes in approach. Obviously, the 
phase one tax can be handled exactly as 
was the entire tax under previous tax 


law. However, the phase two and phase 
three taxes, if experience should develop 
exactly as ‘anticipated, will be a charge 
against the margin for profit and con- 
tingencies. Accordingly, it must be an- 
ticipated that the margin as respects fu- 
ture policies will be increased by an 
amount sufficient to pay the anticipated 
phase two and phase three taxes arising 
thereunder so as to provide the same net 
return to stockholders. Similarly the 
interest rate assumed would be reduced 
in view of the higher tax on investment 
income. It will be seen, therefore, that 
there are ways, subject to competitive 
considerations, that will permit the pass- 
ing on of the increase in tax to non- 
participating policyholders in an orderly 
way. 

This discussion is not intended as a 
prediction that companies will imme- 
diately announce new and increased pre- 
mium rates. There are factors other than 
taxes in our economy that can operate 
in the opposite direction. What I have 
rates 


tried to compare are premium 
where the only item of difference is 
taxes. In other words, the comparison is 


what premiums are likely to be in the 
future under the new tax law as com- 
pared to what they likely would have 
been had there been no change in the 
tax law. What effect competitive con- 
siderations will have on this process re- 
mains to be seen. 


The Pension Field 


new bill offers partial solution, 
at least, to the competitive problem in 
the pension field. For many years, com- 
panies have sought to make this correc- 
tion. Investment income on uninsured 
trusteed pension plans was tax exempt. 
Investment income on insured plans was 
taxed. In two years there will be exemp- 
tion of taxation in income earned on re- 
serves held for insured pensions. This 
will give company held reserves equal 
treatment with those held by trustees 
under non-insured plans. To the extent 
that funds held by the latter may include 
surplus over reserves required for ac- 
crued benefits, to that extent there will 
still remain discrimination against in- 
sured pension plans. However, this dis- 
crimination is offset to the extent that 
trust companies are taxed on trustees’ 
fees as income. There is much freedom 
to companies in the choice of mortality 
bases in connection with these plans, and 
the nature of the exemption is such that 
it encourages the carrying of conserva- 
tive reserves. Contingency reserves and 
surplus can be built up out of the full 
amount of excess of investment income 
over interest required to maintain re- 
serves but the interest earned on such 
contingency reserves and such surplus is 
fully taxable. Such gains as arise from 
mortality and loading become taxable 
under phase two. Normally, improve- 
ment in mortality has militated against 
any margins developing from _ these 
sources. The tax exemption under phase 
one will, of course, flow directly to em- 
pioyers in the form of reduced costs and 
thus equalize the competitive situation in 
substantial degree. 

One of the very interesting collateral 
features of the new tax is the premium 
which it places upon the immediate pay- 
ment to beneficiaries and policyholders 
of all the interest earned on supple- 
mentary contracts, dividend accumula- 
tions, and other amounts left on deposit. 
Since the interest paid to policyholders 
on these benefits is fully deductible, it 
can well be seen that there will be a 
strong impetus to the payment to such 
persons of the full rate of interest earned 
by the company, and the reduction of 
any retained margins to the minimum. 
The margin retained is taxable under 
phase one of the law, where the impact 
of the tax is heaviest. 


Effect of New Law on Agency Forces 
and Methods of Distribution of Life 
Insurance 


The 


The second question is what will be 
the effect of the new law on the agency 
forces and methods of distribution of 


life insurance. To attempt to answer this 
question would be a very rash undertak- 
ing. In this area, I propose not to state 
conclusions but, rather, to point out cer- 
tain aspects of the new law that could 
influence management decision in con- 
nection with problems of distribution. 
There are certain hard facts to consider. 
Companies which pay taxes only under 
phase one, and most well-established mu- 
tual companies are likely to be in this 
category for some years, will not incur 
tax consequences as a result of increas- 
ing or decreasing expenditures in the dis- 
tribution field. In the case of companies 
which pay a tax under phase two, every 
such transaction will have tax conse- 
quences. A company which pays taxes 
under phase three, has still heavier tax 
consequences than that paying under 
phases one and two. 








Alfred N. Guertin 


One of America’s most famed actuaries 
Mr. Guertin joined actuarial department 
of Connecticut Mutual Life after grad- 
uating from Trinity College in Hartford. 
In 1929 he was made chief assistant 
actuary of New Jersey Department of 
Banking and Insurance and then its 
actuary. It was when with this Depart- 
ment that he was a leading participant 
in conventions of National Association 
of Insurance Commissioners. He became 
best known nationally when he was 
chairman of two special actuarial com- 
mittees of the Commissioners which gave 
rise to the Standard Non-Forfeiture and 
Valuation legislation, now known as the 
Guertin laws. This resulted in the adop- 
tion of the new mortality table known 
as Commissioners Standard Ordinary. 
The Elizur Wright Literary Prize in 
1945 was given to him by American As- 
sociation of University Teachers of In- 
surance because of his brilliant work in 
actuarial science. Mr. Guertin became 
actuary of American Life Convention in 
1945. He belongs to numerous actuarial 
societies here and abroad. 











For any stock or mutual company pay- 
ing tax under phase two, every additional 
dollar of underwriting income or de- 
crease in expenses means 26¢ of addi- 
tional tax and every additional dollar of 
increase in expenses means a reduction 
of 26¢ in taxes. A stock company paying 
under phase two has further tax conse- 
quences in that a one dollar transaction 
involves an additional possible deferred 
tax or abatement of tax of 26¢, under 
phase three. Thus, every management 
decision that involves expense, is a de- 
cision in which the tax gatherer is a 
partner. This is a new situation in the 
life insurance business and managements 
will have to learn to live with it as did 
the managements of other businesses 
many years ago. 

Because of the tax impacts I have 
described, is it likely that methods of 
distribution of insurance will undergo 
changes? Will the traditional methods 
of compensating agents, the allocation of 
monies for training and education, as 
well as methods of compensating new 
agents also undergo revision? Until the 
enactment of the current law, there were 
no tax consequences whatsoever result- 
ing from the choice of any particular 
methods of life insurance distribution to 
the public. That situation will still ob- 
tain in the case of many companies, par- 
ticularly the companies which do not cur- 
rently and do not anticipate over a long 
period of paying taxes under phase two 
of the new law. And such companies do 
market at least 65% of the policies being 
issued today. 

For companies which pay taxes under 
phase two and which anticipate the in- 
pact of a phase three tax, the whole 
question of expenses of operation, which 
will include expenses of distribution, will 
become important from the standpoint 
of tax consequences. For such companies, 
every dollar expended for these purposes 
will reduce taxes by 26 cents currently. 
For such stock companies there will be 


a possible deferred tax reduction under 
phase three of another 26 cents. Like 
every other profit making corporation, 
therefore, stock companies will study the 
expenditure of funds for various pur- 
poses not only against the value of what 
is to be received for the expenditure 
itself but also in the light of the tax 
reduction involved. In other words, 
stock life insurance companies will be 
placed in substantially the same position 
as other profit making corporations in 
management decisions involving the ex- 
penditure of funds for expenses, mainte- 
nance, development and research. 


Weighing Cost of Marketing 


In the distribution field companies will 
continue to weigh the costs of marketing. 
Although tax consequences may be a 
factor in decisions in this area, necessity 
for the emergence of an ultimate return 
to stockholders will operate as strongly 
as ever as a brake on unjustifiable ex- 
penditures. The fact that all returns to 
stockholders must pass through the tax 
paying process imposes pressures in the 
direction of decreasing development ex- 
penditures. Thus, even in the circum- 
stances I have described, we may expect 
changes in marketing and distribution 
methods as companies accommodate 
themselves to the new tax formula, but 
these should not be so marked as to 
make them the evident result of tax 
consequences. 

The third question which would nor- 
mally arise is what will be the effects 
of the new law on companies? There are 
many of them and most will deal with 
policy decisions. Should certain lines and 
kinds of insurance be stressed or pos- 
sibly curtailed? Should the company en- 
ter into new lines of business? There 
will be policy decisions in the matter of 
investments. Alteration and possible ex- 
pansion of many home office processes 
will have attention. Involved also will be 
the changes in the competitive situations 
between companies and the attractive- 
ness of the life insurance field for in- 
vestment of funds. It must not be for- 
gotten that whatever is done in the areas 
discussed, the policyholders in most cases 
and the stockholders in some degree are [ 
the ultimate groups on whom the oper- § 
ating and tax results impinge. 


Impact on Investment Policy 


That the new tax law will have an im- 
portant impact on investment policy is a 
foregone conclusion. This is true not 
only because of the imposition for the 
first time on life insurance companies of 
a capital gains tax, but also because vari- 
ous other facets of operating income and 
expenses associated with investments 
have new tax consequences. This is par- 
ticularly true in the case of real estate | 
and in the purchase of stocks and tax 
exempt bonds. All these matters have tax [ 
consequences which are particularly sen- 
sitive to management decisions not only | 
in the case of companies which pay a tax 
under phase two but to all other com- 
“ee as well. 

Probably every company which owns 
real estate, particularly, purchase and 
leaseback real estate, will want to review 
carefully the desirability of such invest- 
ments in the light of the relationship of 
allowable depreciation allowances to 
rental income and the impact of the 
capital gains tax. Not only is the matter 
of importance, but the levels of the phase 
one tax itself may encourage close scrut- 
iny of the whole real estate investment 
program, apart from the capital gains 
tax implications. 

The intercorporate dividends received 
deduction available to corporations gen- 
erally becomes available to life insurance 
companies under the new law. It was 
not available under the law applicable in 
1955-57. The value of this credit will vary 
by companies, depending upon the rate 
of investment income earned, the amount 
of surplus relative to reserves and the 
level of the reserves interest assump- 
tions. Since this deduction is directly 
allowable under phase three, it will make 
stocks attractive to companies paying 
taxes thereunder. Generally speaking, 
both preferred and, common stocks will 
undoubtedly be considerably more attrac- 
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Nobody is geared to sell the great middle-income Life 
market like the State Farm “Family Insurance Man” 


It is estimated that two-thirds of all ordinary life insur- 
ance is sold to people who earn less than $10,000 
a year. 

Consider how the State Farm auto-fire-life agent is 
equipped to serve the vast middle-income market. 

He is the “‘un-loneliest” of all agents—already well 
financed by earnings from auto insurance, already known, 
respected and expected in his clients’ homes. 

For many, he is the only insurance man interested in 


their Life business. He has occasion to deliver a highly 


satisfactory auto claim check to one out of three, every 
year. What better climate for raising the subject of life 
insurance? 

We believe our companion line approach and ‘‘Market- 
ing Partnership” between company and agent is the answer 
to serving this great and growing market. We perform 
time-consuming detail work for the agent. He is freed to 
serve a large volume of modest-income families. He ear- 
nestly seeks this type of business. And among all insurance 


men, he is uniquely able to thrive on it. 


STATE FARM 


INSURANCE 
® 


State Farm Life Insurance Company 


Companion company of State Farm Mutual Automobile Insurance Company and State Farm Fire and Casualty Company. Home Offices: Bloomington, lilinois 
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tive, if the dividend yield is satisfactory, 
than they have been heretofore. 

One of the most difficult problems 
arising under the new tax law will be 
the relative attractiveness of taxable and 
tax exempt bonds. pasar pe it was 
known that for such bonds 7.8% of the 
taxable bond yield or about 30% repre- 
sented the differential available as a cri- 
terion for use by life insurance compa- 
nies. In other words, an investment offi- 
cer would consider a tax exempt bond 
yielding 3.92% as equivalent to a similar 
taxable bond yielding 4.25%. Under the 
new statute the differential will be dif- 
ferent for every company. Because of the 
higher tax rate, it will be substantially 
greater under the phase one tax than 
heretofore. The effect in phase two will 
be different from that in phase one. 
There will be an important effect in the 
case of companies paying a phase three 
tax. In the case of such companies, the 
effect will be almost as important as in 
the case of general corporations. Every 
company will probably find it necessary 
to work out its entire tax on two bases 
in order to determine the relative attrac- 
tiveness of such securities. 

The life insurance business under the 
new law, in learning to live with the 
capital gains tax, will find its investment 
policy considerations invaded by a new 
factor, and a most important one. Here- 
tofore, the purchase or sale of assets 
were determined as to time and amount 
entirely by the financial advantages ac- 
cruing to the company. Now, every sale 
of an asset will have to be scrutinized in 
the light of possibility of a capital gains 
tax thereon, and in the light of reinvest- 
ment of the funds derived from the sale 
under conditions which involve such a 
tax. Similarly, there will be a strong 
urge to time the sale of assets at a profit 
to coincide with the sale of other assets 
at a loss. Timing must involve the build- 
ing or application of amounts of carry- 
back and carryforward of losses in a 
manner so as to leave the company with 
the least onerous tax consequences. But, 
after all, this is exactly what other finan- 
cial institutions have had to do for years, 
and it is to be assumed that life insur- 
ance companies will do just as good a job 
in operating portfolios under a capital 
gains provision in the interests of their 
policyholders as do other types of organi- 
zations in the interest of their ow ners. 

Valuation of Securities 

That this law will have ramifications 
in other fields is indicated by the com- 
bined effect of the tax law and the rules 
for the valuation of securities estab- 
lished by the National Association of In- 
surance Commissioners. There are dif- 


ferences as to how assets must be valued 
and depreciated. The rules for amorti- 

zation of bonds and other evidences of 
indebtedness are somewhat different. For 
most companies, the Commissioners now 
require that all profits from the sale of 
securities must be set aside in a manda- 
tory security reserve. Such profits, how- 
ever, are taxed to the extent of 25% by 
the Federal government. Accordinglv, a 
company must set up a reserve of 100% 
out of the residue of 75% of its profit. 
Measures are being taken to seek appro- 
priate correction in the N.A.LC. rules. 
There is no doubt that the application of 
the new tax law will uncover situations 
that will require action by State insur- 
ance authorities so as to accommodate 
their rules and requirements to the im- 
pact of taxes under the new law or in 
the alternative, the modification of scme 
of the current tax regulations. 


Income Tax Allocation to Various 
Lines of Business 


Among the very difficult administrative 
problems will be the allocation of the 
income tax to various lines of business. 
Under prior laws, Federal income taxes 
could be allocated to various lines of 
business as a percentage of the invest- 
ment income attributable to each. This 
will no longer be possible with respect 
to the whole tax. It is true that the 
greater part, that is the part arising 
under phase one, will be so allocable. 
However, the tax arising under phase 
two will need to be allocated in accor- 
dance with gains from operations. 

The phase two provision from a prac- 
tical standpoint applies almost entirely 
to stock companies, and the phase three 
provisions by definition applies only to 
such companies. This does not mean that 
mutual companies will not have phase 
two tax calculations. While the only cal- 
culation needed for tax return purposes, 
probably, will be one which will clearly 
indicate that no phase two tax is pay- 
able, such companies for internal pur- 
poses will find it necessary to calculate 
the phase two tax with great accuracy. 
This will be needed as a proper guide 
to management in allocation of costs by 
line of business as an aid to dividend 
distribution. In fact, although a company 
may pay no phase two tax, a phase two 
tax may emerge in particular lines of 
business and be offset by a negative phase 
two tax in other lines of business. It 
is not unlikely that these items will be 
so small as to be disregarded in the divi- 
dend formula in the various lines of busi- 
ness, but, if large, they will pose a very 
interesting problem of allocation and dis- 
tribution. 

The foregoing discussion graphically 
illustrates the great importance of prop- 
er allocation of expenses, taxes and im- 





posts by line of business and the use of 
appropriate means of placing every line 
of business on its own feet not only for 
management purposes but for the pur- 
poses of determining the tax conse- 
quences of contemplated policy decisions 
as well. Where substantial equity was 
once the measure of need for accuracy 
in allocation of these items, tax conse- 
quences now become an additional im- 
pelling force. As one of the conse- 
quences of the new law, we will un- 
doubtedly see broad developments in the 
field of expense analysis and distribution, 
a corollary of which could be much 
better information to managements on 
the desirability or lack of desirability of 
development or retrenchment in various 
business areas. 


Taxes Paid at Other Government Levels 


The taxes paid at other levels of Gov- 
ernment are also a factor to be con- 
sidered in determining the impact of the 
new law on the companies and on the 
cost of insurance. An increase in state 
premium taxes will have no effect what- 
ever on the taxes of a company paying 
taxes only under phase one. Since such 
taxes are a deductible item in phase two, 
it may be said that for a company paying 
taxes under this phase, an increase in 
state taxes will operate just like an in- 
crease in any other item of expense. For 


all practical purposes, the incentives to- 
ward the opposition to increases in state 
taxes will be just as great as heretofore, 
Life insurance cannot pass on to the 
Federal government any large proportion 
of any increased state taxes as can gen- 
eral corporations. In other words, the 
new law has provided very little relief 
to life insurance companies against ex- 
cessive taxation at the state level. 


This review would be incomplete if | 
did not make some mention of the long 
term effect of the new tax law on the 
interests of stockholders. It must be 
borne in mind that under this law every 
dollar of earnings of the company, ex- 
cept tax exempt interest and less a de- 
duction for dividends received and less 
a small company deduction, will be taxed 
currently or at some future date to the 
extent that stockholders derive benefit 
therefrom. The deferred character of the 
phase three tax is such that a substantial 
deferred tax liability may be accumu- 
lated. No longer will it be possible to 
take the Annual Statement figures as 
prima-facie evidence of the capital and 
surplus available to stockholders. In the 
case of all stock companies which will 
have operated at a profit over a period 
of years, there will be a deferred tax lia- 
bility of presumably increasing amount. 
This liability will have a maximum at 
any one time not exceeding 52% of the 
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SUN LIFE 


103 E. Redwood St. 
Insurance in Force over one half billion dollars 


“And the SUN LIFE FAMILY 
PLAN is fine for Selling.” That’s 
what successful agents everywhere 
are saying. This SUN LIFE con- 
tract has many special and addi- 
tional benefits and features that 
the experienced agent will quickly 
recognize. 


Agency and brokerage contracts avail- 
able in Maryland, Dist. of Columbia, Vir- 
ginia, Delaware, Pennsylvania, ‘Ohio, 
New Jersey, Connecticut, Indiana, Illinois. 


Write to 


BERT FRANK, C.L.U. 
Vice President and 
Dir. of Gen. Agencies 





Baltimore 2, Md. 
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Life insurance sales at State Life are growing by leaps and bounds. 







More men are needed as career underwriters and agency managers... 
and for each there’s a greater sales and income potential. For the man 
short on experience, State Life gives the finest foundation for a happy, 


profitable career .. 


. and, likewise, for the man with experience, progress 


is unrestricted. So, if your present location does not offer you the 
opportunity for advancement in keeping with your ability, take your 
place in the sun with State Life and your future can be bright and 


clear. Write today in strict confidence. . 


. and there’s no obligation! 


DIHL H. LUCUS—Vice-President and Director of Agencies 


The 
STATH LIFE 
Insurance Company 

Indianapolis 
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larger of 50% of premium income, 15% 
of policy reserves, or 25% of the increase 
in policy reserves after 1958. In the case 
of all companies, this deferred liability 
for phase three taxes starts at zero on 
December 31, 1958. Enlightened analysts 
will take this liability into account. 


Predicts New Tax Bill Will Be on Books 


for Many Years 


In my opinion, the new tax law will be 
on the books for many years to come. 
I do not think that Congress will be dis- 
posed to reopen for discussion the broad 
subject of life insurance taxation, unless 
very serious matters of equity not now 
evident are developed. This is a matter 
on which it has already spent more than 
ten years of deliberation. Until the com- 
panies have operated under the law for 
some years and the Internal Revenue 
Service ‘thas had the opportunity to study 
the results of tax returns audits, it does not 
seem probable that government agencies are 
likely to propose far reaching changes. 
Changes suggested by elements of the 
life insurance business, also, are not like- 
ly to be welcomed unless supported by 
very broad segments of the business. 
Under these circumstances it may be 
assumed that the new law sets the pat- 
tern for life insurance taxation for many 
years to come and, of necessity, the com- 
panies will accommodate their business 


In defense of our agents, however, it 
is a fact that not all farmers believe in 
life insurance. This attitude persists in 
spite of the endorsement the insurance 
industry is getting from state agricul- 
tural colleges and universities, county 
agents, farm papers and other respected 
third party sources. 

To be successful in farm selling one 
must know why Mr. Farmer so often 
says, “. . . life insurance is all right for 

















the man in town, but we farmers have 
our farms to fall back on. My farm is 
my insurance.” 

By studying the background of our 
farmers, we will be able to understand 
the reason for this attitude and at the 
same time satisfy ourselves that life in- 
surance is important in the modern 
farmer’s search for economic security. 


The Pioneer Farmer 


We do not have to go back very far 
to the time when land was given to our 
farmers if they would clear and settle it. 
The pioneer farmer did most of his work 
by hand. His family was kept busy in 
the fields and around the home. Mrs. 
Farmer churned the butter, cured the 
meat, and made the few plain clothes 
that were required. Children received 
very little normal schooling because they 
were needed at home. Oxen, and then 
horses, provided the power required to 
pull a plow and other crude implements. 
Some of the more successful farmers 
had driving teams and buggies while 
others hitched work horses to a wagon 
for transportation. The farmers’ social 
life was limited to visiting with his 
neighbors. On Sunday they would 
gather for church services, and two or 
three times a year Mr. Farmer would 
go into town for the few items that 
Were needed. 

The early farmer didn’t have to pay out 
money for gasoline, tires, tractors, televi- 
sion sets or other appliances. He had 
No mortgage payments to meet. He 
produced and processed his own food. 
€ was as close to being self-sufficient 
"Ss was possible. He had no real need 
for large amounts of money. Real estate 
taxes were very low; there were usually 
O income or estate taxes to be paid. 
Babies were born at home, tonsillec- 
tomies were performed on the kitchen 
able, doctor bills were small. The idea 
of security in the soil was born before 
fe insurance, and as time passed and 
Msirance became more common, the 
farmer continued to find security in his 
and. He knew his wife could get 
Mong in the event of his death or dis- 
ability because she could operate the 
‘mall farm with the aid of her children 
and hard work. 
























and methods of operation to it. 

The life insurance companies are faced 
with many decisions under the new law. 
The government has many problems to 
consider and there will be many regula- 
tions to be issued. The life insurance 
organizations have set up machinery 
through a joint advisory committee to 
bring assistance to companies in connec- 
tion with administration under the stat- 
ute. It will be available also in connec- 
tion with the study of the impact of 
proposed regulations as they are sug- 
gested from time to time. Thus, every 
effort is being made by the business to 
operate efficiently in the interests of pol- 
icyholders. 

Life insurance has been called upon to 
make a greater contribution toward the 
cost of government than has heretofore 
been the case. Most of the additional 
cost will be paid by policyholders. Com- 
petitive pressures between various lines 
of insurance, between companies and with 
respect to institutions administering 
other forms of savings will be changed 
in some degree. However, the institution 
of life insurance fulfilling one of the 
greatest functions needed in our economy 
will certainly accommodate itself to the 
new conditions and continue to perform 
in its new tax environment in the inter- 
ests of policylolders as it has over the 
years. 


Selling The Farmer — Olsen 


(Continued from Page 38) 


Mr. Farmer wasn’t concerned about re- 
tirement, either, because he knew he 
could continue to live on the farm. His 
sons would do the field work while he 
and Mrs. Farmer would do useful tasks 
around the farm. 


Advent of Farm Machinery 


This basic way of living among our 
farmers continued for many years with 
only minor changes until the advent of 
the tractor. There are those who said 
the tractor would bankrupt the farmer. 
Instead of raising horses and feeding 
them hay and oats he produced on his 
farm, he would have to pay out good 
money for tractors and gasoline. Never- 
theless, more and more farm machinery 
was perfected and put into use. The 
farmer started working more land with 
less help. The combine, hay baler, milk- 
ing machine, silo filler and modern 
buildings made his work easier and 
more productive. Mrs. Farmer got a 
modern home with the latest appliances. 
The children spent more time in school 
—many of them going to college and 
finding careers in the city. 

Mr. Farmer is no longer content to be 
a handy man around the farm at retire- 
ment, nor are his children willing to 
marry and live with the “old folks.” A 
second home is built so Mr. Farmer can 
retire in dignity and his son or son-in- 
law can operate the land independently 
and on a_ business-like basis. The 
change in Mr. Farmer’s status covers 
several generations, but most of his real 
progress has been made since 1940. 

Despite the great changes in rural liv- 
ing, “My farm is my insurance” is a 
statement that has been passed on from 
father to son. It is about all that is 
left of the old way of life. 


Changes in Farmer’s Way of Life 


It was a sound statement until the 
modern farmer’s social and business life 
became closely interrelated with the out- 
side world. Our modern farmers need 
money—lots of it—to carry on their 
business activities and to support their 
families. Because the farm family is no 
longer self-sufficient, we can approach 
the farmer with a clear explanation of 
why he needs our products. 

Today, the American Farmer’s needs 
for life insurance follow the same basic 
pattern as the non-farmer’s. Many suc- 
cessful farm underwriters understand 
this concept and have written insurance 
on farmers with premiums ranging from 
modest amounts to many thousands. 

Let’s analyze Mr. Farmer’s basic 
“wants” and see if they do not follow 
our “needs” concept. 

(Continued on Page 192) 
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Great Southern Life Insurance Company 


Celebrates its Fiftieth Anniversary with 


ONE BILLION 


in Force 





Since 1909, Great Southerners have offered protection through 
life insurance to provident people in a great section of our 
nation. Today, during our 50th Anniversary, we proudly 
announce our first billion of life insurance in force, backed 
by $210,000,000 of assets. During this 50 years Great South- 
ern has sold over one million policies and has paid out to 
policyowners and beneficiaries $183,000,000. 


Your Great Southerner is one of the insurance industry’s oat 
most sincere and competent life underwriters. He and his a 
associates, through their dedicated service, are responsible 
for the sound, steady growth of our company. 

See YOUR Great Southerner when he calls — he brings you 
protection for your loved ones. 





See oy ks, 


GREAT SOUTHERN 

Life Insurance Company 
Founded 1909 

Home Office + 














Houston, Texas 
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“NOT BY IDLE CHANCE---” 


—*Earned highest rate of interest in 1958 
on mean invested assets among United 
States life insurance companies with as 
much as $100 million in assets. 


—*Paying highest rate of interest — 
on funds held in trust for policyholders 
and beneficiaries. Jefferson Standard 
has not paid less than 4% since organi- 

1907. 


zation in 
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JEFFERSON STANDARD 
Life Insurance Company 











Howard Holderness, President 
Greensboro, N. C. 


Over $1.8 Billion Insurance In Force 











*From published statistical reports 
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“Agency Opportunities in Calif., Ohio, Minn., Pa." 





The modern farmer wants his family 
to have enough money to pay the mort- 
gage and last expense bills at his death. 
TIe wants his children to have educa- 
tional opportunities. He wants to know 
about Social Security and how he can 
supplement the benefits. He wants an 
income during disability to meet the 
double burden of a reduced income and 
increased expenses. 

Here is a brief summary of the needs 
a farmer may have for life insurance. 
We must not make the mistake of as- 
suming all farmers will have or be in- 
terested in every need. Skillful, conver- 
sational fact-finding will help you un- 
cover the one or two most important 
needs. When you are satisfied that you 
have made a correct analysis, present 
your solution: 


Last Expenses—Last expenses should 
really be called first expenses because 
they must be paid before the widow and 
children get their share. A farm can 
be wonderful insurance if it is free and 
clear of all debt, but the job of taking 
over the farm management, paying the 
obligations, and hiring a foreman is too 
often a greater responsibility than most 
women can handle. 

Our number one responsibility, then, 
is to see that our farm clients will have 
sufficient liquidity to meet the following: 
Estate and inheritance taxes, if ap- 
plicable; mortgage on the farm; short 
term loans; gasoline, feed and other 
bills; funeral and last illness bills; pro- 
bate costs; operating capital for the 
coming year; unpaid taxes. 

Life insurance is the one sure way of 
providing a definite sum of money at 
some indefinite time. It can never re- 
place a father but it can perpetuate his 
memory by providing for his family 
many of the things he would have given 
them had he lived. 


Day-to-Day Living Expenses—If thie 
farm estate has enough liquidity for the 
last expenses, a farm will usually sup- 
port a family. However, loss of the 
father’s management skill may reduce 
farm income. If someone is hired to run 
the farm, expenses will be increased. For 
these reasons many farmers are recep- 
tive to insurance protection to help pro- 
vide for the following: To pay a hired 
man’s salary; to supplement Social Se- 
curity; to replace farm income to widows 
of renters. 

Children’s Insurance—Education; to 
help son buy farm or business. 

Retirement Insurance -—— There are 
many farmers who have no debts and 
plenty of liquidity. In fact, an insur- 
ance agent might be hard put to find 
a need for protection for this class of 
farmers. In cases like this, sell your 
best retirement and cash accumulation 
contract. Farmers dike it! 

Business Insurance—Business_ insur- 
ance is becoming more and more impor- 
tant as our farmers increase in stature. 
The liquidity or last expense need is a 
business insurance sale; another common 
one is the father-son buy-and-sell ar- 
rangement financed by life insurance; 
partnerships are quite common and offer 
increasing sales opportunities; working 
out farm transter arrangements requires 
business and estate insurance knowledge 
and offers opportunities for large sales. 

The above list is not all-inclusive but 
should help you visualize that our mod- 
ern farmers have more insurance needs 
than the average white collar worker 
we are so concerned with. 

Selling the Farmer—Selling farmers is 
not a great deal different from selling 
city people. There are, however, a few 
basic points that should be observed for 
maximum effectiveness. 

Work Habits—An agent should make 
10 to 15 face-to-face calls each day or 
enough to develop at least three closing 
interviews. That sounds like a rather 
substantial goal, but it only amounts to 
one interview in the morning, one in 
the afternoon and one in the evening. I 
have found, however, for the new 
agent, that this standard should be 
maintained consistently. 

Planning—Other than the regular 
planning that all agents should do, it is 
important for the rural agent to have his 





prospect cards filed by town, township 
or by “routes.” In other words, the 
agent will develop certain areas where 
he will be working regularly. Any pros- 
pects in these areas should be recorded 
on cards and filed geographically in such 
a way that when he goes into that speci- 
fic area, he will be able to pull out 
enough cards in the area to keep him 
constructively busy. One of the biggest 
enemies of rural agents is inefficiency 
in planning their calls within a confined 
area. As a result, they spend more time 
driving than working. 


Prospecting—Aside from regular pros- 
pecting devices it is absolutely vital that 
the rural agent use referred leads. In 
everv contact, whether an interview is 
secured or not, it is relatively easy to 
get two or three or more completely 
qualified names, 

We give the referred lead technique 
much lip service. In rural selling it 
must be practiced. Actually, an agent 
can go out in the morning with only 
one or two prospects in 


tively busy for the balance of the day. 
It is much easier to get qualified names 
by asking than by fumbling through 
newspapers and lists. Direct mail lists 
are at best only supplementary. 


Third Party Influences—Any agent who 
thinks he can crack the rural market 
completely on his own is going to have 
hard going. Rural people are influenced 
by their neighbors and friends, and it is 
helpful if an agen: can use this fact via 
the referred lead method and_ other 
well-known third party techniques. 


The Direct Call—City-trained agents 
in many cases never make a direct call 
unless it has been set up first by way 








a given rural # 
area, and from those names be construc- 





of the telephone. 


party line 
Approach as many prospects as possible, 
face to face. 
mediately. 

can always 
ment for that evening, 
in the immediate future. 


Single Need Sales—A_ rural 


the Family Policy 
tate purposes. 


ticular prospect. In other 


through skillful fact-finding, 


Type of Contract—As soon 
makes a generalization about 


and proves that he does it better the 
opposite way. Granting that this is a’- 
ways a possibility, I’m still willing t 
make the statement that in the average 


case, among rural people, sell permanent f 


insurance, using ordinary life for protec- 
tion needs and a long term endowment 
for retirement needs. The average rural 
person 
the merits of life insurance and likes to 
feel that he is saving money. For that 
reason, a careful presentation of policy 
facts is usually very successful. The 

“if you live, if you die, if you quit” con- 
cept is as old as insurance, but it 1s 
still a most convincing way to explain 
life insurance as property. 

In this discussion we have touched 
rather lightly on the “how” of selling 
to farmers and placed more emphasis on 
the “why.” Once you are convinced 
that the farm market can be good for 
you, your basic insurance training will 
enable you to sell effectively in that 
market. After all, people are people— 
whether they farm or work in a bank 
As one top salesman said, “You only 
need two bits of information to become 
a great salesman: first is the knowledge 


is not quite as well versed onf 


of the The telephone has its f 
limitations in rural areas because of the® 
system and other reasons.) 


Try for an interview im-f 
If this is not possible you? 
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the next day, or § 


agent J 
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to insurance for es-[ 
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words, 
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the prospect’s situation and comes up} 
with a specific single need presentation. 
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that everyone in the world wants to be 


liked and appreciated and helped; sec f 


ond is the knowledge that salesmanship} 
is an idea business.” The great farmy 
salesman is the man who can have 27 
warm and human understanding of what 
life insurance can mean to the farmer 
_ then having the ideas to convince 
im. 
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Entered Insurance As Most 


Attractive Sales Field 


Sullivan’s Interest in Insurance Began in College; Impressed 


by Feeling of its Usefulness 


Dan F. Sullivan while a salesman was 
often thinking after he left college he 
was being occupied with the wrong prod- 
uct because what really interested him 
most was life insurance. So less than 
three years ago he entered the life in- 
surance field. His company is The 
Travelers. His office is in Washington. 





Was Agent When Student 


RICHARD W. McKEE 


Richard W. McKee, 25, born in Cin- 
cinnati and graduate of University of 
Cincinnati, signed a part-time contract 
with Union Central while still in college. 
He entered insurance aware of the com- 
petition he would meet in the investment 
world. It appealed to him as a solid busi- 
ness with an expanding future. He met 
the competition successfully. At the 
start he sold insurance to a number of 
fellow college students. While in college 
he paid for more than $218,000. In 1958 
his first full-time year as an agent he 
sold enough insurance to qualify for his 
company’s $500,000 Club. 





Appropriate Sales Field 
Any agent who consistently attempts 
to operate at levels too far above himself 
is likely to lose as much from lack of 
influence and prestige as he gains from 
the greater affluence of his prospects, 
says the Pilot’s Log. 





Life Insurance Basic—Widener 
(Continued from Page 186) 


is they feel that life insurance is as 
basic as food or clothing. Today, with 
the merchandising of products, mutual 
funds, investments and a long list of ar- 
ticles bought on credit we as life insur- 
ance men must not permit people to 
forget that greatest of all basic values— 
life insurance protection. Our respon- 
sibility is to show every one the need 
and if they have the money to buy we 
must see that they get what they really 
most need—life insurance.” 





His second full year was completed last 
June and his score is more than a million 
of life insurance, approximately $4,000 
of Accident and Health premiums and 
he also had a substantial amount of 
casualty and fire premiums. Naturally, 
his background figured in his making a 
success. 


Son of a Washington lawyer, now re- 
tired and living in Florida, he was 
graduated from Georgetown University 
in Washington receiving a Bachelor of 
Social Science degree. In the Korean 


conflict he served three years in the 
artillery. He married a Connecticut girl 
and they have three children. 


Dan says ‘his interst in the career of 
life insurance merchandising really began 
in college when the encountered in- 
surance agents. 


“Those fellows struck me as a pleasant, 
sensible and contented group. Further- 
more, the impression they gave was 
always that their ‘business was an essen- 
tial and useful one which they took 
pleasure and pride in following. I’d had 
an aunt who had been left almost penni- 
less by her ‘husband and had to depend 
on her relatives. I kept thinking how 
much misery a life insurance agent could 
have saved her and the family.” 


But, Dan, who had a wife and an off- 
spring on the way, felt it was best for 
him to start with a salaried job. The 
first one was as “expediter” of a big 
construction job in Maryland. Then he 
went with a printing concern which sold 
advertising in telephone directories. 

Next he joined a firm which manu- 
actures matches and other wooden prod- 
ucts. Dan sold lollypop sticks and sim- 
ilar small items. Then one day he an- 
nounced to his wife, Nancy, that his 
mind was made up: he was going into 
the insurance business. It would mean 








DAN F. SULLIVAN 


a financial sacrifice, but Nancy said, 
“If you don’t you'll always be talking 
about it.” 





are available. 





A RESUME OF SOME 
POLICY PLANS 


e EXECUTIVE PREFERRED 
WHOLE LIFE (N.P.) mini- 
mum $25,000—special rate- 
book illustration. 


e SPECIAL PREFERRED 
WHOLE LIFE (with or with- 
out Increasing Term Rider 
to Age 65) (N.P.) — high 
first year cash values, many 
other sales features. 


@ FAMILY PLAN (N.P.) ... 


many liberal attractions for 
the entire family. 


e POPULAR ESTATE ACCUM- 
ULATOR—20 Pay Life cou- 
pons (Par). 


@ FAMILY INCOME and FAM- 
ILY MAINTENANCE 
RIDERS. 


e A complete line of Par and 
Non-par policies. 











GENERAL AGENT’S 
OPPORTUNITY! 


If you are a self-starter and wish to work with an enthusiastic aggressive sales department 
of a strong life insurance company, there is a general agency opportunity for you! 


Highly rated, soundly established, the Reserve Life Insurance Company has a complete 
line of competitive, up-to-date life insurance policies both par and non-par. Its unusually strong 
sales promotion program emphasizes colorful, dynamic visual selling aids. 


If you can meet certain life insurance sales requirements, the Company will offer an attrac- 
tive personal producing General Agent’s Contract with top commissions, vested renewals, higher 
service fees and incentive and persistency bonuses. Office allowance and financing of sub-agents 


Licensed in most states, Com- 
pany has several choice General 
Agency openings for Life In- 
surance men experienced in 
ordinary life sales. 


Apply for this rare oppor- 
tunity only if you can sincerely 
fulfill a General Agent’s chal- 
lenging duties! Please include 
a complete summary of your 
personal and business experi- 
ences. 


Write, in confidence, to 
Jerry Wiggins, Agency Di- 
rector. 

RESERVE LIFE 
Insurance Company 
403 S. AKARD STREET 
DALLAS 2, TEXAS 


Licensed in all states and Dist. of Columbia except: Conn., Mass., Mich., N.Y., N.J. and R.I. 








UNIQUE SALES 
PROMOTION AIDS 


© An Effective Audio Visual 
Program. 


@ Imaginative visuals for re- 
tirement — ordinary life — 
family income plans, others. 


©@ Special rate illustrations 


and cards. 


@ Unusual personal business 
cards. 


¢ Handy, compact planning 
guides. 


© Many original proposals — 
visuals — etc. 
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... the people of the Twentieth Century: the people who made 
history, who saw it made, whose lives were shaped by it—this is the theme of Prudential’s 


award-winning TV series, THE TWENTIETH CENTURY, Sunday Evenings, CBS-TV. 


Relive their darkest and brightest moments through THE WEEK THAT SHOOK THE WORLD — the pre- Pew 
the camera’s eye on such programs as: lude to World War Il...the seven days before the actual wee & 

THE MOVIES LEARN TO TALK -—Garbo’s first outbreak...radio tapes of America’s leading foreign cor- 
respondents...the dire predictions of what was to follow 


words on film... Al Jolson singing “Mammy”... nostalgic, 
made by Edward R. Murrow and Eric Sevareid... 


historic—with commentaries by Jack Warner and 





Lee De Forest ... Significant, exciting shows—POLAND ON A 

THE SUICIDE RUN TO MURMANSK —the ver- TIGHTROPE, GOERING, AGE OF THE JET, MAN 

batim account of this World War II adventure as told AND THE MOON, THE OLYMPICS. See them all a d t 4 | 
by a British skipper who lived it...as seen by American on “THE TWENTIETH CENTURY,” Sunday evenings d U eG N | a 
correspondent Walter Kerr who was a part of it over CBS-TV. NSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


LIFE INSURANCE +: ANNUITIES + SICKNESS AND ACCIDENT PROTECTION - GROUP INSURANCE + GROUP PENSIONS 









































CONGRATULATIONS... 












Our sincere congratulations to the 
Petroleum Industry on its centennial 


anniversary. 


Without oil and its products, our 
Field Men would still be getting around 
in buggies...and with more than 8.5 mill- 
ion policies in force (and more being sold 
every day), that would take a lot of 
horses and buggies! 
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The meaning of the KEY 


One of the notable assets of Life underwrit- 
ing is the public prestige enjoyed by Life 
insurance Field-Men. The American College 
of Life Underwriters and the C.L.U. program 
have contributed substantially to this result. 

We at Metropolitan are proud of our 
C.L.U.’s and join our friends in the Life in- 
surance industry in urging Field-Men to en- 
roll in one of the C.L.U. courses in their 
respective communities. These courses have 
not only added to the stature of all associated 
with Life insurance, but have helped to 


broaden the ability of Field-Men to render 
top-notch professional service. 

While you can be a good Field-Man with- 
out being a C.L.U., you can be a much better 
one if you are. In today’s competitive mar- 
ket, it is good business to have the best pos- 
sible professional education. 

One way to get this is to become a C.L.U. 
yourself. It will do much to give you the 
added knowledge, skill and confidence which 
today’s public rightly expects and appreci- 
ates in career Life insurance Field-Men. 


°Metropolitan Life 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


A MUTUAL COMPANY 











1 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 10, N.Y. 








